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SECTION  FOVKTU— continued. 


Heretical  Tende»eies^-Konivav»&. 

SeettahidtcnsimiiediHatbtaidagifCiriilimulsmAaneiBtlOnaM 

The  list  of  these  sects  commeacea  with  the  great  fatnily  of 
the  Gnostics,  in  which  this  intermingling'  of  the  old  cmenlal 
apirit  with  Christianity  first  made  its  way.  We  shall  therefore 
«peaL  first  of  all  of  them. 

Gnostic  SecU. 


Rightly  to  understand  the  historical  eignificance  of  this 
great  phaiomenon  we  must  contemplate  it  from  several  different 
points  of  view.  We  pereave  in  it,  in  the  firat  place,  the 
aristocratic  spirit  which  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  social 
structure  and  had  influenced  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
old  world  reactiag  agHinat  the  Christian  principle  which  was  to 
overthrow  it,  and  reasting  the  adoption  of  a  single  rel^ions 
feith  whereby  all  the  distinctions  previously  subsisting  among 
men  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  were  to  be  abolished, 
and  all  were  to  bo  united  together  in  one  and  the  same 
exalted  fellowship.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and 
enlightenment  had  at  first  spumed  this  &ith  with  contempt, 
and  set  itself  in  hostility  to  it,  so,  when  Christianity  had 
found    its    way    among    educated    men    and    the  searcha* 
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after  wisdom,  tbe  same  principle,  attracted  in  many  ways 
by  Christianity,  sought  to  gaia  admission  into  it.  The  very 
name,  Gnosis,  by  wlijch  this  pbotomenon  was  designated, 
refcK  to  such  a  tendency,  rince  it  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  Imows,  as  contrasted  with  the  belief 
oi  the  multitude  (n-im-ii;  rwv  roXXwv).  We  have  already  seen* 
how,  even  among  the  Alexandriaa  Jews,  under  the  influence  of 
Flatonism,  such  a  philosophical  system  of  religion  had  been 
formed,  as  exalted  itself  above,  or  set  itself  up  in  opposition 
to,  the  popular  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency  had  found  its 
way  into  Christianity.  But  now  Orienlalism  was  added  to 
Hdleniam — Oriental  TTieotophi/ to  Flatomc  philosophy.  As, 
on  the  practical  side,  the  old  distinction  between  priestbood'and 
laity  had  established  itself  in  the  development  of  Christianity, 
so  here,  on  the  theoretic  side,  a  similai'  reactitm  of  the  ante- 
christian  principle  manifested  itself.  As  there  we  find  the 
antitiiesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here  we  find  that 
between  knowers  and  believers — a  hierarchy  of  another  kind. 
Alongside  of  that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  class,  die  other  distinction  established  itself  in  the 
theoretical  domain — the  distinction  between  the  privileged  na- 
tures, the  men  of  intellect,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  know,  the 
irrtvfiaTiKoi,  and  the  rude  mass  of  the  i^uxcmi,  who  could  not 
rise  above  blind  and  implicit  fkith. 

We  invariably  observe  that  all  reactions  against  the  Chris- 
tian principle  are  first  called  fordi  by  some  defective  or  disco- 
loured view  of  it,  and  that  it  is  against  such  that  they  are 
primarily  directed.  And  such  we  perceive  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance-  If  greater  prominence  had  been  given  in  the 
church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  conception  of  faith,  this  reaction, 
originating  in  an  over-estimate  of  knowledge— that  which  St. 
Paul  himself  designated  by  the  phrase  aixplav  liifrelv — might 
indeed  have  arisen ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind  which  is  grounded 
in  the  essence  of  &ith  thus  understood  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  overlooked.  But  generally  this  conception  had  been 
greatly  obscured ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  found  no 
higher  notion  of  faith  than  a  sense  of  trust  on  outward  authtaity, 
which  by  itself  alone  could  not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  tlieoli^  in  the  general  Intro- 
dnciioa. 
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life,  but  must  besides  have  added  to  it  good  works  done  from 
love.  Sucli  a  ftiith  might  with  good  reason  be  characterized  as 
a  subordinate  position  of  the  Christiaji  life,  something  which 
was  more  Jewish  thaa  Christian ;  and  this  furnished  Gnos- 
ticism with  a  plausible  reason  for  its  depreciation  of  faith.* 
AgaiD,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iaith,  in  this  outward  view  of 
it,  did  often  place  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  maintaining  every  dogma  as  a  something  positive, 
and  as  given  from  toithoul,  as  an  ag^jegate  of  so  many  indivi- 
dual positive  doctrines  and  precepts.  But  in  Christianity 
based  upon  faith,  as  the  principle  of  perfection  for  all  that  is 
purely  human,  tiie  desire  of  knowledge  in  relis:ious  matters 
was,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  nature,  also  to  find  its 
satisfaction.  It  could  not  &il  but  that,  as  soon  as  Christi- 
anity entered  man's  intellectual  life,  a  longing  should  arise  to 
attain  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  connection  between  revealed 
truths  and  the  intellectual  treawjres  previously  in  possession  of 
mankind,  and  also  into  the  harmony  existing  within  the  inhere 
of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  organic  whole.  But  when  such 
a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and  satisfied,  was  sure  to  be 
violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Gnosis 

*  The  late  Dr.  Mobler  made  Gnosticlam  a  precarsor  ot  ProteatantisiD, 
and  in  support  of  hia  poeitioa  made  use  of  much  that  vas  onlv  paniall; 
true.    Among  these  half  truths  is  his  assertion — that  GarwticiBin,  so  ''- 

as  its  polemical  attitude  tn  the  dominant  chorch  is  concerned,  did 

donbtedly  agree  with  Proleslantiaai.  But  there  was  this  di^rence — ■ 
tiie  opposition  in  the  two  cases  sprang  out  of  very  different  poffltive  prii 
dples.  In  Gaoslidsm  it  originated  in  a  purely  theoretical  principle, 
conception  of  Qnosia  altogether  alien  to  the  fiiundation  of  Christianity  ;- 
in  ProtestaDlism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sprang  out  of  the  Pauline  coi 
oeptipn  of  taith,  once  more  reatored  and  reinslated  lo  its  f\ill  aignifioince. 
MarcioD  alone  constitutes  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  mors  jn-opritty 
be  styled  a  precursor  of  Protestantism.  So,  too,  at  the  baaa  of  Mohlei 
whole  theory  lies  the  truth,  that  Gnosticism,  in  bq  br  aa  it  was  a  reac- 
lioQ  against  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  blended  with  Christianity, 
was  a  precursor  of  Protestantism  ;  to  which,  however,  it  must  be  added 
that,  as  the  reaction  of  the  former  proceeded  front  a  different  principle 
from  the  latter,  so  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  error  of 
another  kind.  Marcion  coDstitntes  an  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not 
in  the  last-  But  as  a  Jewish  element  mixed  in  with  Christianity  is  per- 
ceived in  Romanism,  when  considered  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view, 
so,  on  the  other  hand.  Gnostic  elements  might  be  naturally  expected 
to  manifest  themselves  in  ProtestantiEm,  ai  viewed  from  the  Homsuist 
positioD.    '  I 
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found  therein  its  justification.  An  escltuively  theoretical 
tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  esclu^jively  practical  one,  acd  the 
latter  fault  tended  to  introduce  the  former." 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  old  principle 
in  religion  againat  the  Cttriatiaii,  is  closel;  connected  with 
another  point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric 
sacerdotal  doctrine  and  an  esoteric  rel^on  of  the  people,  and 
between  a  philosophical  rel^on  and  a  mythical  popular 
belief,  has  its  necessary  ground  in  the  £ict  that  antiquity  was 
destitute  of  any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to  all  stagM 
of  human  enlightemnent  for  satisffing  man's  religious  needs. 
Such  a  means,  however,  was  supplied  by  a  faith  in  great 
historical  facts,  on  which  the  religious  convictions  of  all  men 
alike  were  to  depend.  Thereby  was  secured  the  emancipation 
of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  elements  of  the 
world  (of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the  section 
on  worship)  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
which  in  iU  leUdom  knew  not  God,  Now,  as  in  that  sec- 
tion we  observed  a  reaction  of  the  earlier  principle  which 
sought  to  bring  religion  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  so  in  the  Gnosis  we  observe  a  similar 
reaction  tending  to  make  religion  forfeit  the  freedom  gained 
for  it  by  Christ,  and  to  make  it  again  dependent  on  human 
speculation.  Christianity  had  furnished  a  ^mple  universally 
intelligible  solution  of  every  enigma  that  had  occupied  think- 
ing minds ; — a  practical  answer  to  all  the  questions  which 
Inoculation  hod  busied  itself  in  vtun  to  answer.  It  established 
a  temper  of  mind  by  which  doubts  which  could  not  be  re- 
solved by  the  efforts  of  speculative  reason  were  to  be  practi- 
cally vanquished.  But  Gnosticism  wished  to  make  religion 
once  more  dependent  on  a  speculative  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  in  this  manner  it  wished  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  it, 
and  tn  provjde  for  its  correct  understanding,  so  that  in  this 
way  men  were  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Christianity  and 
to  attain  to  that  true  firmness  of  conviction  which  should  he 
no  longer  dependent  on  any  external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  sys- 


/luH-.mi.   wirTii.   .Orjg.   T.   V,   in  Joann.  i.  4.  T.  1.  p.  172,  ed.  Lorn- 
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tems,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reasoD 
divorced  ftom  fiicts,  and  resolved  to  draw  the  whole  out 
of  its  own  depths.  As  we  observed  in  the  General  Intro- 
duction, men  had  revolted  against  the  rationalistic  principle 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  best  tiraes  of  ancient  his- 
tory, and  into  which  Greek  and  Soman  civiliaation  finalty 
resolved  itself:  th^  had  begun  to  search  in  history  for  ves- 
tiges of  the  revelation  of  divine  things.  The  void  into  which 
a  merely  negative  philosophy  invariably  sinks  had  taught  the 
human  mind,  which  by  an  inherent  impulse  is  ever  craving 
after  reality,  to  seek  for  a  more  positive  doctrine.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  this  direction  the  rising  efforts  of  a  revived 
Flatonism  to  search  for  and  to  compare  the  theologiunena,  or 
opinions  concerning  the  d^ty  which  had  been  held  by  the 
most  ancient  nations.  The  example  of  Plutarch  has  ^own 
us  this  _ tendency  proceeding  out  of  Flatonism  and  passing  to 
the  fountains  of  the  ancient  East.  Flatonism,  it  is  true, 
aimed  at  ineorporating  everythii^  else  into  itself — a  result, 
indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Grecian  mind.  But 
by  this  means  it  procured  an  admission  for  Oriental  ideas, 
which  thereupon  revolted  against  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
intellect.  Seeking  to  bring  the  Grecian  element  under  sub- 
jection to  itself,  in  its  lofty  flights  it  soared  far  beyond  the 
limits  with  which  the  Flatonic  philosophy  had  caused  the 
mere  abstract  reason  to  remain  contented.  The  profound 
Flotinus  was  forced  at  a  later  date  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
original  Flatonism  (as  ke  believed  it  should  be  systematically 
understooii)  to  its  purity  and  independence.  He  must  seek  to 
emancipate  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellemc 
philosophy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental 
spirit,  as  he  saw  it  exhibited  by  the  Gnostics.* 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  Gnostic  systems  we  may  trace,  di- 
versely blended  together,  elements  of  the  Platonic  philost^)^, 
of  the  Jewish  theoli^,  and  of  the  old  Oriental  theosophy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  more  enlaiged  acquaintance  with  the 
various  religions  of  the  interior  of  Asia  might  furnish  many  new 
particulars  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Gnosticism ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  always  be  cautious  lest,  from  an 

•  See  Ennead.  II.  1.  IX. 
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agreement  which  might  spring  from  a  commoa  ground  in  the 
inmost  and  essential  tettdenciea  of  human  nature,  which  under 
lilce  circumstances  lead  to  like  results,  we  directly  infer  the 
exbtence  of  sbme  eKternal  communication.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  religion  too  material,  too 
earthly,  too  confined,  too  little  theosophic.  For  to  men  of  this 
intellectual  bent,  how  tar  from  spiritual,  bow  bald,  how  mean 
and  empty  must  Judaism  have  speared  in  comparison  with 
the  old  coloesal  religions  of  Asia ;  although,  to  faim  who  un- 
derstands the  great  end  to  which  religion  is  to  lead  man,  the 
very  comparison  which  moved  them  to  despise  Judaism  firat 
discloses  its  full  value  in  the  religious  development  of 
humanity.  But  to  them  these  ancient  religions,  with  tbar 
enigmatical  sh^es  (in  which  tnnn  is  ever  more  inclined  to  look 
for  lofty  wisdom  than  in  what  is  simple),  seemed  to  promise 
far  greater  insight  than  Judaism  into  the  questions  which 
excited  their  inquiries. 

Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Parsism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence, 
through  the  intercourse  which  for  many  ages  numerous  na- 
tions had  maintained  with  its  seat,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Dualistic  element,  which  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind 
in  this  period  had  found  many  a  point  of  sympathy.  Of  this 
the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselves  an  evidence.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  this  doctrine  quite 
consistently  with  the  orig^al  spirit  of  I'arsism  ;  for  this  was  a 
practical  spirit.  Acconiing  to  Pareism,  'the  creation  by  the 
good  principle  comes  first ;  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  tight 
are  at  work  everywhere  in  the  world ; — Ahriraan  is  but  the 
disturbing  and  destructive  principle.  While  the  follower  of 
this  system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on 
nature,  governing  and  directing  its  wild  energies  and  setting 
limits  to  destruction,  he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Or- 
muzd  for  the  overthrow  of  Ahriman.  But  in  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems, though  not  equally  in  all,  this  practical  element,  this  love 
of  nature,  is  driven  into  the  background.  Another  spirit  has 
here  prevailed,  totally  recasting  tiiis  mode  of  view.  The  power 
of  the  ungodly  principle  in  the  world  appears  predominant ; 
and  hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  mind  in  affinity 
with  God  as  abstaining  from  an  alim  nature  raiher  than  as 
acting  on  and  improving  it.    Considered  on  this  side  we  see  in 
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GnosticiMn,  the  spirit  rather  of  Brahmanism,  and  especially  of 
Buddhism, — that  longing  of  the  soul  for  release  teoia  the 
bonds  of  matter  (the  world  of  Sansara),  of  nature — for  re- 
union with  the  primal  spirit,  from  whom  all  liTe  ha«  flowed; 
that  desire  to  emancipate  itself  from  all  human  and  earthly 
things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Though,  in  order  to  account  for  a  direction  which 
men's  minds  might  easily  take  from  inward  grounds,  without 
any  external  impulse,  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  causes  in  the 
shape  of  external  influeuces,— for,  in  fact,  the  operation  of  such 
external  inBuencea  could  not  well  be  understood  in  the  absence 
of  all  attractive  afRnity  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual 
world, — stilL  we  have  reason,  in  the  present  case,  to  ascribe 
such  an  influence  to  tendencies  and  ideas  originating  from  the 
remote  countries  of  the  'East.  Modern  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries have  traced  the  way  by  which  Buddhism  might  have 
spread  its  influence,  even  to  tlje  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contain  elements  of  various 
ancient  systems  of  religion,  still  they  by  no  means  admit  of 
being  explained  simply  by  the  mixture  or  composition  of  such 
elements ;  there  is  a  peculiar  living  principle  which  animates 
most  of  these  combinations.  In  the  first  place,  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced  stamped  them  with  a  perfectly 
peculiar  character.  For  in  times  of  great  excitement  we  may 
often  observe  certain  general  tendencies  imparted  to  their  whole 
series  of  intellectual  phenomena,  even  though  the  latter  have 
no  outward  contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There 
are  certain  tendencies  and  ideas  which  exercise  a  woadeiful 
power  over  everything  contemporary  with  them.  Such,  in  the 
present  case,  was  the  Dualistic  principle,  which  harmonized 
with  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter 
saw  itself  reflected.*  The  prevailing  tone  in  almost  all  the 
more  serious  minds  of  the  period  in  question  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  an  aspiration  for  something 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth,  a  longing  after  some  new  and 
higher  order  of  things.     This  fundamental  tone  also  pervades 

•  Just  as  the  progresave  moTement  in  onr  own  day  enables  us  to 
explain  the  power  vhich  Uie  Pantheistic  principle  baa  acquired,  bo  the 
progresive  movement  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  explains 
ttie  power  of  the  Doalislic  priodple. 
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the  Gnostic  systems.  But  upon  this  feeling  Chriatianity  exerted 
quite  a  peculiar  influence,  without  which  most  of  the  Gnostic 
systems  would  have  taken  a  very  diflterent  form.  It  was 
the  idea  that  constituted  tlie  characteristic  essence  of  Christi' 
anity,  the  idea  of  redemptum,  which  modified  this  fandamental 
tone  in  those  systems ;  although  it  is  true  they  only  appre- 
hended this  idea  in  a  ^gle  aspect,  and  not  in  iis  whole  com- 
pass and  with  all  its  consequences.  When  the  Gnostic  systems 
describe  the  amazement  which  was  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Demiurge  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  manifestatioD 
of  a  new  and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  the  precincts 
of  this  lower  worid,  they  give  us  to  understand  how  power- 
ful was  the  impression  which  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  aQd  of  his  influence  on  humanity,  had  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  foundei^  of  these  systems,  making  all  earlier  institutions 
seem  to  them  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Christianity. 
It  appeared  to  them  as  the  commencement  of  a  great  revo-' 
lution  in  the  life  of  mankind.  The  ideas  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  imiveree ;  of  the  restoration  of 
a  fallen  creation  to  its  original  source ;  of  the  reunion  of 
earth  with  heaven  ;  of  a  revelation  to  man  of  an  ineffable  god- 
like life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of  a 
new  process  of  development  having  entered  into  the  whole 
system  of  the  terrestrial  worid — such  were  the  ideas  which 
henceforward  formed  the  centre  of  these  systems.  The  distinc- 
tive aim  of  the  Gnostics  was  to  apprehend  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  the  new  creation  proceeding  fkim  him,  in  their 
connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  whole  universe.  In  a 
iheogonical  and  coamogonicai  process,  remounting  to  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  all  existence,  everything  is  referred  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  says  respecting  the  connection  of  redemption 
vrith  creation,  they  made  the  central  point  of  a  speculative 
system,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  it  speculatively. 

As  regards  the  particular  nature  of  their  speculations,  these 
Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theosophists.  With  them,  on  the 
whole,  an  Oriental  element,  radically  different  from  the 
Western  style  of  thought,  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
Hellenistic.  They  moved  amidst  intuitions  and  symbols  rather 
than  notions.  Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  framed 
to  himself  an  abstract  conception,  there  stood  before  the  soul 
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of  tbe  G-nostic  a  living  appearance,  a  living  pertoniUily  in 
vivid  intuition.  The  notion  seemed  to  him  a  thing  without 
life.  In  the  eye  of  the  GDoetic  everything  become  hyposta- 
tised,  while  to  the  Western  thinker  there  existed  nothing 
but  a  notiun.  The  image,  and  what  the  image  represented, 
were,  in  the  Gnostic  mind,  oflen  ctmfounded  together,  so  that 
it  could  not  divide  the  one  from  tbe  other.  Hurried  along 
involuntarily  from  intuition  to  intuition,  front  im^^e  to  image, 
by  the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  unable 
to  develop  these  ideas  into  clear  convictions.  When,  how- 
ever, we  take  pains  to  sift  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying 
undeveloped  in  their  images,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to 
our  consciousness,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  many  an  idea  which, 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined 
in  far  later  ages  to  be  seized  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fiilly 
carried  out  by  a  ecience  regenerated  by  faith.*  Intuition, 
anticipating  the  lapse  of  centuries,  here  grasped,  in  an  imme- 
diate way,  what  the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master 
only  after  ItHig  and  various  aberrations. 

The  questions  about  which  they  principally  busied  ihem- 
selves  were  these  :  how  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  and  the  beginning  of  creation,  are  to  be  explained  ? 
—how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  Ood  as  the  audior  of  a 
material  world  po  alien  to  his  own  nature?  —  whence,  if  God 
is  perfect,  are  the  imperfections  of  this  world  ?  —  whence  the 
destructive  powers  in  nature  ? — whence  is  moral  evil  if  a  holy 
God  is  man's  creator  ? — whence  the  great  diversity  of  charac- 
ters among  men  themselves,  from  the  truly  godlike  to  those 
which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  blind  passions,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  a  rational  tmd  moral  nature? 

On  these  points  Christianity  had  separated  what  belongs  to 
the  province  of  religion  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and 
to  a  merely  speculative  interest.  And  by  so  doing  Christianity 
preserved  religion  from  confounding  the  things  divine  with 
the  earthly,  and  from  the  transference  of  mere  natural  views 
to  God.     It  directed  the  eye  of  the  mind  beyond  the  series 

*  We  mean,  t.g.,  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  syBteniEi  of 
tbe  Judaistic  Gnoetics  respecting  the  conaection  of  the  Old  with  the 
New  Testameot;  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  Cbristianilj ;  iiiEpiralioii,aiidtbeorguiic  connection  of  nniversal 
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of  the  phenomenal  world,  where,  in  the  cormection  of  cause 
and  efiect,  one  thin^  ever  evolves  itself  out  of  another,  to  that 
omnipotent  creative;  Word  of  God  by  which  the  worlds  were 
firamed,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  Heb.  ji.  3,  The  creation  was  here  appre- 
hended as  an  incomprehensible  fact  by  the  upward  gaze  of 
faith,  which  rose  above  the  position  of  the  understanding, 
which  would  derive  all  things  from  one  another,  which  would 
explain  everything,  and  hence  denies  all  immediate  existence, 
and  all  that  enforces  wonder  and  reverence.  This  one  prac- 
tically important  truth  the  church  teachers  ever  held  fast, 
and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  .the  creation  from  nothing. 
Here  she  took  her  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  view, 
which  would  condition  God's  act  of  creation  by  a  previously 
esisting  matter,  and  which,  after  the  analogy  of  human  opera- 
tions, conceived  of  Him,  not  as  a  free,  self-sufficient  Creator, 
but  as  a  mere  fashioner  of  a  material  already  extant.  But 
Gnosticism  would  not  acknowledge  any  such  limits  to  specula- 
tion ;  it  wanted  to  explain — to  clear  up  everything  to  the 
mental  vision.  '  It  was  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  in  the 
essence  of  God  himself  a  process  of  development,  by  means 
of  which  He  became  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence. 
Overlooking  the  negative  signification  of  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  it  opposed  to  it  the  old  principle,  "  Ko- 
thing  can  come  of  nothing."  In  place  of  this  it  sensuously 
substituted  the  idea  of  an  efRux  of  all  existence  out  of  the 
supreme  essence  of  Deity.  This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits 
of  being  presented  under  a  great  variety  of  images  ;  under  the 
symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbers  out  of  an  original  unity; 
of  a  radiation  from  a  primal  light ;  of  a  development  of 
spiritual  powers  or  ideas  acquiring  self- subsistence ;  of  an 
enunciation  in  a  descending  series  of  syllables  and  tones  down 
to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  answers  to  a  vague  inkling 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  positive  element  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  negative  principle  of  creation  out  of 
nothing;  and  in  this  inkling  it  found  a  stay  and  support,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  speculations,  by 
which  men  were  easily  led  fiirther  astray  from  the  practically 
important  ends  of  religious  &ith,  so  as,  in  fiict,  to  lose  sight 
of  them  altogether. 
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According;  to  the  Gnostic  view  God  was  repreeaited  as  the 
immanent,  incomprehensible,  and  original  source  of  all  per- 
fection.* From  this  incomprehensible  essence  of  God  an 
immediate  transitiun  to  finite  things  is  inconceivable.  Self- 
Umitation  it  the  first  beginning  of  a  communication  of  life  oa 
the  part  of  God  —  the  first  pasdng  of  the  hidden  Deity  into 
manifeBtation ;  and  &om  this  proceeds  all  further  self-develop- 
ing manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.!  Now,  from  this 
primal  link  in  the  chain  of  life  there  are  evolved,  in  the  first 
place,  the  manifold  powera  or  attributes  inherent  in  the  divine 
essence,  which,  until  that  first  self-compiehension,  were  all 
hidden  in  the  abyss  of  his  essence.  Each  of  these  attributes  pre- 
sents the  whole  divine  essence  under  one  particular  aspect,  and 
to  each  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  appropriate  title  of  God 
may  be  applied.J  These  divine  powers,  evolving  themselves 
to  self-subsistence,  become  thereupon  the  germs  and  principles  ■ 
of  all  further  developments  of  life.  Tlie  life  contained  in 
them  unfolds  and  individualises  itself  more  and  more,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life 
continually  sink  lower  and  lower — the  spirits  become  feebler 
the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  jn  the  series. 
In  thus  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  and 
consequently  filing  into  anthropopalhism,  Gnosticism,  as  we 
have  seen,  has,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transferred  to  the 
eternal  the  relations  of  time. 

The  origin  of  a  pure  spiritual  world  akin  to  God  might 
admit  of  being  thus  explained,  and  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  ren- 
dered conceivable.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  esplain,  by  an 
emanation  from  God,  the  existence  of  the  sensible  toarld  and 

■  The  Unfathomable  Abyss  (yJtSif),  according  to  VHlentinns,  raalled 
above  all  possibililj  of  deugnaCioD, — of  whom,  properly  speaking, 
nothing  can  be  pcwiicated ;  the  «»«T(.(^Mim(  of  Basilidea,  the  »  of 
Pbila. 

t  A  r(irii  ivniXit^u  Uurau,  the  KfSrn  rnniMrrit  rtS  Sib:,  hypostS- 
tically  represented  in  a  jiZt  or  Kiyti, 

I  Hence  the  different  meanings  given  by  the  Gnostios  to  the  word 
ai*>,  which,  beaidfs  ite  prxmilive  signification,  eternity,  is  lued  by  them 
to  denote  sometimes  the  £kemal,  as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
Sapreme  Esseuce,  sometimes  the  primary  diiine  powers  above  described, 
sometimes  the  whole  emanatioc-world  :=  r>.^fiA,  as  oontradistingnisbed 
from  the  temporal  world.  In  the  last-mentioued  sense  it  is  employed  by 
Heradeon.    Orig.T.  Xlll.iu  Joann.  c.  II. 
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the  or^n  of  evil  ?  Even  on  this  last  problem  —  the  rock  on 
which  Bpecnlation  has  so  often  split,  to  the  detriment  of  man's 
fiiith  in  the  holiness  of  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  ratiooal, 
accouDtable  beings — Gnosticism  was  unwilling-  to  put  any 
limits  to  bunuui  inquiry.  If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free 
will,  and  if  this  free  will  is  the  cause  of  evil,  then,  said  the 
Gnostics,  the  cause  ultimately  reverts  to  God  himself.  ■  They 
would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permission  and 
causation  on  the  part  of  God."  We  see,  in  feet,  that  when- 
ever speculation  is  not  content  with  acknowledging  eiil  as  a 
fact,  aa  an  act  of  the  creatnre's  will  ■ —  which  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  having  forsalten  its  natural  dependence 
on  God  —  if  it  will  seek  to  explain  evil  or  its  origin,  then  it 
must  be  driven  to  one  of  two  errors:  either  it  will  be  forced 
to  denote  from  God's  holiness,  and  to  deprive  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective  significance,  under- 
mining therdjy  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  their 
essence,  by  tracing  the  cause  of  the  latter  lo  God,— and  this  is 
the  doctrine  which  lies  involved  in  Pantheism; — or  else,  as  is 
done  by  Dualism,  it  will  limit  God's  almighty  power  by  sup- 
posing an  absolute  evil,  an  independent  ground  of  it  beyond 
the  divine  control.  And  thus  Dualism  is  driven,  notwith- 
staiKling,  to  the  very  thing  which  it  chiefly  labours  to  avoid. 
The  very  idea  of  evil,  which  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  really  overihrow,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  out- 
ward cause,  which  it  thus  makes  a  self-subsistent  nature 
working  with  necessity ;  and  thus,  at  the  same  lime,  it  involves 
itself  in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  an  independent  exist- 
ence out  of  God  ;  which,  since  absolute  independence  can  be 
predicated  only  of  God,  must  be  a  God  who,  however,  ia  not 
God,  since  he  is  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks 
the  Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  thought  themselves  compelled  to  combine  with  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dualism,  in  order,  by  Ihe  com- 
mixture of  two  hostile  realms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite 
principles,  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to 
the  divine  idea,  with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils 
it  contains.  And  this  explanation  opened  a  wide  field  for 
tfaeir  speculatims  and  tancifiil  images.     And  here  presented 

*  Ti  fA  iui>.iiiii,  mtiiit  liTir,  was  Iheir  osual  motto  in  opposing  the 
teaching  of  the  church. 
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themselves  two  different  modes  of  contemplatioa,  which,  how- 
erer,  m  these  times  of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism, 
were  not  always  directly  opposed,  but  often  came  in  contact 
and  commisgled  at  various  inteimediate  points ;  as  indeed  tbey 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  same  fimdament^ 
idea,  though  conceived  on  the  one  side  under  a  more  specu- 
lative, on  the  other  under  a  more  mythical  form.  In  one  c^ 
these  general  schemes  the  elemoit  of  Grecian  speculation,  in 
the  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition,  chiedy  predominates.  Ac- 
cordingly these  different  modes  of  view  have  given  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  an  Alexandrian  Giiowa  and  of  a  Syrian  (in 
which  the  influence  of  Faisism  prevails),  in  so  fsras  these  two 
forms  of  Gnosis  may,  in  abstracto,  be  opposed  to  each  other,  if 
we  overlook  cases  where  they  are  found  to  intermingle  in  the 
varied  phenomena  of  these  times.  In  the  former  the  Plalonic 
notion  of  the  v\i]  predominatet.  This  iv  the  dead,  the  unsub- 
stantial—  the  boundary  that  limits  from  without  the  evolution 
of  life  in  its  gradually  advancing  pr(^;ressioi),  whereby  the 
perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.  This  uXij, 
again,  ia  represented  under  various  images ;  —  at  one  time  as 
the  darkness  that  esists  alongside  of  the  light ;  at  another  as 
the  void  (ictfui/ia,  scyiiy)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life ;  or  as  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  or 
as  the  chaos,  or  tbe  sluggish,  stagnant,  dark  water.  This 
matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  inherent 
tendency ;  as  life  of  every  sort  is  foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no 
encroachment  on  the  divine.  As,  however,  the  evolutions  of 
tlie  divine  life  (the  essences  developing  themselves  out  of  the 
progressive  emanation)  become  ftebler  the  further  they  are 
removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series ;  and  as  their  con* 
nection  with  the  first  becomes  looser  at  each  successive  step, 
there  arbes  at  the  last  step  of  the  evolution  an  imperfect, 
defective  product,  which,  unable  lo  retain  its  connection  with 
the  chain  of  divine  life,  sinks  from  the  world  of  SJyaa  into 
the  material  chaos ;  or,  according  to  the  same  notion  somewhat 
differently  expressed,  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  bubb^^pver^  in|o  the  bordering  void.'  Hereupon  the 
dead  matter,  by  commixture  with  the  living  principle,  which 
it  wanted,  first  of  all  receives  animation.  But  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the  divine,  the  living,  t>ecomes  corrupted  by 
*  According  to  the  Ophites  and  Bardessaea.    -   .,   ^^K" 
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minglini^  with  the  chsotic  mass.  EsisteDce  now  multiplies 
itself;  there  arises  a  Buboidinate,  defective  life;  there  i» 
ground  for  a  new  world  ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond 
the  confines  of  tlte  world  of  emanation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  chaotic  principle  of  matter  has  acquired 
vitahty,  there  now  arises  a  purer  and  more  active  opposition  to 
the  godlike — a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  nature-power, 
which  obstinately  resists  all  influence  of  tlie  divine :  hence, 
as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  JXij  (of  the  tviE/iu  iKiKov),  are 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  none  of  whom  b 
there  any  reasonable  or  moral  principle,  or  any  principle  of  a 
rational  will,  but  blind  passions  alone  have  the  ascendancy. 
In  them  there  is  the  same  conflict  as  the  scheme  of  Flatonism 
supposes  between  the  soul  under  the  guidance  of  divine  reason, 
the  vovs,  and  the  soul  blindly  resisting  reason* — between 
the  TTpoyoia  and  the  Avdyini,  the  divine  principle  and  the 
natural. 

As  Monism  contradicts  what  ought  to  be  immediately  certain 
to  every  man — the  laws  and  &cts  of  bis  moral  consciousness ; 
so  Dualism  contradicts  the  essence  of  reason,  which  demands 
unity.  Monism,  dirinking  from  its  own  inferences,  leads  to 
Dualbm  ;  and  Dualism,  springing  frcm  the  desire  to  compre- 
hend everything,  is  forced  by  this  very  desire  through  the 
constraint  of  reason,  which  everywhere  requires  unity,  to  refer 
the  duality  back  to  a  prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  the  latter. 
Thus  was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged 
to  affirm  the  same  as  the  Cabbala  and  Neo-Platonism  had 
taught ;  namely,  tk(U  mailer  ii  nothing  eUe  Ikan  the  neettsary 
limit\  belween  being  and  not-being,  which  only  by  abstrac- 
tion (  can  be  conceived  as  self-subsistent — -as  the  opposite  to 
existence,  which,  in  every  evolution  of  life  out  of  God,  must 
arise  as  its  necessary  linutation.§     In  some  soch  way,  this 

■  SeePUlo.lw.lib.  X.p.87-91,  v.IX.;edBipont.  Plotareh.  Quest 
Platonics,  qa.  IV.  , 

t  The  ODter  shell,  as  it  were,  of  eiietence,  il^^i?. 

t  Bv  a  >,i}w  iiSk,  acGordiDg  to  the  Neo-PlatoiiiBti. 

§  Thus  the  Gnostics  in  IreoEEUs,  lib.  II.  c.  4,  are  careiiil  to  defend 
tbemselves  against  the  charge  of  Dualism :  ConUnere  omnia  patrem 
MDnium,  eC  extra  PleroEoa  esse  nihil ;  et  id,  qnod  extra  et  quod  intm 
dicere  eos  secnadum  Signidonem  et  ignomntiam,  sed  doh  secnndnm 
localem  dietantiun.  The  lower  creatim  was  cmnprehended  in  the  Pie- 
roma,  velat  in  twiica  macidam. 
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Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Momsm,  and, 
consequently,  also  into  PantheiBm. 

The  other  scheme  accommodated  itself  more  to  the  Parsic 
doctrine  concerning  Ahrimau  and  hia  kin^om- — a  doctrine 
which  would  naturally  be  adopted  b;  those  Gnostic  sects 
especially  which  originated  in  Syria.  This  theory  asBumed  the 
existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  dark- 
nesB,  which,  by  its  encroachments  on  the  kingdom  of  light, 
brought  about  a  commixture  of  the  lia:bt  with  the  darkness, 
of  the  godlike  with  the  ungodlike.  Different  as  these  two 
modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  ^we 
may  recognise  in  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  all 
cages  where  the  latter  theory  becomes  more  speculative,  it 
passes  into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  instance  of 
Hanicheism,  which  more  than  any  other  Gnostic  system 
wears  the  stamp  of  the  Farsic  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  former  conception,  assuming  a  more  poetic  dtess, 
strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imagination,  it  ' 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  latter  ;*  and  this  it.  might  do  even 
with  a  dbtinct  consciousness  that  the  whole  was  but  a  sym- 
bolical dress,  whereby  abstract  conceptions  were  to  be  ren- 
dered more  vivid  to  the  imagination.  -We  have  an  example 
of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker  Plotinna,  who  was  very 
far  from  bang  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of  principles 
beginning  at  a  certiun  point,  in  the  place  of  a  development 
gmng  on  by  an  immanent  necessity,  irom  first  to  last,  even  to 
tits  extreme  bomids  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Platonists  there  were  those  who  thought 
tiiat,  aloi^  with  an  organized,  inert  matter,  the  Biib»tratum 
of  the  corporeal  world,  there  existed  from  the  banning  a 
blind,  lawlesa  motive  power,  an  ungodlike  soul,  as  its  original 
motive  and  active  principle.  As  the  inorganic  matter  was 
oigtmized  into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic  power  of  the 
Deity,  so  by  the  same  power  law  and  reason  were  communi- 
cated to  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of 
the  v\i}  was  transformed  into  an  organteed  world,  and  that 

*  As,  for  example,  when  Plotinag  TepreKDtB  mntter  ag  teized  with  a 
iMging  for  ligbt  or  the  (oul,  and  describes  bow  it  darkeni  the  light  in 
«temp&ig  to  embrtoe  it.     Plotin.  in  Enneas.  I.  lib.  VIII.  c.  14  i  "tkn 
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blind  «ou1  into  a  rationd  piineiple— a  mundane  soul,  animating 
tiie  universe.  As  from  the  latter  proceeds  all  iHtional,  spiri- 
tual life  in  humanity ;  so  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is 
irrational,  all  that  is  nnder  the  blind  ewsCj  at  passion  and  appe- 
tite— all  malignant  spirits  are  its  progeny.  It  is  easy  to  eat 
how  the  idea  of  this  jfnrvi  £Xoyoc,  Ivooding  over  chaos,  would 
coincide  with  the  idea  of  a  SaUn  originally  presiding  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.* 

In  the  system  of  the  Sabeeans,  or  disciples  of  John,!  which 
in  origin  was  allied,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  Syrian  Gnosis,  there 
does  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of 
darkness,  with  powers  of  its  own  ;  it  exercises,  however,  no  sort 
of  influence  on  the  higher  realm  of  light.  The  idea,  which 
seized  one  of  the  genii  belonfdng  to  the  world  of  light,  to  de- 
tach himself  from  the  great  primalFountain  whom  all  ought  to 
glorify,  and  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent  world  in 
ciiaos,  was  the  original  cause  of  ^  intermingling  of  the  two 
kingdoms — the  beginning  of  the'visible  world,  founded  on  ter- 
ritory won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  fhun  chaos;  which 
therefore  the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any  forei^ 
authority  within  their  proper  province,  seek  either  to  conquer 
again  and  bring  into  their  own  possession,  or  else  to  destrOT*. 
Whilst  AbaluT,  the  genius  who  sh^ies  the  third  grade  in  the 
evolution  of  life,  mirrors  himself  on  the  dark  water  of  chaoe, 
there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed 
out  of  the  mixture  of  this  nature  of  light  with  the  substance 

*  See  Plutarch,  de  aaimx  Frocreat  e  Timaso,  pariicularly  c.  9. 
Opera  ed.  HuttcD.  T.  XIII.  page  296. 

\  This  sect  of  the  Sabatans  (lUmtrml,  from  JO?},  NaiiTeans, 
MandeanB  (according  to  Norberg,  from  jnj,  fi^irm!  or  y.""'*")! 
eTidenlly  took  its  origin  fronk  those  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  who, 
contrarT  Co  Che  spiriC  and  intentioD  of  their  master,  adopted,  after  his 
martyrdoiD,  a  coarse  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  find  traces  of  them, 
mixed  up  vith  fabalons  matter,  in  the  Clemeatines  and  in  the  Recog- 
nitionea  Clranentis,  perhaps  also  in  the  Hfiifg^iTTvTiii  and  >sXi;Laj'iii  of 
Begisippus;  lee  F.  Walch.  de  Sabeis  comment.  Soc.  Heg.  Gott.  T.  IV.  Part 
philol.  From  this  there  afterwards  sprang  Dp  a  Beet,  vhose  eysCem,  formed 
onl  of  the  elements  of  an  older  eastern  tbeoeoph;,  has  an  importanl 
coonection  vith  the  history  of  Gnoeis.  A  critical  eTaminaCioQ  of  their 
most  important  religious  book,  published  hy  Norberg.  the  Liber  Adami, 
may  (araish  mach  additional  infoi  marloa  on  tfaia  suhjeel.  See  a  review 
(tf  this  work  by  Gesenius,  in  the  Jenaischen  Literatar-ZeiCuiig,  J.  L817, 
No.  4S-fil,  and(Kleiiker'i?)  review  of  it  in  [lie  GoltiiigscbeD  Anzeigen. 
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of  darkness,  aod  destined  lo  a  gradual  advance  in  gloiy. 
Thu  is  Petakil,  the  Demiui^  or  artificer  of  the  world,  from 
whose  awkwardness  result  all  the  imperfectiona  of  this  world." 
In  the  system  of  tiie  Syrian  Bardesaness,  also,  matter  is  repre- 
sented as  the  progenitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  must  be  evident  enough  how  the  modes  of  coucep- 
tioD  peculiar  to  the  Spian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis 
might,  oa  this  side,  pass  over  from  one  to  the  olha*.  It  might 
perhaps  admit  of  a  question  whether  we  can  properly  speak 
of  a  Gnosis  originaUy  Alexandrian;  whether  Syria  is  nut 
the  common  home  of  everything  Gnostic,  whence  it  was  merely 
transplanted  lo  Alesandria,  to  receive  there  a  peculiar  sUunp 
from  the  Hellenic,  Platonizing  tendency  which  there  pre- 
vailed. At  Alesandria  such  a.Guoeis  could  eaaily  find  many 
points  on  which  to  attach  itself  in  a  certain  Jewish  ideal 
philosophy  of  religion  already  esisting  there ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Platonic  and  Western  element,  wliich  adhered 
strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  posititKi,  and  did  not  forthwith  hypos- 
tatize  the  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  for 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis  to  form  itself  there  without 
any  influence  of  the  pure  Orientalism  from  Syria. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  have 
led  to  a  correaponding  difference  in  the  practical  spirit.  As 
the  Syrian  theory  supposed  an  active  kijsgdom  of  evil,  which 
was  one  and  the  same  witti  the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might 
conclude  from  thb  that  it  would  make  ihe  leading  points  in  its 
system  of  morals  to  be  the  renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and 
its  hostile  producfjons,  and  the  strictest  asceticism.  And,  on 
the  other  liand,  since  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  considered 
matter  in  the  I^ht  of  an  unorganized  substance,  and  the  divine 
as  its  formative  principle,  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
adopt  no  such  negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be  inclined 
rather  to  make  the  active  melioration  of  the  world,  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  element,  the  principle  of  iU  moral  system, 
rhis  conjecture  will  be  rendered  still  more  probable  by  com- 
paring several  of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

*  The  idea  here  may  be  compared  throughout  with  the  Ophitic  idea 
of  Ihe  Ophiomorphug  (eee  below),  although  )□  the  Ophitic  Byetem  the 
litter  sppeaiH  poesesaed  of  s  malignant  nature;  aud  ;e(  the  Ophilic 
■Titeia,  SD  fbr  as  il  coucerce  its  tpeculative  ideas,  it  in  very  miuv 
i«qiect8  Heart;  related  to  the  Alexandrian  ay  stem  of  Valeutiuus. 
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But  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
that  the  difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much 
grounded  in  the  difiereace  of  principles,  as  that  a  different 
shape  and  application  is  given  to  the  principles  themselves,  by 
virtue  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  bents.  And  in  truth  all 
borrowed  priuciples,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have 
been  taken,  receive  through  the  gener^  intellectual  bias  which 
adopts  them,  and  from  the  peculiar  mental  temperament  of 
the  period,  an  application  which  would  not  necessarily  have 
flowed  from  them  in  and  by  themselves.  We  have  seea,* 
fur  instance,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primitive  form  among  the 
Persians,  by  no  means  involved  a  tendoicy  to  an  ascetic,  indo- 
lent renunciation  of  the  world ;  but  tliat  on  the  contraiy  it 
led  to  an  active  life,  and  the  esercise  o(  a  regulative  influence 
on  the  outward  world,  in  the  c<M)flict  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 
And  yet  the  same  principle  received  another  applicatira 
through  the  inHuence  of  the  mental  tone  prevailii^  in  this 
period.  But  in  Platonisni  two  points  of  view  were  presented, 
and  its  practical  influence  was  conditioned  by  the  piomin«ice 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Platonisni  repre- 
sented the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world ; — it  made 
the  ideas  actualize  themselves  in  becoming,  and  stamp  them- 
selves in  the  uAij.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  idea«, 
striving;  to  mould  and  to  master  the  7\i),  siiould  meet  the 
kindred  spirit  in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its 
aspects, — is  all  the  phenomema  of  the  beautiful  and  good. 
Through  the  symbols— however  inadeqoate  to  the  original 
type — of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  sensible  world,  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  original  author  himself  was  to  be  called  np  in  the 
mind  that  belongs  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  longing  after 
him  awakened  within  it ; — by  means  of  this  contemplation 
the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  Platonisni  taught  that  there  was  a  resistance  of  the  vXq 
against  these  ideas,  which  would  never  entirely  be  vanquished  ; 
it  insisted  on  an  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifes- 
tation which  could  never  be  overcwne.  According  to  this 
view,  evil  is,  in  ihis  world,  a  necessary  antithesis  to  good.  It 
is  inseparable  from  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  uXi) ;  and 
therefore  it  is  only  by  a  contemplation,  rising  to  the  spiritual 
world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  opposition,  which 
•  See  above,  p.  U. 
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will  always  of  necessity  continue  to  eiist  in  this  lower  re^oa. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the  aristocratic 
principle  of  the  anciait  world,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
took  that  direction,  by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplative  life 
was  exalted  far  above  the  practical ;  as,  in  like  manner,  this 
defect — though  more  or  less  tempered  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  reaction  of  the  Christian  principle — cleaves  to  the 
Gnostic  systems  generaJly.  Now  in  proportion  as  ilie  one  or 
the  other  of  these  elements  of  its  theory  predominated,  Plato- 
nism  came  to  be  united  with  either  a  more  practical,  sesthetico- 
artistic  tendency,  or  an  ascetical  and  contemplative  one. 
Congidered  in  the  former  element,  Flatonism  contains  within 
it  the  genuine  principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of 
ethics;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  realize  what  lies  within  if,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  other  element  should  be  driven  into  the 
background.  This  Dualism  must  be  practically  annulled ; 
the  means  must  be  given  to  it  to  reconcile  the  oppoeition 
betwe^i  the  idea  and  the  manifestation ;  and  this  could  be  fiir- 
nished  only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemption  of  mankind.  Thus 
Flatonism  points  to  Christianity,  through  which  alone  the 
ethical  problems  contained  in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be 
actually  realized. 

Now  the  mental  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  those  Gnostic  systems,  and  out  of  which  sprang  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  world — the  predominant  Chiental  prin- 
ciple of  total  alienation  from  the  world  and  from  all  human 
affections — tended  to  give  prominence  to  one  of  those  elements 
and  to  repress  tbe  other;  as  is  manifest  in  the  peculiar  etliical 
avBtfma  of  the  later  Flatonists  generally,  if  we  except  Plotinus. 
in  iact,  one  of  these  Gnostics  (Marcion)  combined,  as  we 
ehall  see,  with  the  docrine  of  the  vXrt,  a  direction  of  thought 
in  other  respects  altogether  foreign  to  Platonism. 

The  moat  essential  distinction  of  the  several  Gnostic  Hystems, 
and  the  one  moreover  which  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  basu  of 
their  classification,  arises  from  the  different  d^;ree  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view 
of  the  universe,  relatively  to  die  pure  Christian  view.  It  is 
the  pervading  Dualistic  element,  by  virtue  of  which  those 
oppositions  which  Christianity  exhibits  as  conflicting  with  the 
primal  unity  of  creation,  and  having  first  arisen  in  the  fall  of 
the  creature  and  to  be  removed  ultimately  by  redemption,  are 
c2 
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regarded  as  origina]  and  grounded  in  the  very  pridciples  of 
existeDce,  and,  therefore,  such  also  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  redemption  itseif — the  opposition,  viz.,  between 
a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order  of  things ; 
between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
Wherever  this  opposition  was  appi^ended  generally,  and  in  its 
extreme  sense,  nothing  less  th^  an  absolute  contrariety  could 
.  be  supposed  between  Christianity  and  the  creation,  between 
nature  and  history.  In  such  cases  Christianity  must  appear  as 
alh^ther  a  sudden  phenomenon,  as  a  fragment  disconnected 
trom  all  else,  as  an  incident  wholly  unexpected  and  unpremired. 
According  to  this  view,  no  gradual  development  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, as  an  organically  connected  whole,  could  be  admitted. 
The  connection,  also,  between  Christianity  aod  Judfusm  must 
be  broken.  And  all  this  seems  eoncwitrated  in  the  way  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to 
the  Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  jEons.  Ever}-- 
thing  depends,  then,  on  the  circumstance  whether  an  absolute 
opposition  was  here  assumed,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some 
sort  of  mediation.  It  is  manifest  bow  deeply  this  difference 
must  atfect  every  religious  and  moral  consideration. 

In  one  respect  all  the  Gnostics  agree :  they  alt  held  [as  we 
remarked  above)  a  world  purely  emanating  out  of  the  vital 
development  of  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the 
divine  essence,*  to  be  far  exalted  above  any  outward  creation 
produced  by  God's  plastic  power,  and  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
esisting  matter.  They  i^ree,  moreover,  in  holding  that  the 
immediate  framerof  ihii  lower  world  was  not  the  Father  ottkaf 
higher  world  of  emanation,  but  the  Demiurge,  (lt)fiiovpy6c,) 
a  being  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  Immed  and 
governed  by  him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  to 
the  Father  of  it.  But  here  arose  a  difference ;  for  while  they 
all  maintained  the  fact  of  such  a  subordination,  they  did  not 
agree  in  their  oonceplions  of  it.  Some,  setting  out  from  ideas 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
(as  appears  from  consulting  the  Alexandrian  veraon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  Philo's  works,)  supposed  that  the 
Supreme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by  His  minis- 
tering spirits,  by  the  angels.     At  the  head  of  these  ai^;els 
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stood  ODO  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of  all ;  there&re 
called  the  artificer  and  governor  of  ti>e  world.  This  Deniiui^ 
they  compared  with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  ^irit  uf 
Plato  and  tha  Platonists,*  who,  moreover,  according  to  the 
Tinueus  of  Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Reason  in  that  which  is  becoming  and  temporal.  This  angel 
is  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  oa  this  lower  stage  of 
existence :  he  does  not  act  independently,  taut  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  tbe  Supreme  God  ;  just  aa 
the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Platoiiists  creates  all  tilings 
aflier  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Reason  (vouc).  f  But  these  ideas  transcend  his  limited 
essence ;  he  cannot  understand  them ;  he  is  merely  their 
uncon^ious  organ  ;  and  therefore  ia  unable  himself  to  com- 
prehend tlie  whole  scope  and  meanii^  of  the  work  which  he 
perfonns.  As  an  organ  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher 
in^iration,  he  reveals  higher  truths  than  he  himself  can 
c<Hnprehead.  And  here  also  the  Gnostics  adopted  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews  in  supposii^  that  the  Supreme  God  had 
revealed  Himself  to  their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who 
served  Him  as  the  ministers  of  His  will.  From  them  came 
the  law  by  Moses.  Moreover,  they  considered  the  Demiurge 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  in  this  respect 
also ; — as  tbe  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  portioned  out  to 
the  guidance  of  other  angds,  so  ibe  Jewish  people,  considered 
as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  are  committed  to  the  especial 
care  of  the  Dcmiui^  as  Hi<i  representative.!  He  revealed 
also  in  the  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  no  less  than  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  those  higher  ideas  which,  in  their  true 
significancy,  he  himself  was  unable  to  understand.  The  Old 
Testament,  like  the  whole  creation,  was  the  veiled  symbol  of 
a  higher  mundane  system,  t/ie  veiled  type  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Jews  themselves  the  Gnostics,  however,  afler  the 
example  of  the  Alexandrians,  carefully  distinguished  between 
the  great  mass,  who  are  merely  a  representative  type  of  the 

•  Tbe  iiirtfi,  9i>[,  the  9iJ[  ytntl,. 

t  The  J  irtt.  fi^,— sn  antitheais  to  the  yuvrit,  the  3»V  yt'wrii  of 
Plato,— the  wofiiuyiiM  of  Ihe  Dirine  lUiEon  ^poMatized. 

J  Aixording  lo  the  Aleiandrian  TersioQ  of  Dculeron.  iiiii.  8,  3  ;  "Oti 
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pec^le  of  G  od,  (the  Israelites  according  to  the  flesh,  the  'lopaijik 
luvOnros,  vara  trapin,)  and  the  small  numberof  those  whowera 
really  conscious  of  their  destioatioa  as  the  people  of  God  (the 
soul  of  the  mass,  the  spiritual  men  nf  Philo ;  the'Iirpa^X  wrivfia- 
Ttxog,  voiro'c  ;  the  true  priestly  race,  living  in  the  contemplaticai 
of  God  ;  the  itvitp  i>puy  rov  dtov;  the  wj'tv/iaruro/,  -yviiiaTtroi,  SS 
coutradistinguifihedfrotnihe^^u^iTi'rriKoi').  The  latter,  with 
their  carnal  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  forni,  perceived  not 
that  (Aw  was  merely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  could  not  enter 
into  the  meaoing  of  the  symbol  itself.*  Thus  those  carnal  Jews 
red^nised  not  the  angel  by  whom  in  all  the  Tkecphaniet  of  the 
Old  Testament  God  revealed  Himself;  they  knew  not  the 
Demiurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden  Siqireme  God, 
who  never  reveals  hitmelf'm  the  sensible  worid.  Here,  lite- 
wise,  they  confounded  the  type  and  the  archetype,  the  symbol 
and  the  idea.  They  rose  not  higher  than  this,&emiiir^;  they 
look  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  hinuelf.  Those  spiritual 
men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  divined, 
the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism;  they  rose  beyond  the  Demi- 
urge to  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God ;  they,  therefore,  are 
properly  bis  true  loorskippers  (Stpaniiroi).  The  religion  of 
the  former  was  grounded  simply  on  a  mere  faith  of  au&ori^; 
the  latter  lived  in  the  eontetnptatum  of  divine  things.  IM 
former  needed  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Demiurge 
—by  rewards,  punishments,  and  threats;  the  latter  needed  no 
such  means  of  disdpline ;  they  rose  by  the  lofty  aspiratioas  of 
their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fountain 
itf  blessedness  to  dtoee  that  are  fi  tied  fivcMnmunion  with  him — 
who  love  him  for  his  own  aake.^ 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosopbists  of  Alexandria  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  with  this  new  religion  had  own- 
bined  their  old  opinions,  they  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment completely  unveiled  by  Christianity,  and  the  highest  idea 

*  Thus  ID  tht  epiitU  aacribed  to  Banabat,  a  moderate  Gnostic,  wbo 
vas  &r  from  having  attBined  to  that  bigheT  Gnotis  which  multed  from 
the  miilnre  of  the  Alexandrian  idealitm  with  Syrian  theoaophy,  aMCMs 
thai  ifae  Jewi  had  altogether  misaDdentood  the  oerenionial  law,  in 
abserviDg  it  ontvardly,  inalud  of  seeiag  in  it  ao  atlegorical  representa- 
tion of  DDiveml  religion  and  moral  trmba.  Gnoaia  ntniiihed  the  k^ 
■which  fint  Dnlocked  Uiia  its  true  meaning. 

t  8m  above.  Part  I.  p.  79,  &c.,  as  to  the  twofold  relipooa  poaitiM 
according  to  Philo. 
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of  the  whole  creation  brought  clearly  to  light.  The  scope  and 
end  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  human  devplopment,  was 
liow  for  the  first  time  manifest  As  far  as  the  Supreme  ^on,* 
who  appeared  in  the  peison  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above  the 
aogeb  and  the  Demiurge,  so  &r  does  Chrintianitj  transcend 
Judaism  and  the  whole  earthly  creatioo.  The  Demiurge  him- 
self now  understands  the  rerelation  of  a  higher  system  of 
things  entering  within  his  realm,  and  serves  henceforward  as 
its  conscious  organ. 

If  by  Jewish  theologians  the  law  was  called  6.  law  d^>ensed 
by  angels,  in  order  to  mark  its  divine,  as  opposed  to  a  merely 
human  ori^D,  so  also  in  the  apostolical  epbtles  this  designa- 
tion is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the 
inferiority  (d  Judaism  to  Christianity,  as  the  absolute  religion, 
for  which  all  the  earlier  partial  revelations  of  the  divine  were 
only  preparatory.  The  all-perfect  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Son,  through  whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  diSer^it  angels — difierent  godlike 
powers.  By  the  manifestation  of  the  comprehensive  whole, 
everything  partial  is  rendered  superfluous.f  This  profound 
idea  is  the  centre  of  the  fanciful  speeulations  of  the  Gnostics, 
spinning  out  as  they  do  everything  into  a  mythical  form. 

What  tlie  Gnostics  who  adopted  this  view  said  of  the  relation 
of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creatimi,  of  his  previous  dominion,  to 
the  s^pearanve  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  affords  glimpses 
of  profound  ideas.  Th^  endeavour  to  express  how  the  whole 
was  implanted  in  the  original  creation,  only  in  idea,  and  in 
the  germ,  which  was  actually  realised  and  fulfilled  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  reason,  first  attaining 
through  Christianity  to  a  fiill  and  clear  consciousness  of  tlte 
ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was  to 
express  these  in  an  actual  manifestatian — a  great  and  fruitful 
idea,  which,  but  vaguely  divined  by  the  Gnosis,  an'aited  its 
clear  and  discreet  exposition  by  a  future  seience,  deeply  rooted 
in  Christianity.  Gnosticism  bore  within  it  the  germ  (first 
presented  in  the  form  of  poetic  intuition)  of  a  true  philosophy 
of  his'ory. 

The  otlur  parly  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  maiidy  of  such  as, 
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before  thrir  accession  to  Chriatianity,  hod  not  beei  followers 
of  the  Motaic  religion,  but  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period, 
framed  to  themsdvea  an  Oriental  Gnoab,  opposed  to  Judaism 
as  well  as  to  all  popular  Ttligiotu,  and  aimilar  to  that  of  which 
ne  find  traces  in  tlie  books  of  the  Sabotuia,  and  of  which 
examples  may  still  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Feraiana 
and  the  Hindoos.  They  did  not,  like  the  former  class,  regard 
the  Demiurge  with  hia  ajigela  aa  a  aubordinate,  finite  b^g, 
but  aa  one  absolutely  hostile  Co  the  Supreme  G-od.  The  Demi- 
urge and  his  angels,  not  withstand  ing-  their  finite  nature,  were 
to  establish  their  indepoidence ;  they  will  tolerate  no  fore^ 
rule  within  their  realm.  Whateverof  a  higher  nature  deecenda 
into  their  kingdom  they  seek  to  hold  imprisoned  there,  lest  it 
should  raise  itself  above  their  narrow  preeincta.  Probably,  in 
this  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgic  angels  coincided, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful  atar-spirita, 
who  iteek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  b^^ile  him  by  various 
arte  of  deception,  and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  away  over 
the  thingaof  this  world.*  The  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limit- 
ing being ;  proud,  jealoua,  revengeful ;  and  this  bis  character 
betrays  itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  came  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  much  that 
is  aiithropopathic  ascribed  to  God — so  much  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Deity  and  with  moral 
perfection — it  might  indeed  have  occurred  to  these  Gnoatica, 
had  they  lived  in  a  difiereot  spiritual  atmosphere,  to  consider 
all  thia  as  human  error,  whereby  the  true  idea  of  God  had 
been  vitiated.  But  to  refer  it  to  a  subjective  origin,  and  to 
expimn  it  psycholt^ically,  was  alti^ether  remote  from  their 
habit  of  thought.  Judaism  no  less  than  paganism  appeared 
iu  its  contrasts  to-Christianity  somethii^  too  positively  real 
to  admit  of  being  afttisfeotorily  explained  in  thia  way.  They 
fancied  they  could  trace  iu  the  life  of  nations  the  influence  of  aelf- 
subsistent  spiritual  potentates,  who  controlled  the  general  con- 
sciousaess,  Wliat  St.  Paul  aaya  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
put  down  by  Christ  (h^aii  and  cfovirfait;)  they  referred  to  thew 

■  Accordingly, in  tlie  ■jBtemofibeseSBbceniHitheaeveDpUiiet^mM 
and  the  twelre  Btarspiritiof  the  zodiac,  who  sprang  fhun  an  insular  eoo- 
uection  between  the  chested  Fetohil  imji  the  spirit  of  darkneaa,  play  sn  im- 
portant pan  in  everylhiDg  that  it  bad.  To  their  deceptive  Brta  the  SabiBana 
traced  toe  origin  of  those  deteeiable  religions,  Jodsum  and  ChriHtiaEiitf. 
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agents.  As  in  paganism  they  saw  the  kU^om  of  the  demons, 
BO  io  Judaism  they  sav  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  so, 
while  they  acknowledged  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  true,  Uiey  transferred  to  the  Demiurge  himself  ivhatever  in 
the  idea  of  God,  as  [iresented  by  the  Old  Testament,  appeared 
to  them  defective.  They  saw  the  image  of  tliis  being  reflected 
m  the  character  and  in  tite  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted 
ta  his  service.  Even  in  nature,  »here  they  recognised  the 
rule  of  an  iron  necessity,  ^verning  by  invariable  and  inexor- 
able laws,  they  believed  that  the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed 
tiiTough  Christ,  vras  not  to  be  found.  They  saw  there  a  plas- 
tic power,  manifesting  itself  indeed,  but  unable  to  ntaster 
its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  ^;encie3  which  resisted 
its  own  efforts.  They  beheld  here  the  old  chaos  breaking 
loose  t^io  in  manifold  ways ;  the  wild  energy  of  the  vXij, 
revoltii^  without  control  against  the  doi&nion  which  the 
fashbner  would  exercise  over  it,  casting  off  the  yoke  imposed 
on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun.  They  recog- 
nised here,  indeed,  a  powerful  but  not  an  all-powerful  Demi- 
urge, gainst  whose  rule  the  u\i|,  which  he  sought  to  subject 
to  bis  will,  was  continually  rebelling.  The  same  jealous 
being,  limited  in  his  power,  rulii^  with  despotic  sway,  they 
imagined  they  saw  in  nature  no  less  than  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  peculiar  views  involved  however  the  truth  that, 
even  at  the  st^e  of  illumination  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament,  religion  was  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  world ;  even  though  it  was 
designed  to  reveal  a  higher,  theistic  element  in  opposition  to 
that  principle.  This  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These  Gnostics  thus  judged : 
— the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  love,  who  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  has  revealed  him- 
self in  this  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  seeds  of  life 
which  He  has  scattered  among  men,  but  the  germination  of 
wliich  the  Demiurge  strives  to  check  and  suppress.  The  per- 
fect God  was  at  most  known  and  worshipped  in  mysteries 
by  a  few  spiritual  men.  But  now  this  God  has  through  his 
highest  .^kin,  at  once,  and  without  any  foregoing  preparation, 
come  down  to  this  inferior  world,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindled  spiritual  natures 
which  were  here  held  in  bondage.    Christianity  found  nowhere 
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in  tlje  whole  creation  a  sympathetic  welcome,  except  in  those 
theosophical  schools  where  a  higherwisdom  in  the  form  of  secret 
doctrines  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

Thb  difference  between  the  Gnostic  syslems  was  one  of 
great  importance,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiur^  as 
an  organ  and  representative  of  the  supreme  God,  who  fiisb- 
ioned  nature  according  to  his  ideas,  and  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom  in  history,  might,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  recc^nise  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  both 
in  nature  and  in  history.  They  were  not  necessarily  driven  to 
an  unchristian  hatred  of  the  world.  They  could  admit  that 
the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  relatimis; 
that  everythii^  of  the  earth  was  capahle  of  b^g  refined  and 
ennobled  by  its  influence.  In  thdr  ascetic  views  they  might 
therefore  be  very  moderate,  as  we  find  actually  to  have  been 
the  case  with  many  of  this  class  ;  but  still  their  notion  of  the 
vkif  would  lead  to  the  mischievous  practical  result  of  tracing 
evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of  Mnse ;  and  their  over  valua- 
tion of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might  prove  unfiivourable 
to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contnuy,  the  other 
fbim  of  Gnoras,  which  represented  the  Creator  of  tlie  world  as 
a  being  directly  opposed  to  the  supreme  God  and  His  higher 
^tem,  would  uecesaarily  lead  to  a  wildly  &natical  and  moroee 
hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. This  espre^ed  itself  in  two  ways ;  among  the  nobler 
and  more  sennble  class  it  took  the  form  of  an  extreme  and  rigid 
asceticism,  of  an  anxious  abhorrence  of  all  contact  with  the  world 
— though  to  mould  and  fashion  that  world  constdtutee  a  part 
of  the  Christian  vocation.  In  this  case  morality  could  at  best 
be  only  negative,  a  mere  preparatoiy  purification  to  contem- 
plation. But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world,  when 
coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  &na- 
ticism  and  a  bold  contempt  of  all  moral  obligations.  When 
the  Gnostics  had  once  started  upon  the  principle  that  the 
whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  finite,  ungodlike  spirit, 
and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of  the  divine — that 
the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  world  are  held 
in  bondage  by  it- — they  easily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
everything  external  is  a  matrer  of  perfect  indifference  to  the 
inner  man  i  nothing  of  a  lofUer  nature  can  there  be  expressed ; 
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the  outwant  man  may  indulge  in  every  hist,  provided  rally 
tliat  the  tranquillity  of  the  inner  raaa  is  not  thereby  disturbed 
in  its  meditation.  The  best  way  to  show  contempt  of,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to,  tliis  wKUthed  alien  world  was,  not  to  allow 
the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  situation.  Men  sliould 
mortify  sense  by  indulging  in  every  luat,  and  still  preserving 
their  tranquillity  of  mind  unruffled.  "  We  must  conquer  Iu$t 
by  the  enjoyment  of  lust,"  said  these  strong  men  (esprits  forts), 
"  for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  lust  wlio  i 
has  never  tried  it ;  but  true  greatness  consists  in  not  being 
overcome  by  it,  when  surrounded  by  it.''*  Although  the  I 
statements  of  adversaries  ought  not  to  be  received  without 
gre^  caution  and  distrust,  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
such  witnesses  were  liable,  drher  by  unfriendly  inferences  or 
the  miaconstruciion  of  t«Tas,  to  impute  to  such  sects  much 
that  wan  &lse,  nevertheless  the  charikcteristic  maxims  quoted 
from  their  own  lips,  and  the  coucurrent  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Iiennus  and  Epiphanios,  and  of  those  still  more  unpre- 
judiced and  careful  inquirers  ihe  Alexandrian  fathers,  places 
it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they  not  merely  taught 
such  principles,  but  also  put  them  in  practice.  Besides,  that 
anemy  of  Christiani^,  the  Neo-Flatonist  Forphyiy,  corrobo- 
rates this  statement  by  quoting  frmn  the  mouths  of  these  per- 
aooB  maxims  of  a  dmilar  import.  \  "A  little  standing  pool," 
tliey  said,  "may  be  defiled,  when  any  impure  substence  is 
poured  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean,  which  receives  everything, 
because  it  knows  its  own  immensity.  So  littie  men  are 
ova>come  by  eating ;  but  he  who  is  an  ocean  of  strength 
{ilmiata,  probably  a  peculiar  term  of  thdrs,  and  a  misin- 
terprMation  of  St.  Paul's  lat^uaoe,  1  CoiintL  viii.  9,  vi. 
19)  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled."  Not  only  in  the 
history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  but 
also  among  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude 
islanders  of  Auslialia,  instances  may  be  found  of  such  tenden- 
cies to  defy  all  moral  obligations,  arising  either  from  specula- 
tive or  mystical  elvments,  or  it  may  be  frnm  some  subjective 
caprice  opposii^  itself  to  all  positive  law.  In  the  general  tempe- 
rament of  the  present  period,  the  false  yearning  of  ihe  subjective 
after  total  emancipation,  and  the  breaking  loose  from  all  the 

•  CleEoens,  Stromat.  lib.  II.  t  411. 

t  De  ab(tiiienti>  Cam.  lib.  I.  a.  40  et  icq. 
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bmids,  holy  or  unholy,  by  which  society  had  been  previously- 
kept  Kfiether,  is  quite  apparent.  And  this  tendency  might 
aeem  to  find  a  point  of  sympathy  in  that  unshackling  of  the 
spirit,  radically  different,  however,  in  its  ciiaracter,  which 
Christianity  brought  bIoub  with  it, 

Tliis  difference  in  the  Gnostic  theories  shows  itself  again  in 
their  several  views  of  particular  moral  relations.  The  Gnos- 
tics of  the  last  class  dther  enjoined  celibacy,  and  abhorred 
marriage  as  impure  and  pro&ne,  or  else — on  the  principle 
that  whatever  pertained  to  sense  is  iiidifTerent,  and  that  men 
.ought  in  this  respect  to  deiy  the  Demiurge  by  despising  his 
stringent  laws — they  justified  the  gratificatiou  of  every  Juat. 
Those  of  the  first  class,  on  the  contrary,  honoured  marriage  aa 
a  holy  estate ;  and  in  this  respect  also  saw  in  Christianity  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  arelation  introduced  into  the  world  of  the 
Dmniuige,  as  a  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Indeed  the 
Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world 
as  a  symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  everywhere 
to  trace  the  manifeatatioa  of  the  same  supreme  law  in  various  gra- 
dations of  different  stages  of  existence,  went  so  far  as  to  see  in  the 
relation  of  marriage  thefulfilment  uf  a  higher  law  which  pervades 
every  stage  and  degree  of  existence,  from  the  highest  link  of 
the  chain  downwards.  We  here  Fec<%Dise  in  the  Valentinian 
Gnosis  the  first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, scientifically  to  determine  the  true  significance  of  mar- 
riage, in  its  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  universe — a  point 
which  the  mind  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Sympo- 
tium !  but  which  could  not  be  reached  and  adequately  pre- 
sented until  Christianity  had  led  meit  to  recognise  the  oneness 
of  God's  image  in  both  the  sexes,  and  their  consequent  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  common  type  of  humanity. 

The  difference  between  tkete  two  tendencies  of  Gno»ticitm 
strongly  manifested  itself  again  in  their  several  ways  of  contem- 
plating Christ's  person.  All  Gnostics  agreed,  it  is  true,  in 
thb  respect — that,  as  they  distinguished  the  God  of  heaven 
from  the  God  of  nature,  and  consequently  made  an  undue 
separation  between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  world,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Yet  as  in  the  principle  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  rhe  two  chief  branches  of  Gnosticiam,  so  we  shall 
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observe  the  same  dtfierence,  too,  in  the  coniequence  fo  which 
it  I«d.  We  shall  find  on  esseniial  divergence  in  the  views 
entertained  of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ.  One  class  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ 
OS  real,  and  even  as  powessed  of  a  certain  dignity  of  its  own  ; 
yet,  as  they  made  two  Gods  of  the  one  Grod  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  instrument  of  the  former,  so  they  divided  the 
one  Christ  into  two  Christs — a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly 
and  an  earthly  Christ^the  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ 
of  the  former  ;  and  this,  not  by  an  original  and  inseparable 
union,  but  in  such  swse  that  the  former  first  united  himself 
with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  But  the  other 
form  of  Gno^,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  of  Christie 
anity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  mea,  making  of  the  God  of  Christ 
and  the  goapei  a  different  b^ng  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  necessarily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ's 
manifesUtion  with  nature  and  with  history.  The  favourite 
notion  of  oriental  &ncy,*  and  which  had  long  gained  currency 
among  the  Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  outward  eye  in  various  delusive  though 
sensible  form«,  but  posesssing  no  reality  of  substance,  was 
applied  lo  Christ.  One  entire  and  important  part  of  his 
earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  criticized 
away  ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  made  to  l>e  a 

agree  with  those  who  hold  that  Docetum  was  only  one  fonn, 
'  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  a  decided  tendency 
to  idealiun  and  rationalism  manifested  itself;  so  that,  had 
the  Doceta  lived  at  some  other  period,  they  would  have 
substituted  in  place  of  the  historical  Christ  a  mere  ideal  one. 
We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  essence 
of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  symptoms  through  which  it 
expressed  itself.  Docetism  may  be  the  result  of  very  difibrent 
tendencies  of  mind — of  a  supranaturalist  as  well  as  of  a  ration- 

*  We  haie  only  to  thick  of  the  Hindoo  Maia,  and  the  host  of  Indian 
mj'tha. 

t  Jost  as  Philo's  id«a  of  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  led  to  the 
vicwa  entertained  bv  one  Jewish  sect  respecting  ihe  angelopluuues  no- 
ticed in  JdGtin  M.,  Dial.  c.  Trjph.    See  vol.  I.  p.  98. 
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alUt.  It  might  have  been  founded  on  a  strong  interest  to  give 
all  possible  prominence  to  tliia  supematnral  and  real  element 
in  Christ's  appearance.  Doceti«ni  in  thb  case  might  nippose 
a  real,  though  not  sensuous  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of  - 
Christ  to  humanity.  Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  this 
view,  to  humanity,  as  a  BOiuce  <^  divine  life;  only  he  did  not 
present  himself  to  man's  eye  of  sense  in  his  true,  divine  nature, 
but,  in  order  to  l>e  perceived  by  tliem,  without,  liowever,  coming 
himself  into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  genaible 
vfM.  His  appearance  was  something  objectively  true ;  but  the 
sensible  form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely 
subjective  ;  for  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  men,  under  the 
dominion  of  sense,  could  hold  any  intercoi»se  with  a  nature  bo 
divine.  A.  Iiig^hly  and  exclusively  supranaturalist  mode  o(  view 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  toUl  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
natural  element  in  Christ.  But  even  under  this  form  of  Docet- 
ism  there  might  also  lurk  a  tendency  to  subtilize  Christianity, 
and  to  make  the  life  of  Christ  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
communication  from  God,  to  substitute  the  idea  of  God's  re- 
deeming power  for  the  historical  Redeemer.  In  short,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  such  a  tendency  an  opposition 
to  historical  Ghrietianity,  of  which,  indeed,  we  shall  afterwards 
find  instances. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked 
into  the  New  Testament,  they  could  easily  find  it  all  there, 
since  they  only  sought  for  points  to  which  they  might  attach 
it.  Trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  h^ber  spiritual  na- 
ture, which  was  to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  tliey  gave 
themselves  imt  little  ccmcem  about  the  letter  of  the  religious 
records.  In  all  cases  they  were  fw  explaining  outward  thinga 
from  within — tliat  is,  from  their  own  intuitions,  which  were 
above  all  doubt ;  they  disdained  tlie  helps  necessary  to  unfold 
the  spirit  contained  under  tiie  cover  of  the  word ;  tliey  de- 
spised the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language.*  Consequently 
in  interpreting  the  records  of  religion  they  were  liable  to  all 
manner  of  delusion ;  while  also,  without  Euiy  intention  of  fraud, 
they  had  power  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as 
they  were  themselves,  within  the  circle  of  th^  intuitions  and 
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symbolical  representations.  Takinff,  for  instance,  the  term 
"  world,"  wherever  it  occnrs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
and  the  same  »eiise,  neither  distinguishing  nor  separating;  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  world,  they  could  ea^jily  enough 
find  proofs  for  the  position  titat  the  whole  earthly  creation  is 
&ulty  and  defective,  so  that  it  could  not  have  proce^ed  from  the 
Supreme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  to  whose  simplicity 
and  profound  practical  meaning  tliey  were  quite  blind,  were 
specially  welcome  to  them,  because  in  them,  when  the  point  of 
comparison  which  first  i>ugge«ted  them  was  once  dropped,  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  had  the  flillest  scope.  The  contro- 
versy excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary  mode  of  exposition 
among  ihe  Gnostics,  had  the  good  effect  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  their  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammatical 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  leadii^  them  to  esta- 
blish the  first  hermeneutical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from 
numerous  examples  in  IrenEeus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  is  allowable  and  even  neces- 
sary for  guiding  the  multitude  was  a  deeply-rooted  principle  of 
the  aristocratism  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  it  was  Christianity 
that  first  cut  off  all  justification  of  falsehood,  und  first  awaken^ 
a  general  conviction  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  truthful- 
ness, founded  on  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rationa],  all  created 
alike  in  the  image  of  God ;  so  it  was  an  inseparable  conse- 

Sience  of  that  reaction  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  with  which 
noeticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle  of  the  condi- 
tional legitimacy  of  Fal^^ehood  once  more  slipped  in.  &^  means 
of  the  oppositiim  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical 
and  spiritual  men,  they  conid  coll  it  good  to  descend  from  the 
higher  position  to  the  lower,  and  to  say  to  the  latter  stage 
what  is  &1se,  because  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  tlie  pure 
truth.  This  principle  influenced  tiidr  interpretation  of  tlje 
New  Testament ;  and  led  them  to  invent  the  theory  of  exege- 
tical  accommodation.  Many  among  them  asserted  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  expressed  tJiemselves  differently  according  to 
the  different  standing  of  those  whom  they  addressed — that 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  these  different  positions ; 
to  the  natural  men  fthe  i/™x<«"')i  '*'™*  *•"*  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  unconscious  ftuth— faith  on  outward  autho- 
rity and  on  miracles  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish 
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prejudices) — they  spoke  only  of  a  Demiurge,  fbr  ia  truth  the 
limited  capacities  of  these  mea  nere  unfitted  for  auything 
higher.  The  higher  truths  from  the  world  of  -^lons,  and  re- 
lating to  that  world,  they  had  communicated  to  uone  but  a 
Email  drcle  of  the  initiated,  who,  by  virtue  of  ttieir  higlier,  spi- 
ritual nature  (the  xciu/ianiroi))  were  capable  of  uDderetandiiig 
Buch  truths.  But  in  all  other  cases  tht^  had  simply  hinted  at 
these  truths  in  isolated  Bgiires  and  symbols,  intelligible  to  Kuch 
natures  alone.  That  higher  wisdom  ihey  liad,  as  St.  Paul  de- 
clared, 1  Corinth,  ii.  6,  spoken  by  word  of  mouth  only  to 
such  as  were  perf'ect ;  and  it  was  only  by  oral  transmisnoo 
within  the  circle  of  the  initiated  that  it  was  to  be  continually 
handed  down.  The  knowledge  of  tliis  secret  traditiou,  there- 
fore, first  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the  more  profound  espoi^tion 
of  scripture.  Though  other  church  teai^hera,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  Platonism  had  loo  great  an  influence,  were  not  wholly 
exempt  from  thif  aristocratic  element,  yet  the  clear  and  earnest 
Christian  spirit  expressly  opposed  it  in  the  peivon  of  Ireneeus. 
"The  apostles,"  he  said,*  "  who  were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the 
erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  sick,  assuredly 
did  out  speak  to  them  according  to  thur  existing  oinnions,  but 
according  to  the  revelation  of  truth.  What  physician  who 
desire?  to  heal  the  sick  will  treat  liis  patient  just  as  he  would 
have  him,  and  not  rather  so  as  will  effect  his  cure?  The 
apostles,  who  were  disciples  of  the  truth,  are  strangers  to  all 
fdlsehood,  because  falsehood  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth, 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Ijord,  who  is 
the  truth,  could  not  therefore  deceive." 

Others,  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to  submit 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticii^m,  affirming 
it  to  be  impossible  finm  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone 
to  get  at  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ ;  for  the  apostles  them- 
selves were  still  in  some  degree  fettered  by  psychical  or 
Jewish  opinions.  The  spiritual  man  (the  Pneunialicus)  must 
sift  the  "  natural'' from  the  "spiritual"  in  their  writings. 
And  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish,  in  Christ's  dis- 
courses, what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural  Christ  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed 
through  him  by  the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  liad  not  yet 
reached  its  full  development,  but  still  tluctuatad  between  the 
•  Ub.  III.  c.  5. 
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proTince  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  "  Pieroma  ;"*  and  irbat 
had  been  Bp<^eu  through  him  by  the  supreme  yoit  out  ut'tbe 
Pieroma.  t 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  this  theosophical  mode  of  view 
and  expreasicHi  is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of 
thinking,  which  strives  to  soar  above  the  ChriEt  aod  the  Chri«- 
tianity  of  history.  It  evidently  proceeds  on  the  hypothesra 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  idea  and  its  manifeetation  in  the 
original  Christianity — of  a  perfectibility  of  Christianity,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  which,  in 
its  first  form  of  manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure 
evolution  of  tlie  idea.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself  a  dis- 
tinction was  also  made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and 
what  belongs  to  the  disturbing  element  of  the  temporal  mani- 
festation— between  the  troth  which  he  uttered  in  the  inune- 
diateness  of  uispiration  from  an  intuition  soaring  beyond  all 
temporal  considerations,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior 
position  of  reflection  disturbed  by  the  ideas  of  time. 

These  Gnostics  for  the  most  part  had  no  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  establisiiing  distinct 
communities  of  their  own,  Tbey  were  convinced  that  the 
peychical  natures  were  unable,  from  their  lower  station,  to  un- 
derstand Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  the  church 
gave  it ;  that  they  could  net  reach  beyond  a  blind  &ith  on 
authority ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the 
higher  spiritual  intuition ;— they  did  not  wish  therefore  to  dis- 
turb these  common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  peace  of 
fiiith ;  i  they  were  for  uniting  with  the  ordinary  congrogations, 
and  establishing  in  connection  with  them  a  kind  of  tlieosophic 
school  of  Chrittiaa  ntytleriet,  to  which  all  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  whom  they  could  diB<»m  that  higher  faculty  which 
was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained  that  they  were 
called  herotics,  though  they  fully  concurred  in  the  teaching  of 
the  church. § 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  church,  had  they  suc- 

•  The  Sophia,  Aehamolli.    See  below.         t  Vid.  Ireo.  lib.  III.  c,  S. 

I  Qncrnnlur  de  nobiB,  quod.  «nin  similia  nobiscam  seatiant.  sine 
cams  absiinesniuB  dos  a  commnuieatioae  eoram,  ft,  cum  eadem  dicant 
ec  esndem  habeuit  doctriusm,  voceiDua  illoi  biertilicoa.  Ireo.  lib.  III. 
c.  IS. 
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ceeded  in  thrar  design  of  propagating  their  sect  within  it  by 
means  of  such  &  diBtinction  cf  two  different  positions  in  reli- 
gion ?  The  very  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  of  do 
such  distinction,  which  resta  on  the  fact  of  a  common  faith 
unitino;  all  hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  Jife — in 
short,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  itself- — would 
have  been  iJiereby  destroyed.  Christianity  could,  as  we  have 
seen,  let  itself  down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  position  of  the 
mind  ;  it  could  wrap  iiself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thus 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  who  required  to  be 
trained  to  Christian  freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  Still  the 
essentials  of  the  church  remained,  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
form,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  an  earlier  stage  of  rel^ous 
development.  But  had  the  church  allowed  room  for  such  a 
distinction  within  its  bosom,  it  must  have  forfeited  its  very 
esuenee  and  existence.  Accordingly  the  spirit,  which  throws 
off  whatever  it  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  to  its  own  nature, 
united  men  of  the  most  opposite  theological  tendencies  in  a 
common  resistance  to  this  reaction,  which  directly  threatened 
the  very  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  twofold  conflict  (o  sustain — a  conflict  with 
the  Christi&n  principle  which  laboured  to  maintain  its  essential 
independence,  and  another  with  Flatonism.  Flotinus,  who  in 
his  works  nowhere  openly  attacks  Christianity,  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  because 
in  their  speculations  they  pretended  to  soar  high  above  Plato 
and  the  old  Greek  philosophy.*  He  evidently  does  them  injus- 
tice when  he  asserts  that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  of 
ideas,  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  partly  in  novelties,  devoid,  how- 
ever, of  truth,  which  they  had  devised  in  order  to  form  a  system 
of  tlicir  own.t  Their  divergence  from  PJatonism  was  by  no 
means  an  arbitrary  elaborate  device,  worked  out  with  a  view 
to  outdo  antiquity  ;  but  it  was  necessarily  grounded  in  their 
religious    and   philosophical    principles, — as  indeed  Plotinus 

•  He  accuses  them  of  perverting  Plato's  doCTrines,  and  of  leekiog  tc 

n.u'.    Enoead.  II .'l-  IX.     See  also  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotiniu, 
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himself  evinces  by  his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those 
principles,  both  as  regards  their  Christian  and  their  Oriental 
theoM>phtc  element,  the  Gnostics  rnu^t  have  believed  that  they 
found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  indeed,  but  that  they 
still  missed  the  true  light  which  was  to  illuminate  the  history  of 
the  universe.  To  Plotinus,  no  doubt,  regarding  ihis  new  ten- 
dency from  his  peculiar  position  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  it  must 
have  seemed,  in  respect  both  to  what  was  true  and  wiiat  was 
&lse  in  it,  a  declension  irom  the  old  healthy  enlightenment  of 
the  Greelts,  and  wholly  repugnant  to  Hellenic  sobriety.  He 
saw  in  it  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  men's  minds  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  appreciating  ai^nments  from  reason.*  In  Flotinus  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnosis  on  one  hand  is 
directed  against  Christianity  itself,  against  the  Christian  ele- 
ment admitted  by  the  Gnostics  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  coin- 
cides with  the  resistance  which  the  Christian  principle  itself 
would  make  to  the  Gnoeb ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
what  Plotinua  says  in  this  respect  with  the  similar  strictures 
made  by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

Id  respect  to  the  former  line  of  controversy,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice,  first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  teleological  argu- 
ment. Though  it  may  have  found  a  place  in  the  original 
Platonism,  which  was  not  rigidly  carried  out  to  all  its  conae- 
quences,  yet  it  is  wholly  excluded  by  the  more  severe  and 
syst^natic  deduction  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Monadism.*     No- 

•  The  statement  of  Plofinns,  th»t  the  aocients  hare  sdvaroed  manj 
better  things  od  spiritna!  matters  ss  will  be  readil;  seen  b;  Each  as 
bare  Dot  beeo  carried  awa;  b;  the  ddiuion  now  spreading  among 
mtu  (rut  fin  ifnirn-v^inic  nt  inSiam^'  III  i>9fk<rai>(  itrirnt),  sageesta 
the  ques^on  whether  bj  tbia  iri'n  is  to  be  understood  the  Epreading 
Gnosis,  or  the  ilill  more  widely  Bpresdiug  Christianity.  If  the  latter, 
then,  aa  this  would  be  the  onlv  passage  in  which  be  baa  attacked  Chris- 
tianin,  it  would  be  siugular  Uiat  he  should  haie  done  so  but  once,  and 
then  m  so  vague  and  indefinite  a  manner.  We  must  then  ascribe  it  to 
his  indulgence  lo  a  religion  which  nisj  have  bad  its  followers  amoDg 
lus  immediate  friends.  Other  polemical  allouonB,  beariDg  against 
Christianity  generally,  have  indeed  been  found  by  Creuzer  in  his 
review  of  the  edition  of  Hei^l,  in  the  Stndieo  nod  Kritiken.  1834,  U., 
and  bj  Banr,  in  his  inveEtigations  of  this  book  of  Plolinus,  in  his 
History  of  GaosticiUD,  p.  41B,  &c.  Yet  1  cannot  agree  with  the  latter 
in  leemR  such  allusions  m  all  the  pasHsges  he  quotes  Rir  this  eiA. 

t  Sol  think  I  mav  call  tbe  system  of  Plotiuus,  ootwilhEtanding  bit 
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iiang  is  here  admitted  but  the  immaDent  necessity  of  the 
notion,  in  its  evolution  from  the  Absolute  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  all  being;.  Tlie  teleological  motive  in  the  operation  of 
spiritual  powers,  vhiuh  the  GnMis  recognised,  as  well  as  the 
substitution  of  this  transitiTe  action  in  piaxsB  of  the  immanent 
necessity  of  a  process  of  development,  must  have  appeared  to 
FlotinuB  an  anthropopatbic  &lsificatiott  of  the  yortra,  by  trans- 
ferring the  notion  of  the  end  and  of  the  thereby  determined 
bc^nning  of  on  action,  taken  from  human  and  temponl 
relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond  these 
categ;ories.  *  Accordingly  it  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that 
they  should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human 
art^t  to  his  work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  hb  own 
glory,  f  The  Gnostics,  however,  whom  we  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class,  would  by  no  means  i^nim  such  a  comparison 
and  analogy  ;  but  knew  how  to  make  a  very  good  use  of  them 
on  their  own  principles,  by  which  th«y  sought  to  show  how  the 
highest  stage  of  Being  copied  itself  in  all  the  succeding  steps. 

Again,  Plotinus,  agreeably  to  his  hypothesis  of  the  im- 
manent necessity  of  the  mundane  proceu  of  development,  in 
which  everything  occupied  the  precise  place  which  belonged  to 
it  as  a  part,  re^uded  the  great  question  on  which  the  Gnostics 
bestowed  so  much  labour — whence  are  imperfection  and  evil — 
as  not  less  absurd  than  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that 
question.  The  Chiistian  doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have 
appnired  to  him  in  the  same  light  on  the  principles  of  his  own 
monadulic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that,  striving  to  rise  above  reason, 
they  had  fallen  below  it ; }  a  proposition,  however,  which, 
understood  according  to  the  principles  of  Plotinus,  telb  not 
only  against  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  but  also 
gainst  the  Christian  notion  of  revelation,  and  against  the 
Clunstian  idea  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinns'  objection  to  the  Gnostic 
scheme  would  also  bear  against  the  Christian  doctrine.     He 

doctriae  of  the  Sx.ii,  fbr  he  T^ards  it  u  huTing  no  poutive  eiiitence,  tmt 
only  fonni  the  boandary  of  all  being. 

•  Tt  3i  U  t!  InVi  MM*,  T.f^»  rf  U  rf  Uri  't^X'  i  K^  >'^  --I  '•  ^■ 
ftin/tyii  iwiinruj  'O  vfmm  itn  ifit^a  \MftSatJ^m  irrl  w  lii.'. 
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Tcpresenta  it  as  very  absurd  in  the  Gnostics  to  presume  to 
exalt  themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  calliDg-  their 
own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  inimorta]  and  divine; 
while  in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  maoifested  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Boul  acting  without  disturbance  in  obedience  to 
invariable  laws,  they  could  see  nothingbut  perishable  matter.* 
To  Ploiinus  the  soul  of  man  appeared  vastly  inferior  to  that 
which  resided  in  th«ee  great  heavenly  bodies,  always  reniain- 
ing  lilte  it^lf,  and  exempt  from  alt  change  and  all  passion. 

Though  the  cbai^e  of  pride,  which  Plotinus  brought  i^;ainst 
the  Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  ui^ed 
on  the  side  of  paganism  generally  against  the  whole  Christian 
scheme,  yet  in  another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the 
arrogance  and  superciliousness  of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in 
them  nothing  like  humility,  he  might  perhaps  be  arguing  in 
agreement  with  the  Christian  principle  itself.  "  Men  without 
understanding,"  says  he,  "aretaken  by  such  discourses,  in  which 
they  are  told  all  at  once,  '  Tou  shall  be  not  only  better  than  all 
men,  but  even  than  all  gods  ;*  for  pride  is  great  in  man  ;  and 
he  who  before  thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  classed  himself 
with  ordinary  morl^,  f  begins  to  be  puffed  up  when  he  hears 
it  said,  '  Thou  art  a  son  of  God,  but  the  others,  whom  you 
admire,  are  not  such ;  for  what  they  have  received  from  the 
Others,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine ;  hut 
thou  art  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  even  without  labouring 
for  it.' "  }  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnostics, 
as  boasting  of  their  loftier  pneumatic  origin  and  nature, 
IrenMus  also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,§  "  Whoever  joins 
them  is  at  once  puffed  up  ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  struts 
about  full  of  pride."  Here  we  see  the  unspeculative  church- 
father  and  the  pagan  philosopher  perfectly  agreeing  in  attacking 
the  fipiritiial  pride  of  (he  Gnostics.  And  yet  it  may  be  asked 
whether  Plotinus  must  not  on  his  principles  have  judged  pre- 


t  'O  Tfiii;"  rarmci  »i  t^irfat  »«•  iSimtk  iiiff-  From  this  combins- 
dOD  of  homngeneoDi  predicatve,  it  seema  to  me  that  the  ra«i»'i  rerera  here 
lo  mmiiiwB  of  condition,  and  ihst  this  paseBge  cannot  hr  reckoned  with 
linse  in  wliich  a  blow  is  aimed  against  the  ChriBtian  notion  of  bumili^. 

]   K^un-vr  w  rii  titm,-:,  »!>>  «««(.  §  Lib.  HI.  C.  19. 
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cisely  in  the  same  wa.;  of  the  Chriatians,  who  gloried  in 
having-  become,  through  grace,  the  children  of  (iod,  and 
despised  the  religion  and  civilizatioii  handed  down  to  tliem  from 
the  fathers  ;— whether,  in  writing;  that  passage,  he  was  not,  at 
the  same  time,  thinking  of  the  Chrisiians  as  a  body. 

Flotinua  (who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  among 
the  Gnostics)*  referring  to  those  who  nuuatained  an  ^>solute 
opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  tlie  Supreme  God,  as 
well  as  between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  that  their  tloc- 
trine  led  to  the  same  practical  result  as  the  principles  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  which  denied  everything  divine,  and  made 
pleasure  the  itupreme  good.  For  were  it  true  that  this  world 
is  so  utterly  alienated  from  all  that  is  godlike,  that  the  latter 
cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  it  would  follow  that  nothing 
remained  for  a  man  but  to  serve  interest  and  pleasure,!  if 
his  own  moral  nature  did  not  teach  him  better  than  such  a 
system.}  Justly  also  does  he  ascribe  to  their  fundamental 
principles  the  absence  in  all  their  systems  of  a  theory  of 
morals, §  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks: — "To  say, 
'  Look  to  God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  we  are  taught 
how  we  may  be  able  to  look  away  to  him ;  for  what  hind^« 

*  Banr  has  acknowledged  this.  See  hU  work,  just  meDtioned,  p.  446. 
In  respect  to  the  theoretical  pan— the  speculative  view  of  the  uniTerse — ■ 
the  majority  of  ihe  allusioES  in  Plotinus  are  doubtless  to  the  great  Valen- 
tioiaD  branch  of  Ihe  Gnostic  sjstem.  In  this  I  agree  with  Baur.  In 
respect  to  the  practical  part,  Ihe  attack  seems  to  be  directed  for  the  most 
part  againi^the  purely  Daaiiiilic  and  antinomias  views.  In  tact.  Por- 
phyry, tlie  disciple  of  Plotinus,  comhata  this  tendency  in  his  nork  on 
"  Atistinence  from  animal  food."  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  book  which 
may  not  be  sufficiently  explained  on  this  hypothesis, — nothing  which,  as 
Baur  supposes,  could  refer  directly  to  the  sect  of  Marcion.  In  reference 
to  the  latter,  Plotinns  woald  not  have  passed  over  without  notice  the 
strictly  moral  spirit  which  pervaded  his  sect.  The  preeminently  prac- 
tical tendeQcy  of  Mar«on  was  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  a 
collision  between  his  school  and  the  New  PlatoniEts.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  bowever.  that  Porphyry  names  none  of  the  Gnostics  who  are 
known  to  us,  but  others  who  are  wholly  unknown.  With  the  works,  too, 
which  are  said  to  have  l»een  the  frnit  ot  immenBe  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  Gnostics  mentioned  by  him,  we  are  totally  anacqnainled.  Perhaps 
we  might  obtain  more  accurate  lutbrmatioo  of  an  ante-ChrisUaa  Gnoeis 
if  these  works  were  in  our  bands. 

t  "Im  ^Ii>  ■■>.»  i»r«M«  it  ifSiin  irzfX"' 
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one,  it  m^ht  be  raid,  from  looking;  to  God,  though  he  should 
neitiier  abstam  from  pl«aaure  dot  moderate  his  anger ;  since, 
surely,  men  may  remember  the  name  of  God  at  the  veiy  time 
that  tliey  abandon  themgelves  to  their  passions.  Virtue, 
which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end  and  dwells  in  the  soul 
with  wisdom  for  its  companion,  enables  me  to  medicate  on 
God.  But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  is  named,  it  b  only 
an  empty  name." 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  a  classification  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  is  fiunished  by  our  remarks  on  the  more  important  differ- 
ences among  them.  They  will  best  be  referred  to  different 
claases  according  as  they  adopted  a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of 
Dualism  ;  according  as  they  represented  the  Demiui^  as  a 
hang  nltc^ether  alien  &om  and  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God, 
or  only  as  subordinate  to  him  aiKl  acting  even  in  the  ante- 
Christian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ  ;  according  as  they 
acknowledged  the  coimection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds,  between  God's  revelation  in  nature,  in  history, 
and  Christianity — the  identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  belonging  to  the  same  unity  of  the  theocratic  development 
— or  denied  all  this,  and  asserted  an  absolute  coatrariety  in 
these  several  respects.  In  short,  we  may  divide  the  Gnostic 
sects  into  two  classes— one  attached,  the  other  opposed,  to 
Judaism.  If,  however,  we  do  not  always  find  the  antitheus  so 
sharply  defined  in  the  &cts  as  it  is  presented  in  the  concep- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  observe  many  shades  of  transition 
from  the  stiff  and  rigid  form  of  contrast  down  to  the  more 
flowing  and  evanescent  shiqKS,  this  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and  confusion — the  same 
thing,  in  fiict,  which  occurs  in  other  more  decided  instances  of 
contrariety.  It  furnishes,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  division. 

As  the  first  contrasts  in  the  mode  of  appreh^iding  Christi- 
anity came  fiiom  its  birthplace  in  Judaism,  this  is  also  true  of 
the  Gnosis,  even  though  the  latter  subsequently  developed 
itself  into  a  direct  oppoeition  to  Judaism.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  observed,  among  the  Judaizing  sects  themselves, 
Gnostic  elements  attributable  to  the  mystical,  theosophical, 
or  speculative  t«ndencies  existing  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  of  which  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  ascribe  them  to  Judaizing  or  to 
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Gnostic  wets.  And  as  these  pbenomena  belong  to  the  com- 
mon element  of  both,  and  constitute  tiansitioD  points  betwem 
tbem,  we  may  be  in  one  sense  riglit,  whether  we  close 
with  them  the  development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  make 
them  the  opening  of  ihe  <tevelopm«tt  of  the  Gnmtic  secta. 
When,  however,  a  pbenemenon  presents  itself  which  in  spirit 
and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally  Jewish  cast  ot 
thought,  though  it  may  seem  to  contain  imlividual  elements 
of  Gnoeticism,  we  shall  notwithstanding  be  obliged  to  refer  it  to 
the  former  system.  Wherever  certain  tendencies  or  ideas  pre- 
dominate in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  period,  th(^ 
inevitably  become  mixed  up  with  all  that  in  any  way  ofiers  a 
rallying  point  for  them,  even  though  in  other  reepecta  it  con- 
stitutes quite  an  opposite  tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the 
religious  direction  which  shows  itself  in  the  Clementines.* 
Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  individual  ideas,  closely 
akin  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  yet  the 
de«re  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  faith — the  dogma  of  a 
primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and  Christ ;  the 
purely  Jewish  conception  of  iriWic!  the  prominence  given  to 
outward  works,  the  assertion  of  their  meritoriousness,  and  the 
predominant  tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life,- — 
points  which  the  Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  the  psychical 
tonpenunent,  incapable  of  receiving  the  Gnosis ; — ail  this  is 
too  characteristically  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  position,  as 
opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave  a  doubt  under  which  cat^ory 
we  ought  to  place  this  phenomenon.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  attitude  against  Gnosticism, 
of  which  this  work  makes  Simon  Magus  the  representative. 
We  must  therefore  view  the  Clementines  not  merely  as  not 
belonging  to  Gnoaticim,  but  as  representing  the  extreme  of  the 
Jewish  position,  the  direct  contrast  to  the  system  of  Marcion. 
The  extreme  point  of  Judaism  in  the  Clementines,  and  the  one 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitic  heresy,  we  consider  to 

•  I  mnat  explain  mjself  where  I  differ  od  this  point  from  Dr.  Banr. 
The  -way  in  wliich  we  ditfcr  in  onr  division  ct  the  Gnostic  sects  is  con- 
nected, indeed,  with  nnrdifferent  modcG  of  apprehending  the  entire  sf  scent 
of  Gnosticism ;  and  this  difference  agnin.  «ith  the  fundamental  one  of 
our  theological  prinoiplts.  1  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  enter  any 
ftrther  into  the  pjlemics  of  the  queftioii,  iiiasmoch  as  the  gronndsfor 
my  owu  dcvelopmenl  of  the  subject  lie  in  that  deielopment  itself. 
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be  this : — they  recc^inise  in  Christianity  nothing  that  u  new ; 
Chrislianity,  accordingto  them,  isonlya  restoislioD  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  maiu  (juefition  in  the  Cle- 
mentines relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic, 
primitive  reli^on,— and  Judaism  is  oitirely  stripped  by  them 
of  its  prophetic  element, — we  see  in  this  work  a  precursor  of 
Mohammedanism  rather  than  a  form  of  the  nianifeslation  of 
Gnosticism. 

But  while  we  must  adopt  this  divimoo  of  the  Gnostics  into 
two  main  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  twofold 
modification  of  the  second  anti-Judaistic  tendency.  Either 
Christianity  was  presented  by  it  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  in  closer  connection  with 
paganism,  though  not  with  its  mythology,  but  simply  with  the 
speculative  element  of  Hellenisni ;  or,  secondly,  Christianity 
was  severed  from  all  connection  with  earlier  systems,  so  as  to 
appear  in  its  complete  elevation  above  all  that  went  before  it, 
and  in  majesty  throwing  all  its  predecessors  in  eclipse,  and  so 
as  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  corruption  by  retaining  any 
elements  of  a  preceding  stage  of  culture.  The  first  shape  of 
anti-Judaistic  Gnosticism,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  Christianity 
into  union  with  paganism  much  more  than  with  .Judaism,  must 
have  tended  to  endanger  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed 
to  that  of  natural  reUgion,  and  consequently  to  prove  most 
injurious  to  the  character  of  its  Chnstian  element.  The 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by  which  it  is  on  one  side 
attracted  to  a  purely  Christian  interest,  which,  however  mis- 
apprehended, still  aoimaled  it.* 

After  these  general  remarks  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  several  Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classifi- 
cation which  has  appeared  the  most  appropriate,  we  shall 
speak  first  of  those  Gnostic  secU  which,  attaching  tkemtelves 
U)Judai»m,i»»i$Ud  on  a  gradual  development  of  the  Theocracy 
from  an  ortffinaljbundation  of  it  in  the  human  race, 

•  I  readily  ackr 

geneti 
Rff  Dl 
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..  GiHKtic  Sicti  altackaig  IhanKlret  lo  Judaxtm, 


Cerinthus  is  best  entitled  to  be  coDsidered  as  the  inter> 
mediate  link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects. 
To  him  the  remark  formerly  made  applies  in  all  its  force, 
and  in  his  case  it  may  well  be  dbputed  whether  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter  clasa  of  tbese  sects ; 
for  in  him,  as  has  been  already  shown,  elements  alike  of 
Ebionism  and  of  Gnosticism  are  found  united.  '  Accordingily, 
even  among  the  ancients  opposite  reports  respecting  liis  doc- 
trine have  been  given  from  opposite  points  of  view,  accordius 
as  the  Gnostic  or  the  Judaizing  element  was  exclusively  insisted 
upon.*  And  the  dispute  m  this  point  has  been  kept  up  even 
to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Ceriathus 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its  transition 
from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism ;  for  he  made  hb  appearance  in 
Asia.  Minor  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  when, 
after  the  Pharisaic  Jud^sro  had  6rst  mised  itself  up  with 
Christianity,  the  tendencies  allied  to  Essenismquicklyfollowed. 
Since  even  as  early  as  in  the  epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
during  his  first  imprisonment  we  find  indications  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  tradition  (which  can  be  traced  back  to  disciples 
of  St.  John  himself)  on  the  credit  of  which  Irensaus  asserts 
that  CerinthuB  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was 
opposed  by  him.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Tlieo- 
doret  reports,]'  that  Cerinthus  began  to  teach  in  Alexacidria, 
and,  having  received  his  first  impulse  from  tiie  theology  of  rhe 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  drawn  from  them  the  germs  of  bis 
doctrine,  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinthus  when  he  sup- 

•  To  the  Gnostic,  by  Irenseas,  in  whose  accoont,  however,  the  Jnda- 
uing  element  occaEionally  ghineg  throagh  ; — to  the  Jaduzine  element, 
bj  the  preshjier  Cuob  al  Rome,  aud  Dionysius  bishop  of  AlezBDdiia, 
in  their  sereral  statements  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebins. 

t  Hieret.  tab.  11.  a 
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poses  an  infinite  gulf  between  God  and  lh«  woiM  ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  hypoiheais  uf  numberless  iiilennediatt:  beings  or 
angels,  of  lower  and  higher  orders  of  spirits,  to  fill  up  this 
clmsm.  In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  different  ranks  uf  angeb 
assumed  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  later  Jewish  theology. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  «uch  angels,  Cerinthus  taught,  God 
had  created  this  world;  for  it  seemed  to  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  He  should  come  into  imme- 
diate ciintact  with  a  world  so  alien  fiom  Hia  own  essence,* 
At  the  head  of  these  angels  he  placed  <me  who,  in  his  whole 
activity  at  this  stage  of  existence,  and  in  his  relation  to  tliia 
lower  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God,  and  with. 
out  knowing  him  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  his  will.f 
Cerinthus  adhered  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
given  by  the  ministration  of  angels ;  and  this  doctrine  he 
euiploj'ed  in  the  way  already  noticed,  to  designate,  together 
with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism,  its  subordinate  character. 
The  angel,  who  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  angelic  host,  he  may 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  preeminently  the  ruler  of  the  Jewirfi 
people,  and  as  the  being  through  whom  the  Supreme  God 
revealed  himself  to  them.     Beyond  him  the  Jewish  people, 

*  Philo,  100,  thought  it  ncceasary  to  diatiDgDish,  in  the  Datiir«  of  man, 
the  bigher  elvmtDt.  proceeding  inimedliLtely  from  God,  and  the  lover, 
which  wflE  [bmjed  by  ioferior  spirits^ — Tid,  De  mnndi  opifieio,  s.  24: 
and  this  iiotioQ  linde  something  to  fix  itself  od  ia  Plato  (.TimiEiis,  T.  IX 
p.  326.  ed.  BipoDt.;,  where  he  saje  The  eternal,  Che  godlike  in  man 
proceeds  from  Ihe  Supreme  God  himself,  the  mortal  from  the  subordinate 
gods, — to  them  was  to  be  ascribed  the  iSxiir^  Siiitii  rfnufiinn.  The 
doctrine,  loo,  eubsequenlly,  as  ve  shall  see,  worked  out  and  completed  t^ 
the  Gnostics,  respectiar  llie  diSerenl  elements  iu  human  nature,  which 
sprang  in  part  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  partly  from  the  Demiurge, 
may  hare  rested  on  the  same  basis,. 

t  Thus  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  as  eihibited  by 
Ireneus  lib.  I.  c.  S6  :  "  Non  a  primo  Deo  factum  ease  mundam  docuit, 
sed  a  virtute  quadam  Talde  separata  et  distante  ab  ea  nrintipalitate  qom 
est  super  uiiiverea,  et  ignoronte  eum,  qui  est  super  omnta,  Deum."  It  il 
possible,  indeed,  that  Irenffius  transferred  to  the  doctrines  of  Orinthns 
the  character  of  the  later  Gnosis,  with  which  he  was  more  familiar,  and 
thus  attributed  to  Cerinthus  what  really  did  not  belong  to  him.  Hut  it 
il  at  least  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  context  of  bis  system,  and 
b  confirmed  when  we  compare  it  with  other  Gnostic  systems,  (o  suppose 
Chat  he  conceived  one  of  the  an^ls  to  be  rolcr  over  ^is  stage  of  exist- 
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u  a  body,  were  never  able  to  rise ;  althoaii^  a  small  number  of 
enlightened  indjividuals,  the  apiritual  nucleus  of  the  Isiaelituh 
people,  formed  an  exception.  The  multitude  believed  that  in 
bim  they  poeseesed  and  worshipped  the  Supreme  God  Himself. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  great  masH  of  the  Jews — who  were 
designed  objectively  to  represent  the  type  of  God's  people, 
but  whopoeseRsedonlyanindirect  knowle^feof  God  according 
as  Ue  had  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in  h^ 
works  generally,  or  in  his  Logos ;  or  else  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  Supreme  Gud  himself,  and  whose  God  was  the 
Logos — Fhilo  had  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond 
all  that  is  mediate  and  positive  to  an  immediate  contact  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Absolute,  the  uv,  or  the  ov  it«elf,  whose  God 
is  the  Supreme  God  himself.*  In  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where,  after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  himself,  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  Philo  found  pre- 
sented that  subordinate  position  of  religious  development 
at  which  the  angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is 
considered  to  be  God  himself;  or  at  which,  rather,  in  con- 
descension to  its  weakness,  God  reveal?  himself  in  ibe  form  of 
an  angel ;  just  as,  becoming  all  thing*  to  uU  men.  He  becomes 
a  man  lo  men,  and  condescends  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  Such  are  those  who  confound  God  as  he  mani- 
fests himself  in  his  works  with  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  bis 
essence  ;  like  persons  who  imagine  that,  in  the  reflected  image 
of  tlie  sun,  they  have  its  essence  itself.t  From  such  repre- 
sentations the  GnoBiic  theories  may  have  ori^ated  ;  although, 
by  holding  fast  to  the  side  of  fact  and  reality,  they  differ  from 
the  common  Alexandrian  theology,  in  which  the  Platonic  and 
ideal  elements  predominated  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

'llie  Christology  of  Cerinthus  is  based  on  the  common 
Ebiunite  way  of  thinking.  His  notions  as  to  what  Jesus  was 
up  to  the  time  of  his  inauguration  to  the  office  of  Messiah, 
appear  to  have  been  umilar  to  what  we  found  anjotig  that 

*  OirH  (i  A.i^)  n^  ■rm  lirilin  ii  iln  9t»,  »>  J)  nfai  lai  •nXiiKt 
i  ■'(>TH-    LcgiB  allegor.  1.  III.  s.  73.    See  nbove,  toL  I.  p.  Ti. 

t  Gen.  iiii.  13.  "d.  w  iyylx,.  riwn  Irirti-  •'"  "i  *»»!?>, 
tb  fti'Tlt^Xi'tt  r^  rtii  fvu  [iMV^  ivrtfUHi/  Tit  ifLifdif  ^u*  lAttr  *r^iXii«r, 
VMSiri^  fif  rin  «9iiX.»  mixn  «  H*^  •<  /n  iutd^nn  «.  ilXii.  tinit  Out 

t»nuipr.r.     De  lOnmiiE,  1.  I.  a.  41. 
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class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Chriat.  la  common  with  these  he  referred  all  the  divine 
attributes  in  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
him  which  accompanied  his  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit  he 
regarded  aa  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  (the  tcvtiiia  Xpiarov), 
as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself  (o  &yu  Xparroc).  By  this 
Spirit  it  was  that  Christ  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  God,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  He  it  was 
too  that  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  also 
bestowed  on  Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles. 
The  lower,  earthly  Messiah  (6  airu  Xpiaroi;),  the  man  Jesus, 
was  only  the  vehicle  and  oi^|;aa  of  that  heavenly  Christ  who 
wrought  in  him.  If  Christ  the  crucified  proved  a  stone  of 
stumbling  to  the  common  political  spirit  of  the  Jewish  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  thissame  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinlhus, 
only  under  another  form,  corresponding  to  the  theosophical, 
Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinthus  could  form  no  conception 
of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  in  the 
extreme  of  self-humiliation  ;  he  would  acknowledge  no  other 
Messiah  than  one  who  should  manifest  himself  in  splendour — 
none  but  a  glorified  Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  was  raised  above  all  suffering :  be 
withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he  was  given  up  to  the 
ptuos  of  death.  The  very  passion  of  Jesus  proves  that  He 
had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  Spirit  superior  to  all  pain  j 
for  had  he  remained  united  with  that  Spirit  he  could  not  have 
been  overcome  by  any  force,  nor  subject  to  sufieriug  or  death. 
Accordingly  it  is  probable  that  Cerinthus  attached  no  influence 
to  his  passion  in  the  work  of  redemption,  however  he  may 
have  regarded  it  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  that  piety  and 
devotion  to  God  by  which  Jesus  merited  the  highest  reward. 
Consistently  with  his  whole  theory  he  must  have  supposed 
that  the  higher  Christ  now  united  himself  agiun  with  JeSQS, 
who  had  proved  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God 
under  all  sufferings,  and  that  by  Him  he  was  awakened  from 
death  and  exalted  to  heaven.  But  we  are  without  information 
as  to  the  further  development  of  his  ideas.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Epiphanius  he  denied  the  resurrection ;  and  in 
this  case  we  must  suppose  some  such  conclusion  of  his  theory 
ai  this :  The  higher  Christ  was  not  again  to  unitt^  himseu 
with  the  man  Jesus  until  he  chonid  establish  him  a    '  '     '     ~ 
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sovereign  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  with  him  quicken 
all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, of  Epiphaniua,  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  for  as  he  went  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to 
encouiiter  the  followers  of  Ceriuthus,  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  led  by  1  Cor.  xv.  to  impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion 
which  in  feet  he  never  held. 

Ceriuthus  agreed  with  the  Ebtonites,  ^;ain,  in  maintaining, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  continual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
even  on  Christians.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  held  that  Judusm, 
in  its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  clear  even  to  the  angels 
who  gave  the  law,  the  'lovlalauo^:  Trvf-unannoQ  (heav^y 
thirjga  typified  by  the  earthly),  had  been  first  revealed  by  the 
heavenly  Christ;  but  that  nevertheless  the  eartlily  shadow 
WHS  still  to  continue,  until  the  triumphant  advent  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  heavenly 
order  of  things.  But  since  Epiphanius  says  of  him  that  he 
adhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  as  this  is  a  matter  which  it 
is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented,*  we 
may  conclude  that  Cerinthus  did  not  look  upon  everything  in 
Judaism  as  equally  divine ;  but  that,  perhaps,  like  the  autiior 
of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  mystic  sects,  he 
distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its  later  corruptions, 
and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  acknowledged  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  pcnnt  of  tranMtion  between  the 
earthly  and  the  new,  heavenly,  and  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
Cerinthus,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Jewish  theolt^ians, 
taught  that  there  would  be  a  happy  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  when  Jesus,  having,  through  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  united  with  him,  triumphed  over  every  enemy,  would 
reign  in  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the 
gloriRed  earth.  It  was  inferred  from  Fs.  xc.  4,  literally 
tmderstood,  that,  as  a  thousand  years  is  with  God  as  one  day, 

*  Ucrixta  rif  'iiiiUjr/ii  iri  fUfmt.  Uiidoubt«dl;  it  maj  be  affirmed 
that  Epiphaaiiu  meanl  to  denote  in  this  ■wa.y  a  partial  obscTvauce  of  the 
Mosaic  riles.  Ab  it  was  his  object  in  these  words  to  distinguish  Cerin- 
tbna  from  Carpocrates,  who  rejected  JnduBin,  iLe  phrase  might  be 
ontleRtood  of  a  partial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a  divine  institution, — 
pariiaJ,  so  fsr  at  leul  u  be  made  angels  only  iti  authors. 
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tbe  vorld  would  continue  in  its  existing  condition  fi>r  six 
thousand  years,  and  at  the  eod  of  this  earthly  period  of  the 
world  would  follow,  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years  of  sab- 
baths of  iminterrupted  blessedness  fur  the  righteous,  now 
delivered  from  all  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question, 
indeed,  whether  he  entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions 
of  this  millenial  sabbath  as  Caius  and  Dionysius  imputed  to 
him ;  for  such  views  would  haidly  be  in  keeping  with  his 
system  as  a  whole.  He  spoke  indeed  of  a  wedding-feast — an 
image  then  commonly  employed  to  signiiy  the  blessed  union 
of  the  Messiah  with  His  saints  ;*  but  on  such  an  image  any 
oue  who  was  both  uniamijiar  with  the  figurative  language  of 
the  East,  and  interpreted  his  language  under  the  bias  of 
unfriendly  feelings,  might  easily  put  a  wroug  construction. 
Dionysus  indeed  says  that,  in  speaking  of  festivab  and  sacri- 
fices, he  was  only  seeking  to  veil  bis  own  gross  and  sensual 
ootions.f  But  what  warrant  had  he  for  such  an  assertitHi? 
If  Cerinthus  had  really  taught  such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasra, 
there  would  be  in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  the  whole 
^irit  of  Gnosticism,  and  so  strongly  tending  to  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  witl^ 
the  Judaists  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics. 


From  Cerinthus  we  pass  to  Basilides,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  In  all  probability  Alexandria 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labours — the  stamp  of  the 
Jewish- Alexandrian  training  is  too  strongly  marked  to  be 
mistaken,  both  in  him  and  in  his  son  Isidore,^  whose  very 
name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  that  Syria,  the  common  birthplace  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  land  of  Basilides,  is  not 


*  The  Onostica  alio  described  (be  blessednen  of  them^ruu'.wheD 
received  into  the  PleromB,  nnder  tbe  image  of  a  rndding-feoMt,  of  k 
nuuriage  between  the  ramif  and  tbe  ff'm,  the  spiritual  natares  and  tbe 
sneels  (see  lieloir].  ThaB  la  HerscleoD,  "  i-mimtirii  ii  b  yi/uf,"  cited  \ij 
Ong.  in  Joana.  T.  X.  a.  14. 

f  Eoseb.  hilt,  eccles.  lib.  III.  e.  28. 

j  The  name,  however,  is  a  aiugnlar  one  for  tbe  bod  ot  a  person  of 
Jeviali  descent. 
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iQ  itself  improbable,  thou^   not  absolutely  certain.      The 

dogmas  of  emanation  and  of  dualism  formed  the  groundwork 
of  his  system.  At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanations  he 
placed  that  unrevealed  God  who  is  exalted  above  all  cdd- 
ceptioQ  or  designation.*  The  transition  between  tliia  iacom- 
prehensible  iirst  priociple  and  all  the  following  evolutions  of 
life  was  the  unfolding  of  the  former  into  its  several  self- 
individualizing  powers,  into  so  many  names  of  the  Inef&ble, 
Man  can  conceive  of  God  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  own 
mind;  and  this  analogy  is  based  on  an  objective  truth,  since 
the  mind  of  man  b  God's  image.  On  this  rests  the  truth 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  which  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  several  con- 
ceptions themselves.  But  the  Gnostic,  incapable  of  distin- 
guidhing  the  objective  and  subjective,  transferred  this  to  the 
development  of  objective  existence  out  of  the  divine,  primal 
essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life  he  conceived  it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in 
himself  should  evolve  out  of  himself  the  several  attributes 
which  express  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection ;  but,  in  place 
of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  unsuited  to  the  Oriental  views, 
he  substituted  living,  telf-subsittenl,  ever  active,  hypostatited 
powers:  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  mind  (voi'c),  the 
reason  (Xoyc),  the  thinking  power  (^poFTj^ic),  wisdom 
(sD^ia)  ;  next,  miglit  (Juvapc),  whereby  God  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  lastly  the  moral  attributes, 
without  which  God's  almighty  power  is  never  exerted,  namely, 
holinets  or  moral  perfection  (Sufmonui'ii),  where  the  term  is 
to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew 
meaning,  and  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word 
riffhteousness.'t  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward 
tranquillity,  peace  {tip^y^),  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged, 
can  exist  only  in  connectioo  with  holiness:  and  tlus  peace, 

•  'O  iuriu;iu[rr>[,  iJ^»T«. 

t  It  is  renwrkable  that  Builidn  emplojed  the  word  luwiinin,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Hellenistic  sad  Hebrew  ua*ge,lo  deoote  moral  perfection; 
while  llie  otber  Gnostiiis,  eapeciall;  those  of  ihe  second  cIkeb,  mei  Ibis 
word  to  deoole  a  moral  qaalit;  only  io  which  there  was  more  or  !««  of 
defect, — the  Dotiaa  of  justice  or  righCeoosness  ia  it>  more  restricted 
i«aie.     (See  below.) 
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vhich  is  the  charactetistic  of  the  divine  life,  concludes  the 
evutution  of  life  within  God  iiimselt,"  Tlie  number  seven 
was  lo  Baailides,  as  also  to  many  other  theuEophists  of  ihis 
period,  a.  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  lievea  powen 
(Suiafuts),  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  the^ 
were  evolved,  constituted  in  his  scheme  the  irpwrq  oy&iac,  the 
first  octave,  or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point  the. 
spiritual  life  proceeded  to  evolve  out  of  iiself  continually 
numberless  gradations  of  existence,  each  lower  one  being  still 
the  impression,  the  antitype  (icrirmroc)   of  the  immediate 

We  here  recognise,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of 
Gnosticism,  thai,  in  different  degrees  and  under  various  furms 
of  application,  one  law  pervades  all  stages  and  kinds  of  exist- 
ence, so  that  everything  from  highest  to  lowest  is  governed  by 
a  single  law.  After  such  general  laws  of  the  universe  the  pro- 
fomidcr  investigations  of  science  are  ever  searching,  although 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of  the 
problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the  intuition  of  a  higher  slate 
of  existence.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  desire  to  find  the 
unity  amidst  the  endless  multiplicity  ;  lo  rect^nise  the 
ToXviroiKiXai;  ao^la  in  its  airXori]Ct  in  the  mirror  of  its  self- 
manifestation.  * 

If,  from  the  opinions  of  later  Easilideans,  as  reported  by 
Ireneeus,  and  from  the  Basilidean  gems  and  amulets,  it  were 
allowable  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it 
would  appear  that  Basilides,  as  aAer  the  analogy  of  the  days 
of  the  week  he  taught  that  there  are  seven  homogeneous 
natures  in  each  gradation  of  the  spiritual  world,  supposed  also 
that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  such  regions  or 
gradations  of  the  spiritual  wuild,  answering  to  the  days  of  the 
year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watchword  Afipd^at, 
formed  after  the  Greek  nufde  of  reckoning  nutnhers  by  the 
alphabet,  t 

Within  this  emanaii<m-world  each  was  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  Irom  the  mixture  of  the  godlike 


-  Iren.  Ub.  I 

besides;  but  ev 
certain  data  ei 

c  34  ;  lib.  11.  c.  16.     Clem.  Strom,  lib.  IV.  f.  539. 

□tutioD  or  the  Supreme  Esienire,  had  some  other  meauing 
er;  Htlcmpt  ttt  explain  it  would  be  arbitrary,  dace  no 
£C  OD  wllicll  lo  proceed. 

VOL.  ir. 

K    . 
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and  the  tii^;odlike  (oose  disharmoDj,  which  lequired  to  be 

again  reduced  to  harmony. 

At  this  point  unfortunately  a  great  hiatus  esists  in  our 
infomiation  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  It  is  doubtful  wheth^ 
he  followed  the  theory  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a 
fa]]  of  a  divine  genn  of  life  ioto  the  boTdering  chaoe,  or 
the  one  which  supposed  a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
therefore  traced  the  origin  of  thia  mixed  world  to  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  on  the  realm  of  light. 

How«ver,  as  we  hare  seen  in  our  introductory  remarks,  no 
very  great  importance  can  be  ascribed  to  this  possible  differ- 
ence of  his  original  principles,  as  likely  to  affectthe  particular 
shaping  of  the  system.  In  an  ancient  writing  of  tiie  fourth 
century,*'  words  are  quoted  &om  a  work  of  Basilides,f  in 
which  the  suigect  of  discourse  relates  to  a  poor  and  a  rich 
principle ;  the  nature  of  the  poor  being  represented  as  one 
which,  without  root  and  without  place,  has  supefTened  and 
obtruded  itself  upon  things.^  These  very  obscure  and  enig- 
matical words  are  indeed  only  a  fragment  But  when  we 
consider  that  throughout  this  work  of  Basilides,  or  at  least  in 
the  portion  to  which  these  words  form  the  introduction,  the 


t  Gieseler,  it  a  trae,  in  a  reTiew  of  his  (SCadien  nnd  Kritiken,  J. 
1830,  S.  397),  has  denisi  Chat  Basilides  the  Gnostic  ia  hen  intended. 
But  1  agree  with  Baur,  who,  !□  hii  nork  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
Manicheans.  p,  85,  pronounces  Gieseler's  argnments  unsaiisfactoiy.  The 
qualification,  "Basilides  antiqnior."  can  hardly  imply  that  a  Afferent 
pereon  was  intended  frran  Iliat  Basilides  who  had  been  mectioned  (c  38. 
f.  ITS)  EOme  time  prerlousl;  ia  connectioD  with  Marcioa  and  Valentine; 
for  aocli  a  comparison  with  a  person  vbo  had  been  named  so  far  back  is 
too  vague ;  it  would  necessarily  have  been  more  strongly  marked.  The 
"  antiqaior'*  may  he  &r  better  nnderstood  as  refeninff  to  the  date  of 
Basilides  as  compared  with  that  of  Mani ;  and  the  "  qiudam"  used  with 
regard  to  a  person  who  had  been  already  named  with  others,  does  not 
Stnke  me  as  very  singular,  especially  considering  the  geaeral  style  of 
.  the  writer.  Bnt  when  every  other  ailnsion  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
Bawlides  known  to  us,  can  snch  slight  reasons  in  any  case  warrant  ns 
to  snppoee  another  living  at  the  same  period  and  leaching  the  same 
dualistiG  doctrine?  The  treatise  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probably  the 
same  work  with  the  ^«jB^..i,  to  which  Clement  of  AleiandrU  reftrs. 

X  Per  parvulam  (here  there  is  probably  a  talse  translation  or  a  bla« 
trading)  divitis  et  pauperis  nataram,  sine  radice  et  «ne  loco  rebns  super- 
veaieDlem,  unde  pollulaverit  indicat. 
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■abject  relates  to  the  ODtagonism  of  a,  good  and  evil  principle, 
and  that  afterwards  the  manifestly  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman  is  alluded  to,*  it 
iq)peais  probable  that  thoae  obHOure  introductory  words  con- 
tain only  a  symbolical  dengnatiou  of  these  two  prinoiplee. 
The  good  principle  ia  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poo.  one. 
The  being  "without  root  and  place  "  designates  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  principle,  that  springs  up  all  at  ooe,e,  and  mixes 
itself  up  with  the  development  of  existence.  Probably  the 
poor,  in  its  own  meagrenesa,  was  attracted  by  a  longing  for  the 
riches  which  were  presented  to  its  view,  and  of  which  it  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Basilides 
perhaps  may  have  quoted  the  Persian  doctrine  as  corroborative 
of  his  own  dualistic  theory.  It  would  agree  with  this  view 
of  the  matter  if,  as  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  de- 
duced from  a  mixture  of  these  principles  the  foreign  element 
which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man.f  '  If  the 

*  Qdib  de  bonia  et  mslia  etiam  barbui  inqoisiveraat.  Here  the  bar- 
biri  are  tbe  Persians,  for  the  doctriae  immediately  cited  is  evidently  Ibe 
pore  Panic  doctrine.  The  aame  fbrm  of  presentaliou  may  perhaps  be 
Tecognised  also  in  the  manner  iu  which  Isidoras,  the  bod  of  Bfwilidei, 
T«ftn  certidn  enigmaticat  eipresdaiis  of  Pherecidee  Svrius  to  a  cope 
■trelched  out  in  tbe  aWrrj  heaTeng  aver  the  realm  of  ligbt,  a  balwark 
opposed  1o  the  kinRdam  of  darkness.  Vid.  Clemeiu,  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  621 ; 
Ong.  C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  c  42 ;  Pberecydia  fragmeuta,  p.  46,  ed.  Stan. 

t  Tiifuxi  w  tiv7C<"'i  '<{X""'  ClemeDB,  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  408.  Gle- 
leler,  p.  397  of  tbe  review  mentioned  in  a  jbrmer  note,  hag  preferred 
the  signification  of  tbe  word  ifxi^ii,  "  original "  (which  significstioo, 
indeed,  etjmologically,  it  unqnestionably  admitG  of),  and  referred  what 
is  here  said  to  tbe  &11  and  its  couseqaeocCB.  He  supposes  that 
*■  Basilides,  according  to  his  rigid  theory  of  God's  Justice,  conld  not  permit 
the  hnman  souls  to  be  thrown  into  these  bonds  of  matter  without  pre- 
THMU  giult."  Bnt  neither  indeed  wonld  it  agree  with  sack  a  notion  of 
the  strict  rigonr  of  jastioe  to  derive  from  the  fall  this  dislnrbance  of  the 
ffirine  in  individual ;  on  tbe  contrary,  each  mnst  atone  for  bis  own  sin. 
And  even  if  Basilidea  taught,  as  Gimeler  asstimes,  that  there  was  a 
miitare  of  the  divine  genn  of  life  with  a  dead  matter  (f>,<i),  notbinf 
would  be  gained  thereby  to  the  advantage  of  the  rigid  theory  of  justice. 
The  souls  would  still  coctinne  to  niffer  in  consequence  of  an  inevitable 
mischance,  onless  we  snppose  that  the  first  mixture  of  spirit  with  matter 
was  a  consequence  of  guilt,  and  refer  this  mixture  ittelf  to  a  primitive 
Mi  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Bnt  even  m  that  case,  what  was  at  first  the 
fluit  of  guilt  wonld,  m  its  conseqtieDces,  be  only  an  inherited  misfortune 
to  the  souls  afterwards  produced.  A  theory  of  jostiee  so  rigid  and 
narrow  must  generally,  if  it  au^^ioses  a  cosmical  and  historically 
e2 
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chai^  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  brings  tmiaiost  Ba^Iidm, 
of  having  deified  the  devil,  might  be  referred  to  his  Dualism, 
this  would  furnish  a  Cfrtain  prouf  tliat  he  adopted  the  doctrine 
about  Ahriman  ;*  but  this  accusation  is  not  to  be  «o  under- 
stood. It  must  be  considered  as  merely  hypotiietical ;  it  con- 
tains Rothinn;  more  than  a  deduction  from  an  assertion  of 
Baailides,  which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,  but 
of  which  we  shall  have  ocuasion  to  speak  hereafter.| 

But  whatever  might  have  be^n  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of 
lighl  and  darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  unirodlike,  it  must, 
according  to  the  system  of  Basilides,  minister  to  the  glor;^ 
of  tiie  godlike,  accomplish  the  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,^ — ■ 
the  law  of  the  whole  evolution  of  life.  For  the  kingdom  of 
evil  is  in  itself  nought — the  godlike  is  the  real,  and  by  its 
very  nature  victorious. 

Light,  life,  soal,  goodness,  on  the  one  band — darkness, 
iUalk,  matter,  evil,  on  the  other, —  these  were  the  correlative 
cobering  process  of  evolution,  become  involved  id  many  difficulties  and 
conCriidii:tions.  It  ie  verj  pwsible  that  Basilides  supposed,  in  the  firat 
place,  an  origiual  miilnre  of  priaciples  bb  the  cause  of  all  olher  dig- 
larbances,  and  aftemards  nevertheless  insisted  on  the  principle  that  all 
suffering  is  in  some  way  or  oihur  a  correlative  of  subjective  sin. 

Now  though  the  word  iifx"'i  "loy  undoubtedly  signify  the  "original," 
yet  the  manner  m  which  the  words  ifx^,  xi^x;  if^mit,  /uixp^lm  are 
employed  in  the  Alexandiiim  style  is  laore  favourable  to  my  own  viev, 
and  the  conteit  seems  to  me  to  confinn  it  likewise ;  for  eiyx.<^'i  Bigoifiea 
a  confused  miiture,  and  this  requires  aome  more  precise  designation. 
Now  whai  it  i^  that  is  mixed  together  the  word  i^x,'"''  shows — it  is  a 
mixing  together  of  prlucipli^s.  It  is  true,  I  admit,  that  the  wards  do  not 
necessarily  designate  a  coufu^ion  or  intermingling  of  the  potencies  of 
light  with  a  B«l^actiYe  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  but  may  also  denote  [b« 
mixture  of  the  falleu  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  S;in.  Still  we 
cannot  allow  there  is  any  fi>rcc  in  the  argument  of  Gieseler,  that,  if 
Katilidea  had  entertained  s  theory  so  closely  relattd  lo  the  Zomastrian 
DuHlism,  Docetism  would  bdve  been  the  necessary  result.  We  have 
already  asserted,  and  must  again  repeat,  that  by  sucb  reasonings  greater 
importance  is  ascrilied  la  this  itiiFerence  than  really  belongs  lo  it  As  in 
the  oi.friiialParsum  such  a  mixture  of  the  kinsdom  of  Ahriman  with 
the  kin^idoin  of  light  aiijiht  be  supposed,  and  Ihii  world  di-rived  there- 
from, without  the  evil  primiple  iu  the  world  of  seiise  being  made  so 
rsdicul  a  one  as  it  is  prr^uppoi^d  lo  be  by  Docetism ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  pnSEiblc  t<i  start  from  the  notion  of  the  fin,  and  yet  be 
led  III  Docetism,  as  the  eianiple  ofMHrcion  teaches. 

•  Clem.  Strom.  I.  iV.  f.  5U'.  %ualu,  ri,  ly^Q.i... 

t  Hens  1  bUuw  Girsclei  lo  be  right,  and  retract  my  former  view  of  the 
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members  of  the  autitheeiB  which,  in  the  Bystem  of  Baailides, 
runs  through  the  whole  pit^essive  course  of  the  world. 
Everywhere,  as  rust  depoaltB  itself  (»  the  surface  of  iron, 
darkness  and  death  cleave  to  the  fallen  seeds  of  light  and  lift; 
the  evil  to  the  good ;  the  ungodlike  to  the  godlike ; — without 
however  the  original  essence  being  thereby  destroyed.  Only 
it  must  purify  ilself  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order 
to  gain  Mice  more  its  original  splendour — just  as  the  iion 
needs  to  be  cleansed  from  the  rust,  before  it  can  recover  its 
higher  lustre."  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  a  process  of 
purification  that  he  considered  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
world  as  being  formed  for  such  an  end  as  that  the  godlike 
may  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign  mixture,  and  restored  to  its 
kindred  element  and  to  a  reunion  with  its  original  source. 

In  the  system  of  Basilides  we  find  contradictory  elements. 
On  tlie  one  liand,  there  prevails,  by  virtue  of  its  Dualism  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  neces- 
rity  determining  the  fate  of  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
takes  great  paiiis  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of 
justice  as  accurately  weighing  merits  and  demerits,  and  to 
the  notion  of  free  will,  which  detennines  the  whole  develop- 
ment and  destiny  of  man.  As,  in  man's  life  on  earth,  each 
moment  is  connected  with  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  is 
modified  by  it  according  to  the  different  application  he  may 
give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so,  according  to  Basilides,  the  life 
of  eaclj  individual  on  earth  is  connected,  in  the  graud  purify- 
ing process  of  the  universe,  with  the  anterior  terms  in  the 
series  of  existence.  Each  one  brings  evil  with  him  out  of  some 
earlier  state  of  existence,  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  him* 
self  from  it  in  the  present  life.  Upon  hb  moral  conduct,  again, 
in  this  earthly  life,  depends  his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state 
of  existence.  To  this  he  applied  the  words  of  Moses,  as  to 
vbiting  sin  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genenttion.i'     Thus,  the 

*  Basilides  Bays  tliis  generally  of  all  mffering  of  the  fstlen  light- 
nitnre.  ''  Pain  and  aniiely  deposit  [hcmeelvcs  oDtwardly  on  things, 
like  the  mst  on  iron"  {i  riiai  tui  I  fiBtt  ivinifjS'Iiii  nTi  rf^fimi  i,  i 
li,  T>  :iii(y).  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  509,  a.  In  all  this  we  see  the  B^nrit  of 
the  original  Zorosstrian  doctrine  far  more  clearly  eipresged  than  in  tha 
gloomy  Dualism  of  other  Gnostics,  where  the  Zoroaetrian  docCrioei 
■ppeur  modified  by  h  lone  of  mind  which  did  not  belong  to  the  fvsteic. 

t  The  proof  of  this  is  (o  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Didastal. 
Aoaiol.  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ed.  Paris,  1E4I,  f.  19i:    Ti  9)w 
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transmigration  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity  at  least, 
occupies  an  important  p]ace  in  the  system  of  Basilid^. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  liis  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration did  not  exteild  still  further,  and  allow  the  soul  to 
migrate  also  in  tlje  brutes.  This  does  seem,  indeed,  to  jar 
with  his  Theodieie,  which  was  founded  on  tJie  strict  notion  of 
justice;  the  words,  however,  of  Basilides  himself*  eipreas 
such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  explainmg  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  says,  "  X 
lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this 
human  body,  1  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  law,  in  a  brute  body."  These  words  evidwitly  suppose  a 
transposition  of  the  soul  out  of  a  brute  body,  which  by  its 
organization  holds  as  yet  the  rational  consciouanese  enthralled, 
into  the  oi^^anisin  of  the  human  body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free 
development,  and  consequently  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected,  moreover, 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides.  From  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  of  darliness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed — it  is  only 
like  the  rust  which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues 
from  the  realm  of  light  b  life  and  soul.  From  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself  up  with  the  productions  of 
the  kingdom  of  light,  nothing  springs  but  what  holds  enthralled 
the  light  and  the  germs  of  life, — the  souls  scattered  every> 
where — which  does  not  sufFer  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  buid  of  matter.  Thus  was  he  obliged  to 
recognise  even  in  the  brute  kingdom  a  soul  (^pressed  and 
confined  by  elements  belcHiijing  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
And  this  we  m^ht  recmcile  with  his  principle,  already  stated, 
r^arding  justice  and  divine  retribution,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: as  long  as  the  soul  is  confined  in  the  lower  r^lm  of 
nature  it  lies  prostrate,  in  obedience  to  the  destiny  of  that  com- 
mixture, under  the  power  of  the  nature  which  fetters  it ;  but 
wlien  it  once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the  rational 

antiSm  iri  rflrnt  III  riTHfTn  ■yinia  r»7(  iviiSiiri,  fxrit  il  irt  "Ban- 
Xuin  ■«-■  Tsf  itmfamrinii.  It  18  true  the  writer  ia  here  spraking 
onlj  of  followers  of  Basilidn.  of  whom  gome  departed  fur  fi-om  (he 
■piril  and  principles  of  their  roBSter.  Bnt  the  coonection  in  which  this 
doctrine  stsodi  with  hia  principlee  proves  thai  it  is  rigbtl;  cocsidered  as 
haviog  nctumllf  origiaated  witb  him, 

■  Prewned  by  Oriften  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  CommeDtarj  on 
Uomans,  T.  IV.  opp.  t.  sw. 
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priuciple,  or  of  its  light-nature— in  other  words,  when  it  hw 
once  passed  into  tlie  human  organization — the  law  of  rigid 
justice  begins  to  have  its  application  in  the  destiny  of  the  free 
rational  beii^. 

According  to  Basitides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead  nature.  The  dead  has  no  existence  in  and  by  itself;  it 
is  merely  that  wliich  oppresses  actual  life,  until  the  reaction  of 
the  latter  becomes  strong  enough  to  burst  the  compact  rind. 
In  all  nature,  therefore,  from  the  mineral  kingdom  up  to  man, 
through  all  the  different  stages  of  being,  he  sees  a  life  strug- 
gling for  release  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  in  a  ]»ogre8sive 
movement  towards  freedom.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of  Basil- 
ides  was  based  on  his  cosmogooic  doctrine.  For,  procecdii^ 
on  this  principle  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,* 
he  announced  the  law,  "  Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all 
things  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  all, — all  things  are  closely 
akin  to  all."  j'  And,  according  to  this,  in  the  purifying  process 
anddevelopmentof  the  universe,  there  prevails  a  twofold  law — 
the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution  frvm  below  upwards 
to  mah ;  and  the  progressive  education,  which  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  commences 
with  man :  from  this  point  progress  and  regress,  Ikappiness  and 
misery,  are  dependent  on  the  free  self-det^mination. 

Wiiat  we  remarked  concerning  the  place  which  the  Demi- 
urge occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  first  class  of  Gnostic  sects 
applifs  to  that  ajtgel  who,  in  the  syston  of  Basiljdes,  nas  set 
over  the  entire  course  of  the  terrestrial  world,  and  the  whole 
purifying  process  of  nature  and  hiatory,  and  wh«n  be  designate* 
by  the  name  of  the  ruler  (6  fp^uv).  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, this  Archon,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  does  not  act 
independently  and  pi eni potentially ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ulti- 
mately from  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  agents  are  joined  together  in  the  ranarkable  doctrine  of 
Basilideeconoerniog  providence;  but  theonefrt>m  whom  every* 
thing  eventually  springs,  and  on  whom  everything  depends 
(though  through  numbn-less  intermediate  instruments),  is  the 
Supreme  God  himself.  From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in 
the  natiire  of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  devdop  them- 

*  Ab  id  Buddhism. 

t  The  words  of  Baulidei,  as  thej  are  fbaad  id  Clement,  Sirom.  1.  VI. 
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selves,  and  which  modifies  all  the  influences  by  which  they  are 
affected,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  whole  process  of  the 
developmeut  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  nothing 
more  than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which, 
BO  far  aa  the  inherent  law  and  the  implanted  power  are  con- 
cerned, is  already  grounded  in  the  individual  beings  them- 
selves. He  works  on  all  obediently  to  this  law  of  nature 
derived  from,  the  Supreme  God,  and  calls  into  action  the 
preparatory  capacities  of  these  laws  of  nature ;  and  in  these  his 
re^lative  operations  he  merely  acts,  though  unconsciously,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  God.  "  Although  that  which 
we  call  providence,"  says  Basilides,  "  is  first  put  in  motion  by 
the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  essence  of  things 
coincidental ly  with  their  origin  by  the  God  of  the  universe."  " 
We  thus  see  how  Basilides  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle 
course  between  two  opposite  views  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  —  between  the  one  which  represented  God  as 
operating'  only  transiently  and  externally  upon  things ;  and 
another,  the  Neo-Platonic,  which  used  the  word  providence 
merely  as  a  designation  of  an  eternal,  immanent  necessity  in 
the  universe,  which  develops  itself  according  to  invariable 
laws.  Although,  in  his  language,  he  approximates  to  the 
Keo-Platonic  view,-|-  still  he  adopts  nothing  of  it  but  what  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  theistic  view  of  the  world ;  and  we 
find  in  his  instance  fresh  confirmation  of  our  previous  remark  on 
the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  recognition 
of  a  personal  and  active  God,  actively  entering  into  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  the  teleolt^ical  ai^ument  so  closely 
connected  therewith,  distinguish  his  fundamental  position  from 
the  Neo-PIatonic.     Hence   the  communication  of  a  some- 

■  C!«mms.  Strom.  I.  IV.  f.  509:  'H  >■;•».>  !i,  >.'  ■■!  iri  (not  irit 
because  (hia  impulae  proceeds,  indeed,  from  bim,  but  is  Co  be  derived 
&om  another  as  lh«  first  caaee).  riv  llfx''^"<  ''  t'"<"i  'unlrda,  ii^x"*-'' 

lijtt  Slav.  It  is  truF,  Clement  dors  not  quote  tbete  words  eipreael;  u 
those  of  Builidea.  But  ub  he  is  ti-eatiag  of  iiim  throtigbnut  (his  pnssage, 
•ndas  (he  tenn  ifx^t'a  peculiar  to  Baaili^les,  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  Cleoieut.  who  is  bent  on  refuting  Basilides  on  bis  own  prii.ciples, 
has  here  made  use  of  ids  own  words. 

t  Vid^  Plotin.  Ennead.  III.  1.  II.  at  the  begin ai ne :  'Em!  ii  tJ  M 
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thinsr  higher,  of  something  abose  nature  and  above  reason, 
could  find  a  plac6  in  his   system  ;  while  to  Flotinus,  on   the 

otiier  liand,  that  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary 

Closely  M;re«ng  with  Basilides'  doctrine  "of  the  angels,  the 
different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world,  ^nd  of  the  process  of 
purification,  and  of  the  training  of  embodied  souls,  is  that  of 
his  son  Isidore, — which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer  to 
the  father,— that  every  soul,  on  its  incorporation,  is  attended 
by  an  angel,  possessing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar  nature, 
to  whom  is  committed  the  guidance  of  its  special  process  of 
purification,  and  of  its  particular  education  ;  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, after  its  separation  from  that  body,  was  supposed  to 
accompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  determined  by  its 
conduct  on  earth — in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit,  which 
everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such,  according  to 
Isidore,  was  the  demon  of  Socrates.' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  howfar  Basilides  was 
from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism,  and  from  an  unchristian 
contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world.  His  system  may 
perhaps  have  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  revelation  of  one 
Giod  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  connection  between  divine 
things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature.  His  aim  was, 
to  make  men  conscious  of  the  identity  of  God's  revelation  in 
nature  and  in  history,- — to  lead  them  "  io  cotixider  the  whole 
universe  as  one  temple  of  God."  Theodicie,  or  the  justification 
of  God's  ways  with  man,  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of 
Providence  stood  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  than  all 
things  else.  Whenever,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the 
world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  which  involved  his 
mind  in  perplexity,  his  last  word  ever  was,  "  I  will  say  any- 
thing sooner  than  doubt  the  goodness  of  Providence."! 

*  Isidore,  in  Ibe  Erst  boob  of  his  fxpogitioD  of  the  so-called  prophet 
Parchar,  cites  a  doctrine  of  this  tort  taught  by  the  aiicieDts  as  one  oF 
the  loftier  truths  rec^ved  bj  them  :    •on'  ii  il  '\ttixi.  la/tmirSai  riri 

ntn.    Without  doubt  from  some  vriting  falsely  attributed  to  AriitollB. 
Strom.  1.  VI.  f  641. 

t  nS.  ■(-,  /»>Jj>  i,  »»»  Tt  mnm  i(£.    Strom.  1.  IV,  t.  506. 
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From  Basilides'  theory  aa  to  the  relation  of  the  Archon  to 
the  Supreme  God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  his  opinion  was 
of  Jud^m,  and  of  its  relation  to  Christianily.  The  Jews 
are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  sigTiificancy  of  their 
religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  consecrated 
people  of  the  Supreme  God  from  whom  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed;  but 
in  actual  manifestation  they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted 
and  consecrated  to  the  Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes 
the  highest  power  in  mundane  events.  The  great  mass  of 
this  people  regarded  him  as  the  Supreme  and  only  God. 
The  spiritual  men  among  the  Jews — they  b  ho  constituted  the 
iq>iriltial  Israel,  who  were  really  conscious  of  that  ideal  s^ni- 
ncancy,  and  in  whom  it  attained  to  its  realisation — these 
alone  had  soared  beyond  the  Archon  himself  to  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  Supreme  God,  who  revealed  Himself  through 
the  other  as  His  unconscious  instrumeut.  They  alone  could 
rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas  which  the  Supreme  God  had 
inspired  into  the  Archon,  and  which  tite  latter  revealed  under 
the  cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom 
they  were  exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  answering  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  bis  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting 
link  betwixt  this  mediate  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  the  Old  Testamoit  and  his  immediate  and  unveiled 
manifestation  in  Christianity.  Accordingly  Basilides  says, 
"Moses  erected  one  temple  of  God,  and  thus  proclaimed  one 
universe  of  God."*  By  this  was  hinted  (and  something 
similar  is  found  in  Fhilo)  the  universalistic  tendency 
which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  Judaism,  Basilides,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Teatam«it.  He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures 
besides,  which  are  unknown  to  us — predictions  of  a  certain 
prophet  Parchor,  and  revelations  passing  imder  the  name  of 

Strom.  I.  V.  f.  583,  D.  We  perceive  here,  both  in  the  Ihought  and  the 
eipreesion,  the  elEmentfl  of  an  A iexandrian- Jewish  cducalion.  Philo 
and  Joeephiu,  also,  botb  consider  the  temple  m  a  sjmbol  of  the  world, 
aud  carr;  the  image  into  forlher  detailt.  Philo  <ri;'  ita-nfx.''!  1-  II- ' 
TJ  /•!>  i-tnir<,  Hi  w^  it^ut  Sifit  Sm  rftl^iu  ™  iCftwxrtu  xT  "'/'*' 
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the  FafrUrch  Ham.  We  can  bardly  suppose  auch  writings 
were  ftn-ged  by  him  or  hia  echool.  Probably  they  uame  down 
to  him  from  more  ancient  tiities,  and  were  used  by  him  in  per- 
fect good  faith — moniunents,  from  the  times  before  Christ, 
of  some  ulder  source  of  tlie  iileas  uhich  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
Gnosis.  Ferhapx  be  may  have  thought  that  in  these  docu- 
ments he  had  found  a  aiill  clearer  exposition  of  a  lofty  truth 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  secr^  doctrines  than  was  contained 
in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  might 
easily  explain  the  rejection  of  these  books  by  supposing  that 
a  people  who  hsid  no  taste  for  such  ideas  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books  containing  tliis  higher  wisdom. 

As  we  see  here  an  element  of  universallsm,  so  it  agrees 
with  such  a  view  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the 
higher  truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the 
Jews,  but  believed  that  he  saw  indications  thereof  even 
beyond  ike  limits  of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  for  instance, 
how  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zw^^aster  as  a  testimony  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  a  tradition  of  higher  wisdom 
from  Ham,  and  not  from  Shem,  seems  a  proof  that  he  acknow- 
ledged a  tradition  which  was  not  Hebrew.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who  by  the  Greeks  were 
called  bai  barians  above  the  Greek  philosophy  itself.*  And 
yet,  as  is  clear  from  a  remark  of  Isidore's  aiready  quoted,  it  is 
certain  that  he  also  sought  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom  in 
the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle,  either  in  their 
gmuine  woriis  or  in  supposititious  writings.  According,  how- 
ever, to  the  passage  of  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Farchor  which  has  come  down  to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth 
in  the  Greek  philosophers  were  not  derived  from  a  com- 
mon inward  souroe,  a  reaction  in  the  more  eminent  men 
of  the  spiritual  principle  against  paganism,  but  from  a  source 
without  themselves,  a  borrowed  tradition.  Still  the  moderate 
spirit  of  this  school,  and  its  more  favourable  judgment  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Isidore  does  not 
in  this  case  adopt  the  Jewish  fables  of  the  fidlen  spirits  who 
bad  intercuunie  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  thereupon 
diffused  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  pagan  world, 
but  he  follows  the  less  fantastic,  though  not  more  historical 

*  Giving  this  turn  to  Plato's  expresEion,  "£JUii»(  ki  '&"}•(. 
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hypotliesis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  according  to  whicli  the 
Greeks  had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And 
let  nci  one  believe,"  savs  ladore,  "  that  what  we  consider  the 
peculiar  pioperty  of  the  elect  had  been  declared  before  by 
certain  philosophers ;  fur  it  is  no  discovery  of  theirs,  but  they 
have  adiipLed  it  from  the  prophets  and  combined  it  with  their 
own  pretended  wisdom."*  This  aloae  shows  how  low  was 
the  estimate  which  this  school  took  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy 
as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  «ith  the 
ancient  ui«dom  of  tlie  East,  li^idore  describes  the  Greek 
philosophers  merely  as  men  who  give  themselves  the  appear- 
ance of  philosophizing.!  He  could  see  in  Greek  philosophy 
no  original,  but  only  a  derivative  truth,  and  that  corrupted 
by  fbi  eign  admixtures. 

But  the  doctrine  of  a  guardian  angel  attending  on  eveiy 
soul  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  by  no 
nieiins  consiciered  heatheu  nations  to  be  destitute  of  all  divine 
influences  and  providential  eare.  As  he  gave  to  individual 
souls  a  guardian  angel,  he  probably,  following  the  analogy  of 
this  theory,  placed  angels  over  the  several  nations  as  their 
ruling  spirits.  In  thisdoctrinetheBasilideansof  iheWest,  with 
whom  Irenceus  was  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  apprehended 
the  opinions  of  their  master  ;  though  they  superadded  some- 
thing else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the 
Eluliim  of  other  nations,  he  probably  considered  as  national 
goiis,  just  as  he  supposed  the  Archon,  who  was  at  their  head, 
to  be  the  particular  god  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  holding  such  a  theory  of  the  Elohim,  he  might  find 
support  in  several  passages  in  the  Alexandrian  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  he  only  appropriated  an  idea  that 
had  long  been  extant.} 

*  SjO  fti  rn  •lirSn,  S  f^t  lim  iTmi   tm  tuXinni,  nm  rtiuft/iurt 

VI.  r.  64'..  I  iiow  lielieve  the  latter  expression  should  be  andn^tood  aa 
neuter,  "  the  wisdom  whieli  does  tiot  riist  with  them,"  ». «.  their  pre- 
ten'led  wisdoni  The  verb  (-{VTiSiui  leemB  to  me  best  sailed  to  this 
renderinu  oSrifti, 

t  Tn;  w^rrMi^inn  ti>Ltfi:>.     Stmm.  1.  VI.  f.  641. 

j  Besidea  ib;  prasatie  ali-eady  citrd  oa  p.  21,  the  words  in  the 
■ame  soQg  of  Mosee,  Deuc.  xxxii.  43,  not  foDiid  ia  tlie  Hebrew,  but 
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Over  mankind  tlierefore  there  ruled  thoae  subordinate 
powers  to  whom  men's  consciousness  was  subject ;  no  one 
couhi  release  liimself  wholly  from  their  sptll,  from  the  spell 
of  the  cosmic  principle.  There  eii.^ted,  for  the  most  part, 
only  an  unconscious  union  with  the  Supreme  God  and  with 
the  order  of  world  in  afRnit;  with  him.  The  natures  which 
bore  within  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  Him  remained 
fettered  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Archon. 

Without  doubt  Basilides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  times  before  Christ, 
and  especially  in  those  immediately  preceding  His  nativity. 
He  had  iinqueationably  a  profound  sense  of  the  weight  which 
lay  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures, 
as  welt  as  of  their  unconscious  craving  after  an  emancipation 
of  the  spirit ;  and  from  this  mental  state  he  might  have  come 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to  perceive  ita 
necessity.  If  he  appreijended  it  imperfectly,  still  it  held  a 
necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  il,  the  divorce  be- 
twixt the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  diviae  order  of 
things  must  continue  for  ever.  The  spirits  destined  fyi  the 
highest  stage  of  being  nmst  have  ever  remained  in  their 
oppressive  thraldom.  They  might,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of 
the  metempsychosis,  rise  from  one  higher  step  to  another  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ;  but  they  could  not,  in  satis&c- 
tion  of  the  longing  implanted  within  them,  have  risen  beyond 
this  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  and  attained  to  commu- 
nion with  the  highest  stage  of  existence,  and  to  the  clear  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  to  the  full  arid  free  exercise  of  thrar 
exalted  nature,  had  not  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his 
divine  life  near  to  their  kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first 
aet  the  latter  into  action.  And  whilst,  by  the  act  of  redemp- 
tion, the  spiritual  natures  are  esalted  to  the  hig-hest  position, 

which  the  translator  hu  added  on  the  gronnd  of  tome  such  theorj  ;  («i 
rfMimf'Timi  Miitf  wiitu  lyyiJLti  5iiv,  Compared  with  v.  8.  All  the 
Elohim  that  presided  over  the  othrr  aatioDS  are  called  upon  to  do 
bomag?  to  God's  people.  What  the  nations  irere  to  do,  aiid  what  the 
powers  ruling  over  them  do,  is,  according  to  this  acbeme,  oue  and  the 
same  thing.  The  former  ie  derived  from  the  latter.  Comp.  Ps.  xcrii. 
T,  -where  the  AUxindrians  translate  DMPBt  b;  j;.;^),^,  and  beyond 
qaeitioii  had  in  mind  such  power*  aa  the  natioaal  gods  were  aoppoaed 
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62  BASILIDES. 

its  influence  extends  also  to  the  subordiDate  st^;ea  of  exiit- 
ence ;  harmony  is  everywhere  restored ;  each  order  of  being- 
attains  to  the  state  most  agreeable  to  its  nature. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  view  of  the  doc- 
triDC  of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the  Jewish 
position,  yet,  on  the  other,  he,  like  Cerinthus,  held  Ebionitic 
notions,  and  supposed  a.  sudden  entrance  of  the  divine  nature 
into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
God-man,  in  whom  from  the  first  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  were  inseparably  united.  His  whole  theory  was 
based,  it  is  true,  on  the  recognition  of  a  redeeming  God,  but 
not  of  a  redeeming  God-man.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  iu  his 
view  the  Redeemer ;  he  differed  from  other  men  only  in 
degree.  Baalidea  does  not  even  seem  to  have  ascril)ed  to  him 
absolate  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his  view,  was  merely  the 
instrument  whom  the  redeemii^  God  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  himself  in  humanity  and  of  actively  infiuencing 
it.  The  Kedeemer,  in  the  proper  and  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  was,  he  taught,  the  highest  .ak)n,*  sent  down  by  the 
Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption,  and  who 
united   himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  to  be  tbe  Redeemer,  but  held  that  he  hinuelf  stood 
like  the  rest  in  need  of  redemption,  yet  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  simply  an  ideal 
thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a  great  historical  fact.  Far  indeed 
from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  was 
the  opinion  that  any  being  enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of 
the  Arehon  could  redeem  himself.  For  this  an  objective  fact 
was  recjuisite,  the  actual  oitrance  of  that  m^ht  boiax  a  h%her 
world,  the  vo>>c,  into  the  terrestrial  and  phenomraial,  and  this 
was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus. 
According  to  Basilides,  this  was  the  greatest  feet  in  the 
history  of  the  created  universe,  from  which  must  proceed 
everything  that  follows  up  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 
perfect  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  universe.  Tbe  way  in 
which  he  q>eaks  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  to  the 
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great  impreseion  vhich  this  &ct,  and  the  public  miniatry  of 
Christ  ibllowing  thereupon,  had  through  tnditicra  left  on  the 
minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  cm  this  point  the  folloir- 
ing  words  from  the  Basilidean  school  :• — "  When  the  Archon 
himself  heard  the  word  of  the  commonicated  Spiritj  (the 
Spirit  sent  from  above),  he  was  amazed  at  what  be  hesrd  and 
at  what  he  saw,!  the  joyful  annunciaition,S  having  been  wholly 
unexpected  by  him  ;  and  his  amazement  nas  called  fear,||  the 
b^^nning  of  wisdom, — of  a.  wisdom  which  discriminated  the 
different  classes  of  men,  which  perfected  all,  and  which  restored 
the  oi^^inal  harmony  ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from 
one  another  not  only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world  (to 
hia  own  kingdom),  but  also  the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures 
superior  to  the  Archon's  kingdom)  from  them,  and  released 
them  from  his  Dann  (w  conducted  them)  to  tbe  Grod  who  is 
over  aU."T 

"  Clemmg,  StronM.  lib.  11.  f.  375. 

t  ProbabiT  tbe  vord  meant  is  that  which,  according  to  tbe  Naiarane 
gMpel  (gee  above,  tdI.  i.  p.  4B4),  the  Holy  Ghoit  ii  mi  to  bare  ipoken 
to  Christ  at  the  moment  of  hi»  descent  upon  him. 

X  The  glorified  appearance  ia  which  ChriBt,  vheo  united  irith  this 
exalted  being,  presented  hiiUKlf  to  thn  Archon;  or  the  ugfat  of  the 
miraculous  dove,  whioli  waa  a  sjinbol  of  the  Spirit,  which  had  come 
down  from  on  hi^  ;  or  tbe  miraculous  appearancea  which,  according  to 
the  guspel  of  the  Ebiooilec,  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

§  The  annunciation  of  the  S|nrit  being  called  a  iUyyi\.n  fbr  the 
ilfX"'  it  is  evident  thit  he  did  not  yield  to  tbe  higher  power  merely 
from  constraint ;  but  his  flnt  amazement  waa  converted  into  reverenuat 
Jay.  The  prospect  of  being  one  day  released  from  the  embamsBiog 
govemmeot  of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natures  should  have  allained  to  ' 
^eir  destined  glory,  and  of  entering  into  rest  with  bia  own, — to  which 
expectation  of  the  Demiurge  the  Gnostics  referred  sueh  passages  aa 
Eom.  viii.  20,  21,— Vid.  Orig.  T.  I.  in  Joann,  s.  24,— could  be  no  othec^ 
wise  than  joyfiil  to  bim.  Comp.  Didsscal.  Anatol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  796, 
D,  where  the  blessing  which  tbe  Demiurge  pronouncca  on  tbe  Sabbath 
ii  adduced  to  show  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  him. 

II  Thus,  Pa.  cii.  10,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  waa  interpreted. 

X<x(>'«»,  i  irl  riti  r(rri/mu  (this  then  would  be  the  JifX")-  AinuniDg 
r^  to  be  the  correct  reading,  I  have  rendered  aa  in  tlia  text :  in  tiu* 
case  tile  Supreme  God  must  be  underatood  to  be  denoted. 
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64  suiLiDEa. 

Thus  a  new  lii;ht  dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.    He  comea 

to  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world  above 
himself.  He  is  ledeemed  from  his  own  limited  siare.  He 
attains  to  [he  consciousness' of  a  i-uperior  power,  which  rules 
over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  without  being  aware  of  it,  has 
hitherto  been  serving.  He  sees  himself  released  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  governing  the  world,  which  until  now  he 
had  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  fur  wliich  his  own 
powers  were  inadequate.  Though  it  had  cost  him  so  much 
pains,  and  still  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  reducing  to 
order  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  mundane  development, 
he  now  beholds  a  power  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.  Basilides,  partly  from  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and 
of  history,  partly  judging  from  those  effects  of  Christianity 
which  were  before  his  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of 
the  future,  foresees  wiiat  a  miyhty  movement  and  sifting  pro- 
cess it  would  introduce  into  humanity.  He  perceives  how  all 
sensitive  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the  power 
which  had  held  their  consciousneas  in  fetters,  redeemed  from 
all  dependence  on  the  creature,  and  raised  to  communion  with 
their  original  source,  uoutd  become  united  with  one  another 
in  a  higher  unity.  All  these  etfects  are  set  forth  by  him 
a.'^  the  impression  made  on  the  Archon  at  the  l>aptism  of 
Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Cerin- 
thus,  attributed  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  In  all 
probaliility  he  also  agreed  with  the  latter  in  supposing  that 
this  Genius,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  left  the  man  to  him- 
self, uhom  He  had  before  used  as  his  instrument.  The 
Butferings  of  Christ  could  not,  according  to  Basitides,  have 
the  least  connection  with  the  work  of  redemption  ;  for, 
acconling  to  liia  rigid  conception  of  justice,  the  divine  justice 
does  not  allow  one  to  sutler  innocently  for  another,  it  requires 
that  every  sin  should  be  expiated  by  sutibring.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  every  particular  suffer- 
in-j:,  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  lie  embraced  the  theory  which 
Christ  (John  ix.  3,  Luke  xHi.  2)  condemned.  "  Every  one," 
he  taught.  "  suffers  either  fur  acLual  sins  or  fur  that  evil  in  hia 
nature  which  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of 
existence,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual 
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toleration."  •  It  was  by  the  latter  that  he  vindicated  Provi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  mifierings  of  little  children.  When 
pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  from  the  suffering  of  men  of 
acknowledged  goodntM,  he  might  with  good  reason  appeal  to 
the  ^neral  &ct  of  the  sinfi^esa  of  human  nature,  and  reply, 
"  Whatever  man  you  may  name  to  me,  he  ia  still  a  man :  God 
alone  is  holy.  Who  will  find  a  voice  amoi^  thoee  who  have 
uo  voice  ?  "     Job  xiv.  4. 

But  the  case  was  sranewhat  different  when  this  proposition 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he 
M  the  Eedeemer,  must  be  pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria directly  accuses  Basilides  of  carrying  his  proposition 
even  to  this  extent.  In  the  words,  however,  wliich  Clement 
quotes,  this  surely  is  not  necetsarily  implied ;  they  merely 
say,  "  If,  however,  passing  by  this  whole  argument,  you' 
endeavour  to  bring  me  into  difficulty  by  adducing  the  case  of 
eertain  perons;  if  you  say,  Then  He  has  sinned,  for  He  suf- 
fered," &c.  It  might  be  held  that  BaMlides  is  here  speaking 
simply  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration, who  stood  in  high  repute  for  holiness,  and  that  Clement 
allowed  himself  the^  liberty  of  drawing  his  own  conclusion. 
But,  in  the Jhst  place,  the  objection  which  Ba^idee  supposes 
to  be  taken  to  his  position  would  lose  ^1  its  force  and  meaning 
if  it  were  not  made  precisely  in  the  above  sense ;  and,  secondly, 
this  wide  estenaion  of  the  proposition  is  quite  consistent  with 
bis  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  and  with 
iiis  theory  of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion to  which  every  nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Archon  is  subject.  The  Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom 
needed  redemption  himself,  and  could  only  be  made  partaker 
of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heavenly  redeeming  spirit.  To 
rmder  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  before  all  others,  and  of 
being  employed  as  the  instrument  for  difiiising  to  others  the 
influmces  of  the  redeeming  Genius,  it  was  sufficient  if,  as  the 
most  excellent  and  the  purest  of  men,  and  as  the  furthest 
advanced  in  the  work  of  purification,  he  possessed  the  >nint- 
Mum  of  sinfulness.  No  doubt'in  this  case  the  objection  might 
be  brought  against  the  Basilidean  system,  which  certainly 

•  Sufferings, — expiatory  acd  purgBtive  of  wn  {inatt'in  or  the  ifuuT^ 
ri*i.).    Strom.  I.  IV.  f.  S06. 
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must  have  established  some  proptRtion  between  the  degi««  of 
ain  and  the  degree  of  puniabment — How,  thai,  is  such  ^rMt 
euffering  reconcilable  with  the  miallest  degree  of  sinfulneasF 
But  to  this,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom, 
he  would  probably  be  at  oo  low  for  an  answer:  "  The  con- 
sciousness of  serving'  as  an  instrnment  for  the  haghest  and' 
boliest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  ntfferittg  in  this  vocation 
(perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  he  was  to 
enter  tlirough  sufferiag),  so  sweetaied  the  pain  tliat  to  Mm  it 
was  even  as  tiiough.he  did  not  sn^r." 

In  aocordaoce  with  the  same  principle  be  doued  the  doo> 
trine  of  justification  in  the  Pauline  sense.  He  could  not 
eoDsistently  admit  any  such  thing  as  rriijectiTe  jnstiScatioD  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  fin^venees  of  sin,  in  the  senie  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Every  sin,  whether 
committed  before  or  after  faith  io  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  accordii^  to  his  scheme,  be  equally  eipUted  by  suSering. 
This  is  a  nece8i»ry  law  of  the  govoriinent  of  the  univenOr 
which  can  in  no  wise  be  overruled.  The  only  exception  be 
makes  b  in  the  case  of  sins  of  igntwance,  or  unintentiraal 
sins ;  *  but  unfortunately  his  ffitpGmatiou  of  this  vi^ue  and 
indefinite  expression  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Probably  he 
only  meant  mm  of  pardonable  ignorance ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  had  been  committed  when  consciouHtess  was  under  some 
involuntary  ctmatraint,  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 
principle  when  restrained  by  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  tm 
the  other  hand,  we  understand  by  justification  (SicaJtitfic, 
Zuaioavvi))  an  inward,  subjective  condition  of  being  made 
Just  —  sanctification  by  the  communicating  of  a  divine  life  — 
euch  a  doctrine  bad  a  very  important  and  necessary  place  in 
the  system  of  Basilides. 

Among  the  religions  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Batilidean 
school,  there  are  several  other  r^narkable  points  which  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noticed. 

Wlmt  distinguishes  Basilides  frmn  other  Gnostics  is  tbisy 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Gnous,  as  the  highest  stage  in 
religion,  to  the  irioric,  to  faith ;  but  with  him  faith  itself  is 
the  h^hest  quality  of  man.  In  the  latter,  however,  hedittin- 
gmshed  a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corresponding 

•  UtW  r^f  iMvtSm  ul  tmr  iy,^m,  ifSuiiH.     SlTOIC  L  IT.  t  S36. 
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to  tbe  different  grades  of  perfection  which  diflerent  raula  an 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual'  world  from  whence 
they  sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fkct,  as  we  formerly  rernarked, 
a  series  of  terras  in  the  higher  world  of  ^irits,  of  which  Mie 
was  cuntinoAlly  a  copy  of  the  other.  Germs  of  divine  life 
from  all  these  gntdes  had  become  mixed  with  the  kingdom  of ' 
darkness:  Christianity  is  the  sifUng  prlndple,  whereby  tbe' 
spiritual  natures  belonging  to  the  different  gisdes  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  separated  friMn  one  another,  axe  bronght  to' 
the  coDsciousnesa  of  their  own  proper  essence,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  setting  it  in  action,  and  of  risii^  to  th&t  region  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  which  they  belong  by  virtue  of  this 
their  proper  and  essential  being  brfore  it  liad  been  developed. 
By  means  of  Christianity  men  arrive,  in  this  manner,  at  the- 
different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  pecnliar 
nature,  each  reecbing  tbe  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he  i« 
capable.  Even  the  Archon,  upon  tbe  entrance  of  the  redeem- 
ing spirit  into  the  world,  received  the  m>fla  ^v\«cptt^(Kifr. 
Kow  that  by  which,  in  (he  different  natures,  this  process  of 
separation  actually  takes  place,  and  by  which  each  individml 
is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the  higher  world  wbiefa 
corresponds  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  faith.  In  thb  way  we 
must  understand  the  Basilideon  bc1>oo1  when  they  tai^ht  that 
"  faith  and  election  alike  answer  to  the  several  grades  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and,  correspondently  to  the  supramundane 
election,  faith  accompanies  every  nature  in  Uiis  world."  * 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  cm-' 
dude  that  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he 
found  it  existing  among  the  majority  in  tbe  church,  met  with 
more  favour  and  experienced  greater  justice  at  his  hands  tban  it 
usually  did  from  other  Gnostics.  Such  beJieTeis  he  recognised 
as  Christians,  members  of  one  Christian  community;  and  in  this 
regard  be  merely  made  a  distinction  between  difltrent  stages 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith  was  with  him  the  common 
foundation  of  Christian  fellowship;  only  alongside  of  this 
basis  there  were  different  degrees  of  Christian  consciousness. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribii^  the  vlm-it, 

*  n/rrii  l^u  ikI  U>.<}^  tlaluj  iTmi  nmS'  Iimmt  itimi/iM,  «t'  Inur- 
>.™9«^«  y  •!  ™  iitXrf^f  rSt  KTifM^/Mui  Till  mr/UMX'  irMrm  firwt 
nfimrSm-rlmr.     Strom.  1.  II.  f.  863. 
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as  being  simply  a  fiiith  resting  on  authority,  and  therefore  still 
cleaving  to  the  sensible,  exclusively  to  the  psychical  class. 
He  understood  faith  to  be  in  its  essence  a  profound  inward 
principle.  Faith,  according  to  his  apprehension,  is  a  con- 
viction that  springs  from  the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  the 
godlike,  ftom  the  attractive  power  wiiich  the  higher  world 
exercised  over  its  kindred  spirits.  There  has  been  revealed  to 
it  that  higher  region  of  existence  whence  it  came  and  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  it  feels  itself  attracted  by  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  super- 
fluous. In  it  the  spirit  grasps  the  truths  coiresponding  to  its 
own  essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.*  The  soul  assents  to 
that  which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  ia 
not  presented  to  it  under  any  sensuous  form.f  Although  as 
stjangers  in  the  world,  the  elect  still  live,  yet,  through  the 
buoyancy  of  faith,  they  perceive  the  reali^  of  the  things 
of  tiiat  hi^er  world  which  beam  on  them  from  afar.  But  to, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  futh  must  correspond  also  that  of  hope. 
Such  must  be  bis  conviction  that  man  shall  actually  enter  into 
that  higher  world  to  which  be  had  been  already  united  by 
ftiith ;  he  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  those  blessings 
which  faith  has  laid  hold  on.^ 

Now,  although  we  perceive  something  of  the  Pauline  spirit 
in  the  peculiar  prominence  which  Basilides  gives  to  the  idea 
of  fiuth,  yet  we  see  him  again  departing  widely  from  the 
apostle,  and  placing  the  essence  of  i^th  in  an  intuitive  rather 
than  in  a  practical  and  ethical  elemoit;  making  it  proceed 
rather  from  an  intuition  of  the  spirit  than  from  a  determination 
of  the  will  which  gives  its  direction  to  the  heart  j  and  it  ia 
easy  to  see  Iiow  this  difference  is  grounded  in  the  veiy  essence 
of  his  fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the  Gnostics 
generally,  that  th^  n^lected  ethics,  cannot  be  justly  applied 
to  the  school  of  ^silides ;  for  Isidore  composed  a  system  of 

*  Ti>  /mdiftar*  mniiixrmi  tSfitxiatK  mtToXn'^ii  unnn.  Strom.  L  II. 
f.  363, 

t  Faith  il  It  .^M  r^juriSim  rfi,  »i  tJ.  ^h  ^.■..InTM,  «Tj9ii.,.  i.^  ri 
fttiwrnftT^.     L.  c.  f.  371. 

1   IUiv>.;Lfi>.n  Jni  r^  imfrriu  i;i'n1i  t^  ni  *, 

868.    There  ii  a  remarkable  coincidence  belwt 
by  Builide*  ftcd  Hugo  a  St.  Victore. 
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ethics,  from  which  unfortunately  but  ei  very  few  words  h»ve 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  moral  xyttcm  of  Baeilidea  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
Cosmogooy.  ,  As  he  assumed  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles, 
and  considered  the  development  of  the  human  race  as  a 
process  of  purification,  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  Chris- 
tianity, ihe  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  must 
necessarily  have  been  this — namely,  that  man's  godlike  natui« 
should  be  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  adhering  to  it, 
and  approach  continually  nearer  to  its  free  development  and 
activity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a  microcoem, — 
containing  within  himself  opposite  elements  from  two  oppomte 
kingdoms.  la  the  elements  foreign  to  his  higher  nature* 
are  reflected  the  different  properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms; — hence  ihc  temperaments,  desires, 
and  passions  which  correspond  to  these  different  properties 
(for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive  nature  of  the  ape,  tlie  mur- 
derous dispoeition  of  the  wolf,  the  hardness  of  the  diamond, 
&C.)  ; — the  sum  of  all  these  efQusca  from  the  animal,  vege~ 
table,  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational  soul,t 
which  constantly  checks  and  disturbs  the  activity  of  that 
which  in  man's  nature  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Isidore  thought 
it  essential  to  secure  this  doctrine  against  the  objection  or  the 
misapprehension  that  it  was  destructive  of  moral  freedom, 
and  fiimished  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  resulting 
from  the  irresistible  influence  of  these  foreign  mixtures.  He 
appeals  to  the  supremacy  of  the  godlike  element.  "  Having, 
by  tlie  rational  principle  within  us,  such  great  advantages,  we 
oufi^ht  to  appear  as  conquerors  over  the  lower  creation  within 
ua.  J  "  Only  let  a  man  have  the  will"  says  he,  "  to  do 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  he  will  have  the  power."  % 
But  tins  earnest  will,  this  true  love  of  goodness,  is  too  often 
wanting.  "  We  say  indeed  with  the  moutb  we  will  not  sin  j 
but  our  soul  has  the  inclinatum  to  sin,  A  person  in  this  con- 
dition is  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  he  is 
wanting  in  love." 

*  Appendages  of  matter,  «-{HV(Tii^ur>. 

+  The  ■i.uf^K  VftfiA,  iXtyn. 

X  Ail  a  rf  Xiylmnf  i^in-iMf  yitt/tlmit,  rit  UifmHt  it  sui-  n-Iruii 

§  Strom.  1.  111.  f.4!T  :  eiXntirm  ftim  infriitiu  ri  MmXit  miWittiitTiu, 
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It  follows  tiom  the  whole  crnitext  of  the  Basilidean  ayfitan 
that,  while  he  Euagus  so  high  a  place  to  the  will,  Isidoie  by 
no  means  ascribed  to  it  ao  indt^ndeot  eelf-sufficieocy,  nor 
denied  ibe  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of  grace.  By  hia 
theory  of  redemption  he  acknowledged,  in  effect,  that  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  must  flrat  receive  its  true  fi«ed(ai 
and  power  of  right  action  by  an  union  with  the  higher  source 
of  divine  life.  How  earnest  he  was  in  reminding  men  of 
their  need  of  help,  is  shown  by  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  a 
peiBOn  beset  by  severe  temptations,— counsel  which  proves  at 
the  same  time  bow  far  he  was  from  cherishing  a  speculative 
pride  that  despised  the  ordinary  meaus  of  grace  enjoyed  by 
the  Christian  community.  He  exiiorts  such  a  person  not  to 
retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  for  their 
intercessions,  and  in  society  with  them  to  seek  strength  for  his 
divine  life,  in  order  that,  so  strengtiieiied,  he  might  find  cooft- 
dence  in  communion  with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one 
in  this  condition,  "  Xiet  him  not  separate  himself  from  his 
lM>other.  Let  him  say,  I  liave  entered  into  the  sanctuary ; 
I  can  suffer  no  evil."*  If  such  an  one  felt  himself  over- 
much borne  down  by  the  power  of  temptation,  he  ihould  axy 
to  his  Christian  brother,  "  Lay  thy  band  on  my  head  (give 
me  thy  blessing),  and  he  will  receive  spiritual  and  sensible 
Bsnstance  "  (feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body).t  What 
importance  be  ascribed  to  pntyer  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  he 
distinguishes  the  difTerent  moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the 
difi^ent  character  which  prayer  must  assume  according  to 
those  states— or  according  as  one  should  feel  himself  con- 
Btnuned  to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for 
sew  assistance  for  the  impending  confiict.j: 

The  Basilideans  were  far  from  being  given  to  an  extrava- 
gant asceticism.  We  have  abeady  otuerved  bow  this  mode  of 
apprehending  the  dualistic  element,  which  came  so  veay  near 
to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  would  by  no  means  lead 
necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose  asceticism.  They  recog- 
nised celibacy,  it  is  true,  as  a  means  which,  undisturbed  oj 


•i)  .  9<mvui.  r,t»i::     Strom.  L  111.  f.  4! 

t   lUJ  Xrt^ln.  finiSu..  Hi  „rrv  Mai  ^SnnV. 
I  This  is  clear  ftDm  Wdore's  worcts;  "Otbi 


V,  3t/  tiriJji>MSA  iyv  u'r  r^  eiynt' 
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4BT^ly  cares,  Tonld  aUow  tbose  who  adopted  it  to  occupy 
theintelves  mAe]j  with  the  tbiuge  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
But  they  regarded  thk  bb  a  state  which  all  were  not  ca- 
.jKtble  of,  and  which,  theidbre,  was  not  advisable  for  all. 
Th^  Fecottuumded  marriage  aa  a  mewis  of  moderating  the 
sencuouB  deorea  to  those  who  would  otho^ise  have  to  euffer 
many  temptations.  This  view  of  mamage  is  based,  it  is  true, 
on  a  very  low,  a  merely  negative  and  senGuous  notion  of  its  in- 
stil utioD,  and  one  which  gaveiise  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
celibacy.  We  miea  here  the  more  profound  and  positive  view 
of  the  msTTiage  eatate,  as  a  realisBtion  of  the  moral  idea,  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  wel&re  of  humanity  i  a  loftier  con- 
ception, which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becomes  &intly 
visible  in  the  Valentinum  Gnosis. 

We  must  notice  fioally  another  remarkable  phenomeuon. 
In  the  Basilidean  syst^n  thereare,as  webaveseen.marksuf  a 
relationship  with  obtain  £bio;iite  dements :  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  preference  which,  with  the  Christisjis  of  that  party,  it 
evinced  for  the  Apostle  Peter.  And  yet.*  incoa«iateut  as  it 
may  seem,  Basilides  aclinowJedges  tlie  apostolical  authority 
also  of  St.  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  weight  he  ascribes  to 
the  words  of  this  jostle  in  his  epistle  to  tlie  Romans  ;t  as 
well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  so  apparent  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  essence  of  £uth  and  also  of  marriage.  Wo 
see,  therefore,  from  this,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood  by 
no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  never  to  admit  o£ 
being  united  in  the  pheoomena  of  these  times. 

Vai.1!mthie  and  his  School. 

AiW  Basilides  we  place  Yalentine,  who,  though  somewhat 
later,  was  nearly  his  contemporary.  To  judge  from  his 
Helleiustic  style  and  the  Arameaa  names  that  occur  in  his 
system,  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  By  birth  he  was  said 
to  be  an  Egyptian  ;|  and  it  may  likewise  be  safely  presumed 
that  he  received  his  education  at  Alexandria.  From  this 
city  he  travelled  to  Borne,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 

■  Tke  BaeiMesss  traced  bai^  their  Goocic  to  Glauciti,  a  pretended 
inleipreter  in  the  wrvioe  of  Peter.    Slcom.  1.  VJI.f.  761. 
f  See  above,  p.  54. 
i  Acoording  lo  Uie  report  of  Epiphaaius. 
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last  years  of  his  life ;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  make 
known  and  to  promulgate  his  doctriaes  in  these  partu.  Id 
his  fundainental  ideas  he  agrees  with  Basilides.  Where  he 
differs  from  him  it  is  chiefly  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  out, 
and  in  the  figm^tive  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.  But  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools  were  never 
carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  their  later  followers, 
from  whom,  however,  they  recdved  peculiar  modificationB ; 
and  as  moreover  many  cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a 
common  source,  were  ascribed  to  the  Yalentinian  system ;  it 
is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  to  separate  with  certainty  &om  such  additions  the  doc- 
trines which  belong  properly  to  Valoitine  himself,  the  author 
of  the  scIkioI. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chun 
of  being  the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos 
(/3vdo£,  the  abyss,  where  the  spirit  is  lost  in  contemplation). 
This  terra,  of  itself,  clearly  proves  that  he  understood  bj 
it  something  difierent  from  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
philosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  implies,  with- 
out doubt,  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  this  same  infinite, 
transcendent  esnberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  self-conceiving  (a  Kan^a/ilitivnr  iavrov),  a  self- 
limitation,  before  anything  could  come  into  existence.  The 
Neo-Platonic  Sy,  on  account  of  its  absolutely  simple  unity, 
eludes  all  possibility  of  comprehension  ;  but  the  primal  Essence 
of  Valentine  docs  so  by  reason  of  its  transcendent  fulness  of 
life.  Tlie  Bythos  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  something  director 
opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Flatouic  philosophy.  It 
may  doubtless  have  happwed  that  with  many  the  former 
idea  passed  into  tlie  latter ;  and  indeed  Valentinians  are  quoted 
who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  something  exalted  above  all  con- 
trarieties, of  wliich  even  existence  could  not  be  predicated ; 
the  Aiisolute,  identical  with  Nothing.* 

*  IreDEBBS,  vho  gives  the  different  opinions  of  the  VBlentiDiaal  on  ibe 
Bythos,  observes,  o;  ^ii  yif  .«<.  ifuj-ii  tAytum,  /nfri  •^/i.h./ibti  aiiiim., 
pin  Si^,  S,n  T,.  Ireu.  I.  1,  at  the  end.  The  diBciplee  of  nich  Gnosdca 
wished  to  lo&r  in  their  EpecuUtionB  above  their  maBter'-to  BMeod  to  a 
primal  ground  still  more  umple.  Irenieus  cites  one  of  this  descripdon, 
vhom  he  not  nnaptlj  describee  as  i^n\m(n  lal  j^wn-iwTifn  Wumni- 
/iim.  who  ktiew  how  to  disliDguish  between  the  /hhtki,  tfae  litrm.  Bad 
the  Ii,  oud  was  in  the  haUt  of  saying  of  every  priacipU,  "So  I  nama  it." 
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What  Basilides  denominatea  the  ivyA/uit  (pow«n)  are  U 
the  system  of  Valentine  the  JEoae.'  It  is  an  idea  peculiar  to 
hiiD,    that,   as   in    the  primal   source  of  all  existence  the 

fulness  of  all  life  is  still  undeveloped,  so,  v/ith  the  development 
of  life  from  him,  members  were  formed  standing  as  comple' 
nieniB  one  to  the  other,  preeminently  creative  and  preemi- 
nently  passive  JSonSif  masculine  and  feminine,  by  whose 
leciprocal  action  the  chain  of  vital  development  is  carried  on. 
The  feminine  is  the  complement  of  the  masculine,  and  both 
constitute  the  Fleroma  (ro  ^Xqpw^a)  ;  %  3nd  so  the  complete 
series  of  Sjaas,  as  one  whole,  em  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life 
flowing  out  of  the  Bythos, — which  whole  again,  as  constantly 
requiring  fimctification,  so  to  express  it,  irom  the  same  primal 
source,  stands  to  the  Bythos  in  the  feminine  relation, — was 
called  the  Fleroma.  The  hidden  essence  of  God  no  being  can 
comprehend ;  it  is  the  absolute  bynuarov :  it  can  only  be 
known  so  far  as  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the  development  of 
his  powers  or  .^ktns.  The  several  .^kins  are  so  many  fonns  of 
manifestation,  phases,  names  of  him  who  in  his  hidden  being  is 
incomprehensible,  ineffable,  and  transcends  all  conceptions  and 
images,§  even  as  that  first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden, 
the  Monogenes,  b  called  preeminently  the  invisible  name  of 
ike  Bythos  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has  concdved  himself, 
the  TTpuTov  KaT&krj-nTov,  the  i.'(irdX>)i^ic  fou  byivipov).  It  is  a 
profound  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that,  as  all  existence 
has  its  ground  in  the  self -limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the 
existence  of  all  created  beings  depends  on  limitation.  So 
long  as  each  remains  within  the  limits  of  its  own  individuality, 
and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its  own  proper  position 
in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  are  fitly  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  the  true  harmony  is  preserved  in  the  series  of  vital 

Thil  Irenffius  ridicules;  ii/it).iy<uit  JVi  tltli  irJftMrm  ridaiH  rf  rXit/mr,, 
iri  fi^iiiii  rfirifir  3>.t.iB  TiBv/iim, 

•  For  the  eKplaoaOon  of  this  word,  see  above. 

t  As  in  all  ihe  rest  of  crratjod,  which  presents  a  spnbol  of  that 
highest  order  of  the  nniverse,  this  twofold  series  of  nictora  may  be 

t  Which  word,  these  Tbeosophers,  nho  asBoredly  never  thonght  of 
adhering  Btrictlj  to  the  grammatical  significaliDn  of  their  terms,  ander- 
Btood  perhaps  at  oue  and  the  same  Ume  in  an  active  and  passive  tense  : 
ri  wKkwi  and  r»  rXiif'ti/imt. 

§  The  Mors  are  i^fs^  tu  9iiu,  hifUiTii  riS  mmtftirrin. 
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deTelopment.  But  as  soon  as  anj  one  oventeps  these  limits, 
as  aooji  as  anj  bong,  instead  of  striviog  to  know  God  in  that 
■nanifeitation  of  himself  which  God  makes  to  him  at  his  own 
proper  position,  premmptwHuly  attempts  to  penetrate  into  his 
hidden  essence,  he  incnrs  the  risk  of  sinking'  into  nothing. 
Instead  of  apprehending  the  Beal,  he  loses  himself  in  the 
UoBubatanti&l.  Honis  (opoc),  the  genius  of  limitation,  of  the 
finite,  tlie  poww  that  fixes  and  g-uai^  the  bounds  of  individual 
existence,  who  is  always  mi  the  watch  to  restore  them  whenever 
they  are  disturbed,  occupies  accordingly  an  important  place  in 
the  system  of  Yalenline ;  and  the  Gnosis  here  bears  tviiness 
^;ainst  Hadt  The  ideas  of  Homt  and  of  the  Redeemer 
must  of  necessity  be  closely  related  in  the  Yalentinian  system  ; 
.since  the  fi>nning  and  redeeming  of  existence  are  kindred 
conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in  both  resftects 
occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  &ct,  Horus 
was  also  called  by  numy  Xm-p^nre  and  imrr^p,  Eedeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  traces  of  a  mode  of  view 
which  would  regard  the  Horus  only  as  a  particular  operation 
of  the  one  redeeming  qiirit ;  as  indeed  the  Volentinian  system 
gave  different  names  to  this  power,  according  to  tlie  different 
plooes  and  ^e  diffarent  modes  of  hb  operation,  which  extends 
through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  trans- 
formed these  different  modes  of  operation  into  so  many 
different  hypostases. 

The  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  Horus  is  baaed  i^n  pro- 
found ideas  as  to  the  jHocess  of  development  of  the  divine  life 
in  general  and  in  detail,  which  are  most  important  in  thOT 
bearing  on  Christian  ethics,  and  on  our  view  of  human  history. 
The  Volentinian  school  held  that,  in  the  process  of  developing 
the  divine  life,  two  montenta  must  concur,  a  n^ative  and  a 
positive,  both  standing  in  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
— the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality  from  the  foreign 
elements  by  which  it  had  been  vitiated  and  into  which  it 
threatened  to  lapse;  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
individuality  in  itself  its  firm  and  stcad&st  shaping,  its  as- 
sumption of  its  own  nature.  Two  operations,  therefore,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Horus  ;  the  negative,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
defines  the  limits  of  every  existence,  separates  and  keeps  aw^ 
from  it  every  foreign  element ;  *  and  the  positive,  l^  virtue  of 

*  The  tngytf*  ^ufirrin  iHil  lii(im]i4. 
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which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar 
essence  those  that  are  purified  frcMn  the  foreign  elements  by 
which  that  essenoe  had  heea  disturbed.*  The  first  c^ieiation 
wasde^goated  preeminentlyhy  theoameofopoc,  the  second  I^ 
the  term  aravpoi.  In  this  latter  appellation  tlie  VaJentinians 
no  doubt  played  upon  the  several  Eigoificatioas  of  crtws,  staJie, 
palisade.  Tboae  two  appellations,  however,  were  not  perhaps 
always  so  sharply  discriminated ;  since  m-avpes,  with  the  signifi- 
cation ero$t,  was  also  made  a  symbol  of  the  separating,  destroy- 
ing enei^  of  the  Horns.  I  In  the  words  of  Christ  "  I  am  not 
come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword,"  they  found 
a  deBCriptioii  of  that  nf^tive  operation  of  the  Horu&,  by  which 
he  separates  the  godlike  from  the  uogodlike.  And  in  the 
Baptist's  annunciation  of  Christ  as  coming  with  the  fan,  and 
with  the  fire  by  which  the  chaff  ^tould  be  consumed,  the  Va- 
lentiniaos  saw  a  description  of  this  activity  of  the  Horus  with 
r^ard  to  the  whole  world,  by  which  he  would  destroy  all  the 
v^,  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ 
says,  "Ko  man  can  bemy  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross 
aiid  follows  me,"  they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power, 
symbolized  by  the  cross,  whereby  each  individual,  becoming 
purified  from  all  tliat  is  fore^  to  his  nature,  and  attaining  to 
a  self-Bubsistent  shaping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  to  a  well-defined  impression  of  this  individually 
refined  by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomes  a  true  disciple  ot 
Christ.f 

"While  Basilides  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element 
with  matter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness 
on  the  kingdom  of  Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attri- 
buted it  to  a  disturbing  cause  within  the  Pleroma— the  falling 
of  a  divine  germ  of  li£  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter.  Like 
Basilides,  he  acknowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  world ;  but  here  also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbols 
of  the  higher.  It  is  not  the  divine  wisdom  itself  which  ani- 
mates this  world ;  not  the  Saa  ampia,  but  an  immature  birth  of 

*  The  itafytue  iigafraii  *h3  rrjvf vtbii. 

t  Clement  of  Alexandria  alio  employs  the  cresa  aa  a  ^mbol  of  &e 
divine  power,  whereby  the  soul  is  made  free  from  the  elements  of  the 

n/uui:;  and  on  thifi  it  fbnnded  the  irivmvni.     Strom,  lib.  U.  f.  407. 
t  Iren.  lib.  I.  o.  3,  s.  5. 
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it,  which  ouly  gradually  attains  to  maturity.  The  idea  wliich 
lies  at  bottom  of  this  view  is,  that  in  the  world  we  may  recognise 
a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  still  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
itself.  By  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  it  first 
attained  to  its  end ;  and  it  is  only  when  ctMitemphited  in  this 
connection  that  the  world  presents  the  image  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  the  j^n, 
who  is  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices — when  everything  Itas 
been  made  clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ— to  recover  his  lost 
idea  (irdvfiJtait) ;  since  now  the  manifestation  corresponds  to 
the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former  to  imme- 
diate intuition.  According  to  Valentine  a  symbol  of  this 
was  given  in  the  woman  who  lights  a  candle  to  seek  after  the 
lost  piece  of  niver,  and  finally,  after  the  house  has  been  swept, 
rejoices  to  find  it.     Luke  xv,  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  ficui  and  a  kotu  aoipia,  the 
Achamoth.*  Thelatteris  the  mundane  soul,  irom  whose  mix- 
ture with  the  vXir  springs  all  living  existence  with  its  manifold 
gradations,  which  stand  the  higher  the  freer  they  are  from  con- 
tact with  the  vXrj,  and  the  lower  the  more  they  are  drawn  down- 
ward and  affected  by  matt«r.  Hence  arise  the  ihree  orders  of 
existence  :— 1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  exalted  by  their  na- 
ture above  matter,  and  akin  to  the  ao<j>ia,  to  the  mundane  soul, 
and  to  the  Fleroma, — the  spiritual  natures,  dvrctc  Ti'cv^ancai ; 
2.  Tlie  natures  originating  in  the  life,  divided  from  the  foitner 
by  the  mixture  of  the  vXq,  the  psychical  natures,  ^veue  i^vxiKai, 
vrith  which  begins  a  perfectly  new  order  of  existence,  an  image 
of  that  higher  mundane  system  in  a  subordinate  grade;  and 
finally,  3.  The  uugodlike  nature,  wliich  resists  all  ameliora- 
tion, and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy — the  nature  of 
blind  lust  and  passion.  Between  the  several  natures  which 
sprang  from  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  (wliich  flows  out 
.from  the  Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  .S>>ns) — from 
the  Pleroma  down  to  we  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into 
humanity  (the  scattered  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  maturity  in 
this  earthly  world) — there  are  only  differences  of  degree.  But 
between  the  three  several  orders  of  existence  an  essential  dif- 
fer^ice  of  kind  subsists.  Each  of  these  ordeia,  therefore, 
must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle;  though 
every  process  of  education  and  development  ultimately  leiuis 
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back  to  the  Bythoa,  who,  by  means  of  manifold  organs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  numberless  grades  of  existence,  intluences  all, 
for  hia  law  is  alcHie  Bupi«ue.  He  himself,  however,  can  never 
come  into  immediate  coofact  with  what  is  alien  from  his  es- 
sence. Accordingly,  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence 
-which  intervHies  between  the  perfect,  the  godlilce,  and  the  ini- 
godlike,  and  the  material,  there  must  arisea  being* — as  the  type 
of  the  highest — who,  while  he  believes  that  he  is  acting  inde- 
pendently, must  yet,  in  compliance  with  that  general  law  from 
which  nothing  cah  exempt  itself,  be  subservient  in  realizing  the 
higiiest  ideas  even  to  the  very  utmost  bounds  of  matter.  This 
being  is  in  the  physical  world  what  the  Bythos  is  in  the  highw 
—with  this  difierence  only,  that  he  involuntarily  acts  as  the 
instrument  only  of  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Demiurge  of  Valen- 
tine. Moreover,  the  Ili/le  has  its  representative  principle, 
through  whom  its  activity  is  exerted ;  one,  however,  which,  by 
its  nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  deitruetive  ; 
namely,  Satan.'\  1.  Thenature  of  the  'kvcviiotixov,  the  spi- 
ritual, is  essential  relationship  with  God  (the  b/woveioy  ry 
6cy) ;  hence  the  life  of  unity,  the  undivided,  the  absolutely 
simple  (oiiiria  ivixfi,  /lonotii^e).  2.  The  essence  of  the  <^ikoi  ' 
is  disruption  into  multiplicity,  manifoldness ;  which  however 
is  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  by  which  it  allows  itself  to  be 
guided,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  3.  The  essence 
of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  liingdom  is  the  direct  opposite  to  all 
unity  ;  disruption  and  disunion  in  itself  without  the  least  sym- 
pathy, without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever  for  unity  ; 
together  with  an  effort  to  destroy  all  unity,  to  extend  its  own 
inherent  disunion  to  everything,  and  to  rend  every  thing  asun- 
der.^ This  principle  has  no  power  to  posit  anything,  but 
only  to  negative ;  it  is  unable  to  create,  to  produce,  to  form, 
but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.  §  The  first  of  these  grades 
constitutes  the  life,  which  by  its  nature  is  imperishable,  the 
essential  &fOapiria ;  the  ifnt)(tx6y,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  mid- 

f  Ab  Heracleon  defloes  him:  /iif4t  U  Ixnt  rUt  vAw.    Vid.  Oris,  in 
Joann.  T.  XIII,  g.  16. 
J  The  tirlm  n>^«%ilri[,  that  Seeks  to  aEaimilate  everjthiug  to  llseJf. 
§  Thus  defined  by  Ueracleon,  vho  aajis,    Oi  ym!f  rtmSri  hhc   t3 

Orjg.  in  Joann.  T.  XX.  a.  SO. 
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Tay  betwixt  the  imperishable  and  tbe  perigfaable;  the  awl 
bang  by  nature  mortal,  and  caipable  only  of  being  made 
immortai  by  a  lugh^  infbnning  power.  Tbe  i^ucoi  attain 
to  immort^ty,  or  tall  a  natiuiil  prey  to  death,  accordii^ 
as  they  yield  themselTea  by  the  bent  of  tlior  will  to  the  god- 
like  or  to  tbe  ungodltke.  Tbe  esaenoe  of  Satan,  as  of  thft 
v\jh  is  death  itself^  tbe  negation  of  all  eibteace, — ^which  in 
the  end,  when  all  existence,  rent  and  diisevered  by  it,  shall, 
have  develi^ted  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and  become 
sufficiently  eetablished  in  itself,  will  be  vutquisfaed  by  the 
force  of  tbe  Positive  as  soon  as,  bavii^  attracted  within 
its  sphere  all  kindred  nngodlike  natures,  it  shall  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  Tbe  essence 
of  tbe  fir^  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  witiiin  outward ; 
an  activity  not  directed  outwardly,  and  such  that  it  has  no 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  life  and  action  exalted  above  the 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essence  of  the  iXg  is, 
in  itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death  ;  but  a  spark  of  life  hav- 
ing fallen  into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogoK 
of  life,  it  became  a  wild  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  Satan,  its  representative,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
all  men  akin  to  him  by  nature,  they  ascribed  no  rational  con- 
sciousness, no  self-detennintng  will,  but  only  a  blind,  wild, 
impulsive  nature,  only  desire  and  passion.*  When  be  looked 
at  the  crimes  committed  by  men,  which  filled  him  with  abhor> 
rence,  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  occur  to  the 
mind  of  a  man  like yalentine.t  3.  Pecoliartothe^efRitir^e, 
and  his  subjects  the  Psyehici,  is  a  propensity  to  create,  to  pro- 
duce without  themselves — a  busy  activity.  They  would  always 
be  doing,  as  usually  happens  with  such  busy  natures,  even  witii- 
out  really  understanding  what  they  are  about,|  witliout  being 
really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that  govern  tbem.S 
The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  im- 

■  Heracleon  mjs,  Ti>  i,iBi>.n  /tii  izf"  S'^<V"i  i'^'  IriSiyu'w.  Orig. 
in  Joano.  T.  XX.  ».  SO. 

t  Notice  the  remarkable  mumer  in  which  a  Volentiiuan  eipressea 
bimaelf  on  this  point  :□  tbe  dutlogne  on  Free  Will  Bieribed  to  MethotUiu. 
Galland.  BLbl.  patr.  T.  III.  f.  762.  Consult,  however,  on  thi»  tract,  the' 
investigatioiu  m  m;  "Genetie  development  of  tbe  Qnostie  ajitems," 


SI,  59;  T.  XX.  c. 


p.  SOS.  J  *irn  riXiuyti,  nXjind-fain. 

§  For  eridenee  see  HersclMo,  Orig.  in  Joann,  T.  Xlll.  c  li 
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portaDt  in  the  YcdentiDiaii  thui  in  the  Banlidttn  ■jstem,  fenn-- 
ing  properly  its  central  point ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  o«r 
previous  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and 
of  redemption  in  tlda  scheme.  It  ^rai  in  a  greater  degree  the 
aim  and  efibit  of  the  latter  system  than  the  former  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  its  cnmection  witll  the 
univeraal  process  of  development;  as,  while  it  vent  back  to 
the  first  germ  of  discard  in  the  universe,  so  also  it  sm^ht  to 
point  ont  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  its  primal  ground. 
No  doubt  it  did  this  in  such  a  manner  that  ibe  xpecula- 
tive  interest  continually  oTershot  the  practical.  As  a  procew 
of  vital  development  pervades  every  r^;iou  of  existence,  and 
as  the  dukarmonj/,  wliich  in  the  germ  had  its  beginning  in  tha 
Pleroma  itself,  ext«ided  itself  feom  thence  still  more  widely  ; 
so  the  aihole  mundane  emtrse  can  onb/  then  attain  to  iu  end 
when  harmony  has  "been  restored  both  in  the  Flravnia  and  in 
all  gradea  of  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  Fleroma 
miut  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other  grades  of  existence.  In- 
aamncb,  then,  as  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is  here  Inl- 
filled  in  different  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly 
it  is  the  same  agent  of  the  revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  the 
same  t^nt  through  whom  the  life  that  emanated  from  God 
is  again  united  with  Him,  who,  working  continually  until 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  presents  himself  under  differ- 
ent hypostasea,  according  ta  he  acctmplishea  his  work  at 
different  stages  of  existence.  Thus  it  is  the  same  idea  which 
is  represented  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a  Soter. 
The  Soter  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole  world  without  the 
Flerc»na ;  and  hence  also  the  framer  of  it  (in  considering  this 
position  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  already 
respecting  the  twofold  activity  of  the  Honisj.  By  the  process 
of  training,  the  higher  element  is  in  the  first  place  freed  from 
its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganised,  formless 
erintence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  the  redemption,  tiie  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  a 
full  and  perfect  development,  and  to  clear  self 'Hsonsciousu ess. 
BedemptitHi  completes  the  process  of  fcKnnaticm,  All  the  divine 
life  of  the  Flerana  concentrates  and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter, 
and  through  him  works  onward  in  giving  individual  shapes, 
imtil  the  spiritual  naturesakin  to  the  Pleroma  are  sowed  in  the 
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world  Rnd  are  matured  to  perfected  esistence.  The  Christ  of 
the  Fleroma  is  the  operative  principle ;  the  Soter,  without  the 
Pleroma,  the  recipient,  framing,  and  perfecting  principle.' 

The  Soter  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  the 
mundane  soul,  which  is  as  yet  immature,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  Pleroma  ; — the  same  power  which  is  aflerwards  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  kindred  spiritual  natures  that  sprang  out  from  ber, 
the  common  mother  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  lower  world  (see 
above).  The  Soter  b  properly  the  former  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
as  he  is  also  its  redeemer ;  for  the  formation  of  the  world  is  in 
truth  the^rif  beginning  of  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  only  brought  to  its  full  completion  by  the  redemption.  The 
Soter,  as  the  inwardly  operating  principle,  inspires  in  the  mun- 
dane soul,  destined  to  union  (syzygia)  with  him,-|-  the  plastic 
ideas ;  and  she  it  is  who  communicates  them  to  the  Demiurge, 
who  thinks  that  he  acts  independently.  In  forming  the  world, 
the  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated  and  impelled  by 
the  force  of  these  ideas.  Thus  the  world  is  a  picture  of  the 
divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or  the  Soter,  as  its  artists, 
while  in  the  execution  of  it  the  Demiurge  is  employed  simply 
as  an  instrument.  Since,  however,  every  picture  is,  from  its 
nature,  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  him  who  has  the  intuition 
of  that  primal  type,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is  but 
an  tmpeifect  representation  of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  within  himself  a  revelation  of  the  invisible  divine 
essence  can  rightly  understand  the  world  as  a  symbol  or  pic- 
ture, and  the  Demiurge  as  a  prophet  of  the  tJupreme  God. 
The  int«mal  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
Tvcu^aritroi,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  testimony  to 

■  In  the  With  ^irirnTir. 

t  So  Heracleon  wji  of  the  Soter  in  his  relation  to  Christ  The 
Rnner,  he  observes,  receive!  from  the  lalter  the  divine  seed,  jet  unde- 
Telopedi  ont  of  the  Pleroma;  and  gives  it  the  fir«t  shaping  towards 
detennjiiale,  individnal  existence,  tjii  i-wrxi  ^uffwn,  ni  ultb  yinra, 
III  t*0ffni  ita4  ^ttrirfLtt  Kni  r^iy^mfrt  xyaya/r  xai  Bta3ii£xt.  Olig.  ID 
JoaQD.  T.  II.  c.  15.  To  bring  to  light,  to  shape,  to  indiiidoalize,  are. 
with  the  Gnostics,  eqnivalent  notions.  The  iDOeterminate,  nnorg&aized, 
ansireTB  in  the  ipiritoal  province  to  the  Ixit.  Accordingly  in  the  Valra- 
tinian  ft^gmenls,  in  Irenieiu,  lib.  I.  e.  8,  s.  4,  to  the  wftSiii.Xiir  rnfftm- 

■rail  *i>  Skat  tir'mw  is    opp<WI>d  the   /u;fiu>,    fan'^iit,   fKrlfiVr.       Christ 

scUten  the  seed,  the  Soter  gathers  the  harvest.     Orig.  in  Joann,  T 
XIII.  p.  ie.  X  K"'*  «f ''"i  Achamoth. 
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the  Demiurge,  aa  God's  representative.  Valentine  himself 
expresses  the  matter  thus  :* — "  As  the  portrait  fells  short  of 
tile  living'  countenance,  so  does  the  world  &11  short  of  the 
living  God.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  the  picture?  The 
majesty  of  the  countenance,  which  fiimiehed  the  painter  with 
his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glorified  by  the  revelation 
of  its  name  ;  for  no  picture  is  devised  as  ^  self-subeisteat 
thing;  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to  an  original 
type).  But  as  the  name  of  the  object  supplies  what  is  defi- 
cient in  the  picture,  sothei»in«t£^of  God  (his  invisibleessence 
as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  which  is  related  to  God)  con- 
tributes to  the  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  is  to  be 
revealed  in  this  world  ;  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation 
of  Giod  in  kimtelf,  was  to  be  the  link  of  connection  betwixt 
the  copy  and  the  prototype,  and  so  to  supply  what  was  lacking 
to  the  world  in  iUdf  towards  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Being.  That  man  occupies  this  important  position  in 
creation  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Valenfinian 
system.  Humanity  and  revelation  of  God  are  conceptions 
which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other. 
Accordii^Iy  the  primal  man  is  rqiresented  as  one  of  the  JEana  ; 
and  this  idea  in  another  Valmtinian  statement  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "  When  God  willed  a  revelation  of  Himself,  this  was 
called  inan."f     But  in  this  respect  also  it  ia  necessary  to  dis- 

■  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  503:  'o«-»»  lA^rrw  A  !<'»;«  nZ  {mth  •r^.r.^rH^ 
rHniim  Iirvr  i  niifiH  nZ  ^rSmf  aiwHw  (which  name,  according  lo  vhnt 
ve  have  alreadj  observed,  is  a  distiDclive  RppeUatian  of  the  Supreme 
God  himeelf).  T>'c  iv<  k'itU  nc  lUini ;  XiyaXKri'i  rn  VfmiriB,  rafir- 
Xn/^iMv  ^?  K^yt^V  ^'*  •riir*'t  Tta:  rif^n^j  h^  irifiicrri  murfo  (I  understand 
this  as  referrlDg  to  his  ovn  name,  vhich  was  to  be  revealed  by  the 

reveals  itself  immediately  in  the  higher  (elf-conscionsness,  or  in  the- 
spiritnal  natures)  irXifivi  ri  ierifK/m  i>  ir>.iru-  riniryu  3i  jml  ri  «5 
Si.;;  ii(iTi,  ill  T.'n-'i  T>S  riTiu/ii.iK.  (TMs  ii  without  doubt  the 
nenler  —  rijiiai).  It  may  be  that  Valentine  here  supposed  the  De- 
miurge, End  the  world  formed  by  bim,  to  constitnte  one  image  of  tbe 
Supreme  God,  analogooa  to  the  Siit  ym-rit  of  Plato,  in  (he  same  vs,y 
that  Philo,  in  many  places,  nniles  together  the  Logos  and  the  world  ani- 
mated by  him.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his  language 
in  this  instance. 

+  "Or.  iaixuri'  Ir-kH/f  ■Srir,  rtS^t  i:.S{««(  ttj^Bn.    Iren.  lib.  I.  o. 
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tioguish  what  the  Doninige  intended,  and  what  he  was  com- 
pelled uncoDsdoasly  to  do,  as  the  inatnnuent  of  the  higher 
order  of  the  w<w1d.  He  and  bis  angels  in  a  higher  ethei«al 
region  (paradige,  the  tbhd  ot  Ibutth  heaven)*  combined 
together  to  create  man  as  their  commoD  image.  Man,  as  lord  of 
tbe  worlii,  was  in  it  to  reptesent  tbe  Demiurge.  But  in  this 
matter  also  the  Demiuige  acted  as  tbe  instrument  of  a  higher 
ordtr  of  the  world,  according  to  ideas  inapired  in  him  1^ 
the  Soter  and  the  Sophia.  Unknown  to  himB<»lf  tome  of  tlie 
seed  of  divine  life  was  communicated  to  him  from  tbe  Fleroma, 
and  fiom  him  it  poesed  over  to  Ruui.t  Thus  in  the  ttppear- 
ance  of  man  was  revealed  the  prototype  of  the  heavenly  man 
from  the  Flerom&;  and  he,  who  waa  intended  to  represent 
only  the  perfectitm  oi  the  coAoical  principle,  exhibited  in  his 
manifestation  smnetinng  far  higher.  The  Demiui^  and  bis 
angels,  when  they  bebeld  a  stiange  and  higher  power  enter 
within  their  kingdom,  were  s^zed  with  amazement ;  for  tb^ 
had  not  as  yet  attained  to  a  conscious  recognition  of  that 
higher  order  of  the  wcvld,  and  to  that  free  ooeditnix  to  it, 
which  could  only  be  bought  about  aAer  tbe  redemptiim. 
Thus  they  were  alarmed  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  exalt  itself  above  themselvee.  As  Valentine  saw  tbe  same 
law  pervading  every  grade  ot  existeice,  so  he  supposed  be 
could  find  it  recurring  in  all  those  cases  wherein  men,  und» 
the  inspiration  of  lofty  ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  represent 
them  in  their  works,  pioduce  effects  not  anticipated  by  them- 
selves,  and  are  set  in  astouiaiunent  by  their  own  productions. 
This  he  illustrates  by  tbe  instance  of  the  artist,  who,  having 
formed  the  im^e  of  a  god,  afterwards  fiUIs  down  and  worships 
it.  On  this  point  Valentine  thus  expresses  himself: — "Just 
as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence  of  that  fonn  when, 
because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  bad  been  invisibly 
imparted  to  it,  it  nttoed  gre&t^  things  than  they  expected 
from  such  a  creation,  so  also  among  the  geneiaticHis  of  men 
in  this  world  their  works  became  objects  gf  ffear  to  their  very 
uithors;    as  statues,  pictures,  and  all  that  is  wrought  by 

*  Sre  those  Gncntic  exeerpts.  of  ibe  Didstcal.  Aaktol.  or  OuUtiv 
liwifMu,  opp.  Clement,  f.  797i  B. ;  'AiAfaiw^  i,  ry  rmfMrif  rf  nrifrt, 
iIifiH^  Th/uiuffUTiii,  sad  Ireii.  lib.  I.  c.  5,  s.  2. 

t  '^X"  '  a'^  MXMt  nirr^,  iivi  rii(  nfUt  Iwr^i,  »•  rrl^Mi  »•  nut- 
fui'tif.    DidascaL  Austol.  f.  79T. 
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liaBian  luuida  (shibit  the  name  cJ  God ;  for  Adun,  vbo  IhmI 
■  heen  formed  to  TeprGaent  the  name  of  man,  »w»ket)ed  &  dra^ 
of  the  prima]  man,  as  if  fonootk  the  Utto-  were  eushnaed 
within  him."* 

The  cmmical  pnnciple  ivust,  therefore,  eodeBvour  to  main- 
tain  itself  in  its  ndf-wbaiBteiMe  uid  aathoritj  agaiiut  the 
danger  with  which  man,  bearing  witneae  of  the  mipramnndane 
«BseDCe,  threatened  it.  The  D^niurge  and  his  powers  com- 
bine to  hold  man  in  ^bjeetioa,  and  to  suppress  the  coDscious- 
neas  of  his  higher  nature.  They  jduoge  him  from  the  psycltical 
region  of  the  third  hearen  into  the  world  won  from  and  built 
on  the  vei^  of  the  Hyle,  and  th«y  ymI  bis  psychical  nature  ia 
a  body  furnied  out  of  inatter.f  &it  that  this  should  so  happen 
was  no  result  of  the  will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  wisdom  ;  in  carrying  out 
his  own  will  he  was  fwced  to  minist»  to  'die  ends  of  a  liigher 
will.  The  principle  of  divine  life  was  to  penetrate  through  all 
grades  of  existencis,  to  ^>read  even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle, 
and  even  to  enter  tike  realms  of  death  itself,  in  order  to 
bring  aboat  its  deatructi(«.  But  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

That,  theref(H«,  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large  is 
actually  realized  l^  the  higher  spiritual  natura  alono— by  those 
only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher  germ  of  divine  life 
which  accrued  to  the  Daniu^e  by  an  invisible  communication. 
Tbey  are  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  tho 
whole  lump  of  humauity.  The  soul  (\p»xii)  ia  but  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  vreu}iarve6v  enters  into  the  temporal  w<sld,  in 

l^^iyllPr,  T^[  irXsruif,  U  rn  iifiTti  i>  aura  rri^u  liSswo,  rill  SrtSw 
wrfsr  vti  w^^ntiteJ^ifLirar,  aSrtt  (hcrc  the  ftpodosu  beginji),  m]  ir  rmt 
'ylniHt  Ti.  mrfunir  liiS^ot  fid«  ri  Inn  rij  mrifirm  n!i  riaHrit 
{firm,  ilit  ■r);<iim[  w  lunii  iml  inirrwi  (taCTC  an  i  his  dooblless  slipped 
out,  or  rats'  S  may  be  the  reading),  nJ  x"!"  hhw  "'i  '"ft^  S'w'  uV 

7«f  ittfHt  KrSfjbtTM  ttX^r^ti  ^ximfA  <piti'^  iTKft^lT  :f^tiwTas  *i3f»*'M',  ii  ^ 
mmS  if  •i'rS  ^^irrSru.      StTOm.  hll.  II.  f.  3T». 

t  The  coBtsof  skin,  thert^ii  lij^Tnw  of  OenMia,  vhicb  were  com- 
monlj  to  nnderetood  by  the  Theoiophiili  of  this  period.  Thos  we 
nml  «appl7  the  hislos  which  has  come  down  to  ns  in  Valen^De'e  system, 
vhen  il  is  said  at  the  conclimon  of  the  abovf-clted  paEsa^,  "  The  angels 
would  hsTe  speedily  destroyed  their  work;" — or  »e  must  suppose uiat 
sentence  was  bypolbetical,  i.(.  they  would  faaie  deitrojedit  nnlesa  they 
had  been  prevented  in  an  invisible  maimer  bj  a  higher  power. 
c2 
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vhich  it  u  to  develop  itself  to  maturity.  'When  this  end  ig 
attained,  the  spirit,  wiiich  'ia  destined  only  for  the  life  of  intu- 
ition, will  leave  this  vehicle  behind  it  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and 
every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  passive,  femiiune  element  in 
relation  to  its  higher  spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  an 
union  (Syzygia)  with  its  corresponding;  angelic  nature  iu  the 
Fleroma.  Tlie  higher  fiurulty  of  immediate  intuition  alone — 
this  is  Valeutine's  meaning — will  then  be  active ;  all  those 
powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  soul  which  are  directed 
to  the  temporal  and  to  the  finite,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
fuculty  ofrc^ection,)  of  which,  according  to  Valentine,  the  ^irxfi 
is  the  sum,  will  then,  in  the  Fleroma,  fell  entirely  away.* 

The  attractive  power  with  which  the  godlike  operates  on 
eveiything,  even  while  those  that  are  affected  by  it  are  unabla 
to  understajid  it  or  explain  it  to  themselves,  is  a  favourite  idea 
of  Valentine's.  Without  knowing  the  reason  of  it,  the  Derai- 
ui^  was  attracted  by  the  spiritual  naturee  among  the  Jewish 
people.  He  made,  therefore,  of  such,  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings.  And  hence  it  came  to  paas  that  the  praphets  particu- 
larly were  able  to  point  to  that  higher  order  of  things  which 
through  the  Sofer  was  first  to  enter  into  humanity.  Acceding 
to  the  Valentinian  theory  there  was  a  four-fold  principle  at 
work  in  the  prophets: — 1.  The  pwchical  principle,  the  humanly 
finite,  the  soul  left  to  itself;  2.  The  itupiration  of  this  ifi  u  x  ^» 
which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge's  influence  upon  it ;  3, 
The  ■i!vtviiaTii:6v,  or  spiritual  element,  left  to  itself;  4.  The 
pneumatic  inspiration,  which  proceeds  from  the  informing 
Sophia.t  Accordingly,  with  a  reference  to  these  four  prin- 
ciples, Valentine  could,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  dis- 
tinguish different  passages  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind  and 
import,  and  also  higher  and  lower  senses  of  the  same  passage : — 
I.  The  purely  human.  2.  The  several  prophecies  of  future 
events,  which  the  Demiui^  was  able  to  communicate ; — for, 
though  not  omniscient,  he  glanced  nevertheless  through  a  wide 
and  large  circle  of  futurity ; — the  prediction,  for  instance,  of  a 
Messiah  proceeded  from  him,  but  still  enveloped  in  a  temporal, 
Jewish  form ;  and  depicting  him  such  as  the  Demiurge  meant 
to  send, — a  psychical  Messiah  for  the  psychical  natures, 
the  ruler  over  a  kingdom  of  this  world.     3.  The  ideaa  toncli- 
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ii^;  on  the  Chrbtian  economy,  and  pointiiig  to  it, — the  traDs-  i 

figured  Meaaianic  element,  eet  foiih  with  more  or  less  of 
purity,  according  as  it  proceeded  merely  from  the  higher 
spiriiual  nature,  or  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Sophia.  Thia  view  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  important 
investigations  on  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  with  the  Human 
in  the  prophets,  and  to  fruitful  results  for  the  right  exposititm 
of  their  writings.  "We  here  observe,  presenting  itself  for  the 
first  time,  a  more  profound  study  of  the  idea  of  inspiration — a 
desire  to  make  the  religious  and  scientific  interests  to  harmo- 
nize with  each  other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Valentine  held  that  the 
Tays  of  higher  truth  and  spiritual  natures  existed  solely  among 
the  Jews,  or  whether  he  allowed  tliat  they  were  diffused  also 
among  tiieG^itiles.  It  is  true  that,  according  toHeracleon,*  he 
taught  that  the  Jews  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiui^e, 
the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the 
Christians  to  the  people  of  the  Supreme  God;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  denied  a  higher  nature  altogether  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. For  in  Judaism — although  he  assigned  it  preeminently  to 
the  Demiurge — he  rect^ised  sprinklings  of  the  higher  pneuma- 
tic element;  andalthoughhemade  Christendom  the  property  of 
the  Supreme  God,  he  nevertheless  saw,  even  among  Christians, 
a  large  psychical  class.  He  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  pre- 
domitiant  character  only  ;  and  therefore  even  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  the  Hylic  element 
in  Heathendom,  he  may  have  recognised  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Pneumatical.  He  must  indeed  do  so  on  his  own  principles ; 
once  the  higher,  spritual  life  (the  wvLVfiariKov)  had  to  pass 
through  every  grade  of  existence  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  destruction  of 
Hi^  kingdom  of  the  A^.  Valentine's  observations,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  on  the  power  of  art  exerted  in  fashioning  the 
im^es  of  the  gods,  allow  of  the  inference  that  he  judged  the 
polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the  ordinary  Jews, 
who  looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits ;  that, 
resting  on  Acts  xiii.  23,  he  believed  it  possible  even  in  this 
system  to  trace  indications  (corrupted,  liowever,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Hylic  principle)  of  an  unknonn  God,  extend- 

•  Orig,  in  Joann,  T.  XIII.  c.  18. 
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ing  over  all  an  infineic«  which  tbcy  camprebenlded  oot.  Ae- 
<!(Knluigly,  in  ea  estaot  fiiigment  of  a  Homily,*  Valentine 
actually  allude*  to  the  vestiges  of  truth  scattered  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  beatbena,  vberein  is  revealed  the  inwan) 
nature  of  God'a  efiiritual  people,  of  the  wrtvimriKol,  inler- 
miogled  with  the  whole  haman  nee;  "Uuchof  that  which 
is  written  in  the  books  of  Geatilea  is  found  written  in  the 
church  of  God ;  this  common  truth  is  the  word  out  of  the 
heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  it  is  the  people  of  the 
beloved  (i.  e.  tbia  cominon  higher  conscioasaess  is  the  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  members  of  the  Soter's  community,  of  the 
s-cEv/ianinii)  who  are  loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return." 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  has  directed  tie  whole 
procett  of  dxvdf^metU  of  the  spiritual  life-genns  that  fell 
6vm  the  Fleroma  to  foim  a  new  world,  the  mvitiUe  Jramer 
and  ruler  of  this  new  world, — Ac  must  now  at  last-interfere 
immediate^  in  the  mundane  course,  in  older  to  estend  the  act 
of  redanption, — which  be  bad  originally  accomplished  on  the 
mother  of  all  apiritual  life,  the  vjortd-timl,  the  Sophia, — to  all 
the  spiritual  lite  that  has  emanated  fn»i  her,  and  must  thus 
bring  his  whole  work  to  an  end.  Everything,  down  to  the 
Hylic  eleanent,  stn^gling  against  all  existence,  was  capable^ 
eaeh  in  it*  own  degree,  t^  being  ennobled.  The  Soter,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  train  everything,  the  psychical  no  l^s  than 
the  spiritual,  for  its  fit  stage  of  higher  life,  must  enter  into 
union  with  all  these  graxlea  of  existaice.  Moreover,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nalure,  he  could 
only  enter  into  unimi  with  its  kindred  ^iritual  nature,  and  as 
such,  in  this  world  of  time,  only  in  junction  with  a  soul  - 

The  Cbristoli^y  must  always  be  afiected  by  the  view  wbi^ 
is  entertained  of  the  relalioo  of  the  world  to  God,  and  by  tha 
doctrine  of  human  nature.  In  both  respects  this  systetn  cleari^ 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemptim,  and  tbat  too  in  its 
true  imptMt,  as  a  grand  historical  fact,  intended  to  restore  har- 
mony between  the  different  grades  of  existence,  to  fill  np  the 
chasm  which  teparated  the  world  from  heaven,  and  to  raise 
the  pneumatic  natures  (who  by  themselves  alone  nev«  oouM 
have  attained  to  a  full  consciousness  and  full  exercise  of  their  ' 

•QeB.  StTMD.  L  VI.  £  64). 
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hi^er  nature)  to'  fmcnnliip  witfa  the  higber  world,  which  ia 
akin  to  their  own  esMBoe.  Bat  sdll  it  ww  a  consequeoce 
grounded  in  th«  separatioD  here  supposed  between  the  loog- 
dom  of  the  Daniurge  and  that  of  the  Supreme  God,  that  ail 
in  this  world  could  not  be  equally  fitted  for  redemption  wid 
equally  penetrated  by  its  principle.  Certain  repulsive  tcnden* 
cies  were  anumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itael^  which 
excluded  the  poaeibility  of  a  uniform  approptiatic»i,  through  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redenqitioa,  of  thii  nature  in  its  complete- 
ne«8.  In  this  sygt«in  the  purely  Hunuui  (the  psychical  nature) 
was  too  &r  separated  frcan  die  properly  Divine  (the  pneumatic 
nature),  the  oneness  of  God's  image  in  man  was  too  feebly 
rect^ised,  to  ^ve  room  for  a  complete  i^rehension  ot 
the  historical  Christ  being  admitted  as  the  reaiuatjoa  of  the 
ot%ioal  type  of  Humanity.  The  antagonisms  which  wem 
insisted  upon,  as  originidly  given  in  the  coMnology  and  anthro- 
pology of  this  system,  must  necessarily  make  their  appearance 
again  in  its  Christology.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Talentinian  system  was  to  teach  a  merely  proto- 
typic  or  ideal  Christ,  and  to  make  the  Christ  of  histoiy  a 
purely  accidental  point  towhiehtiiisideaattached itself.  Still 
on  tilts  matter  we  ctm  lay  nothing  more  than  that  its  principlea 
admitted  only  of  a  one-siiled,  mutilated  a^qtidiension,  not  only 
of  the  prototypic,  but  also  of  the  historical  Christ  This  fun- 
damental defect  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  word,  to  the  reaction  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  ancioit  world  in  its  conception  of  (Jie 
godlike  as  being  superhuman.  Though  Valeatine  could  attri- 
bute to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  value  than  Basi- 
lides  could,  still,  consistently  with  thi^  pnooiples,  he  never 
could  recognise  the  full  significancy  of  the  human  element  in 
combination  with  tte  divine,  nor  understaod  their  tnte  union  in 
Mm,  nor  even  allow  the  Human  Uself  to  be  altogeth^'  human, 
£>r  according  to  his  theory  there  must  ever  be  stMnething  in 
tiie  human  that  belongs  ezcluavely  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ^Aq. 
The  Demiurge  had  [mnnised  his  people  a  Bodeemer,  a 
M^saah,  who  should  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Hylic  power,  effect  the  aonihilataon  of  all  that  was  opposed  to 
his  own  kingdom,  who  should  rule  in  his  name  over  all,  and 
bless  the  obedient  with  all  manner  of  earthly  happiness.  He 
sent  down  frcnn  his  heaven  this  Messiah,  the  express  im^e  of 
the  Demiurge ;  but  this  exalted  being  could  enter  into  no  union 
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vith  matter.  r>estined  to  effect  the  annihilaitioii  of  the  material 
element,  how  indeed  could  he  take  anything  from  it?  With 
a  material  body  there  would  have  been  associated  a  kindred 
material  spirit  of  life,* — that  fountain  of  all  evil  lusts ;  and 
how  could  he  be  the  Redeemer,  if  the  principle  of  evil  were 
present  in  his  own  being?  The  Demiur^,  therefore,  formed 
for  the  psychical  Messiuh  a  body  of  the  finest  ethereal  ele- 
ments of  the  heaven  from  which  he  sent  him  down  into  the 
world.  This  body  was  wonderfully  constituted, f  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  outward  sense,  and  undergo  all  sensible  actions  and 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  alti^etber  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  earthly  bodies.^  I't  was,  however,  in  this  that  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  :  the  psychical  nature  that 
descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  the 
ethereal  body  which  it  brouglit  with  it  from  the  same  r^on, 
was  ushered  into  the  lijjht  of  this  world  through  Mary,  merely 
as  through  a  channel.§  And  yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  work 
assigned  him  by  the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  powra 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  the  vXij.  The  Demiui^  acted 
here,  as  in  everythin^r  else,  simply  as  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  the  Soter.  The  latter  had  determined  the  time  when 
he  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  his 
instrument,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and 
promised  by  the  Demiur^,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
Demiurge  himself  had  divined,  by  founding  a  Messianic  king- 
dom of  a  &r  loftier  description,  whose  true  character  had  been 
intimated  only  in  those  most  sublime  of  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had  been  unable  to 
understand- 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
destination  that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter, 
meanwhile  exhibited  from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetical 
sanctity.  By  virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his.  body, 
he  could  exercise  an  extraordinary  control  over  matter.  He 
ate  and  drank,  it  is  true,  like  others ;  in  this  respect  letting 
himself  down   to  human  infirmity,  but  yet  without  being 

*  The  •ivxh  ii.ryH- 
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subject  to  like  affections  with  other  mai.  He  did  eveiytUng 
after  a  godlike  manner,* 

At  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from 
John  the  Baptist,  as  representative  of  the  Demiurge,  his  solemn 
consecration  to  the  ofKce  of  Me«iah,  the  Soter,  under  whose 
invisible  guidance  everything  had  been  directed  to  this  point, 
entered  into  union  witli  him,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  pyschical  Messiah  possessed 
with  his  soul  a  pneumatic  element  also,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentiiiian  schools 
themselves. f  Some  may  have  held  that  the  irvivfia  descended 
at  the  same  lime  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniblding  itself  in  this  world  to  maturity,  and  then  serving 
as  the  instrument  of  the  descended  Soter,  while  it  may  have 

•  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  451, 

t  The  latter  seema  lo  be  theTiewexpressed  in  a  passage  of  Ileracleon, 
Orig.  T.  VI.  B.23.  Grabs,  Spictleg.  T.  II.  p.  89,  in  which  passage  I  once 
supposed  (see  my  Geneliscbe  Entnickelung,  p.  149),  though  erroneously, 
tbat  I  bad  fouod  the  doctrioe  of  a  proper  iiicarDalioD  of  the  Soter,  and  of 
his  nnioD  with  the  haman  nature  from  its  flrnl  deveJopment  Heracleon 
— an  John  i,  ST — eiplains  the  pasuge  aAer  hi»  usual  msimeT,  ia  the  first 
place,  correctly,  namely,  that  "John  aoknowledged  himself  unworthy 
to  perform  ereu  the  meanest  service  for  the  Redeemer," — but  then  pro- 
ceeds arbitrarily  to  introduce  into  these  simple  words  a  higlier  sense,  in 
accordance  widi  hii  own  theosopbical  ideas :  Ota  ^yK  ilfii  Itui,,  '•■  li* 
i^t  ii.i-iXS-   iri  /MyiSiiit    ul    rif(.l  \i$f,    rw   irAi/ia,  ■■■(1  i,    iyi  Xi;n 

Woe 

and  the  t»V«  /mirnTit,  the  body  of  the  psychical  Messiah,  fbrmed^)y  a 
special  rliin/ua ;  for  the  subject  of  discourse  here  is  undoubtedly  the 
Soter,  who  revealed  himself  to  John  at  the  baptism;  and  this  Soter,  at 
all  events,  united  himself,  according  to  the  Valentinian  tlieory,  not  with 
the  body,  hnt  with  the  pai/cAicat  MesaiaJi,  who  teas  clothed  icilh  this  body. 
Consequently  John,  here  represen^ng  the  person  of  the  Demiurge, 
could  not  have  thus  expressed  his  wonder  at  this  wonderfnl  body,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  Demiarge  himself.  But  the  Valentinians  were 
used  to  deuominate  every  outward  aiselop,  every  vehicle  of  a  superior 
being  that  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence,  a  irii»{.  The  Sophia 
gave  the  Soter  a  rri^/ui  inm^itT.ijri  that  so  with  this  vehicle  he  might 
descend  to  the  earth,  and.  through  its  medium,  enter  into  union  with  the 
■^irxin.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this  In  the  commencing  words  of  the 
Didascal.  Anatol.,  which  are  as  follows  :  *o  rfaiffii3.ii  lafn'm  tm  xiyf, 
(equivaleot  to  the  Soter,)  n  ffm  ri  z-iiu/uTiut  ni^ftn,  nin  m^rmutttt 
ibtSaSi.  J  #.rtrf{.  It  was  of  Uiis  wonderfiil  economy,  then,  that  Ilera- 
cleoD  was  speaking. 
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beeo  tiie  opiinon  of  others  diat  the  Soter,  oo  hjs  firet  en- 
trance into  thia  world,  received  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual 
nature  as  faiit  vehicle,  ao  as  to  be  ahle  to  unite  himself  with  a 
human  nature,  and  that  the  higher  pneumatic  principle  waa 
thus  first  commonicated  to  the  Messiah  of  the  D^iuutge  at  his 
baptism. 

According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  u  that  of  Basil- 
ides,  the  appearatuie  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and 
his  union  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  his  revelatiou  and  com- 
munication of  himself  by  the  latter,  must  ooostitute  the  prin- 
cipal thing  in  thd  work  of  redemption.  He  agreed  with 
Basilides  also  in  supposing  that  at  the  passion  the  Soter  aban- 
doned the  psychical  Messah  to  himself;  and  this  passiott,  as  in 
his  theory  it  did  not  afiect  a  ntaterial  body,  capable  of  sufier- 
ing,  but  only  a  psychical  one,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded 
by  him  in  it^  full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  with  re^>ect 
to  the  Tiew  of  Christ's  paadon,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case 
of  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  fax  less  influence  than  it 
did  on  the  Goosis  of  BasUides;  the  Valentinians  must  have 
more  duly  appreciated  the  passion  and  have  seen  its  import  for 
dte  Christian  consciousness.  A  power  ibr  oveFcomiog-  of  evil, 
and  for  purifying  nature  which  was  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  psychical  Christ.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  ruling  idea  of  the  Valen- 
tinian  system,  that  in  order  to  the  rettoraiion  cfthe  harmoay 
of  the  unieerte  the  same  btio  mutt  be  carried  into  effect  in 
aU  the  different  stoffet  of  exittenee.  The  cross,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  in  thia  ^tem  considered  a  symbol  of 
the  power  that  purifies  every  being  from  all  foreign  elements, 
and  leads  it  not  caily  to  self-limitation  within  the  bounds  of  its 
proper  nature,  but  also  to  fixedness  and  constancy  there.  Now 
the  cructfision  of  Christ  represented  the  activity  of  this 
power  in  the  lower  world.  Tiw  manner  in  which  the  psychical 
Messiah  waa  stretched  on  the  cross,  and,  by  that  means,  over 
the  lower  creation,  and  was  seen  taking  part  m  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act,  when  the 
Soler  received  Uie  sufiering  Sophia  with  the  Stauros,  stretched 
himself  over  her,  purified  her  from  every  foreign  elemeni,  and 
brought  baric  her  dissipating  existence  within  its  proper  con- 
fines. A  similar  effect  is  now  brought  about  in  the  psychical 
world  by  this  act  of  the  psychical  Christ,  in  which  was  now 
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(M^ied  thttt  which  hid  been  pMTiouBly  Mcompliahed  in  the 
highest  r^on.  Even  in  aad  by  itadf,  thia  copying  caa- 
not  be  an  idle,  fruitleu,  and  merely  eyiobolinl  act ;  there 
must  be  oODDected  with  it  an  influenoe  smilar  indeed,  but 
adjusted  to  this  particubr  stage  of  existence.  Accordingly, 
Heracleon  could  say  that  fay  the  croas  of  Chriat  all  evil  is 
destroyed,*  and  tbat  his  paau<Hi  was  neeemry  in  order  that 
tlie  church,  cleansed  fmn  the  influences  of  the  material  spirits, 
might  be  converted  into  a  house  of  God.f  So,  too,  he  spoke 
of  a.  spiritual  appropriaticm  of  Christ's  snfierings,  by  which  is 
brought  about  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine 
life,  is  the  marriage  t^ij^r  of  the  cburch4  Sy  the  words, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical 
Christ  commended  to  the  care  of  the  Heavenly  li^ther  the 
jtrtv/iaTiKOv  aviofia,  which  was  now  forsaking  iiim,  that  it 
might  not  be  detained  in  the  liiogdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but 
rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
mended to  him  all  ^ritual  natures,  wbo  were  rqwea^ted  by 
the  twe  united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to 
the  Demiurge,  wbo  gives  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and 
govemment  in  his  own  name ;  while  the  pneumatic  Messiah 
ascends  to  the  Soto-,  whither  aiX  the  redeemed  qtiritual  natures 
will  follow  him. 

.  The  important  point,  the  main  thing  in  the  wwk  of 
redemption,  so  &r  as  it  conoenis  epiritual  imtures,  ia  the 
redemption  of  which  man's  nature  became  amiable  by  it* 
union  with  the  Soter  Kt  the  baptimn  in  Jordan.  This  must  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  each  individual.  Of  Uie  sauctifying 
effecta  Sowing  from  inward  communioa  with  tiie  Redeemer, 
Valentine  speaks  as  follows  :  "  There  is  one  good  Being, 
whose  free  manifeat^on  is  his  revelatioo  t>y  the  Sonj  and 
through  him  atone  can  the  heart  be  made  pure,  atWr  every 

*  'AtiiXZt3iti  u]'n^r/rS<u  r4tc  w^urif,  i/H-<^n  (an  sIIduod  to  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  driving  the  money-cimngers  froni  the  temple,  and 
without  doubt  meaning  ben  die  demons,  nr  efflnxn  from  Duder,  whereby 
God's  tem^  in  fanntwily  had  ben  deiled),  mai  «m  n>  mmmIih.  Orig^ 
injoaiin.  T.  X.  c  19. 

X  From  the  tyjucal  meaning  of  the  paschal  nuper.  Aii/iim  fdt  i-i 
yi/if.     li.  C  B.  14, 
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malign  ^irit  hm  been  driven  out  of  the  beart ;  for  many 
spirits  t^e  up  their  abode  lJier«  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
pure.  Each  of  these  is  busily  employed  in  his  own  work, 
while  they,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefully  defile  it  by 
unseemly  lusts.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  &ie  with  such  a 
heart  much  as  with  an  inn  ;  for  tjie  inn  is  worn  and  trodden 
to  pieces,  often  covered  with  dirt,  while  all  men  indiscrinti- 
nately  resort  to  it,  having  no  interest  in  the  place  since  it  is 
none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart ;  until  it  receives 
the  heavenly  grace  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  evil  spirits.  When,  however,  the  Father,  who  alone  is 
giood,  adcqjts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  re^lendent  with 
light ;  and  accordii^ly,  he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  blessed,  for  be  shall  see  God."  * 

The  Valentinians  were  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that 
Christianity  even  on  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  therein 
also  communion  with  heaven.  This  conviction  is  thus  espressed 
in  the  Valentinian  form  of  intuiticHi ;  *'  As  every  pneumatic 
soul  ha.1  its  other  half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely, 
its  attendant  angel),  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  united,  so 
through  the  Soter  it  receives  even  now  the  power  to  enter  info 
this  union  (Syzygy)  through  the  spiritual  life."  ^ 

But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Valentinians  must  have  dis- 
tinguished the  effects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption  rela- 
tively to  the  two  positions  of  the  Pneumatici  and  the  Ps;  chicl. 
The  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is  released 
from  the  dominion  of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives  power 
to  withstand  it.  The  pneumatical  man  is,  through  commu- 
nion with  the  Soter,  incorporated  into  the  Pleroma,  attains  to 
a  fiill  consciousness  of  his  nature  akin  to  the  latter,  and 
exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiui^,  and  is  made  able 
to  develop  it  free  teaa  the  restraints  by  wbich  it  was  before 
shackled.  He  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the 
Demiurge. 

The  two  classes  differ  also  in  the  way  by  which  not  only 
they  arrive  at  Christianity,  but  also  by  which  they  appropriate 
and  apprehend  it.  The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the 
faith  by  outward  causes,  by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  by 

•  Strom,  lib.  II.  £409. 

t  Henicleon,  in- Origen,  T.  XIII.  l.  11:  Kt/JZ"^"  "t'  'irw  ril> 
iim/ut  Mai  rin  iturn  Mai  rk' iwfuftr  W(it  ri  irX.il  fmitm  rnvriil- 
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mirocletf ;  *  since  tiie  stage  which  they  caimot  go  beyond  ia 
that  of  a  &ith  on  grounds  of  historical  authority.  They  are 
not  capable  of  the  inluUwn  of  the  truth  itself.  It  is  to 
such  that  Christ  speaks  in  John  iv.  48.  Id  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  does  not  come  from  things  of 
sense  :  in  viri:ue  of  their  godlike  nature  they  are  seized  imme- 
diately by  the  iotrinuc  might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  them- 
selves at  once  drawn  to  t£at  which  is  in  affini^  with  their 
esseace,!  and  in  virtue  of  thia  spiritual  coatact  witli  the 
truth  their  faith  ia  superior  to  all  doubt.(  Their  worBbip, 
grounded  in  the  knowUdge  of  the  truth,  is  tb«  true  "  rea*on~ 
alile  service  of  God." 

As  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life  is  here  difibrent,  so  there 
is  a  difference  also  in  its  several  positions ;  and  hence  arises 
the  distinction  of  a.  psycliical  and  a  pneumatical  Christianity, 
By  the  cme  the  psychical  Christ  only  is  rect^^nised  ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  divine  Soter  within  bim.  In  the  one  men  rest 
satisfied  with  historical  Christianity ;  in  the  other  they  grasp 
it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  with  the  whole  theogonical 
and  cosmogonical  process.  While  by  the  first  class  Christ  is 
acknowledged  as  a  divine  teacher  only  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  works  by  which  he  was  accredited,  aiid  what  he 
revealed  is  received  on  his  authority;  by  the  second,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  fiicts  of  Christianity  —  the 
necessity  grounded  in  the  very  process — is  understood!  and 
on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt. 
It  was  to  the  psychiail  class  that  St.  Paul  said  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  could  preach  nothing  to  them,  save  Christ 
crucified ;  §  that  he  could  not  announce  to  them  that  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  which  is  hidden  even  from  the  Demiui^e  and 
bis  angels.  Accordiog  to  these  different  positions  iti  the 
Christian  life,  Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  the 
consciousness ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  angels,  by  reason  of  their 
different  natures,  have  not  all  an  equal  vi»on  of  the  counte- 

•  A/  I(j*,  fi,.,  lx»fi,  «1  1/  ■,V3rf,i»(  *i»wS.<,  — i  .ix'  Xiyf  tm- 
wiiu:     Orlg.  in  Joami.  T.  XIII.  >.  119. 

t  Heracleon,  in  Orig.  1.  c.  c.  20,  the  'iitniii  ;«(  tUdiri. 

%  Didasc^.  AaalDl.  of  a.  twofold  mode  of  praiching  b;  SL  P>.ii1, 
Id  reference  to  the  psjiclucal  iii«a:  'Etii[»Ei  rn  »>n;>  ymirSt  u)  *■- 
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Dance  ctf  the  Father.*  The  ackuowledgment  of  a  neceMaiy 
difference  in  the  mode  of  contempUtin^  Christ's  person  aad 
wark,  grounded  on  the  different  degrees  of  rdigious  derelop- 
in^t,  is  a  fnndameDtal  tnith  of  the  Y^entinian  doctrine. 

Those  spiritiMl  men  are  the  salt,  the  Bool  of  the  ontwaid 
«burch — those  by  whom  Christianity  it  propagated  as  the 
principle  that  it  to  mould  and  renovate  humanity.'!'  ^T  them 
ia  the  way  prepared  for  the  purification  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
world,  and  for  the  final  destmctimi  of  all  that  is  material  and 
evil;  which  will  follow  as  soon  as  matter  shall  have  been 
deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  which  it  hai  s^zed  on,  and 
when,  being  purified,  these  shall  have  attained  to  a  development 
agreeable  lo  their  essence.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
divine  life  should  be  merged  in  the  world  of  death,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  be  overcome.  Valentine  thus  addresses  the 
epiritual  men:  "Ye  are,  from  the  beginning,  immortal,  and 
diildren  of  etemal  life,  and  ye  were  willing  to  apportion 
death  among  you,  that  you  might  swallow  up  and  de^n^  it, 
and  that  in  yoa  and  llnough  you  death  might  die.  For  if 
ye  dissolve  the  wwU  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  material  world)  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are 
masters  and  lords  over  the  creatitm,  and  over  all  that  is 
perishable."  { 

Thou^  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  tbb  Valentiniati 
line  of  thought,  corrupted  by  a  certain  theoeophical  pride  and 
an  element  of  Orient  austerity,  still  there  gleams  through 
these  words  a  profound  conseiousness  of  what  Cluist  intended 
wlien  He  called  those  who  really  possessed  His  word  and 
(pint  the  salt  of  the  earth :  we  recognise  in  it  a  sense  of  the 
h^  vocation  and  mission  to  the  whole  world  of  those  who 
truly  di^layed  the  image  c^  Christ  and  realised  the  idea  of 
Christianity,  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  midst 
of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  numberleas 

•   L.  C.  ^  'iiiav  luafrtt   yvjfiZ"  '"^  ii^*",  JMJ  •^'  if**mt   *d>m  ra  ir^£- 

'  Afun.    'Ormir  ymf  rir  /dv  mir/ut  Xvn^  i/^t  ^i  /^ 
^. I :  ^  aCk..:.  J— M_.      ai-i«>    i    IV 


i  rm  f 3it^  irirv    StTon.  1.  IV. 
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gndatio&s,   in  otdv  to  yKpue  the  way  fw  its   gndiud 
punficatioD. 

As  Booa,  thra,  as  tbe  end  for  which  these  Bpiritual  mat 
were  to  prepare  »bt(ll  be  attained,  the  whole  nwtenal  worid 
bdng  difwolved,  the  Soter  wiU  be  united  in  one  "syiygia" 
with  the  Sophia,  and  under  him  tlie  matured  ^iritual  nature*, 
pairing  with  their  respective  angela,  will  enter  into  the 
Pleroou ;  while,  under  tlie  Dtmiui^  the  psychical  minds 
will  occupy  the  last  grade  of  the  spiritual  w^ki ;  *  for  they, 
too,  are  to  receive  the  mmsure  of  felicity  answenng  to  thcor 
peculiar  natui«.  The  Demiurge  r^ices  at  the  ^ipeaiance  of 
the  Soter,  through  whom  a  higher  w(»'ld,  to  which  he  was 
-before  a  stranger,  ha*  been  revealed  to  him,  and  by  whose 
means,  moreover,  he  himself,  relieved  from  his  tmbome 
labours,  will  be  enabled  to  mter  into  rest  and  oyoy  a  reflec- 
tion (^  the  glory  (^  the  Flmoma.  He  is  the  fri^  of  the 
brid^TOom  (tlie  Sot£r),  who-standeth  and  heareth  him,  and 
rqoiceth  greatly  because  trf  the  bridegroom's  voice — rejoiceth 
at  the  consummation  of  the  e8pouBalB.-f-  It  was  as  a  represes- 
tative  of  the  Demiurge  that  the  Baptist  ^laJce  these  wonk — 
Jobu  iii.  29. 

DisTinovisBED  Meubexs  op  the  TiLEHTiwtAH  School. 

In  the  Valentinian  school  Hentcleon  was  distinguished  far 
the  cool,  scientific,  i<eAeetivechaTBcter  of  hismind.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Joha,  o(  which  considerable 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Origen  ;  J  perhaps  also  a 
cmnmentary  on  the  Go^^  according  to  Luke.  Of  the  latter 
only  a  single  fragment,  the  exposition  of  Luke  sii.  8,  has 
been  presMTed  by  Clement  of  AleiandriB.§  It  may  easily 
be  ci,nceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  profundity  of 
St.  John  must  have  especially  attracted  the  Gnostics.  To 
the  exposition  of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound 
religious  sensibility,  which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning, 
together  with  an  nnderstandiug  invariably  clear  when  not  lei 

*  The  tJirtt  f^uintrff' 

t  The  onioD  of  the  Soter  with  the  Si^hia,  oF  the  angels  vith  Ibe  spi- 
rittul  natnrw  in  the  Pleroma. 

{  Id  hiB  Tomii  od  John,  in  which  he  freqaentlj  h*i  refereoce  to  the 
expontioDi  of  Hencleon.  J  Strom.  L.  IV.  t.  G03. 
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Bstmy  by  theoeophical  Bpeculation.  What  he  was  cliiefly 
deficient  in  was  aa  appreciatioa  of  the  nmplicity  of  St.  John, 
and  an  earnest  application  to  the  neceaaary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter — a  deficiency  among  the  G-nostics 
generally  which  we  have  already  remarked  upon.  Heracleon, 
indeed,  so  ^  as  we  can  see,  believed  honestly  that  he  had 
derived  his  theology  from  St.  John.  But  hisjuc^ment  was 
entirely  warped  by  his  system,  and  with  all  his  habits  of 
thought  and  contemplation  he  was  so  carried  away  by  it  that 
be  could  not  move  freely,  and,  in  ^te  of  himself,  introduced 
its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded 
an  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 

As  aproof  of  this  assertion,  let  us  consider  Heracleon's  inter- 
pretation of  that  noble  passage  which  contaios  our  blessed 
Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the 
simple  facts  of  the  history  Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ; 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  cahn  psychological  coDtecnplatioa 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the  Saviour.  He 
saw  immediately  in  the  woman,  who  was  attracted  by  the 
words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  ail  spirituetl  na- 
tures that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike,  and  to  bis  mind  the 
history  represented  immediately  the  whole  relation  of  the  wviv- 

Caricoi  to  the  Soter  and  to  the  h^her,  spiritual  world.  For 
im  therefore  the  words  of  the  Samaritan  woman  have  a  double 
sense — that  of  which  she  was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which, 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class  of  the  rvzu/uiruW, 
she  exprcMed  unconsciously  j  and  in  the  same  way  the  words 
of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  h^her 
and  a  lower.  He  seized,  it  is  true,  the  fundamental  idea  con 
veyed  by  the  Saviour's  lai^uage,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  from  the  principal  point  by  sering  too  much 
in  the  several  incidents  of  the  story.  "  The  water  which  our 
Saviour  gives,"  says  be,  "  is  from  his  Spirit  and  his  power. 
His  grace  and  his  gifts  are  something  that  never  can  be  taken 
away,  never  can  be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those  who 
liave  received  a  portion  of  them.  They  that  have  rec»ved 
what  is  richly  b^towed  on  them  from  above  communicate 
agmn  of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the 
everlasting  life  of  others  also."  But  now,  from  the  truth  that 
Christ  intended  the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  symbolical  sense,  he  goes  on  to  make  the  wrong 
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inference  that  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  undenrtood 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  spiriual  nature — an  image  of  its  perish^le, 
earthly  glory.  The  words  of  the  woman,  "  Give  me  this 
water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,"  express, 
according  to  liim,  the  burthensome  chuacter  of  Judaism,  the 
difGculty  of  finding  in  it  any  nourishment  for  the  spiritual  life, 
and  its  inadequacy  when  found.*  When  our  Lord  afterwards 
bids  the  woman  call  her  husband,  the  latter  is  the  symbol  of  het 
other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  angel  belonging  to  her;f 
and  the  command  indicates  that,  coming  with  him  to  the  Saviour, 
she  is  to  receive  power  from  Him  to  become  united  and  blended 
with  this  her  destined  compenion.  And  the  reason  given  for 
this  arbitrary  interpretation  is,  Uiat  "  Christ  could  not  have 
spoken  of  her  eartbly  husband,  since  he  was  aware  that  she 
had  no  lawful  one.  In  thetpirilual  sense,  {  the  woman  knew 
not  her  husband  § — she  knew  nothing  of  the  angel  belonging 
to  her ;  in  the  literal  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that 
she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection."  The  water  being 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Saviour, 
Heracleoa  went  on  toinferthat  the  water-pot  was  the  symbol  <^ 
a  recipient  spirit  _/br  (Aw  divine  life  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
She  left  her  water-pot  behind  with  him ;  that  is,  having 
now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour,  in  which  site 
had  just  recraved  the  living  water,  she  returned  into  the 
world  to  announce  to  the  psychical  natures  the  coming  of 
Christ.  II 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  he  diBtinQ:uishes 
himself  by  his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the 
profound  in  simplicity,  he  is  (oo  simple  for  the  artificial 
Origen,  who  finds  fault  with  him  for  adhering  to  the  letter, 

*  Ti  Irl/MX^'  i»l  iunrifitrn  nri  Srfiftj  Uijw  riii  Simni. 

i  Ti  r>!i(mfm  t-l/iif     See  above. 

1  K«nL  vi  utAtAirtj. 

f  Kmrk  ri  irtjvt. 

y  We  must  do  Heradeon  tbe  justice  of  acknowledging  that  berc^  as 
in  mBny  other  placix,  OrigeD  'wroiiglf  accuses  him  of  onnadieting  hint- 
self,-— tor  how,  says  Origen,  could  the  Samaritan  woman  anuoanoe 
Christ  to  othere,  vfiea  she  had  left  behind,  with  him&om  whom  she  had 
[>arted,  the  recipient  organ  of  divine  life?  Bat  Heraoleon  vai  perfeotlj 
ooDsisient  here :  in  appljiog  the  sllegor;,  the  nation  of  "  leaving  be- 
bind,"  in  any  spedal  reforence,  did  not,  in  Act,  enter  hi)  mind. 
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and  not  penetnting;  raore  deeply  into  the  spiritual  sense.* 
Sxplaining  the  wcvds  of  Christ  in  John  iv.  34,  he  says, 
"  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  tlie  will  of -his  FaUier ; 
(or  this  was  to  him  his  nourishment,  his  lefre^ment  and 
stren^,  and  his  power.  But  by  bis  father's  will  he  meant 
that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Father  and  be 
Messed.  And  accordingly  this  discoursfe  with  the  Samaritan 
~w6oian  was  part  of  this  meat  of  the  Son."  'j'  On  John  iv.  35, 
iie  says,  "  Christ  here  speaks  of  the  material  harvest,  which 
•KM  yet  fonr  months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  bar- 
vest  on  which  he  discourses  was  already  present  as  respected 
the  souls  of  the  faithful."  ^ 

As  the  Gnostics  excited  against  the  Jewi^  element  in  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  insisted  on  the 
principle  that  ererytliing  qiiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner 
life  and  temper,  and  opposed  the  tendency  to  detach  good 
works  from  this  connection,  and  to  attribute  to  them  a  value  of 
their  own.  This  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  evinced  itself 
among  the  Gnostics,  in  a  protest  against  the  ex^^erated 
estimate  of  the  oput  t^eratwa  of  martyrdom,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  tended  to  promote  a  deifying  of  man  among  the 
multitude,  and  spiritual  pride  and  false  security  among  the 
martyrs  and  confessors.  We  formerly  remarked  that  Basi- 
lides  opposed  himself  to  tJiis  excessive  veneration  of  the 
martyrs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the 
&lse  premises  of  his  syst^n,  sought  to  depreciate  martyrdom. 
But  the  way  in  which  Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions 
on  this  point  had  no  connection  whatever  with  such  errors. 
His  only  concern  was  to  show  that  the  witnessing  to  Christ 
oi^ht  not  to  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  outward  act,  but  to  be  t«- 
,giutled  in  its  connection  uid  agreement  with  the  entire  course 
of  the  Christian  life.  "  The  multitude,"  says  he,  §  "  look  upon 
•confession  tiefore  the  civil  powers  as  the  only  one ;  but  without 
reason.     This  confessiun  hypocrites  also  may  make.      This  is 

■  'Brl  tic  xiifMi  iuMm,  urn  aid^uw  ■vriii  Jidytra^,,  Orig.  in  Joun. 
T.  XIII.  1.  41. 

t  It  is  dewrriDg  of  notice  that  Origen  ceDsum  Heraoleon  on  (u> 
coimt  of  this  sonnd  •ipoaitiiHi;    "Or^  h^'^b  nt^tt  imr)  inrSsi  «■! 

~.    •..  .r..r.       ^j  |3^„^i^,      L,  e.  8.  38. 

Dt  above  cited  of  hii 
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bat  one  yai'iicwfar  farm  of  confeatioa — it  is  not  that  untvermxl 
confession  to  be  made  by  all  Qiiutiwia,  and  of  wbidi  Christ  i« 
lm«  (Luke  xii.  8)  speaking-^the  conlfanoD  by  works  and 
actions  that  COTrespond  to  tte  feith  in  Him.  liib  unirenAl 
confession  will  be  followed  by  that  special  one  aW  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  yrhea  reastHi  requiics  it.  It  is  possible  fbr 
those  who  so  confess  Him  in  words,  to  deny  Him  by  wo^. 
They  only  confess  Hhn  in  troth,  who  lire  confesnngr  Him,  in 
whcm  also  He  Himself  confesses  Himself — having  rteeieed 
Aon  to  Himtelf  as  they  have  lec^Tcd  Him  to  themselTcs.* 
For  tins  reason  He  can  itetier  deny  Btmsttf."  t 

Ptolenatts  is  also  deserving  of  mention,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  imtk  of  Irenteus  (which  was  aimed  chiefly 
against  Am  party),  contributed  greatly  to  the  difibsion  of  Va^ 
l^tiniao  principles.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Tertullian 
is  correct  in  saying  that  PtolemtBus  di^red  frwn  Valentine 
principally  in,  lus  Tcpresentation  of  the  .^lone ;  that,  whereas 
the  latter  regarded  them  as  powers  residing  in  the  divine 
essence,^  the  former  rather  viewed  them  under  the  form  of 
hypostases.  At  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  much  importance ;  for  Ae  Tcpresraitations  which 
the  Gnostics  framed  of  the  .£ods  were  invariably  very  &r 
removed  from  abstract  notknal  attrilrates,  and  bordered 
closely  Ml  hypostaaical  existences. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolemy's,  which  h  sfiJI 
extant — his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  the  Valentinian  doctrine  S  —shows  that  he  was  well 
qualified  to  present  his  views  to  others  in  an  attractive  form. 
As  the  Christian  iady  to  wh«n  he  wrote  belonged  in  all  pro- 
bability to  'Uie  Catholic  Church,  it  was  porticolarly  necemary 
for  him  to  remove  tiie  offtatee  site  was  likely  to  taka  at  the  op- 
pMition  between  hit  views  and  the  doetrine  of  the  Chvreh,  uid 
at  the  position  that  neither  the  Old  Teitament  nor  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  prveeeded  from  the  Supreme  God.    To  meet 

•    'Em.X»^!«(  on-iiii  »■:  IvV'W  "■■  Tlirtn. 

t  Whidi  Mtnst  hnpraif  thoaewfao  ar«  thrn  ooim«eted  inth  aim  ooaM 
be  broo^t  ti>  Aaij  sun. 

%  NtHDinibaa  «t  nuneris  KODom  du±xti>  in  penom^  mbstantiu, 
^nss  Valeniiuiu  in  ipsa  anmnui  dWinLtatii,  at  xosat  et  sdCeetni  et  motw 
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tke  ftrat  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  traditioii,  which, 
by  succession,  had  ctHue  down  to  himself,  and  to  the  word*  of 
the  Saviour,  according  to  whom  all  doctrine  should  be  settled, 
Sy  the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  etoUric  one,  which, 
bting  hittuelf  deceived,  he  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple 
of  the  apoetlea;  and  as  regards  the  words  of  Cfaiut,  he 
could  easily  adapt  them  to  bis  system  by  the  Gnostic  mode  of 
inter[H«tatioii.  As  to  the  second  diffici^ty,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose  that  be  exhibited  his  principles  in  the  mildest  possible  form, 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  as 
yet  among  the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing-  in  his  posi- 
tion which  is  at  Tariance  with  the  Valentjnian  principles.  Be 
combats  two  t^posite  errors — the  error  of  those  who  iield 
the  ereation  of  the  world  and  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
works  of  an  evil  being,  and  that  of  those  who  considered  them 
as  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Grod.  The  latter  of  these 
parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiuige 
alcme,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone 
knew  him,  first  revealed  to  them ;  the  other,  because  they 
knew  nothing  of  such  an  intermediate  being  as  the  Demiui^e. 
Ptolemy  probably  would  say,  then,  that  the  first  error  was 
entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity  continued  still  to  be 
Jews;  the  second,  by  those  who  had  passed  at  once,  without 
any  medium  of  transition,  from  heathenism,  with  its  worship 
of  matter  and  Satan,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
the  gospel ;  and  who,  because  they  had  themselves  made  at 
oace  this  immense  leap  in  knowledge  and  religion,  supposed 
there  was  also  a  like  chaon  in  the  nature  of  things.  "  How 
«an  a  law,"  he  asks,  "  that  forbids  sin  proceed  from  the  evil 
btaog  wbo  is  exposed  to  all  mora!  goodness  ? "  and  he  says, 
"  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  only  in  the  mind's  eye,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  body,  who  catmot  discern  in  the  world  the 
providence  of  its  maker." 

Firmly  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  taken  ita 
origin  from  an  evil  beii^,  he  was  also  strongly  convinced  that 
its  author  could  not  be  the  perfect  Qod  whom  the  Saviour 
was  first  enabled  to  reveal.  Sit  essence  is  pure  goodness ; 
Christ,  indeed,  called  him  the  being  who  alone  is  ^^ood.  It 
would  also  seem  that  Ptolemy  considered  retribucire  justice  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  this  perfect  goodness.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  represented  Justice,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  to  be 
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the  peculiar  attribate  of  the  Danimge,  aa  mailing  a  stage  in- 
tenaediate  between  evil  and  perfect  goodnesfl.  He  dislin- 
goished  justice  in  this  sense  irom  justice  in  the  highest  sense, 
which  coincides  with  perfect  gwidsees.*  That  which  is  inter- 
mediatef  he  considered  aa  the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his 
kingdom.  He  professes  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  one 
primal  ICssence,  the  One  Father  who  is  without  beginning, 
from  whom  all  that  exists  proceeds,  and  on  whom  it  depends — 
a  being  who  would  in  time  show  himself  greater  and  mightier 
than  the  evil  principle.  He  writes  to  Flora  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  uneasy  even  though  it  should  appear  strange  to  her  that, 
from  a  perfect  primal  essence,  two  natures  should  proceed,  bo 
alien  to  it  as  the  perishable  essence  {  and  the  Demiurge, 
which  occupies  the  intermediate  position,  notwithstanding  that 
the  good,  from  its  very  essence,  neceasarity  produces  only  what 
is  like  itself;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  you  shall  come  to  know  the 
beginning  and  origin  of  this  also  in  its  proper  time."  If, 
in  all  this,  Ptolemy  was  not  accommodating  his  teaching,  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  churdi,  or  representing 
it  in  a  mild  form,  with  a  view  of  gradually  leading  his  pupil 
still  &rther,  we  shoold  have  to  reckon  him  among  the  Gnostics 
before  described,  who  ultimately  reduced  Dualism  to  an  ori- 
ginal Monism ;  for,  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have 
laboured  to  show  not  only  that  the  realm  of  the  Demiurge, 
as  a  subonlinate  stage  of  existence  in  the  general  development 
of  life,  but  also  must  ultimately  have  taught  that  the  very  vXi; 
arose,  either  as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antitheeda 
necessary  to  appear  tmce  and  to  be  overcome.  § 

Agieeii^  entirely  with  the  Valentinian  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, according  to  which  all  is  not  regarded  as  alike  divine, 
but  a  cooperation  of  differmt  agents  b  supposed  in  the  pio- 

*  The  proof  U  id  vhat  PtolemEeon  says  concemiug  the  Demiurge : 

'T^^l  XlxBim  >>  J/jUHf,  Tic  ur*  ■f>ri>  Imuran  J.  ^^Bti-ri,.  .al  lirm, 
/^>  iiTBliinvir  nS  n;L>iiB  9w  tai  rit  ijui'm  1><»H<^  iXitTTtn  iSni 
i  S,i,. 

f  The  fUnt,  aiuwering  to  [he  riru  furirum  in  Valentine'l  SJltem. 

t  The  f  3ji(a,  the  S»ji. 

§  Perhaps  Secondiu  alio  belonged  to  the  part;  vho  inpposed  evil  to 
be  B  necesurj  momentum  in  the  proces*  of  development,  if  he  dil- 
tincoiEhfd  in  the  first  Orioad  a  rlrtai  iild  and  a  rirw  if,tvt(i, 
calling  the  fint  light,  and  the  second  darknen.    Vid.  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  1 1, 
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dttction  of  the  Old  Testammt,  Ptolemy  dutiDguished  aeveml 
elemoits  in  it.  He  divided  the  religious  polity  of  Moaea  into 
thrae  puts : — 1.  That  which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge ; 
2.  Thai  which  Moses  ordained  nnder  the  dictates  of  his  own 
independent  reason ;  3.  The  additioDS  mmde  to  the  Mosaia 
law  by  the  elders.*  The  Sariour,  aa  he  maintained,  plainly 
diatingnished  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  Iftw  of  God  (of  the 
'  Demiurge),  Matth.  xix.  6,  &e.  Yet  aft^wards  be  excuaes. 
Moses,  and  endc&Tonra  to  ^ow  that  the  contiadictiwi  between 
him  and  the  Demiiu^  is  only  apparent ;  that  he  merely 
yielded  through  consttaint  to  the  weakness  of  the  pec^le,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  still  greater  cvtL  What  came  from  the 
DemiuTge  he  divides  again  into  three  parts : — 1.  The  puidy 
moral  portion  of  the  law,  unmixed  with  any  evil,  which  wu 
called  dbtinctively  the  law,  and  in  referenoe  to  which  our 
Saviour  says  that  be  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  bat  to  Ailfll ; 
for  as  it  contained  notliing  ford^  from  Christ's  nature,  it 
<R)Iy  required  completion.  For  example,  the  prec^ts  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  were  completed 
in  the  precepts  wUch  forbid  anger  and  impure  desires.  2. 
The  law,  corrupted  by  an  evil  int«nnixture,  as,  for  example, 
tliat  which  permitted  retaliation;  Levit.  xxtv.  20;  xx.  9. 
"Even  he,"  Ptolemy  says,  "who  retaliates  wrong  for  wrong,  is 
none  the  leas  guilty  of  injustice,  since  he  repeats  the  same 
action,  the  ordCT  only  being  reversed."  Xet  hero,  as  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  he  recognised  a  padagogical  element.  "  This 
command,"  says  he,  "  was,  and  perhaps  still  cootimiea  to  be,  a 
Just  one,  given  not  without  overste^ing  the  pure  lato  in  con- 
sideration of  the  weakness  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
law.  It  is  aliei,  however,  from  the  essence  and  frtHU  the 
goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ;  though  periiaps  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  Demiui^jf  but  more  probably  extorted 
even  from  Mm.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kiU  in  one  place,  and 
commands  it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be 

*  Ptolemy  aisnniea  that  the  Pentateaclt  did  not  come  from  Moks. 
He  supposed,  probably,  wilh  the  CleioeECinea,  that  when  the  law  was 
written  down  fram  oral  tradition  many  incon^Ment  additiong  were 
mixed  np  with  it  by  the  eldm. 

t  I  have  translated  accorfing  to  a  correction  of  the  text  Q.  c.  e,  3.) 
which  teemed  to  me  neceBsary  :  7rtit  rairf  nnT^anJUi.  The  ■  need 
ftnly  be  Bitered  to  p. 
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sarprised  by  a  sort  of  necemty."  The  D^niurge,  he  uMd  to 
say,  was  not  wandug  in  the  will,  but  in  the  power,  to  vanquish 
enl.  This  part  of  the  law,  as  conflicting  with  the  eaeence  pf 
the  Supreme  God,  is  now  wholly  aboli^ed  by  the  Saviour. 
It  is  plain  that  Ftolemy  must  have  looked  upon  the  execntioa 
of  the  murderer  as  only  a  second  murder.  The  state  geaerally^ 
according  to  his  doctrine,  which  represaitB  retributive  jnstioe- 
as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  God^ 
can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  D^niurge.  And  it 
follows  that  those  who  have  Bepuated  themselvw  fiom  the- 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the  genuine  Gnostic  Christiatia, 
must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust.  We  hero  again  famce  a 
defect  in  the  ethical  ^atem  of  these  Gnostics,  having  its- 
ground  in  their  qieculative  theology.  Because,  accarding 
to  the  latter,  the  former  could  never  become  the  MiimiitTiig 
principle  of  a  state,  therefore  the  possibility  was  denied  to 
it  of  ever  becoming  a  form  of  manifestation  fcnr  the  kingdom  oT 
God.  No  doubt  thfoe  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  position  the- 
true  principle  that  civil  laws  and  civil  constitutions  cannot 
be  derived  inunediately  from  the  essence  of  ChristiaQity.  3. 
The  third  elemoit  of  the  Demiurge's  law  was  the  typical,, 
ceremonial  law,  which  cont^ned  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual 
things ;  the  laws,  e.  g.,  concerning  sacrifices,  circimtcisiwi,  the 
a^Mith,  the  passover,  and  fosts.  "  AH  that  was  merely  type 
and  symbol  is  changed  as  soon  as  the  truth  has  appeared. 
The  visible  and  outward  observance  was  abolished ;  it  has 
passed  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which,  however,  the  Daine» 
are  the  same,  while  the  things  are  altered.  For  even  the 
Saviour  cmnmands  that  we  also  should  bring  our  offerings  % 
not  offerings,  however,  of  brute  beasts  or  of  buming  incense, 
but  the  Epiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God — 
ofd(»ng  good  and  communicating  to  our  neighbours.  It  is  hia 
will  also  that  we  be  circumcised — not  however  with  the  ont- 
ward  bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  the 
heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  tliat  we  should  keep  the  sabbath, 
for  he  would  have  us  r^t  from  doing  evil ;  also  that  we 
should  fast, — not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  conmsts  in  abstaining  from  all  sin.  And  yet 
the  practice  of  outward  festing  is  observed  even  by  us ;  for 
even  this  may  be  profitable  to  the  soul,  if  rationally  performed, 
— not  from  imitation  of  any  one,  not  from  custom,  not  from 
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regard  to  the  day,  as  if  (me  day  vere  particularly  derived  for  it 
— bat  to  remiad  tu  of  the  true  fast,  that  those  who  as  yet  are 
unable  to  keep  the  latter  may  nevertheless  by  the  outwani 
&stiag  be  led  to  keep  it  in  view."  Ptolemy  was  thoronghly 
persuaded  of  the  loftiness  of  the  true  Christian  position,  as 
superior  to  all  the  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order 
of  set  ftsts,  and  doubtless  also  feast-days,  he  saw  something 
Jewish. 

AmoDg  t]ie  so-called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Slareut  and 
JBardetanei  wtt«  distinguished.  We  say  to-eatled;  for  it 
would  be  more  correct  perhaps  to  say  that  both  dreir  from 
the  same  comm<Hi  fountiun  with  Valentine — Syria,  the  native 
country  of  Gnosticism.  Mareut,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  came  probably  from  Palestine,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  Sequent  use  of  forms  frmn  the  Aramaean 
liturgy.  If  in  the  theosophy  of  Heracleon  and  Ptolemy  the 
tcientific  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  predominated, 
in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the 
poetical  and  tymbolieal.  He  set  forth  his  system  in  a  poem, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  divine  JEons  discoursing  in  litur- 
gical forms,  and  with  goi^^eous  symbols  of  worship  (we  shall 
presently  sJdduce  some  examples  of  the  latter).  Afker  the 
&Lhion  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  he  discovered  special  mysteries 
in  the  numbers  and  position  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  Xoyoc 
nm  ovTos,  of  a  word  manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in 
tiie  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle  detaib 
— the  entire  creation  b^g,  in  his  view,  a  continuous  vtteranee 
of  the  ineflable.*  The  way  in  which  the  gwms  of  divine 
liie,f  which  lie  shut  up  in  the  .^Lons,  continually  uufold  and 
individualize  themselves  more  and  more,  is  represented  as  a 
spontaneous  analysb  of  the  several  names  of  tlie  Inefiable  into 
tbeir  seveml  sounds.  An  echo  of  the  Fleroma  Aills  down 
into  the  vXtj,  and  becomes  the  forming  principle  of  a  new, 
but  lower  creation.^ 

*  14  aif^,  fwrii  yawttitM^  t  The  rr^iHra  <ni<.,.>r.iii. 

t  Id  general  it  is  a  peculiar  Gnoslie  idea  that  the  hidden  godlike  hat 
varimu  Dttenucea  which  descend  lo  an  tcho,  and  Eoallytoa  cEuab'm  of 
oJJ  tnauJ ;  aud  that  again  the  echo  iucreaaeB  ta  a  cUar  loot,  to  a  distinct 
word,  fbrlhe  revelation  of  the  divine.  &c. — ideas  which  thej  could  apply 
in  a  great  variety  ot  tbapea.  Thna  Heracleon  aji.  The  Saviour  ia  the 
iBar£  ai  the  revealer  of  the  gndlike ;  all  prophecy  which  foretold  his 
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BardesRnes  (the  second  of  the  two  meotioDed  above)  can 
only  with  still  leas  propriety  be  conridered  a  diaciple  of  Valm- 
tioe:  he  lived  in  Edeesa  of  Meaopotamia.  This  is  indicated 
by  his  name  Bar-Deaanes,  son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river  ao  called 
Bear  the  city  of  Edessa.  He  was  very  &mous  for  bis  exten- 
sive  learning.  Many  of  tbe  older  writeia  speak  of  altera- 
tions in  the  system  of  Bordeaanes.  Accoiding  to  Eusebius, 
be  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Valentine,  but,  having  convinced 
himself  by  careful  examination  that  many  of  his  doctrines 
were  untenable,  he  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church ;  but 
still  he  retained  many  of  his  earlier  tenets,  and  so  became  tbe 
founder  of  a  particular  sect.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he 
passed  from  the  orthodox  church  to  the  Valentinians.  But 
of  all  these  changes  not  a  word  is  said  by  Epliraim  Syrus,  the 
learned  writer  of  the  fourth  ceotury,  who  lived  hi  the  country 
of  Bardesanft,  wrote  in  his  language,  and  had  read  his  works ; 
and  the  origin  of  these  false  reports  admits  of  being  easify 
explained.  Bardesanes,  like  other  Gnostics,  when  he  spoke 
publicly  in  the  church,  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  prevailing  opinions ;  he  probably  let 
himself  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  ihe  piychical  naturet. 
In  many  points  he  did,  &r  more  than  other  Gnostics,  really 
agree  with  the  orthodox  doctrine.  He  could  even  write, 
from  honest  conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then 
spreading  themselves  in  Syria ;  as,  for  instance,  against  those 
Uiot  denied  any  coonectioa  betweoi  the  Old  and  New  Testa< 
ments ;  that  derived  the  visible  world  bma  an  evil  beii^ ; 
that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  destructive  of  moral  freedcxn. 

comiDg,  withoat  being  dUtinctly  congciom  of  the  idea  of  the  Heniidi  in 
its  tpritiul  seme,  *bs  Onlj  *a  isolated  tone  that  preceded  the  revealing 
wocdj  John  the  BapliM,  ttasdiiig  rnidn;  Iwtweeu  the  Old  and  New 
Tettament  economy,  i«  die  tmict,  wUch  ii  alreitd;  clo!«i;  related  to  the 
word  that  expreues  tbe  tboiuhl  with  conacioninew.  The  voice  becomes 
ward,  bj-Joho'lbecomiDEBdiiciple  of  t^riat:  the  (one  becomes  voice, 
when  the  prophets  of  tbe  Demiar^,  together  with  himself,  sltsin  to  cho 
conscious  recogailioD  of  tbe  higher  order  of  the  world  irbieh  tbe  Hes- 
oab  revealHl,  acd  thenceforth  serve  thia  higher  sjGtem  with  self-con- 
■cions  freedom.  Oiig.  T.  VI.  in  Joann.  B.  IS.  'O  ;LiYi(  /lir  I  htu  Irrn, 
f  Hii  11  n  l>  t;  Ififi'i  »•«  irjif  BT.ii  rii^t,  ^t  f-itn  ii»iim(«i  it/mr  r^ 

flit  x'P"  iit^  ri  lurm^iAiirj  u'r  >.iy  f  MiJ  i  (it  iboiild  perhaps  read 
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In  truth,  the  Gnostic  Ptolemy  had  also  written  agsinst  snch 
Mctariam,  without  prejudice  to  his  Gnoaticism. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  Valentinian  system,  Barde* 
fauicfl  recognised  in  man's  nature  lomething  altogether  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  world  in  which  man's  consciousness  in  tinw 
is  unfolded— somtiJiing  above  its  own  comprdtenraaa — the 
human  soul — &  seed  sown  tnm  the  Pleroma.  Its  ees«ice 
therefore,  and  its  powers,  which  proceeded  from  this  Io% 
region,  remaia  hidden  to  itself,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  full 
consciousness  and  to  the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the  Pleroma.* 
Accordit^  to  the  G/witic  sytlem,  however,  fhU  properly  could 
be  true  <mly  in  respect  to  the  spirituai  natures ;  but  to  the 
ptychicai  also  he  must,  according  to  that  system,  attribute  a 
ntoral freedom  superior  to  the  constraint  of  natureU  injhieiute*, 
or  to  that  of  the  Hyle.  H^ice,  though,  like  many  of  this 
Gnostical  tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet 
combated  the  doctrine  that  the  stars  exercised  any  such  in- 
fluence itifutpfiiyii)  as  determined  with  rieeettity  the  life  and 
actions  of  men.  Eusebius,  in  that  greet  literary  treasure — the 
TporapaoKKv/i  cvayyiXiKh,  has  preserved  a  consideTable  fia^ 
ment  of  this  remarkable  production.  In  it  Bardesanes,  among 
other  proofs  that  the  stars  do  not  possess  any  irresistible  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  nations,  addncca  the  fact  of  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians  scattered  through  so  many  difierent  coun- 
tries.t  "  Wheretier  they  are,"  says  he  of  the  Christians, 
"  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bod  laws  and  customs,  nor 
oonstiained  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided  over 
their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  Uaater  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is 
accounted  shameful  among  men,  they  are  subject.  For  as  our 
Jive  man'  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  bu^ 
if  forced,  lemta ;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man, 
as  a  man  for  service,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For 
if  we  had  all  power,  we  should  be  the  All ;  and  so,  if  we  had 
no  power,  we  should  be  the  looU  of  others  and  not  our  own. 
But  if  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible,  and  nothing  can  be 
a  Mndionce,  for  nothing  can  resist  His  will.  And  thoi^h  it 
may  seem  to  be  resisted,  yet  this  is  so  becaute  God  U  good. 
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andallowi  every  niAnv  topreterve  iia  oum  individuality  and 
itt  oum  five  will."  In  coiUMinity  with  his  system,  he  sougbt 
ibr  traces  of  truth  amraiK'  people  at  evmy  n&tion ;  thus,  io 
India  he  noticed  a  dass  of  togea  who  lived  in  iubite  of  r^id 
asceticion  (the  Bn^imins,  Saniahs),  and,  although  in  the 
midst  of  idolateiB,  k«pt  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
worshipped  <HiIy  one  God. 

We  9hall  now  {MSB  to '  the  coDsideiKticm  of  those  Gnoetios 
who  were  opposed  to  Judaism  ;  and  in  the  first  place  to  those 
iriio,  in  their  aim  to  sever  Christiaiiity  from  its  connectiui 
with  Judusm,  wca«  inclined  to  bring  Christianity  into  unicn 
vitfah     '      ' 


7Ae  Gnottie  Seett  in  co^ict  with  Judairm. 

The Seelt tMth,  i» cppoimg  Judaitm,  incUniidtoVitiidtofatePagmEiaiuiit. 

Thx  OrHJTics. 

The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  transition  to  this  claia 
of  the  Gnostics;  for  we  ore  here  shown  how  the  same  ideas,  by 
a  slightly  different  turn,  could  lead  to  wholly  diSbrent  results. 

In  the  system  of  this  sect,  as  in  that  of  the  ViUeutinians^ 
there  predominated  the  idea  of  a  mundane  soul, — a  feehle  raj 
of  light  out  of  the  PlertHoa,  which,  plunging  into  matter, 
communicated  life  to  the  inert  mass,  and  was  itself,  how- 
ever, not  unafiected  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  mundane  soul, 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  attracts  to  itself  whatever 
has  emanated  trom  it — the  pantheistic  principle  of  which  tt 
germ  esisted  even  in  the  Valentinian  system — becomes  promi- 
nent in  the  syston  of  the  Ophites,  while  the  properly  Chrisdan 
element  retreats  into  the  background.  Difierent  modifications, 
iiowever,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  existed  in  different 
branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  1'he  same  Jimdatnental  prin- 
dplex  might  in  the  tame  period  be  sesEed  and  applied  in 
different  wap,  according  as  the  Christian,  or  the  pur^jf 
Oriental  and  tkeosopkieal,  or  the  Jewish  element,  most  pre- 
dranineted.  The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of  the 
Desniur^  (which  it  named  laldatmoth)  in  the  very  nme  waj 
as  the  Yalentinian ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation 
to  the  higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  Ae  tran- 
sition-ptnut  between  the  two  ^stems.  Tlie  Valentinian  De- 
miurge is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitatioD  imagioea  he 
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acl8  with  independence ;  the  higher  i^stem  of  the  world  u 
originally  stiiuiji;e  to  him;  be  wrres  it  as  its  uDconBcioua  in- 
Btroment.  By  the  pbauxnena,  or  appearances  which  come  frtHn 
that  higher  world,  he  is  at  first  bewildered  and  thrown  into 
amazemeat ;  this,  however,  is  the  fault  not  of  his  nialignitj', 
but  of  bis  ignoisnce.  Finally,  however,  he  is  attracted  by 
the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness  to  consciousneM, 
and  theoceforward  ministers  to  the  higher  order  of  the  world 
with  joy.  According  to  the  Ophitie  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  only  a  limited  being,  but  altogether  hostile  to 
the  h^her  order  of  the  world,  and  remains  so  for  ever.  The 
higher  light  which  he  b  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  hia  derivation 
from  the  Sophia  he  only  misemploys  by  revolting  against  the 
supeior  order  of  the  universe,  and  by  seeki:^  to  render  him- 
self an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Sophia  to  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  nature  that  has  flowed 
to  turn,  and  to  draw  it  back  to  itself,  that  so  laldabaotfa,  with 
his  ^tjre  creation  being  stripped  of  all  rational  entity,  may  go 
to  ruin.  According  to  the  VEdentinian  system,  cm  the  contraiy, 
the  Demiurge  constitutes  throi^h  eternity  a  grade  of  rational, 
moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still  belong- 
ing to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here 
again  we  trace  an  affinity  of  ideas,  since  the  Opiiites  represent 
the  D«niurge  as  unconsciously  and  involuntimly  subservient 
to  Wisdom,  and  accomplishing  its  plans,  and  ultimately  bring* 
ing  about  liis  own  downfall  aud  annihilation.  But  if  lalda- 
baoth,  without  willing  or  knowing  it,  is  an  instrument  to  the 
purposes  of  divine  wiBd<Hn,  this,  however,  gives  him  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  .OphitiC)  as  it  did  in  the  Talentinian  ^stem.  He 
is  ev«i  put  on  a  level  with  absolute  evil ;  for  this  subservience 
does  not  proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the 
almighty  power  of  the  h^her  order  of  things.  Evoi  the  evil 
tfirit — the  serpent-spirit  {ofaSfuipfos) — that  took  its  existence 
from  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  man, 
looking  down  into  the  iXt)  and  imagine  himself  on  its  surfiice, — 
even  he  must,  though  against  his  will,  serve  as  an  iniitrumait 
in  promoting  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ophites  cooceming  the  origin  and  destinatifm  of  man 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Yaloitinian  theory ; 
but  mudi  also  which  belongs  to  quite  another  branch  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy. 
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The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  Tbe  stan 
are  the  representatives  and  oi^;anB  of  the  coHmical  principle, 
which  seeks  to  hold  man's  sprit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and 
to  surround  it  with  all  manner  of  deliudona.  lalikbaoth  and 
the  m  angels  b^;ottea  by  him  are  the  spirits  of  the  seven 
planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercury, 
and  Saturn.*  It  ia  the  conataut  endeavour  of  laldabaoth  to 
maintain  his  independence  as  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his 
dx  angels  £rom  tlurowing  off  their  subjection,  and  to  prevent 
looking  up  and  observing  the  higher  world  of  light,  by  fixing 
their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another  quarter.  Wi^ 
this  view  he  urges  the  six  angels  to  create  man,  after  their  own 
common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their  independent, 
creatjve  power.f  Man  is  created ;  and  being  simply  in  tbeit 
im^;e,  is  notiiing  bat  a  huge  corporeal  mass  without  a  soul.  He 
crests  OD  the  earth,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect. 
They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father, 
that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed  into 
it  a  living  spiiit,t  and  thus,  unperceived  by  himself,  the 
spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own  being  into  the  nature  (d 
man,  whereby  he  was  himself  deprived  of  this  higher  principle 
of  life.  This  bad  the  Sophia  ordained.  In  man  (i.  e.  tkwe 
men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was 
concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, laldabaoth  is  now  seized  with  aaiazemait  and  rage^ 
when  he  beholds  a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  tlie 
bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  His  object,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  man  from  Iie- 
coming  conscious  of  his  iiigher  nature,  and  of  that  higher  order 
of  things  to  which  throv^h  the  former  he  has  become  related 
—to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of 
slavish  submission.  It  was  this  jealousy  of  the  mean  and 
narrow  laldabaoth  that  led  to  a  commandment  being  givet 
to  the  first  man ;  but  the  mundatte  soul  employed  the  ser- 
pent-spirit (the  o^'uopckoc)  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  lalda- 
baoth, by  tonpting  uie  first  man  to  disobedience,  Accordii^ 
to  another  view,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguise  oi 

*  There  is  mnch  also  in  ttie  religions  books  of  the  Saiiiaii*  on  th* 
nuumer  in  irliich  theie  EMr-«pirita  deceive  men. 
t  Thus  Ihey  eiplained  Geo.  i.  S6. 
i  Thej  iDpposed  th«y  foood  this  id  Generis  IL  7. 
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tbe  mundane  soul  ;*  and,  strictly  spelling',  it  ie  oaiy  that 
pftrt  of  tbe  sect  tdiich  adopted  thU  view  that  rightly  receired 
the  name  of  Ophites,  for  tfaej  actaa]^  woiBhipped  the  serpent 
■s  a  holy  symbol.  And  to  thi«  thn-  may  have  beoi  led  hj  an 
anali^;Dus  idcA  in  the  E^ptian  re^^Mi ;  acooidii^  to  which 
tbe  serpent  is  lotted  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Kneph  or  the  firohi- 
itdfudv,  who  resembled  tbe  m^a  of  the  0phite8.|  At  all 
events,  it  -vne  the  mundane  soni  that  directly  or  indirectly 
<q)ened  the  ejw  of  tbe  first  man.  The  &I1  of  man — and  this 
presents  a  charaeterisdc  feature  of  tbe  Ophitic  system,  though 
even  vx  thiis  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent 
of  the  prior  Yakntinian  theory — was  the  tianrition  point  frinn 
a  state  of  unotKisciaus  timitatioii  to  one  of  conscimis  freedom. 
Han,  now  become  irise,  renounces  tbe  allegiance  of  lalda- 
baoth,  who,  in  anger  at  his  disobedience,  banishes  him  from 
the  upper  r^on  of  the  air,  where  until  now  he  had  dweh 
in  an  ethereal  body,  to  the  darfc  earth,  and  drives  him  into 
a  dait  body.  Man  now  finds  himself  in  a  situation  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  tiie  seven  planetary  spirits  se^  to  hold  him  in 
thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher  consciousness  in  bis  soul ; 
■while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  purely  material 
spirits  tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabacth.  But  the 
*'  Wisdom,"  or  Bopfaia,  continually  imparts  new  strength  to 
man's  kindred  nature  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual 
influence ;  and  from  Beth,  whran  the  Gnostics  generally  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  rutifiariKtii — the  contempla- 
tive natures — it  is  able  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  a  race 
peculiarly  its  own,  in  which  the  smds  of  the  spiritual  nature 
are  saved  fitm  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ptychieal  ChrUt,  or  Jesos, 
to  the  Chritt  of  the  ^on  world,  which  latter  united  himself 
to  tbe  former  at  Ac  biq)1Jsm,  llie  Ophites  taught  similariy  to 
Basilides  and  tbe  Yalentinians.     All  that  was  peculiar  to  tbe 

*  TbcKTpeBt,!  typeoft)>e  J^iitytm  wrfU:  die  windiriK  shape  <^1be 
entnils  presenti  the  fbrm  of  a  Mrwnt. — a  SfnriMl  «f  UMt  wisdom  of 
DSbiTe,  that  hooI  of  the  voHd,  vhidi  wiDd*  in  eonocalment  throng  all 
die  diSercnt  gtmd«s  and  onjen  of  mtnial  life,  "neodoret.  beret  <*i>. 
vol.  I.  14.  We  perceive  die  psatlidstic  prindple  here  thinii^  fcrA 
more  distinetljr. 

t  Comp.  Creolier'B  97mb(riik.  Th.  T.  S.  SIS,  n.  604.  Ste  Anfl. 
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fitnoer  was  the  doctrine  that  the  higher  Christ,  in  descending; 
through  the  seren  heavens  of  the  seven  angels,  or  in  wander- 
ing through  the  seven  atan  on  liiB  way  to  the  earth,  appeared 
ineach  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel  of 
the  same  kind ;  in  this  way  he  hid  hifl  own  hi^ier  nature 
from  those  angeLi,  while  he  absorbed  wliatever  of  ihe  spiritual 
seed  they  still  possessed,  and  crippled  their  power.  The  way 
in  which  these  Gnoettcs  endeavonied  to  prove  that  the  hea- 
venly Clirist  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  forsook  iiim  again  at  the  passion,  explains  in  S(»ne  mea- 
sure the  or^n  of  their  whole  view.  They  appealed,  for 
instance,  to  the  circumstance  tliat  Jesus  wrought  do  miracle, 
either  before  his  baptism  or  after  bis  resurrection.  This  &ct 
they  imagined  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  sup- 
posing tluit  the  higher  being  was  only  united  with  him  from  the 
time  of  his  baptism  to  his  death.  A  remarkable  fact,  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Christ  wrought 
mimcles  only  from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another  certain 
point  of  time ;  only  they  gave  it  a  &Ise  explanatttoi. 

laldaltaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  have  felt  himself 
dec^ved  in  what  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah,  since  the 
latter  did  not  advance  hie  kingdom,  but  rather,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  h^;faer  Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father, 
and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  law  of  laldabooth,  that  is, 
Judaism.  On  this  account  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him. 
xad  broi^ht  about  his  crucifixion.  After  ins  resorrectiMi, 
Jesns  remained  eighteen  months  on  the  earth,  during  which 
He  rec^ved  by  inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  higher  truth,  which  he  communicated  to  a  few  only  of 
his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  enter- 
taining such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the 
celestial  Christ  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  h'and  of  lalda- 
baoth,  unobserved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and 
receiving  to  himself  every  spiritual  being  that  has  been  eman- 
cipated and  purified  by  the  redemption,  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
leased from  its  tabernacle  of  sense.  In  proportion  as  Jesus 
becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to  him- 
self of  kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  his  higher 
virtues.  Theendof  all  this  is,  to  emancipate  the  spiritual  life 
confined  in  nature,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  foun- 
ttUQ,  the  mundajie  soul,  from  which  all  has  flawed ;  Jesus  bein){ 
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the  channel  tlirou^  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
planets,  therefore,  must  ultimately  be  deprived  of  all  the 
rational  entity  which  esists  withiu  them.  Of  this  class  of 
Gnostics  there  were  some  who  carried  out  their  Pantheism 
stil]  more  coDBistenlly.  These  held  that  the  lamt  toul  is 
difiused  through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  by  the  bond* 
of  matter  confined  within  the  limits  of  individual  existence, 
is  ultimately  to  be  attracted  and  through  that  channel  re- 
absorbed by  the  mundane  soul,  or  the  Sophia — tiie  original 
source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics  said, 
"  When  we  use  natural  thin^^s  for  food,  we  absorb  into  our  own 
being;  the  souls  which  are  difiiised  in  them,  and  with  ourselves 
cany  them  upwards  to  the  original  fountain."*  Thus  eating 
and  drinking  was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  on  apocry- 
phal gospel  therefore  of  this  sect  the  mundane  soul  or  Su- 
preme Being  says  to  the  initiated,  "  Thou  art  myself,  and  I 
am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am  ;  and  I  am  difibsed  through 
all.  Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me,  but  in 
gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself. "f- 

By  their  very  nature,  Panthrasm,  and  that  confounding  of 
the  natural  and  the  divine  which  results  from  it,  can  never 
promote  morality ;  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral  element 
does  not  oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  it  will 
naturally  lead  to  immorality.  Pantheism,  and  the  wildly 
fanatic  spirit  of  defiance  to  laldabaoth,  and  his  pretendec^ 
crampii^  ordinances,  seem  in  truth  to  have  led  these  Ophites 
into  the  most  unnatural  extravagances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports 
that  the  Ophites  were  not  Christians,  and  that  tiiey  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  From  tbb 
the  important  inference  might  be  drawn  that  tlus  sect  sprang 
from  a  religious  party  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of 
Cluistianity ;  and  of  which  one  portion  afterwards  appropriated 
to  themselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  while 
another,  holdii^  fast  to  the  traditional  principles  of  their  sect, 
opposed  Christianity  altogether.  We  should  thus  be  led  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  which  subsequently 
either  received  Christian  elements  into  itself,  or  else  took  up 

■  Epiphan.  horei.  36,  c  9.  t  Chap.  3. 
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a  bitter  hostility  to  tfaem.  In  &ct,  Origeo  names,  as  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain  Euphrates,  who  may  have 
lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.*  Moreover,  the  striking^ 
reiatiraiahip  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  systemg  dt 
the  SabKana  and  Manichseaiu,  might  l>e  conndered  as  ptnnt- 
ing  to  some  older  common  source  in  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis. 
But,  OD  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophitic 
fonnulas  of  ezorcum,  which  Origen  cites  immediately  after 
making  tliis  assertion,  plainly  contain  allusions  to  Christian 
ideas.  And  it  might  be  that  the  opposition  of  the  Ophites  to 
the  Christ  of  the  church,  the  psychical  Messiah,  was  to  be 
traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been  given  to  th^ 
principles ;  tliat  the  distinction  they  made  between  the  pneu- 
matic and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  lattec — may  have  been  changed,  among  a  por- 
tion of  their  sect,  into  a  position,  of  hostility,  and,  therefore, 
also  to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acluiow- 
ledgedft — so  that  to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psychi- 
cal natures  became  at  last  a  mark  of  true  disciplesbip  to  the 
higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  something  very  like  this  ia 
the  sect  of  the  Sabeeans,  who  transferred  many  things  team 
the  history  of  Christ  to  a  htttvenly  Geniut,  the  taettettger  of 
li/e,  the  Mando  di  Chaia — whom  they  worahipped  as  the 
proper  Christ,  from  whom  the  true  btqititm  pnx^eded,  while 
they  referred  the  rest  of  the  history  to  Jesus  the  anti-Christ, 
who,  sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind,  had  corrupted 
the  baptism  of  John.  And  something  similar  to  this  we  shall 
soon  meet  witb  in  a  corruption  of  the  Basilidean  sect. 
Pa  goso-Bas  I  LI  OKA  Rs . 
These  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  original  Basilideans 
as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine.  The  pru- 
dent and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean  system  X  was  here 

•  Orig.  a  Cell.  lib.  VI.  c.  as,  ff.  The  otBcure  and  inaccnraW  Phi- 
laiter,  wlio  places  th«  Ophites  at  (he  hnd  of  the  ■ote-Cbriitian  sects, 
euinot  be  comidered  a  good  authoritf . 

t  I  am  indebted  Tor  this  IMI  remark  to  the  profonnd  critique  of  my 
work  on  the  GnoWics,  by  Dr.  GicMler. 

X  Had  not  Clement  of  Alexandria  spoken  of  the  eiiatence  amoiigcerltin 
false  foUowen  of  Baailides  of  pracd(^  errors  preciaelf  aimilar  lo  Ibose 
*e  meet  vith  in  tbia  aect,  ire  might  be  led  to  auipect  thai  the  so-called 
Batiilideaiw  of  Irensn*  had  do  connectioa  whatever  with  Basilidea. 

vol-  II.  I 
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ouit«  extinot ;  the  dislinctdoo  between  the  Supi«me  God  and 
the  Demiurge  being  «u^;erated  to  an  absolute  Dualim, 
out  of  whioh  was  developed  a  wild  defiance  of  the  God  of  the 
varld  and  his  laws, — a  bold  antinoauaniam.  According'  to 
their  theory  the  redeeming  spirit  *  could  not  enter  into  any 
union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  he  only 
aisumed  an  apparently  sennble  foitn.  When  the  Jews  wished 
to  oruciiy  him,  liaving,  aa  an  exalted  apirit,  the  power  of 
clothing  himself  in  every  poanble  semblance  of  sensible  forms, 
and  of  presenting  whatever  shape  be  chose  before  the  eyes  of 
the  carnal  multitude,  he  caused  Simon  of  Cyrme  (Mark  xr.) 
to  t^ipear  to  the  Jews  under  Ai*  own  shape;  while  he  him- 
self toolc  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindrance  to  bis 
invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the  expectations  of  the  deluded 
Jews.  To  this  sect  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cmcified  was  fool- 
ishness. Tbtiy  ridiculed  all.  who  confessed  him,  as  coufeesora 
<tf  a  phantMB,  deluded  by  a  sensuous  illusion.  Such  mm, 
th^  allowed,  were  no  loi^r  Jews,  but  ndther  were  ibej 
Chnstiaos.  Th^'contemned  the  maxtyn  as  men  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  the  confesnon  of  a  phantom.  Those  who 
were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware  that 
only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them.  As  the  vduc 
according  to  them  possessed  the  &culty  of  making  himself 
invisible  to  all,  they  also  had  the  same  power.-f  They  could 
assume  evoy  form  of  sense,  make  thanselves  everything  in 
^^^earaoce,  in  order  to  delude  the  groas  multitude,  and  to 
escape  their  persecutions.} 

Cainites. 

Closely  related  in  their  practical  teodeudes  to  these  Fseudo- 
Basilidetuis  were  the  Cainitea;  though,  by  the  fundamental 
priociples  of  their  syEtem,  they  beloi^ed  to  the  great  stock  of 
the  Ophites.     Among  tbem,  aa  well  as  among  the  Sethians, 

■  The  HK.    Sm  above,  the  «;^iMm  <tf  BanlidM. 

i  This  faculty  of  becommg  inTisible  vss  clumed  also  hj  the  Cstsl- 
istic  icbool.  We  hiTe  t  remarkable  eiBa))de  of  this  [bllf  in  S.  Humoo's 
h!e  of  himself,  published  by  Moritz, — and  in  seocTal  it  mij  be  obearred 
that  a  great  man;  iatereatiua:  pcMMa  of  letemblaDCe  to  GuoEticism  may 
be  traced  in  the  later  Jewub  sects,  vhidi  Beor  hat  described  in  hi* 
InMniciive  History  of  Se«U  among  the  Jeira  (BMnn,  ISSS). 

I  Iren.  lib.  I.  e.  84. 
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wbo  were  of  the  wae  stock,  ««  meet  with  this  fimdMneatal 
idw — that  in  the  midst  of  the  Daniuige't  world  th«  Safkim 
Saand  means  to  preaarB,  thimi^  ef«(y  '^i  '^  ^^ce  bewi^ 
within  them  the  epiritnal  seed  which  was  rdated  to  her  mm 
nrntiire.  Bat  while  dw  Sethian,  whom  we  muit  jriaee  ta 
the  fint  elaaa  of  GnoBtica,  regarded  Cam  u  a  leftrasenlrndTe  irf 
die  Hylic,  Abel  of  the  Pijehk»l,  end  Seth,  who  wu  filial^ 
to  ntqipear  ia  tjw  penon  A  the  Mcaaiab,*  of  the  FneoiBatie 
principle;  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  dtechaneteristic  (fiatiac^ 
tioD  of  the  CainkeB  that  they-  asHned  the  Et%best  |dace  to 
Cain.  In  thek  wild  hatred  to  the  Danioi^  and  to  the  Old 
Testament,  these  fiuatica]  antJoomianswenl  so  &r  ai  to  tahe- 
fyt  their  leaders  the  wont  chaiacten  of  the  Old  TeataaMat,  aa- 
baTing  been  lebeh  against  the  laws  of  the  Demits^  Th^ 
regarded  tfaon  as  the  aoos  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  iBatrmacalS' 
Ae  employed  in  combatine  the  DeBui»g&  To  aucfa  thinkaa 
theapostles  appeared  too  nanow  and  restricted  ia  their  riew*. 
Jndas  Iscaiiot  alone  ponesaedr  in  their  opiniDn,  the  tma 
Gbo^  He,  they  held,  brought  aboot  the  death  ofOiriat 
from  good  motires ;  becanse  he  knew  that  the  kingdom  ^  the 
Deminige  would  thereby  be  destroyed.  They  had  also,  imda 
the  name  of  Judas,  a  goapd,  eontaining'  their  GnoeiB.  Their 
principle,  destruction  to  the  vwka  and  OTdinanoea  of  the 
Demimge,  served  aa  a  pretext  to  cover  erery  specin  of  mi< 
Duwality.t  We  oaght  mM  to  wwdcsr  if  such  a  sect,  so- 
aodaciou&ly  pervene,  so  partial  to  the  tiaitoi  Jedaa,  dranld 
finally  becnme  hostile  to  Christ  hima^.  But  the  laagoage 
c£  Epiphanins,  which  might  lead  ns  to  conjeetnre  tiiat  sueh 
was  actually  the  case  with  tegaid  at  hast  to  a  perticai  ottho^ 
Kct,  is  too  vagne  and  dbaeam  to  aUow  our  a^pjiug  fais  state- 
ments on  this  point. 

CA&FocnATn  ASD  EnrKAii»  t  FnoDicxAwa,  AnrrrAcmj 
fiicoiiAnujra,  SiVOKuna. 

To  those  Gnostics  whose  Ueentious  tmdendiea,  so  absohd]^ 
^poeed  to  Christianity,  conld  only  find  an  accidtetal  point  of 
ouirai  in  the  fenneut  which  it  excked,  lidonged  Carpoeratat. 
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Be  bved  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at  Alexandria, 
where  at  that  time  there  prevtuJed  a  certain  religious  eclecti- 
cism or  syncretiam  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor 
biniBelf.*  He  formed  a  syst^n  of  doctrines,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  hia  son  Epiphanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the 
e&rly  age  of  Beventeen,  employed  and  abused  great  natural 
talents  in  the  defence  of  a  perverse  and  most  peraicioug 
theory.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates 
had  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his 
eiHi.  Indeed  in  this  system  we  catch  glimpses  of  Platonic 
ideas  of  the  soul's  preeustence,  and  of  ^t  higher  species  of 
knowledge  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came 
from  some  earlier,  heavenly  state  of  being.  Its  authors  seem 
to  have  borrowed  much  frran  the  Fhtednu  of  Plato  especially, 
Th^  Gnoiu  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme 
original  Beii^,t  the  highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existence 
has  emanated,  and  to  whom  it  strives  to  return.  The  finite 
spirits,  who  rule  over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth,  seek  to 
counteract  this  univerHal  tendency  to  unity ;  and  from  th^ 
influence,  their  laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  original  communion,  which  is 
the  basis  of  nature,  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  that 
highest  uui^.  The«e  spirits,  moreover,  seek  to  retain  under 
their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanating  from  the  highest 
unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  l^Med  into  tiie 
corporeal  world,  and  have  there  be«i  imprisoned  in  bodies, 
in  order  under  lirir  dominioB  to  be  kept  within  the  cycle  of 
migration.  From  these  finite  spirits  the  popular  religions  of 
different  nations  derive  their  origin.  But  the  souls  which, 
from  a  reminiscence  of  their  former  condition,  soar  upward 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  uni^,  reach  to  such 
perfect  freedom  and  repose,  as  notlung  anerwaids  can  dis- 
tnib  or  limit,  rise  superior  to  the  popular  deities  and  religions. 
As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  amon^  the  Jews.  To  the 
htter  they  ascribed  nothing  more  than  an  especial  strength 
and  purity  of  soul,  which,  by  means  of  reminiscences  of  bis 
earlier  existence,  raised  him  to'  the  highest  flight  of  contem- 
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Slation,  Bet  him  free  from  the  Dairow  laws  of  the  Gcxl  of  the 
ewa,  and,  althoi^h  educated  in  it  himself,  overthrew  the  reli- 
g^oD  which  had  proceeded  from  him,  £y  virtue  of  his  unioD 
with  the  Monad  {fuSvat),  he  received  a  divine  power  which 
euabled  him  to  overcome  the  spirits  of  this  world,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  govern  the  operations  of  nature,  to  work 
miracles,  and  to  endure  sufieiing  with  undisturbed  calmnesg. 
By  the  same  diviue  power  he  was  afterwards  able  to  asceud  in 
freedom,  above  all  the  powers  of  these  spirits  of  the  world,  to 
the  highest  unity, — in  short,  to  Eutcomplish  what  in  the  system 
of  Buddha  is  the  ascension  from  the  world  of  appearance  to 
Mirwana.  Thb  sect  accordingly  made  no  distinction  between 
Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men  among  every  people.  They 
tai^ht  that  any  other  soul  which  could  soar  to  the  same  he^hi 
of  contemplation  might  be  regarded  as  equal  with  Christ  In 
opposition  to  such  as  would  make  religion  a  matter  of  mere- 
outward  observances,  they  adopted  the  side  of  St.  Paul,  but 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle  ;  not  on  the  principle  of  faith, 
in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  despised  all  moial  action  soever.  Hence  they  foisted 
a  fot^gn  meaning  upon  St.  Paul's  positkms  as  to  the  vanity 
of  good  works,  and  as  to  justification  by  fiiith  alone,  aixl 
not  by  works.  By  &ith  they  understood  nothing  but  an 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  the  original  Unity.  "  All  depends 
upon  faith  and  love,"  they  sud;  "  externals  are  altogether 
matters  of  indifierence.  He  who  ascribes  moral  worth  to 
these  makes  himself  their  slave,  subjects  himself  to  those 
spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious  and  political  ordi- 
nances have  proceeded ;  he  cannot,  after  death,  pass  out  of  the 
sphereoftheMetempsychoeis.  But  he  who  can  abandon  himself 
to  every  lust  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death 
rise  to  the  unity  of  that  original  one,  with  whom  he  has,  by 
uniting  himself,  freed  himself,  even  in  the  present  life,  from  all 
fetters."  '  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justificadoD,  in  which 
he  advances  the  position,  "  All  nature  manifests  a  striving 
after  unity  and  fellowship ;  those  laws  of  man  which  contra- 
dicted these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the 
appetites  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator  himself 

•  Iran.  Ub.  1.  0.  SS. 
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bad  fint  intivAaoad  rin.  Thaa  did  be  wnit  tbe  languge  of 
Ae  i^KBtle  respecting  the  inadecjoae^  of  Ae  law  to  justify 
men,  and  ka  deng"  ^  awaken  a  ccnueinttBeM  of  guilt,  in 
order  to  treat  tlie  Decalogue  iritli  bold  contenqtt.  TUm  Met 
was  RQcIi  ^voi  to  the  art  of  magic.  Wlioerer,  hj  vmoa  witb 
tlie  primal  me,  was  aUe  to  rise  abcfe  the  anboidiiMte  gods, 
irito,  like  all  tiBD^  else,  are  ori^ect  to  change, — abore  the 
finite  spirits  c^  the  wsrid, — could  Ao*r  fivth  this  miperioritj 
I7  Jiis  -wfnks,  by  producing  effenta  tmweeirfing  die  laws  of 
aatiire,  whicA  proceeded  fmca  those  inferim  spirits.  Thus  did 
tbey  expbnn  the  miradee  of  Christ;  eray  one  might  do  the 
Mme  who  raised  himself  to  similar  mii^  with  tlie  primal  one. 
These  OnpocratiEui  doctrines  enbodj  a  great  deal  which  bean 
»  close  affinity  to  the  Hindoo  mind,*  and  particularly  to 
Buddfanm.t  The  Oarpocratians  paid  dirine  honours  to  an 
image  of  Christ,  wtnch,  a*  Ih^  maintained,  came  originally 
from  Filatfl.  The  svne  hoMKBS  thef  paid  also  to  the  images 
«f  pagun  phSoac^riieie,  who  had  takes  thmr  stand,  like 
Christ,  above  the  popolsr  n^igion,  and  they  also  made  use  of 
heathen  oereiBoniee — a  pimetice  irreecmcilable  with  the  ^^atem 
«f  Carpocntes  &Bd  EpiphaBei^  and  to  be  impnted  rather  to 
&e  snpenrtdtion  of  their  'faBcHKis.  At  Same,  the  prindpal 
oity  of  fin  idand  of  Oq^fadenexi  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  native 
place  of  Hie  maternal  anoeslDrs  df  Epiphanes,  this  youth  is 
■aid  to  have  made  so  gvest  aa  inpNssion  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitnde,  that  a  tenqtle,  a.  onsenm,  and  altan  were  crreeted  to 
Um,  and  divine  hvooins  paid  to  his  aame.  As  we  haire  tins 
aeoeunt  from  the  learned  Clernvt  at  Alexandria,}  a  man  not 
given  to  creduli^  in  Boeh  oittBW,  we  hare  no  reason  to  qoea- 
ticm  tlte  fiuif,  whMi  indeed  fidly  aooonls  wilb  the  spirit  and 

■  Bm  CdakTooW^  MMWfBwi  on  Om  scbool  of  Sukhya.  Enus 
•ar  UphikBoptne4eiI£Bdoaspaa-Cciicbnxilu,tradaiUp>r  G.  PavChiei. 
Pans,  1833.  P.  32.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  nusu  to  assert— what, 
however,  might  veil  t>e  possible  conuderiDs  the  intercoorse  l>eCweea  dis- 
tant natioiu  al  that  thne —thM  Arae  doetrmes  were  derived,  iudireetly, 
from  such  a  Mvroe;  for  tiie  teaimtej  of  mjvlia  Pantheism  exMbili 
itself  in  oBiter  pluMmaia  qotte  indepeadentlj  of  all  soch  infloeaoes ; 
and  in  omcs  of  this  sort,  instead  of  eunusic  comnumieatioii,  it  it  auffl- 
^nt  to  sappose  ao  iDner  relationship  of  spirit ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Che 
©eghards  of  the  middle  age. 

t  See  the  remarks  which  fbllov,  on  Manicheism. 

i  Clement.  Strom.  1.  IIL  C  42B. 
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temper  of  tbe  times.     Pflrhqw,  however,  it  ma  ofilf  fttm  . 
the  memben  of  hia  own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  with 
a  cordial  reception  on  this  island,  that  be  enjoyed  these  ho- 
nour*, as  the  greftteet  of  wise  men.* 

To  the  «ame  lieentioas  claaa  of  AntinomianB  belonged  the 
■ect  of  Antitactes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name. 
The  good  and  gracious  God,  SEtid  they,  created  all  things 
good ;  but  one  of  hia  own  cieRtorei  lebeUed  against  him. 
This  was  the  Demini)^  the  Grod  of  the  Jews,  who  sowed  the 
tues,  and  oigendered  that  principle  of  evil  wherewith  he  has 
emthralled  every  one  of  ue.  By  thu  perhaps  we  must 
understand  the  material  body  as  the  founttun  of  all  sin,  with 
which  the  eouls  banished  from  above  ore  environed.  Thus 
he  has  placed  us  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  torn 
set  ouiselves  at  enmity  with  him-f  To  avenge  the  Father  on 
htm,  we  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  com* 
mands.  As  a  proof  that  the  Old  Teetoment  bore  witness 
against  itself,  they  appealed  to  Hal.  Hi.  15,  quotiog  the  lan- 
guage of  the  godless  as  words  of  truth,  f 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  ProdicianS)  who  were  f<d- 
lowras  of  a  certain  Frodicus.  They  maintained  that  they, 
as  sons  of  the  Sufwcme  God,  as  the  royal  generation,  were 
bound  to  no  law,  since  for  kings  there  is  no  written  law ; 
they  were  lords  of  the  sabbath,  lords  over  all  ordinances. 
They  made  the  whole  worship  <^  God  to  consist,  probably, 
in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  thio^^.  They  rejected 
prayer,  and  peiliaps  all  external  worehip,  as  suited  only  to 
those  limited  minds  which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under 
the  Demiurge ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
tbe  authority  of  certain  apocryphal  books,  which  the;  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Zoroaster.  S 

To  thia  class  of  Anlinomian  Gnostics  belonged  also  the 
Kicolaitans — ^if,  indeed,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect 

*  We  make  no  mentifHi  here  of  the  CTreniui  inscriptions  of  vhtch  m 
moch  ba*  been  said  in  modeni  timet,  for,  dlhoogh  conceived  in  pertitet 
confbnnity  vith  the  spirit  cf  this  sect,  the;  have  been  proved  to  be  not 

ge&oiue. 

J  'AtWmmiT  Tf  5i$,  tml  l«3imt;  where,  moreover,  they  inter- 
polated the  word  iimiu.  By  i«aittiag  the  unabashed  Ciod,  men  are 
oelivrred  from  his  bondage.    Clem.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  440. 

S  Snom.  l.I.  f.30t;  1.  III.  f.  43S;  L  VIL  C  733. 
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can  be  proved.  Irenseus,  indeed,  notiuea  such  a  sect  as  ex- 
isting in  his  time.  He  derived  it  from  the  Nicolaus  men- 
tioned among  the  seven  deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  he  supposed  the  .same  sect  to  be  described  in  the  second 
chapter  (rf  Revelations.*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
IreiiEeus  was  rig[ht  in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  of 
Sevelations — whether  the  word  Nicolaitang,  which  occurs  in 
this  place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect,  and  more 
particularly  of  a.  Gnostic  sect  The  passage  seems  to  relate 
simply  to  a  class  of  people  who  seduced  Christians  to  paiv 
ticipating  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the 
excesses  which  attended  them — just  as  the  Jews  of  old  weie 
led  astray  by  the  Moabites  (Num.  nv.).  It  is  quite  possilil^ 
too,  that  the  name  Kicolaitans  is  employed  purely  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense  (agreeably  to  the  gen^^  style  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse), to  signiiy  corrupters,  seducers  of  the  people,  like 
Balaam — in  this  sense  Balaam itee.'j'  It  was  a  &vourite  idea 
with  Irenseus,  that,  even  at  his  early  date,  the  Apostle 
John  had  come  into  conflict  with  many  classes  of  the 
Gnostics;  and  he  was  wont  to  search  in  the  writings  of  John 
for  condemnatory  allusions  to  the  Gnostic  heresy.  As,  then, 
he  found  that  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in  this  passage  of 
the  Revelation  resembled  titose  that  prevailed  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errots 
denounced  by  the  apostle  sprang  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnos- 
ticbm,  and  the  name  may  have  sugK^ted  to  him  the  Nicolas 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  its  probable  author.  The  remarks, 
however,  relative  to  this  sect  in  Irenseus  are  so  obscure,  that 
ve  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  knew  anything  abont 
it  from  his  own  personal  experience.  Had  we  thererore  no 
other  accoimt  than  that  of  Irenseus,  we  should  l>e  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  be  posuble,  at  liiast,  that  the  tradition  about  this 
sect  had  grown  out  of  some  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in 
Revelations,  though  it  would  still  seem  strange  that  Ireuteua, 


cnlEtiTC  errors ;  where,  howeTer,  he  does  Dot  so  disdDguish  them  jrom 
Mh«r  Gnostics  as  to  make  thrir  peculiar  chanLcteristics  dearlf  pro- 
miuent.  , 

t  Balaam  =  iui>Mf, — accor^i^  to  the  etTmolog;  from  ff?^  and 
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vitbout  any  assignable  inoti«e,  should  rapresent  u  the  fmmd«r 
of  a  heretical  sect  a  man  who  had  been  elected  by  the  apostles 
themselves  lo  a  public  office.  But  no  snch  miatake  can  be 
Buppoeed  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  learned  and  un- 
prejudiced Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  firet  place  was 
better  practised  in  historical  criticism,  and  moreover  appeals 
to  facts  which  t»iuld  not  iiav e  been  &biicated.  The  Nicolai- 
tans  were  those  who  maintained  the  pernicious  principle, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  passions  were  to  be  subdued 
by  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  spirit  to  be  affected  by 
them.  Men  were  to  abuse  the  flesh  and  so  destroy  it  by 
means  of  itself,  and  by  showing  their  contempt  for  it.  Their 
motto  conmsted  of  colain  worda  to  this  purport  which  they 
ascribed  to  Kicolas  the  deacon.*  In  a  passage  which  fullows,f 
the  same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident  in  tbe  li&  of  this 
Nicolaus,  wliich  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justi* 
fication  of  their  extturagances.  When  accused  by  the  apostles 
of  jealousy  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  prove  the  groundlessness 
of  the  chu^  be  is  said  to  have  led  her  forth  and  said,  Let 
him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Clement  himself,  however,  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  although  claimed  by  them  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  he  defends  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  member 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  which  tes- 
tified that  this  Nicolas  lived  to  the  last  in  honourable  wedlock, 
and  left  behind  him  children  who  led  decent  and  pious  livest 
We  see,  then,  tiiat  Ireneus  was  not  wrong  in  asserting,  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  only  in  not  more  careful^ 
examining  into  tbe  truth  of  its  pretended  origin.  It  was,  as 
we  have  oflen  t^tserved,  the  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach 
themselves  to  bchub  celebrated  name  or  other  of  anU(|ui^,  iu 
the  choice  of  which  they  were  mostly  influenced  by  perfectly 
accidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed 
Nicolas  the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done 
nothing  to  entitle  him  to  that  evil  distinctioo.  Clement 
.  supposes  his  words  and  actions  had  been  misinterpreted,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  them  in  a  milder  sense ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  this  case,  Clement  carried  his  criticitB 

•  t;  U.  rxMrn'Sw  n  r«>;.    asm.  Strom.  1.  II.  fl  411. 
t  Lc.l.in.ft486.     ' 
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fiir  enough.  Everything  imputed  to  Nicolas  by  this  tiaditiui 
wean  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Feriiaps  tbe  sect  poBseased  a 
life  of  him,  drawn  up  by  theniselveB  or  othera  from  fabulous 
accounts  and  unauthmitic  tiaditionB,  in  which  the  whole  ot 
this  was  contained.  If  this  sect  was  really  derived  from  thow 
Antinomians  wlio  yrtm  called  Nicolaitans  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostle  John — a  point  which  cannot  be  absolutely  decided  * — 
then  posaibly  this  very  name  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Nicolai- 
tans,  may  have  led  tbe  more  recent  sect  to  name  themselves 
aAer  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anti- 
Judaistic  par^,  and  consequraitly  acknowledging  no  other 
apostle  than  St.  Paul,  they  may  have  uAz&d  upon  what  they 
found  asserted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  sect,  since,  having  been  attacked  to  long 
ago  as  by  the  Jndaizing  St.  JtAn,  the  resemblance  of  names 
would  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  origin  back  to  the 
Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  already  noticed 
examples  of  the  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  nominal  leaden 
persons  whose  characters  appear  in  an  un&vourHble  light  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Stmoaiaiu — an  eclectic  sect, 
who  can  scarcely  be  brought,  however,  nnder  any  one  specific 
class.  Thcj  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  some- 
times to  paganinn,  at  others  to  Judaism  or  to  the  rel^ous 
opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  and  at  othen  again  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  rigid  ascetics, 
at  others  wild  scoA^  at  all  moral  law  (the  Entychites). 
Simon  Magus  was  th«r  Christ,  or  at  least  a  form  of  mani- 
festation of  the  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manifested  hinudf 
also  in  Jesus ;  whether  it  was  that  they  actually  derived  their 
vngia  from  a  party  founded  by  the  sorcerer  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprang  up  at 
some  later  period,  they,  of  their  own  &ncy,  chose  ifor  Uieir 
Coryphteus  Simon  Magns,  a  name  so  odious  to  the  Cfari^ 
tons,  and  forged  wridngs  in  his  name  which  made  pretw- 

*  Even  thoagb  flie  D»me  Nicolutans  in  the  Bevela^on  were  it»Sj 
the  propar  n*Di«  of  a  pwij  which  owed  its  riie  to  lome  person  of  this 
name  of  Nicolaa,  and  it  nai  011I7  the  alresdj  existinB  name  that 
save  occiuioD  10  the  alloiion  to  Balaam,  jet  still  it  coold  not  be  in- 
ferred ihim  iliig  fact  that  the  party  then  eiiitiiig  wag  a  GnoMic  one. 
See,  reapeciiag  this  lect,  my  Apoetol.  History,  vol.  II.  p.  S33. 
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sitHiH  to  a  higher  wiadora.  The  opinion  of  wme  learned 
wrilen  that  another  Siraan,  distinct  frcMB  the  older  Simon 
MaguB,  waa  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  became 
confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  no 
means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.* 

*  This  Simon  VSa^at,  irho  mmot  pnperlj  dum  n  pliee  even 
■BMDgthefbniidcnafQiriitiu wets,  fan  uu^wii  id  ■Mnerilad  importance 
fa)  the  ChriatiBB  cbsrA  bj  being  htid  vp  M  the  great  fcdwr  of  tte 
Gnostie  heras;.  At  tbe  rcpreuuutiTe  of  the  whole  l^aiw^bico-gettic 
tendency,  in  cqipouliou  to  tbe  umple  &ith  in  rerelation,  he  became,  lo 
to  Bpcak,  B.  mi/thical  penonage,  and  gare  occasion  to  many  flclitiom 
legends,  SDCh,  for  example,  as  hia  dispute  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  a>d 
WinnsneeearfoleKperimaS  in  the  Brt  of  flying.  The  most  ingenioosTo- 
m^  of  this  bK»t  ia  to  be  fimnd  in  the  Clemenlinea.  It  is  ■  ungplar  bat, 
bowever,  that  J  osUnUartyr,  in  his  second  apology  to  the  BomsnSmpero^ 
mentians  a  jnllar  erected  in  hononr  of  tfaia  Simon  at  Rome,  on  an  islattd 
in  the  "nber  (fr  tf  Tjfcfi  w*™^  ^mmp  ▼£>  lit  yiftfS,),  with  the  inscrip- 
lioD  Kmoni  den  lanetOL  AlttioB^aBruauiaf  ftis  stamp  oonid  often  find 
■ocesi  erea  to  penons  of  the  h^hdst  rank,  yet  it  is  incredible  that 
tbe  fijllj  should  ever  be  onied  to  tuch  an  extent  as  that  n  statue  dionld 
be  erected,  and  the  senate  should  pons  a  decree  enrolliiig  Simon  Magus 
'  among  the  decs  Itotoanoa.  The  correctneis  of  Jnslin'i  Etstement  might 
■aurcTore  be  called  inimeatico,  erot  thoogh  It  wvfe  inKMsible  to  pnnt  o«t 
the  soojce  of  his  mistake.  Bat  the  occasion  of  his  mistake  m^  new,  h 
it  would  seem,  be  explained.  In  the  year  1 574  a  atone  was  dng  op  at 
the  ipot  described  by  Justin,  vhkh  qipeua  to  have  served  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  Blatne,  and  on  it  was  Ihs  inscription,  Senoot  Sango  Deo  Fidio 
mernm.  Tme,  tUs  sMoe  was  not  erected  by  i1m  Bunan  scDate,  mot  hr 
the  enmeror,  bnt  by  a  cerMin  Sextos  Pompmns.  Bat  jostin,  with  his 
iai.  fiul  of  the  legends  abont  Kmon  Usgiis,  overlooked  idl  this,  and 
confounded  theSemo  SuGtis  (s  ■SafttnD-JbnicDidtity,prob^ly  onknown 
Id  Jnetin,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  Qreek  dnn  fai  the  Soman  tnyAo- 
kgy)  with  the  wards  Omo  smetas;  ftr  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  fte 
-oogDomen  of  that  d^ty  was  Bometima  written  ■-"'■'n  iaslsad  of  sanoos. 
Tertullian,  who  had  a  more  &mil>ar  knowledge  of  fioDtam  antiquities, 
might,  it  is  true,  be  expected  to  know  belter  i  bnt  even  be  was  too  pre- 
ja£ced  in  such  eases,  and  too  ignenlit  of  eritieiim,  to  institute  any 
taititet  examinatiBB  intD  the  aorreetness  of  a  stateoieiit  wfaidi  was  in 
aoeoidanee  with  his  taste,  an^  winch  bssidaa  caae  to  him  en  so  Mnstt- 
iable  anthori^.  Tbt  more  critical  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Origen's  remarii  Qih.  I.  c  Gets,  c  S7)  tbst  this  Simon  was  nt 
known  beyona  Palestine  by  any  but  Christians,  w'  ' 
with  bim  (hnn  tin  Ads  of  die  Aposflea,  wonld  • 
"InilWid  npnn  thestc»y  of  the  ullsr  emoled  to  him  in  Jisineas  anstMi, 
The  Samaritan  GoetB  and  Heresiarchs,  Dosithens  and  Menander  ((be 
latter  of  whom  is  represented  lo  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus), 
deseEve  still  less  to  be  psttienlsrl;  noticed  in  the  history  of  Christian 
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Strongly  contrasted  with  those  Gnoatics  whom  we  have  just 
been  considemig,  and  who  w^e  carried  &r  away  from  the 
ethical  spirit  of  Christianity  by  their  own  prevailing  bias  of 
mind,  were  another  class,  who,  under  the  influence  of  ft 
mistakNi  Christian  zeal,  were  led  to  oppose  Judaism  and 
were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism  by  their  one-sided  mode  of 
apprehending  the  ethical  element  of  Chriatianity.  In  the 
section  of  the  present  history  which  relates  to  the  Ciiristian 
life,  we  formerly  observed  how  likely  it  was  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  progressive  movement,  a  one-sided  ascetic&l  Uxi- 
dency  should  spriog  up,  leading  to  a  most  mistaken  opposition 
to  the  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency  of  this  sort 
might  easily  unite  itself  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  find  a  speculative  support  in  the  latter  doctrine. 
Thus  arose  those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  which 
the  practical,  ascetical  element  especiaHy  predominated,  and 
which  were  distinguished  by  a  certain  earnestness  of  moral 
spirit,  which,  however,  ran  into  the  extreme  of  a  rig^d 
ascetion. 

a,  Satubmik. 

Of  these  we  shall  first  mention  Satumin,  who  lived  at 
Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  His  doctrines, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion,' were  as  follows; — At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  world  of 
emanations,  on  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  CXq,  stand  the  seven 
lowest  angels,  the  star-spirits.  These  combine  t<^ther  to 
seize  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  a  territory  on  which  they 
may  erect  an  independent  eanpire  of  their  own.  Thus  arose 
this  terrestrial  world,  through  whose  different  r^ons  these 
n)irits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  thmr  head  stood 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  mceasant  war 
with  the  kingdom  ot  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who 
is  unwilling  that  their  kingdom  should  grow  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  constantly  seeks  to  destroy  what  they  build  up. 

*  Irsnaui  and  E^pbnDiiu, 
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From  the  higher  kingdom  of  li^t  a  feeble  ray  alone  gleema 
down  upon  them.  This  gleam  of  light  from  abore  fills  them 
with  a  longing  for  it ;  they  wish  to  make  it  their  own,  but  are 
too  weak  for  that :  whenever  they  try  to  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  They  therefore  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm 
this  ray  of  the  higher  l^ht,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom, 
by  means  of  an  image  fashioned  after  the  shape  of  the  light  float- 
ing above  tbem.  But  the  form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise 
itself  towards  heaven,  cannot  stand  erect ;  *  it  is  a  bodily  mass 
without  a  BouL  At  length  the  Supreme  Father  looks  down 
with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the  feeble  being  man, 
who,  however,  has  been  created  in  his  own  image.  He  infuses 
into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life,  and  man  now,  for  the 
first  time,  possesses  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself  erect  towards 
heaven.  In  those  Auman  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted, 
the  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself  to  distinct, 
personality,  and  to  return  ailer  a  determinate  period  to  its 
primal  source.  The  ntai  who,  carrying  within-  them  these 
divine  seeds,  are  appmnted  to  reveal  the  Supreme  Grod  on 
earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing  nothing  but  the 
hylic  principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Mow  it  was  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  empire  of  darkness, 
and  to  save  those  men  who,  through  the  divine  seed  of  life, 
have  become  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  that  the  Supreme 
God  sent  down  his  ^on,  the  vovc  But  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  enter  into  any  union  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  stars  ot  the  material  world,  he  could  only  appear- 
nnder  the  di^uise  and  semblance  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  is  evidoit  of  itself  how  such  a  system  would  naturally 
lead  to  that  ascetical  tendency  above-mentioned,  which  shows 
itself  in  an  imdue  estimate  of  celibacy. 

b.   Tatiah  AKn  THE  Encbatites. 

Tatian,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Assyria,  lived  at  'Rama 
as  a  rhetori^au,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  owing  to  then:  common  philosophical  cha- 

•  See  atxive;  cMicemiiig  the  Ophites. 
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racter  as  Platouista,  vas  iatinwte  viih  him.  As  long  m 
Justin  lived,  Tatiaa  adjured  to  the  doctrine  of  the  churek. 
W  tiile  still  eDtcTtuning  the  same  vievs,  be  composed,  after  Jna- 
tin'g  death,  aa  ^Kdogy,"  which,  hovever,  coataina  very  much 
which  admits  of  accommodatioa  with  the  doctrines  of  Gno^ 
ticiam.  In  this  discourse  Tatian,  like  his  beaeher  Juatin, 
ad(q)ted  frc»n  Philo  the  whole  Platonic  doctriite  eoacemi^ 
matter,  inconaistent  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in  whieh  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  was  still  maintained^ 
It  was  this  Platonic  (ioctrine  which  swayed  him  to  adopt  alto 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  «^iiit  of  life  wedded  to  ita 
kindred  matter — a  aoiA  lesisting  the  dictates  of  reawn  ;  and 
&om  this  he  derived  the  evil  spirita,  whom  he  describes  aa 
irycvfiara  uXurti  —  inconsistent  as  this  hypothesis  also  vaa 
with  the  Christiaa  doctrine  ctmoeming  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits,  and  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Even  in  this  dis- 
course he  already  advances  a  theory  which,  from  Jewish 
theology,  had  early  pawed  into  Christdan  q>ecuIaMon,  modify* 
ing  it  in  many  req>ects — that  the  human  soul,  like  everythii:^ 
el^  fismed  out  c^  and  partaking  of  matter,t  is  by  its  ova 
nature  mortal ;  that  the  first  man,  living  in  coaimuaioa  with 
God,  had  within  him  a  praicipk  of  divine  life  exalted  aboTe 
the  nature  of  this  soul  wfuch  had  been  derived  fran  matter, 
and  that  this  ta  properly  the  image  of  God4  by  virtue  c^ 
which  he  was  immortal,  Havii^  lost  this  image  by  sin,  be 
became  siUiject  to  matter  and  to  roortalily. 

It  is  ea^  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  tt^ther 
as  they  wtxv  in  Tatian's  systou,  would  iiirnish  a  convenioit 
stay  for  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  vJU),  and  of  the  distinction 
between  the  i^^^ucdv  and  the  TMupormfv,  and  how  tliey  would 
naturally  result  in  an  asceticiran  which  shonld  strive  after  an 
absolute  estrangonent  frcnn  the  things  of  sense.S  Acceding  to 
the  report  of  Ir»iffius,|  Tatian  formed  a  doctrine  of  .^ions  ami- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Yaleutinians ;  yet  this  point  is  not  suffident 

•  Hia  Aij«  w(i(  "EX>.mi.  *  A  nr-iS/t.  iXai,. 

I  AccordiDg  to  IreLBiu,  Tatian  was  the  firti  to  assert  tbe  condemna- 
tion  of  the  Srst  man;  which  iodeed  would  agT^  with  the  aboTe-men- 
tiooed  diitiiMitoD  between  the  ifv^^HA  and  t^  wnunnir  id  tha  natota  of 
tbe  first  TDxa,  be  baiiag  lost  the  latter  by  un.    lib.  I.  c.  28. 

B  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  lU.  t  MS,  C. 
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of  itself  to'wamnt  the  ocnchiaioa  that  Am  system  bore  saty 
affinity  to  the  Talentiiiiaa.  Accordios  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
diia,*  he  beloaged  to  the  uiti-Jflwuh  Gooetjcs,  sad  transferred 
St.  Paul's  statoBHit  of  the  contrariety  betweoi  the  old  and 
the  new  man  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teelameot ; 
yet  he  might  perhapa  have  expressed  hiniHalf  in  Urn  way  eveo 
according  to  the  Taleitioian  Gnoeis,  though  it  did  not  t^ 
any  means  suppose  an  absolute  contrariety  betweeai  the  two 
economies.  A  remark  too  of  Tatian's  wonld  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  far  fnnn  entirely  sepaiatiDg  the  Demiurge,  tlw 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  firaa  all  cwmection  vrith  the 
hig^erworld.  He  looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis,  "Let 
there  be  light"  (and  this  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  his 
arbitrary  mode  of  interpreting  scripture),  not  as  the  com- 
manding, creative  wcrd,  but  aa  the  language  of  prayer.  The 
Demiuige,  seated  on  the  daric  chaos,  prayi  that  light  may 
shine  from  above.']'  Tatian's  fanatical  asceticiam,  however, 
might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  drew  a  broader 
line  of  distiacdon  between  the  creatioa  of  the  Demiuige  and 
the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  and  the  New,  than  was  admitted  W  the  principles  of 
the  Talentinian  school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the 
creation  of  the  Demiuige  ia  usually  coDceeted  with  an  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  theory. 

Tatian  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  Christian  morale 
must  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  take  its  laws  fmn  thence.  On  this  principle  he  wrote  a 
work,  in  which  he  endeRvouied  to  show  how  txue  perfection 
might  be  attained  by  the  imitaticxi  of  Christ.}  Only  he  was 
deficient  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its 
completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  His  missioa  as  the  redeemer 
of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  divine  life, 
which,  in  iJie  further  course  of  its  development  from  Him, 
was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  alike  all  hnman  relations. 
Faying  no  r^ard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of  celibacy  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  possessions,  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  to-be  the  essential  mark  of  Christian  perfection.     But 

■  L.  e.  f.  4S0,  D. 

t  Tbeodot  KdssoL  AcKtol.  f.  S06.— Oiigenes  da  ont  c.  it. 
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to  Buch  HB  appealed  to  the  life  of  Christ  considered  in  this 
light  Cl^nent  of  Alexandria  replied,  "  The  specific  cbaractor 
by  which  Christ  was  distinguished  firom  all  other  men  did  not 
ttllow  uf  marriage  io  His  case ;  that  need  of  mutual  completion 
which  has  its  ground  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  found  no 
place  in  Hin.  The  only  anal<^  in  His  case  to  the  marriage 
estate  id  the  relation  H«  bean  to  the  church,  which  is  bound 
to  Him  as  His  bride.  From  Him,  as  the  Sou  of  God,  no  bodily 
issue  could  proceed."  *  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in  this 
particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  teacluDg  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were 
one  and  the  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.'t' 
It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that,  beudes  the  canonical  gospels, 
he  made  use  of  apocryplial  histories,  in  which  the  delineation 
of  Christ  had  been  modified  under  the  influence  of  theoso- 
phical  ood  ascetical  modes  of  view.f    As  the  tendency  to  theo- 

*   Oin  turn  ri>  mlrlm,  ft  /li  Y 

umrm  rifim  linSr,  tHk  niiwiiJnvSiu  lir  mm  ktayiuJn,  Ulitit  ^inm  ■■! 
fihr  uf  9iw  i4}MiT>.     Clem.  Strom,  litt.  III.  f.  446. 

J  St  Paal,  hesSrms.onl;  osleosiblf  siTeitha  permiision  in  tliii  place, 
immediately  Gbrinke  from  what  he  had  permited  vbea  he  saya  that 
those  irho  fcJlowed  his  permission  would  serve  two  mailers;  but  that,  by 
mutual  continence  and  prajer,  they  would  serre  God,  whereas  by  incou- 
linence  they  would  serve  auchastity  and  Satan.  Strom.  1.  111.  I.  460. 
According  to  Eosebiiu,  L  IV.  c.  29,  he  was  accnied  of  attempdiig  to 
garble  and  alter  many  cxpresuons  in  the  vritinga  of  St.  Paul ;  but  from 

Uie  TOl'dl  of  Eusebiua,  rnii  ririr  fttrm^fdrmi  f^jii,iif  iriafSiifUttr  mbrin 
rSiT  Tni  p^driKi  riWiifir,  it  ia  impossible  to  delermiae  whether  the  altera- 
tjosa  were  made  in  favour  of  his  own  dogmatic  and  ethical  principlea, 
or  whether  they  were  changes  from  the  Hebraistic  into  a  purer  Greek  : 
and  then  the  question  arises  whether  Tatian  actually  allowed  himself 
in  Ibe  practice  of  such  an  arbitrary  sort  of  criticism  (Vhich  certaiuly  is 
quite  possible),  or  whether  only  he  had  in  his  possession  certiua  readings 
■rarying  from  the  received  text,  which,  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  regarded  as  intentional  ftlnficatious. 

I  We  should  know  something  more  on  this  point  if  Tatian 'a  "  imi>- 
yikm  ia  ritrifia"  Were  still  extant  The  old  writers  seem  to  have 
.looked  npon  this  work  as  a  compendious  harmony  of  the  four  gospels, 
Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  29;  but  it  msy  tie  doubted  whether  Tatian  really  con- 
fined himself  to  oar  fooc  canonical  gospels,  whether  at  least  he  did  not 
make  some  use  of  several  apocryphal  gospels  ;  since,  according  to  Epipha- 
oiDS  (who  we  mult  admit  is  eitremely  vague),  this  collection  poas^sed 
w  resemblance  to  the  iuBy}.i]^>  hS"  "E6f*ini.    Theodorel  found  m 
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sophical  asceticism,  which  sprang  up  in  the  East,  was  now 
widelj^  spread,  it  is  oothing  Burprising  if  there  were  diffijrent 
kinds  of  abstinent  *  sects,  who  had  no  special  connection  with 
Tatian,  and  ivho  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to 
the  anti-Jewish  party .f 


e.   Mabciok  and  bis  Scbooi.. 

In  the  Gnostics  whom  we  lately  considered  we  observe 
the  dualUtic  element  asserted  chiefly  on  its  practical  side,  on 
the  side  of  ethics,  while  the  speculative  retires  proportionally 
out  of  view.  This  is  still  more  clearly  apparent  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  He  forms  the  natural  dose  of  this  whole 
developmfflit,  since  he  beloaga  to  the  Gnostics  only  in  one 
re^>ect.  He  stands  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  pre> 
dominantiy  speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism,  and  a  pam-  ' 
mount  practical  direction  of  mind  diametrically  opposed  to 
speculation ;  so  that,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Alex- 
andrian theolc^,  which  is  rec<^;iused  by  the  catholic  church, 

them  to  coDtJuD  much  hereticsl  mttter.  Theodaret.  htBret.  fkb.  I.  SO. 
TatisD  miglit  also,  dd  the  grouml  of  lils  pecaliar  Gnoetic  vievB  coDcerD- 
ing  Christ,  huTe  contriyed  to  omit  tbose  parts  of  the  gospel  which  cod- 
tain  the  genealogies,  and  all  perhaps  that  related  to  Chriit'a  nativil;. 

*  'Eynfm-rTu,  inrunu^  Ofrwa^irtArm  (because  tliej  made  tii«  of 
water  only  at  the  cammnaiou)- 

f  Among  these  belonged  Julius  Cassiann^  in  whose  doctriiies.we  may 
recogDiGe,  perhaps,  the  Jingering  iuflueuce  of  the  Alexandrisu-Jeiriui 
theologj ;  the  li^tyyixm  »t*  Ai^iwri'iif  being  the  lonrce,  indeed; 
whence  he  deriyed  his  knowledge  of  the  gocpel  bistory.  Regarding 
Adam  sa  b  symbol  of  the  soul  degraded  from  s  state  of  heaven  to  the 

,       ._.j    I ^.  ;.  .1..  .x.:.i  j_^  -•_,_    ._    __!^   (^g  ^ 
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trines  into  the  Old  Teatament.  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  I.  £  320 ;  lib.  III. 
£  465.  The  SeverianB,  moreover,  belong  to  a  class  which  passes  gene- 
rally under  the  name  of  Encratites.  They  are  said  to  have  apning  ftom 
a  certain  Sevems,  and  to  have  rejected  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  tbe 
ActEof  the  Aposdes.  Theodoret.  heret.  &b.  I.  ai.  Their  hostility  t» 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentile*  might  be  coiiudered,  perhaps,  as  an  indica- 
tioD  of  their  origin  from  the  Jewish-CbriEtiin  party.  This  iufbreDce, 
however,  is  not  onqnestionable,  Eince  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  doctrine 
may  have  led  them  to  that  hostility. 

VOL.  II.  It 
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has  more  affinity  with  Gaosticism  than  that  of  Marcion  doea. 
The  ChriHian  intairest  is  more  directly  asserted  by  him  than 
by  any  other  of  the  GiumUcs,  because  his  whole  character  had 
a  far  de^Ki  root  iu  Christianity.  ladeed  the  Christian 
principle  constituted  the  ground-tone  of  his  whole  inner  life, 
and  of  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  it  was  only  one  (^thoi^h 
it  was  sometimes  tbe  predominant  one),  among  many  other 
spiritual  tendencies,  and  was  associated,  moreover,  with  much 
^t  was  lA  a  wbfdiy  foreign  character.  It  is  imtrnctive  to 
observe  bow  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity  may,  by  its  one-sided  eiclusiveDCM,  be  so  pi«- 
MDted  as  to  adopt  elements  decidedly  unchri^ian.  It  leaves 
upon  our  minds  a  Mul  Impression  vX  human  wealuesa  whe% 
mm  the  example  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  observe  how  a 
system  excogitated  by  abstract  apecolaticm  may  be  utterly 
'  inconsistent  with  all  which  morea  and  animates  the  inmoet  life 
of  the  man,  and  how,  misundetstauding  hia  own  sdf,  he 
earned  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  Um  by  the 
fellowship  of  tbe  same  higher  life,  to  misundeistaud,  to  mis* 
judge,  and  to  condemn  him ;  and  thote;  too,  the  very  persons 
who  came  nearest  to  him  in  the  fundammtal  features  of  tbdr 
mental  character.  This  world,  in  which  we  know  neither 
God,  nor  ourselves,  nw  eat^  other,  directly,  but  only  throi^h 
■a  glass  by  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misund^- 
standings.  What  Marcion  had  in  otHiunon  with  the  Gnostics, 
and  particularly  with  the  last-mentioned  class  of  them,  con- 
sisted partly  in  the  distinction  he  made  between  the  God  of 
nature  and  f£  the  Old  Testament  aud  the  God  of  the  gospel, 
between  the  purdy  human  and  tbe  purely  divine  genenJly, 
and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements  which  he  wroi^t 
into  hb  religious  ^tem.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  principle  which  he  held  in  common  with 
tiiem  by  a  very  difimnt  method.  His  idea  of  God  be  had 
Atst  found  in  Christ,  and  then  that  glory  of  God  which  was 
revealed  to  him  in  Christ  he  was  unable  to  find  again  any- 
where in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  elements 
which  he  borrowed  ftota  other  Gnostics  were  to  him  but 
expedient  devices  to  till  up  tbe  chasm  necessarily  left  in  his 
system,  which  lad  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind  radically 
different  and  purely  proctico/.     It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
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B8  it  was  of  the  oth^  Guostios,  to  complete  Christianity  by 
the  ipeculative  results  of  otiwr  doctrintd  systems ;  but  the 
deMgn  he  started  with  was  simply  to  restore  CliriBtiani^  to  its 
purity,  which  in  his  (pinion  had  b«eii  corrupted  by  foreign 
additioiiH.  The  oae-sided  position  from  which  he  started  on 
thia  desi^  was  the  occa^ou  of  moat  of  his  erron. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  source  of 
this  genuine  Christianity. '  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be 
ctmfiiied  to  the  gaural  traditiim  of  the  church ;  for  in  this, 
aocording  to  his  opinicHi,  foreign  elements  had  already  become 
ming-led  with  the  pure  apostolical  Ghristianity.  Taking'  his 
stand  on  the  ground  of  positive  Christianity  (a  position  which 
SO  &r  is  in  the  spirit  of  true  Protestantism)  he  reused  to  admit 
that  anything  but  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  genuine 
diaciples  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
tijie  gospel.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  recognising 
the  many  phases  of  Christiajuty  presented  in  the  multiplicity 
of  the  oi^ans  cbosm  for  its  promulgation,  he  indulged  in  an 
aH>itrary  and  one-sided  distinction  among  tliem.  His  desire 
to  adopt  only  the  earliest  records  of  pure  original  Chris- 
tianity le^him  into  historical  aad  critical  investigations  which 
were  foreign  to  the  contemplatiTe  direction  of  mind  peculiar 
to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  ha  affords  a  warning  example 
of  the  facility  with  which  such  investigations,  when  overruled 
by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understand- 
ing has  entangled  itself,  lead  to  disastrous  resalls,  and  of  the 
ease  with  which,  in  opponng  a  careless  EicLUty  of  belief,  on 
arbitrary  temper  of  hypercriticiam  may  be  fonned,  as  well  as 
of  the  readiness  with  which,  whUe  combating  ixie  class  of  doc- 
trinal prejudices,  we  may  &11  into  another. 

The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theosi^faical  idealism 
a  mystical,  allegoriring  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  Mar- 
cion,  simple  in  heart,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial 
method  of  interpretattoii.  He  was,  on  the  otha  hand,  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  literai  interpretation  wliich  prevailed  amoi^ 
the  antagonists  of  Gnosticism ;  and  bis  example  wiU  serve 
to  show  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  onless  it  ia 
nnited  with  other  henueneutical  principles,  and  carried  to  aa 
extreme,  must  lead  to  arbitrary  conclusions. 

The  opposition  between  gritrnc  and  yvuatQi  between  an 
exoteiical  and  an  esot^cal  Christianity,  was  among  the  esseo- 
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tial  peculiarities  of  the  other  Gnostic  syatems ;  but  by  Marcion, 
who  adhered  so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  St.  Paul,iio  such 
oppositioii  could  possibly  be  allowed.  To  the  merely  outward 
and  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  notion  of  jriimt,  which 
1^  found  admission  into  the  church,  he  opposed — not  a  self- 
conceited  Gnosis,  but  the  conception  of  n-ioric  itself  appre- 
hended according  to  the  genuine  sense  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
Tiew  iriirric  was  the  common  fountain  of  the  divine  life  for 
all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the  tUumina- 
tion  tckich  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  rect^- 
nised  as  genuine  Christianity  was  to  be  recognised  as  such  by 
all  capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could 
allow  of  no  other  distinction  than  that  between  the  riper 
Christians  and  those  that  still  needed  to  be  instructed  in 
Christian  principles  (the  oatechmnens). 

In  a  twofold  respect  Marcion  is  a  phenomenon  of  high  im- 
port in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  In  tlie  first  place,  he 
stands  a  living  monument  of  the  impression  which  Christi- 
anity, as  something  wholly  new  end  supematurally  divine, 
produced  on  men  of  profound  minds.  We  see  in  what  light 
Christianity  Appeared  to  such  a  person,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  age,  and  relatively  to  all  that  had  proceeded  from  the 
previous  development  of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact  which  here 
speaks  to  us.  In  the  next  place,  the  great  significance  of  Mar- 
cion consists  in  this — that  we  perceive  in  him.  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
evolution, — a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  re- 
claiming its  rightful  authori^  against  the  strong  leaning  of 
the  church  to  the  side  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter — a  reaction 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  reasserting  the  independence 
acquired  for  it  by  the  labours  of  St.  Paul  against  a  new  com- 
bination of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements — a  reaction  of  the 
protestant  spirit  against  the  so-called  catholic  element  now 
swelling  in  the  bud.  At  its  first  appearance,  this  reaction,  by 
following  out  its  opposition  too  exclusively,  mi^t  easily  be 
led  wrong.  It  was  needful  that  various  momenta  should  be 
evolved,  before  the  reaction  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself, 
and  therefore  certain  of  the  victory.  As  Marcion  gives  us  the 
picture  of  St.  Paul,  not  in  all  the  harmonious  many-sidedness 
of  his  great  mind,  but  only  in  a  single  aspect  of  it,  we  conse- 
quently find  in  Marcion  the  irresistible  ardour,  but  not  the 
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calm  pruJence, — the  practical,  but  not  the  dislectic  spirit  of 
PftuI ;  we  find  in  him  the  acuteness  and  perspicacity  which 
diatiug^ished  the  apostle  in  disoeroin^  and  setting  fortli  oppo- 
sites,  but  not  the  conciliatory  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle 
wa8  no  lesa  eminent.  We  stikll  now  endeavour  to  paint  the 
chaiacter  of  Marcion  in  its  connection  with  that  staee  of  dere- 
lopment  the  church  bad  arrived  at  in  his  time.  Unfortunately 
we  are  devoid  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  genetical  pro- 
cess by  which  his  rataital  character  was  formed.  This  defi- 
ciency we  miiBt  endeavour  to  supply  by  tlie  lud  of  historical 
combination. 

Atarcion  was  bom  at  SintqK,  in  Fontus,  near  the  lieginnii^ 
of  the  second  century.  According-  to  (we  rqiorl,*  which  is 
not,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Sinope.  In  this  country  there  were  beyond 
question  families,  even  thus  early,  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children  ;  eo  that  Marcion 
tn^ht  have  been  led  to  the  Ciiristian  &ith  through  a  Cliris- 
tian  education ;  yet,  even  supponng  that  his  father  was  a 
bishop,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  was  the 
fact.  He  epeaLa  of  the  "ardour  of  his  first  faith,"  I  words 
which  seem  to  refer  to  the  first  glow  of  a  new  convert}  Per- 
haps he  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  fiiith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  church,  but 
by  th«r  own  study  of  the  written  word.  And  as  he  impro- 
priated Christiani^  in  a  way  somewhat  independent  of  tradi- 
tion, so  in  the  sub«equent  development  of  his  Christian  views 
he  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  any  human  tradition.     Perliaps  it  was  the  majesty  of 

*  In  Epipfasiiius,  and  in  the  later  additioni  to  Tertn11iiui'<  Pneecrip- 
timiea.  It  does  excite  some  doubt  to  fiod  that  Terlalliui  bai  made  no 
use  uainst  Harcion  of  thit  (act,  of  bia  having  atwiudoDed  the  cslbolie 
ohnrch  in  which  his  fiitber  wm  a  tngbo^.  The  lilence  of  Tertulliui. 
»bo  bad  been  at  gnat  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  the  particulate  of 
Mansion's  life,  on  a  pcnnt  whicb  be  had  lo  mncb  occauon  to  speak  of, 
leadt  to  a  snapicioD  ofthe  correctness  of  Epipbanins'  report,  whocontrSEts 
the  hero;  of  (be  son  with  (be  onhodoiy  and  pie^  of  his  &tlier.  Yet  it 
does  not  oblige  ni  lo  reject  the  account. 

t  Primua  eilor  fidd. 

j  Altboogh  we  giBDt  that  this  might  al)o  be  laid  in  the  flist  ardonr 
of  pioiu  feelinK  h;  a  peraon  who  baJd  been  educated  in  ChristianilT, 
especially  in  this  period,  whea  the  baptjim  of  in&nta  wm  not  practiiMd, 
yet  the  other  is  the  most  obr- ' — '■ — 
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Christ,  ea  it  shone  upon  bim  in  the  contemplation  of  His  life 
and  the  study  of  His  words,  that  attracted  Him  to  Christianity. 
And  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  most  completely 
harmoniied  with  his  tone  of  mind,  may  have  been  the  form  ia 
vhich  he  first  learned  to  understand  Christianity,  and  which 
chained  his  spirit  once  for  all.  In  this  manner,  the  peculiar 
shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in  his  case  may 
have  been  determined  fiom  the  b^inning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  coDstnined  by  the  ardour  of  his 
first  Christian  love  to  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  He 
presented  to  the  church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  uid  be- 
mn  a  life  of  rigid  abBtinence,  as  a  "continens"  or  Amrnjc.* 
His  contempt  of  nature,  which,  proceeding  from  a  false  notion 
of  the  contniTiety  between  the  natural  and  the  divine,  waa 
at  first  simply  practical  and  atceiUral,  might  lead  a  man  of  his 
enthusiastic  prepoasessions  and  strong  antipathies  to  carry  out 
themvtically  a  broad  distinction  and  smnrBtion  between  tbe 
God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  gospeL  The  contemplation 
of  this  period  brings  before  us  minds  of  the  most  opposite 
■tamp — those  that  were  for  combining  all  things,  for  blending 
together  elements  tbe  most  heterogeneous,  and  those  again 
who  everywhere  saw  nothing  else  but  oppoations,  and  knewij 
no  meaiu  to  recancile  tbrai.  To  the  latter  class  belonged 
Mardon.  The  consciousness  oS  redemption  fbnned  the  ground- 
tone  of  hb  religious  life, — tbe  fact  of  redeiiq>tion  he  regaided 
as  the  central  point  of  Cfaristiani^.  But  as  it  is  only  throu^ 
numberless  sages  of  tnmsition  and  intermediate  points  ttot 
everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  as  the  central 
point, — as  the  whole  development  of  tbe  worid  in  history  and 
nature  were  therein  to  be  reduced  to  unity,— the  impatient 
Marcion,  who  was  averse  to  all  gradual  measures  and  inter- 
mediate stq)a,  who  was  for  having  everything  alilce  complete 
and  at  once,  could  not  so  understand  it  TotnUian  aptly  <:Jia- 
ncterizes  bim  when  he  says,  "  While  in  the  Creator's  uni- 

*  See  ibove.  Psotnuain  in  prime  eilore  fldei  eedeiiffi  contoUt.  Ter- 
tnllian.  adv.  Hardon,  L  IV.  o.  c  It  unoonted  to  two  buitdred  scslertift. 
See  Tertalliaa.  pneEcript  c  30.  Eiri^iaiiiat,  in  calling  MveioD  a 
fuia^irf  (recluie)  onij  coDfoonda  the  relitums  of  his  oini  time  with  those 
of  an  earlier  period.  We  mmt  couMder  the  fHni£»  ob  eqtuvalent  to  the 
imtrit,  EphTBem  Syiua  aociiaea  Msreioa  of  Boquidnc  b;  hii  taced- 
dsm  a  deo^ve  show  of  nnetitj.  Opp.  E/gb.  Sjr.  lu.  S«nM  L.  t 
438  Mq. 
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veise  all  thingB  occur  in  the  order  of  a  gradual  development, 
each  in  iU  pir^r  place,  with  Mamon,  on  tbe  other  haixl, 
eTBTjthiiig  is  cwlden."*  To  Us  Aeart,  filled  and  gloiring  with 
the  image  of  the  Giod  t^  mercy  and  conpsssion,  who  had 
appeared  in  Chniit,  Nature  appeared  aa  something  wholly  ia- 
consistent  with  the  way  in  which  tiiis  God  had  revealed  him- 
aelf  to  him  in  his  soul.  In  history  too,  Uarcion,  posaeaied 
with  the  nu\je«ty  of  lite  gospel,  could  find  do  trace  of  the  God 
that  had  there  revealed  Hunaelf  to  him ;  and  to  the  denon 
world  of  heatheniim  be,  like  so  many  ether  ualoiu  Christiant, 
looked  hack  only  wi^  horror  and  avenitoi — be  saw  no- 
thing there  but  the  Atn^doiR  <ff  Saian.  The  same  mental 
tendency  which  made  U  impoMU)Ie  for  him  to  recognise  in 
nature  tbe  God  of  the  goq)el,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but 
contrariety,  ao  fundamental  unity,  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  '  The  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
inexorably  severe,  and  the  God  of  the  goa>el,  whose  essence  is 
simply  love — the  Mnrwiih  of  the  world,  with  his  worldly  king- 
dom,aDd  Christ,  who  declined  all  earthly  power  and  glory,  ami 
would  not  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world — aeeDied  to  him  irre- 
concilable. We  moat  brae  omader  tbe  altemattvea,  none  of 
which  could  mtiafj  hi*  mind,  between  which  Mbtciod  was 
placed.  On  tbe  one  side  woe  those  half-educated  Cbris- 
liaiis  who,  by  tiieir  grossly  liteial  interpr«tati(»B  of  the  Old 
Testament,  framed  to  thenwelvei  the  most  unworthy  uotioiH  of 
God ;  I  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived,  by  artifi- 
cial and  allegorising  expomtions,  to  introduce  into  ^e  Old 
Teetament  tbe  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  But  the  very  ' 
simplicity  of  Mardon'i  character  naturally  maiie  him  an  enemy 
of  that  allegorical  interpretation  of  tbe  Kble,  and  he  conse- 
quently opposed  to  it  one  which  adhered  uniformly  to  th« 
literal  sense. 

A  man  of  Maieion's  mind  and  di^KMititm  would  be  easily 
impelled,  in  combating  one  etr(»eous  extreme,  to  &11  into  the 
opposite  one.     And  so  it  happened  with  him  in  the  contest 

■  &e  (mbito)  ntnt  omnia  apod  Hardonem,  <[•«  snnm  et  plennM 
hsbratonliDemapiidantonni.    lib.  IV.  e.  IL 

t  As  OrigCQ   wjl :  Oi  laiwiryx  »>  iri  «h   irnxXarlmi   mtxtirrf 

ftvri  rifl  airtii,  (irus  ilM  in(i  tw  apM-iinv  «ai  Uiitrrmrtii  iaSfww.     Dc 

princ.  1.  IV.  1.  8. 
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with  that  Cbiliastic,  material  tendeacy  of  mind,  confounding- 
the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  element,  which  he  found  eo 
generally  diffused  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  he  believed  it  impossible  to  rec<^fnise  the  genuine 
Christianity  which  had  been  preached  to  them  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul.  Accordingly  this  conviction  may  have  given  rise 
to  purify  Christianity  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
which  it  had  been  mixed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
form.  From  this  spirit  of  oppomtion  it  may  have  been  that  he 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  concili&toTy  course  which 
had  originated  with  the  labours  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor. 
Perhaps  he  had  attached  himself  to  some  ultra- Pauline  element 
which  had  already  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Apostle  St  John.*  And  so  step  by  step  he  was  continually 
driven  to  place  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  sharpo* 
ant^j;onism  to  each  other. 

Thb  peculiar  dermatic  tendency  of  Marcion's  mind  was 
probably  the  occaaon  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the 
church  at  Sinope-t  He  now  hoped  to  iind  in  the  Roman 
church,  to  which  he  betook  himself,  a  better  reception,  both 
on  account  of  its  origin,  as  derived  from  St.  Paul,  and  its 
original  Pauline  character,  and  on  account  of  a  prevailing 
anli-Judaizing  tendency,^  which  in  many  respects  still  existed 
in  it.  If  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  is  well  founded,  he  pro- 
posed a  questimi  to  the  Soman  cleigy  as  to  the  explanation  of 
Matthew  ix.  17,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the 

*  See  my  Age  of  the  Apostles,  vol.  II.  p-  5SS. 

t  The  sWlement  in  the  spnriouB  additions  to  TertalliimV  Freacrip- 
tiou,  ia  Epiphaniaa  and  Esaig,  that  Marcion  tu  excommunicitted  (ram 
the  dmrch  fbr  UDchailitj,  ia  uodoabtedly  an  inveation  of  odium  bereti- 
cale.  Had  anything  of  the  kind  got  abroad  in  TertuUian's  day.  even  in 
the  form  of  a  rumour,  he  certainly,  Co  jndge  of  his  □enal  practice,  would 
not  have  passed  it  orer  without  notice.  On  the  contrary,— what  may 
be  coDsidered  the  moat  decided  testimony  againtt  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment,— he  conlraita  Mardon's  diaclple,  Apellea,  on  the  score  of  hii 
onchastity,  with  his  rind  master.  Terlull.  Prsacript.  c.  30.  AUhough 
the  Armenian  blahop  Eanig,  of  the  fifth  century,  (whose  account  of  Mar- 
ricm  hat  been  mode  linown  by  Prof.  Neumann,  in  aGerman  translation, 
fai  Itgen'l  Zeitschrift  fiir  hialoricbe  Theolof^e,  Bd.  IV.  J.  1834,  1  St),  is 
■more  credible  authority  for  all  that  relates  to  HardoQ'a  doctrine,  which 

be  probably  drew  ftom  the  latler'a  own  writings,  yet  a  *-' "' ' 

"--^  -'b  tfe  he  f" —  -■--  ' "-— ^ — ' — 


Haition'a  life  he  follows  the  less  authentic  narratives  of  tt 
belonging  to  bis  own  ase. 
t  See  above,  in  the  history  of  public  worship. 
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eonfesuon  that  men  could  not  pour  the  new  wine  of  Chris> 
tianity  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism  without  spoUing-  it. 
But  at  Rome,  too,  his  Dualietic  view  of  divine  revelation 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  opposition,  since  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  God,  and  of  one  divioe  revelation  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
univerBal  church.  Bejected  by  the  church  at  Rome,  he  waa 
driven  to  give  his  anti-church  tendency  the  finished  shape 
of  a  self-consbtent  system,  and  to  found  an  independent 
church.  Hitherto  his  system  bad  only  a  practical  basis ; — 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  had  appeared  as  something 
entirely  new,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of  in  humanity ;  that 
it  had  imparted  to  it  a  divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human 
nature  had  up  to  that  time  borne  any  affinity ;  that  the 
God  who  waa  manifest  in  Christ  had  before  reveled  Himself 
neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work  but 
ChriBtJanity  alone ; — such  was  the  foundation  on  which  Mar- 
uon  proceieded  to  build.  The  God  who  bad  revealed  him- 
self in  Christ  was  in  his  view  altogether  dififerent  from  the 
Spirit  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the  world ;  and  wherever 
Christianity  found  admittance,  tbe  latter  was  in  all  cases  to 
be  displaced  from  his  throne  to  make  room  for  a  higher 
Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compelled  to  distinguish 
irom  that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  the  God  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  angeb  with  him. 
Profoundly  studying,  with  this  direction  of  ideas,  the  epistles 
of  his  favourite  apostle,  St.  Faul,  be  might  easily  believe  that 
he  found  confirmation  of  these  ideas  wh^  he  read  of  a  God  of 
this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  wcHrld  (fi{>xovT££  Toii  aiulroc 
TovTOtt),  who,  if  they  had  known  htm,  would  not  have  surren- 
dered up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of  the  cross — of  the 
iipX<"S  Eind  ilovaiats,  whom  Christ  vanquished  by  his  cruci- 
fixion. And  it  is  quite  explicable  how,  by  reason  of  the  truth 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  them,  these  ideas  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante-Chris- 
tian world,  so  fiir  as  that  world  waa  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  waa 
to  Uarcion's  mind  objectively  presented  and  personified  in  the 
Itemiurge.  This  being  could  not  understand  the  new  divine 
principle  which  through  Christ  waa  brought  into  the  world. 
The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance  was  something  sirauge 
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to  him.  He  must  iafliet  death  on  the  btang  who  had  come 
to  destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  this  very  death  was  to  brin^ 
about  tbe  dethronement  of  this  Spirit  of  the  World.  The 
idea  of  matttf,  as  the  source  of  all  lusts  and  pw^Ds,  was 
one  of  the  cturait  notions  of  bis  tiuKa,  It  does,  therdbre, 
in  fact,  easily  admit  of  explanation  bow,  amidst  the  intellectual 
atmoepbere  of  this  period,  Mardon,  without  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  G-nostic  sects,  might  have  been  led  to  form 
bis  syst^n  oat  of  Itis  own  peculiar  Christian  convictions. 
Nevertheless,  although,  for  the  reaeoDB  already  hinted  at,  we 
eaanot  think  that  the  influence  of  those  sects  oa  his  mode  of 
thinking  was  very  great,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  what 
the  ancients  unanimously  affirm,  that  at  Rome  he  attached 
himself  to  a  teacher  from  Antioch  of  tbe  name  of  Cerdo,  who 
held  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  borrowed  much  fnmi 
him  for  the  completicm  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

The  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mind  would  make 
him  labonr  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  then  other 
Gaostics  in  the  propagation  of  his  prindples.  For  while 
others  believed  it  impossible  to  coBHounicate  tbeir  higb^ 
knowledge  to  any  save  a  anall  number  of  ChriBtians,  the 
tpiritvfu  toe*,  iiaxtaoa,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was  convinced 
that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  tbe  primitive  Christian 
<Kie,  which  was  lo  come  to  all  men.  He  must  have  felt  hinuelf 
constrained  to  conmunicate  to  all  Christians  the  light  of 
truth  which  had  fallen  to  his  own  share.  Heuce  he  made  fre- 
quoit  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an  unintcTrupted  series  of 
conflicts  with  heathens  and  with  Christians.  To  be  bated,  and 
to  suff^,  he  looked  npon  as  the  destination  of  every  Christian. 
"  Fellow  objects  of  hate,  and  fdlow^su&ren  "  (mifiiumi^uvoi 
col  irvvraXaiTwpai),  was  his  common  form  of  salutation  to  his 
brethren  in  tbe  faith.'  He  was,  perb^M,  residing  in  Rome 
when  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to 
tbe  Roman  bishop  ADicetus.t  Maicioa,  who  probably  ia  bis 
youth  had  enjoyed  the  frKodship  of  Polycarp,  and  now  saw 
him  again  after  many  years,  went  to  hbo  and  addressed  him 
in  tb^  words:  "  Dost  thou  remembw  me,  Polycarp?" 
But  tbe  old  man,  otherwise  so  amiable,  could  not  extend 
his  love  to  the  memies  of  tbe  gaq>el ;  and  as  such  Marcim 

-  TartalLe.M.LIV.  c.M;LIV.  c9.  t  See  voL  I.  p.  413. 
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him,  for  lie  was  unable  to  discern  the  Cluis- 
twn  element  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  very  errors." 
He  is  said  to  have  replied  to  him,  "  Yes,  I  temember  thee, 
the  fiTBt-bom  of  Satiui."  TertulUan  relates  t  that  Marcioo 
testified  at  last  his  rqientance  for  the  achism  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church ;  that  this  request  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  bring  back  to  the  church  those  whom  he  had  led 
astrsy,  but  that  his  premature  death  prevrated  the  fulfilmoit 
of  this  condition.  But  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  matten 
of  this  sort  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  estabbsh  the  truth  of 
this  report.  It  la  very  pcsdble  that  he  adc^ted  the  stmy  rai 
the  credit  of  SMne  mmoor  not  very  well  founded.  It  was 
what  moi  would  most  desire  that  the  heretic  should  in  the 
end  repent  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn  for 
readnussioii  to  its  bosom.  But  as  the  continuance  of  the 
Iweach  which  Marciaa  had  made  was  a  &ct  testifyii^  against 
this  supposition,  some  legend  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
diserqwncy.  Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscious  of  an  oppo- 
sition in  principle  between  himself  and  the  cjtnrch  to  allow 
of  our  believing  the  story  withoot  better  warranty  fiir  its 
truth.  And  yet  there  must  have  been  smbc  groood  for  such 
things  bedng  said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  the 
other  Gnostics.  If  no  conciliatory  expression  of  Marcion'a 
gave  oecwoo  to  the  statement,  its  rtmote  cause  must  at  any 
rate  be  wni^it  in  a  ccmviction,  glimraermg  through  evai  tlw 
Uinding  influence  of  pcdanical  hatred,  that  this  man  stood  iu 
a  very  difia«nt  relatico  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Christian 
chnrdi  frmn  that  of  the  other  Gnoetics ; — that  he  was  connected 
with  both  by  a  tie  which  could  not  be  sundered  by  any  powCT 
q(  inteUectual  error. 

It  now  remains  lor  na  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  Mareion's  syslem  in  its  later  and  complete  developmeBL 
In  its  fundamental  principles  it  coaneided  with  the  other 
Gnostic  systems  of  the  last-mentioned  chss,  bnt  with  this  single 
difierence — that  everythmg  it  viewed  by  him  on  its  praelieal 
rather  than  on  its  tpeeulathe  side,  and  that  the  latter  elemeat 
is  with  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  assumed  three 
fundamental  principlea:  1.  An  vXq  existing  from  eternity. 

*  Iren.  L  IU.  e.  3,  t.  4.  t  PiBmipt.  o.  SO. 
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2.  The  perfect,  almighty,  and  holy  God, — the  God  who  is 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  i  aya&OQ,  who  alone  ia  properly  to  be 
named  God;  who,  by  virtue  of  bis  holy  nature,  is  incapable 
of  entering  iuto  any  contact  whatever  with  matter ;  creata, 
only  by  communication  of  himself,  a  life  in  affinity  with  him- 
self, but  does  not  form  it  from  without.  3,  The  Demiurge, 
a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power,  intennediate  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  named  God  in  an  improper  sense  only, 
(aa  the  divine  title  is  just  transferred  to  other  beings  in  Ps. 
62),*  who  is  in  a' constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
conquer  and  to  &shion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  nev^ 
able  wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance.'}'  Matter,  with  regard 
to  which  he  adopted  the  common  ideas,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  stuff  furnished  for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the 
female  potence  in  relation  to  the  latter.^  He  described  it  also 
as  the  power  or  the  essence  of  the  earth.  Out  of  that  part  of 
it  however  which  resisted  the  formative  might  and  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Demiuige,  proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungodliice  impulse. 
All  this  is  concentrated  in  Satan.  The  distinction  between 
true  moral  perfection,  which  consists  in  love  or  goodness, 
whose  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless, 
to  make  happy,  to  redeem — and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out 
everything  by  desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good 
mth  good  and  evil  with  evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  out- 
ward discipline,  can  communicate  no  power  of  moral  enthnra* 
asm, — this  was  Mansion's  great  ^OfffMX^  and  fundamental  idea, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  whole  theoiy.  But  between 
love  and  a  justice  which  revealed  itself  in  punishment  he 
found  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  an  exclusive 
prominence  to  the  lore  of  God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the 
gospel  had  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  he  allowed  all  the  other 
divine  attributes  to  retire  out  of  view.  Seeking  only  to  insist 
upon  that  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianity,  but  rend- 
ii^  it  from  its  connection  with  its  groundwork  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  determined  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  retribu- 
tion grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  God's  righteous  anger  j 
he  lost  sight  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  essential  distinc- 
tions between  the  theistic  podtion  of  Christianity  and  that  of 
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the  old  Nature-religion.  And  aa  he  comprised  in  the  notion  of 
justice  (thuM  seTer«l  from  all  connection  with  the  other  divine 
attributes)  all  those  marks  which  he  believed  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Tefltamoit,  as  characteristic  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  inconsistent  and  self-con- 
tradictory  one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistmicy  wag 
ever  in  his  case  more  in  tlie  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  that 
are  extant,  appears  Pardon's  conception  of  the  relatitm 
between  the  Demiui^  and  tlie  perfect  God,*  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  former.  As  we  find  among  the  other 
Gnostics  only  DualUde  systems —  none  which  assumed  fAree 
prittciples,  whoUy  independent  in  their  origin — it  seems  most 
natural  to  conclude  tlwt  Marcion  also  derived  the  imperfect 
Demiurge  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  perfect 
God  i  a  course  which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have 
felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Yet  it  is  singular  that  no  one  of  Marcion's  opponents 
g^ves  any  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  connected 
the  one  with  the  other,  although,  in  gpeakingof  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics,  this  is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice. 
We  must  infer,  then,  that  in  his  writings  he  did  not  himself 
express  any  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  &ct,  there  was  in  his 
system — another  circumstance  whereby  he  was  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics — a  want  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation, 
which  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  order  to  such 
a  mediation  and  derivation.^  The  predominantiy  practical 
interest,  the  unspeculative  and  unsystematic  spirit  of  Marcion, 
will  perhaps  account  for  these  lacunm. 

The  point  of  practical  importance  with  Harcion  was,  in 
short,  to  assert  the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by 
Clunsiianity ;  to  sever  every  thread  of  connection  between  it 
and  the  world  as  it  had  sub^ted  t>efore.  And  thus  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  significancy  this 
'  n  itself,  since  it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  reatora- 


him  a  Triarcbv. 

f  That  Dothmg  akin  to 
be  foond  in  Mardon  seen 
Marcion,  lib.  I.e. 5. 
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tiou  and  fuUUmeat  of  the  ot^^dbI  one.   And  this  is  the  souree 
of  tbe  defecta  of  his  nmnX  ^stem. 

The  Demiuige  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern 
<^  higber  ideas,  of  which,  though  uacmsciously,  or  even 
against  his  will,  he  is  the  oi^;an ;  but  he  is  the  absolutely 
independent,  se1f-Hubaist«nt  creator  of  an  imperfect  world, 
answering  to  his  own  finite  nature.  To  this  world  Marcion 
assigned  alao  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not,  with 
the  other  Gnostics,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  higher 
element.  The  Demiurge — so  he  taught — ci^ated  man,  his 
fa%heat  work,  after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal 
himself.  Man's  body  he  Ibrmed  of  matter — hence  his  evil 
desires :  to  this  body  be  gare  a  soul  in  afiinity  with  himself 
and  derived  ftam  his  own  essence.  He  gave  him  a  law  as  a 
trial  of  his  obedioiee,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to 
punish  him,  according  to  his  deserts.  But  the  Ijjnited  Demi- 
orge  was  unable  to  give  to  man  a.  godlike  principle  at  life, 
capable  of  overcoming  evil.  Man  yielded  to  the  seductiims 
of  sinfiil  lust,  and  thus  with  his  whole  race  became  subjettt  to 
the  dominion  of  matter  and  of  the  evil  spirits  which  sprai^ 
out  of  it.  From  the  whole  race  of  fiitlen  humanity  the  Demi- 
urge selected  only  <me  people  to  be  under  his  special  guidance : 
to  this  people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  special  revelation  of  him- 
self,  tmd  gave  a  religious  polity  answering  to  hU  men  essence 
and  chanicter ;  con^stiiig,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial 
worship  attached  to  external  rites-~on  the  other,  of  an  impera- 
tive but  defective  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner  godlike 
life,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  tlte  spirit  of 
love.  Tliose  who  fiuthiiiUy  observed  this  religious  law  he 
rewarded  by  conveying  the*n  at  death  to  a  Btat«  of  hap^nness 
suited  to  their  limited  natures,  in  the  society  of  thdr  pious 
fbre&thers.*  But  all  who  sufibred  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  the  enticemoita  of  the  iXri  to  disob^  the  Daniurge,  and 
^  who  abandoned  themsdves  to  idolaby — a  system  to  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  this  vAq  — he  cast  down  into  per- 
dition .f 

Not  powerfiil  enough  to  make  his  people  supreme  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  e^u^,  the  Demiuige  pro* 
mised  them  a  Bedeemer,  a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  hi^ied, 

*  Apod  inferos,  Id  limi  Abrahimi.  Tertoll.  c.  M.  lib.  III.  e.  24. 
Clem.  Stronj,  lib.  V.  1  MG.  f  See  Ecnig,  1.  c  p.  7<. 
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in  conflict  with  tbe  hMtS«  powers  of  the  iDui,  finilly  to  «c- 
Gomp]ish  this  end,  to  gather  all  the  Jews  from  their  diaper-' 
sion,  to  bring'  the  heathens  and  Hnners  to  a  gtrict  judgm^it, 
and  conduct  hia  own  people  to  the  peaceAil  enjoyment  af  all 
earthly  felicity  in  a  kingdcm  embivcing  the  whole  world. 
But  tbe  perfect  God,  whoee  easeJce  is  mercy  and  love,  could 
not  suffer  this  geveie  sentence  to  be  executed  od  men  wluMe 
&11  was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  infao-ent  weaknew.  It  is 
not  consonant  with  his  character  to  wait,  like  the  Dcaniu^e, 
for  merit,  but  out  of  ioi  own  free  love  he  pitiea  tboae  who  are 
alienated  from  him  and  loet.  He  does  not  b^in  with  giving  a 
law,  and  making  man's  deatiiiy  depend  on  his  observance  or  dis- 
obedience of  it,  but  he  reveals  and  commnnicatea  himself  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  him  aa  the 
fountain  of  divine  life  and  blesKdaess.  The  appearance  <^ 
Christ  was  the  Klf-max^eiialion*  of  the  Supreme  God,  till 
then  altogether  faiddm  fiom  tlus  lower  creation. 

Accordii^  to  tbe  earlier  accounts  of  Marcimi's  doctrine, 
we  might  suppose  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self as  appearing  without  any  mediator  in  the  kii^<nn  of  tbe 
Demiurge,  or  upon  the  earth.  If  so,  be  probably  had  adc^ited 
himself  the  theory,  so  widely  diffiised  in  Asm  Minor,  of 
the  Patripassionistsit  in  which  fonn,  too,  be  perhaps  first 
received  tbe  doctriue  of  Christ  This  theory  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  predominantly  practical  tendency,  to  the  el^uent 
of  Christian  feeling  which  in  his  case  prevailed  over  eveiy 
other.  Pervaded  by  the  eonviction  that  Christianity  was 
nothing  else  than  the  commuuication  of  tbe  Supreme  Glod 
himself,  tiiat  in  Christ  men  have  God  himself  immediately, 
the  theory  of  suboidinadon  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  might  be  ofiemdre  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency, 
then,  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christ  to  simplification,  he 
would,  as  in  many  other  essoilial  points,  differ  frcan  ttie  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculatioa  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases. 
The  iUegitimate  cwiception  that  God  the  Faibw  manifested 
Himself  immediately  in  a  human  body  might  easily  pass  into 
the  notion  that  this  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance. 
But  however  much  this  inference  may  be  supported  by  the 

*  Tertnll.  0.  M.  nil.  I.  e.  11. 

t  Concerning  whom  vc  sball  speak  fbrtlier  in  tbe  wchoD  reUtiag  to 
the  formation  of  chorch  doctrme. 
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accounts  which  formerly  were  the  only  c»iee  known,*  we  eaa- 
Dot  fuy  longer  venture  to  hold  it  now  that  Kshop  Eenig's 
account  has  been  communicated  to  the  world.  For,  according 
to  this,  Marcion  expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  tta  the  Son  sent 
down  from  the  heaven  of  the  Suprrane  G-od,  from  the  latter  as 
his  Father.  And  to  this  distinction  Marcion  must  in  truth 
have  been  also  led  by  the  autliority  of  him  who,  in  his  estima- 
tion, was  the  only  apostle. 

Marcion's  Docetism  was  not  g:raunded  solely  in  the  view  he 
entcrtEdned  of  matter,  but  was  also  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  bis  dogmatic  system.  According 
to  thb  Christianity  necessarily  made  its  appearance  of  a 
sudden,  as  an  unprepared  fiagmeut,  having  no  connection 
with  aught  besides  ;  with  him,  in  fact,  all  of  it  was  sudden. 
Eis  gospel  began  with  the  Son  of  God  comii^  down,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum, and  forthwith  appearing  as  a  public  teacher. f 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  not,  according  to  Marcion's  theory,  the 
Mesriak,  promUed  through  the  prophets  by  the  Demiurge, 
since,  indeed,  he  wanted  many  of  the  tokens  of  the  Messiah 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  tliat  teat  peculiar  in  his  character  and  conduct  was 
in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  charactoistic  traits  of  the 
Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to 
exhibit  in  det^  the  contrast  between  Cluist  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  herein  we  see  how  deeply  Christ's  image  had 
imprinted  itself  on  his  warm  heart;  but  he  full  into  error 
by  requiring  that  the  type  presented  to  the  prophetic  vimon 
under  a  tonporal  drapery  should  correspond  exactly  to  the 
reality  of  the  manifestation.  According  to  Marciou,  there- 
fore, when  Jesus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  only  in 
accommodation  to  the  Jews,  from  a  wish  to  meet  their  prgu- 
dices  and  to  gain  their  confidence  by  adi^ting  some  well-known 
form,  to  which  be  would  afterwards  give  a  higher  meaning.  $ 

*  Even  wheD  TertnUian  (lib.  I.  c.  19)  es^e  in  the  Benae  of  Marcion. 
coaceniDg  Jesus,  Deicendit  de  ccelo  Epintus  Ealnturis,  a  distiaclion 
ia  implied  between  the  redeeming  Spirit  and  the  Supreme  God. 

+  Tertull.  c  M.  lib.  IV.  e.  17. 

X  Ut  pec  soUenoe  apod  eoi  et  &im1iare  nomea  irreperet  in  JudEEorom 
fidem.    U  c.  lib.  JU.  e.  15. 
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YaiDly  to  labour  to  bestow  the  greatest  benefits  od  men  who 
■were  wholly  alien  from  himwaa  the  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  That  Docetism  was  fiir  from  denying  the  reality  of  ihe 
works  done  by  Christ  appears  from  the  importance  which 
Marcion  attached  to  Christ's  miracles,  as  acts  of  His  succout> 
iog  love  and  signs  of  His  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge. He  r^reseats  the  Supreme  God  caying  to  his  Son, 
when  He  sent  him  down  to  men,  "  Heal  their  wounds,  bring 
their  dead  back  to  life,  make  their  blind  to  see,  accompli^ 
among  than  the  greatest  cures  without  reward."  *  The  cha~ 
racteristic  ma^  which  distinguished  the  miracles  of  Christ 
from  those  of  the  prophets  consisted,  according  to  Marcion,  in 
this — that,  to  compass  such  effects,  he  needed  no  instrumental 
matter,  borrowed  frran  the  kii^om  of  the  Demiurge,  but  was 
able  to  do  all  by  bis  word  and  his  will  alone — a  proof  this 
of  His  superiority  over  the  kin^jjdom  of  the  Demiuige-f 
Christ  required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  ; 
his  self-manifestation  by  godlike  actions  above  the  power  of 
the  Demiurge  to  accomplish  was  an  evidence  which  rendered 
all  else  superfluous.  { 

But  as  he  only  required  an  humble  reception  of  the  higher 
element  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  naturally  met 
with  a  readier  reception  among  heathens,  pressed  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  wretchedness,  than  among  the  men  who  were  con- 
tent with  their  state  of  imperfection  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  As  to  the  Dcnniuige  himself,  who  saw  in  Jesus 
only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who,  like  the  Jews, 
held  him  to  be  a  man  like  all  other  men — ke  looked  upon 
him  as  his  own  instrument  He  must  therefore  have  been 
the  more  exasperated  when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  and  saw  him  performing  works  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  own  power,  especially  as  he  could  not  Ml  to 

*  See  Einig,  L  o.  p.  74. 

t  la  his  Aatitbesea,  Ibe  work  where  Harcion  treated  of  the  <q>pau- 
tisn  between  the  Old  uid  New  Tcilameiita,  this  remark  occurred :  Beli- 
ctenm  materia  eguiss?,  aqaam  adtiibnisse,  et  earn  septiea  j  ChriBtnin  vera 
verbo  solo  et  hoc  semel  fuDctam  caiationem  atatim  repneaectawe.  Ter- 
ttill.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c  9.  As  Cbrist  healed  the  ten  iepera,  aine  lacta  et 
«ne  TertM>,  tacila  poteslate  et  sola  volnotate.     L.  c  c.  35. 

i  Non  fail  orda  ejasmodi  (preparation  by  means  of  propbecv)  neceB- 
■arius,  quia  atatim  ee  et  filinm  et  missnm  et  Dei  Chnscnm  rebiu  ipu* 
enet  prcbatDnit  per  dociuaeala  virtDtom.    L.  c.  lib.  111.  c.  3. 
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permre  how  men  would  be  seduced  by  this  Jems  to  revolt 
agiuiist  his  law ;  in  short  tliat  he  threstened  to  deatn^  that 
very  kin^om  whose  interests  he  was  to  kive  promoted.  He 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  tiioce  whom  he  employed 
to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  could  not  &il  to  be  toDcfaed  by  tlie 
idea  of  a  love  that  suffered,  aod  ctntquered  throug^h  suffering; 
— so  ereat  importance  did  lie  Had  ttie  writings  of  his  own 
Apostle  St.  P^ul,  attaching  to  tihe  mediatorial  suifenngs  of 
Christ.  This,  however,  did  not  harmonize  wsU  with  his  Dooe- 
tism.  Although,  therefore,  he  could  not,  aeeovding  to  that 
theory,  ascribe  any  real  sufl^ring  to  Christ,  he  yet  laboured  to 
show  how  this  very  delusion,  designed  with  reference  to  the 
Demiurge,  conduced  lo  the  accompliahment  (tf  the  saving 
purposes  of  the  Suprone  God. 

While  the  church  taught  that  Satsn  decetred  himself,  and 
saw  his  own  power  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
Jesu«  to  be  subject,  like  other  men,  to  death,  Marcion  simply 
substituted  the  £)enuurge  for  Satan.  We  have  alriady 
remarked  how  he  may  have  fancied  that  he  could  find  some 
oonfimiation  of  this  view  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St.  P&al. 
Moreover,  he  recdved  fmn  catholic  tradition  the  artide  of  the 
deteentvt  CAritti  ad  infero*,  and  to  tiiis  perhaps  he  referred 
the  words  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodlcaaos  (Ephesiaus), 
iv.  9.  But  his  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  prdercnce  of  the 
Gentiles  led  him  to  give  to  this  doctrine  also  anoth^  turn,  so 
as  to  make  it  hanoonize  with  his  own  system. 

The  Demiurge  wished  to  consign  to  hell  him  whom  he 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  others  that  had  revolted 
from  his  empire,  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived. 
Christ  descended  there  Am*  liie  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the 
poor  Gentiles  whom  the  Demiurge  bad  condenmed  to  everlast- 
ing punishment.  Finding  them  possessed  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  among  the  self-righteons  Jews,  he 
released  them  from  tiie  power  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  bondage,  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven."  By  this  the  wrath  of 
the  Demiurge  was  exdted  afresh ;  "  he  ecUpsed  Ids  sun,  and 
veiled  his  world  in  darkness" — an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  tite 
phenomena  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

*  TiiilTea.lib.1.  c.  37,E.  2;cfr.  lib.  I.  0.S4.    Emig,  I.  e.  p.  74. 
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Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiui^  in  his  tnic 
fonn,  and  diviDe  essence.  Compelling  the  latter  to  acknow- 
ledge 3  higher  God  above  himself,  he  hrought  him  to  a  con- 
■ciousneM  of  his  own  guilt,  in  violating  bu  own  laws,  and 
diedding  the  blood  of  an  imiocent  penoo,  who  had  shown  to 
his  creatm«s  nothing  but  baievoknce.  Therefore  the  De- 
miujge  must  bow  beAiie  a  higher  power. 

It  seems  (although  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  detenuined 
with  certainty)  that  Man»oo  taught  that  the  Mechanic  predic- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  would  still  be  actually  aceomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demiurge.  The  Messiah  pro- 
mised by  the  Demiurge  would  yet  appe&r  and  brijig  to  a  rigid 
judgment  those  who  had  not  been  &eed  from  his  power  by 
jaitti  in  the  higher  Christ,  and  awakening  those  who  had  died 
Bighteous  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  would  unite  them 
all  in  a  mitleoial  reign  d  earthly  felicity.  The  eternal 
itaveal]/  kingdom  to  which  the  Christians  belonged  would  then 
form  the  diKct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  earthly  kingdom. 
The  souls  of  Christians  would  lay  asde  their  gross  bodies,  as 
the  bird  rises  out  of  the  egg,  as  the  seed  cast*  off  its  sltelt  or 
leaves  its  huik  behind  in  Uie  earth,  and  lif^  itself  in  freedom 
to  the  daylight,  or  as  the  ripe  fruit  drops  frma  the  stem,* 
The  God  of  love  does  not  punish ;  those,  however,  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  proffered  fellowship  with  him  will  fiill  under 
the  power  of  the  Demiorge  and  hi*  avenging  justice-t  ' 
"Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  dirough^th  in  theSonof  God,  becomes  partaker  even 
tm  earth  of  a  divine  life  superior  to  the  power  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Hyle.  For  him  there  is  no  Iot^;er  any  judgment. 
Delivered  frmn  the  power  of  the  Doniuige,  he  is  under 
the  special  proteetion  of  the  God  of  love.  Flotinue,  in  his 
work  gainst  the  Gnostics,  censures,  among  othera,  those  who 
nuuntauted  a  rpoyoia  of  the  SufReme  God  which  extended 
to'  themselves  but  not  to  the  wWe  wodd.  We  are  not  of 
opinion  f  that  be  had  the  Marcionites  partieidarly  in  view 
here,  btit  we  must  at  least  suppose  such  a  doctrine  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.     FrMn   the  whoTe  ctHitest  of  Marcioo's  ideas 

•  Ten.  c.  M.  1.  III.  c  3,  *,  et  24;  1.  IV.  c  M.  Ephr.  Sjr.  Orat. 
CII.  6,  f.  SAl  et5S2. 

t  Abjecli,  sb  igiie  creators  deprcheDdeDtor.  Totoll.  c  H.  1.  I. 
c.  38.  I  Se«  aboT«,  p,  34,  &«. 
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rwulted  the  antithesis  between  those  who  remained  subject  to 
the  Demiui^e's  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  his 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  eare  of  the  Supreme 
God,  whom  He  trains  for  His  kingdom,  with  whom  all  things 
shall  worli  together  for  good,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  the 
■  end  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  ihem.  Providence, 
both  gefieral  and  special,  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the 
Demiurge.  But  it  was  that  providence  alone  which  has  been 
deeig^ted  by  the  term  provideiitia  tpecialiuima  that  he 
could  attribute  to  the  Supreme  God  in  reference  to  his 
elect. 

A  dc^matical  system  like  Marcion's,  in  which  the  antithe^ 
between  law  and  goapel  was  thus  expressed,  could  not  fail  to  be 
followed  by  a  pregnant  system  of  morals.  Accordingly  he  made 
this  distinction  between  the  two — that  the  former.,  l:^  its  pre- 
cepts, could  not  confer  on  man  any  true,  inward  sanctification 
— any  power  to  obtain  the  victory  over  sin  ;  while  tlie  latter, 
by  &ith,  brought  man  into  such  union  with  the  fountain  of 
divine  life  as  must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  a  triumph 
over  sin  and  by  holiness  of  living.  Even  Marcion's  warmest 
opponents,  who  raked  ti^ether  everything  bad  which  could  be 
imputed  to  him,  and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  essential 
difference  between  his  system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnos- 
ticism, could  not  deny  that  the  Marcionites  entirely  differed 
in  their  motul  conduct  from  the  Gnostic  Antinomians — that, 
for  example,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  heathen  games  and 
pastimes  •  fliey  came  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
rigid  Christians.  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  an  ac- 
commodation to  prevailing  errors  to  be  allowable,  and  taught 
that  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs,  the 
Marcionites,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  themselves  undoubtedly 
bound  to  bear  witness  to  Christianity,  the  de&rest  object 
of  their  hearts. t  We  have,  in  our  previous  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  inevitable  defect  in  Marcion's  system  of  morals,  which 
had  its  ground  in  bis  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  creation  and 
the  origin  of  man.  The  ascetical  mode  of  life  which  he  had 
adopted  still  earlier,  when  he  Vas  a  member  of  the  catholic 

.15;  L  VII,  o.  la.    D«  Manjr.  Palasda. 
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church,  and  in  wMcli,  as  we  observed  above,  his  Byatem  found 
a  natural  point  of  attraction,  was  now  agtun  still  further 
promoted  by  the  mature  and  perfect  doctrines  of  his  system. 
He  held  that  the  mode  of  life  which,  in  the  catholic  cburcli, 
was  followed  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  belonged  to 
the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity ;  Christians  should  lead, 
even  here  on  tHe  earih,  a  heavenly  life,  pure  &om  all  the 
contaminations  of  natter.  Whoever  is  as  yet  incapable  of 
leading  such  a  life  must  remain  in  the  class  of  catechumens, 
and  could  not  yet  be  admitted  to  baptinu.* 

Marcion,  there  is  no  doubt,  regarded  S.  Paul  as  the  only 
genuine  apostle — -the  only  one  who  had  remained  true  to  his  call- 
ing. He  taught  that  Chnst,  after  revealing  himself  in  his  divine 
ciiaracter  to  the  Demiuige,  and  compelling  him  to  acknowledge 
a  higher  power,  manifested  himself  to  S.  Paul  (referring 
doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  apostle  of  which 
the  latter  himself  testifies),  and  commissioned  him  to  preach 
the  gospel.f  All  the  scripturee  of  the  New  Testament  except 
the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  were  rejected  by  him ;  not  because  he 
supposed  that  they  had  been  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  but 
l>»!ause  he  did  not  acknowledge  their  authors  to  be  genuine 
teachers  of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistles  ofS-  Paul,  he 
made  use  of  a  pretended  original  gospel,  which  he  asserted 
was  the  record  of  the  evangelical  history  cited  and  used  by 
Paul  himself.^  All  the  other  gospels  he  traced  to  those 
corrupters  of  the  gospel  against  whom  S.  Paul  himself  had 
warned  men.  %  But  here  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
ihat  it  was  the  older  tqwetles  themselVes  that  Marcion  re- 
garded as  such  corrupters.  Aa  he  suf^Msed  in  every  part 
of  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitive  truth,  and  the 
image  of  these  Judaizing  corrupters  luiunted  him  like  a  ghost, 


gens  marem  el  fen  ,  . 

et  euchuiatia  admittena,  nisi  iater  se  ctmjitraierint  sdvemu  fractom 

nnpCiaram. 

t  See  Esni^,  1.  c  p.  7S. 

%  Perbapc  in  the  spoatollcal  clmrclies  of  Aus  Minor  there  still  liTcd  a 
remembraoce  of  Bodi  an  evangelital  collection  which  Bt  Paul  had 
broaght  with  bim. 

§  See  Tertall.  c  M.  lib.  IV.  c  3  et  3.  Origeoei  in  Joann.  T.  V.  e.  * 
T.  Dialog,  de  recta  in  Deum  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Bne.  T.  I. 
£  S07. 
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be  required  that  even  those  religioa*  ivcords  whoBe  authority 
be  acknowledged  in  eanunon  with  tfaa  church  Bfaoold  first  be 
leetDred  to  tbar  <Higiiial  state  l^  a,  critkal  prooeas  cf  Us  own, 
which  should  purge  tbcm  of  every  elemeat  of  Judaism.  What 
be  jMreteoded  was  the  original  gtwpel,  used  by  the  Apostle 
PaiU,  se^BB  to  hftve  hetn  a  stutilated  copy  of  the  gospel 
acooTdiogtoS.  Luke.*  His  critical  expnrgaikB  does  not  seem 
to  hare  been  very  eoomstently  carried  out,  many  things  bedi^ 
allowed  to  remain  lAicb  could  only  be  bni^t  into  harmony 
with  Marcirai's  system  by  reoortii^  to  a  tortuo^  exegesis, 
which  the  prerailiiig  ignorance  of  the  i%ht  prindplas  of  inter- 
pretation iJone  raxiiend  poasiUe. 

Thk  Makcionitbs. 

Marcioa  cbSbred  from  other  GnoMics  in  thn  reelect  »l80 — 
that  while  the  latter  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  baa  said  of 
tb«n)  endeavoured  to  found  tdiools  only,!  he,  on  (he  other  - 
band,  wished  to  establish  a  church,  m.  communi^.  1o  restore 
the  primitive  church  designed  bj  Christ  and  founded  by  the 
Apostle  S.  'PaxA  was  the  aim  <£  bia  life.  And  being  rejected 
by  every  brancb  of  the  catholic  church,  he  was  compelled,  ia 
fweaching  what  he  considered  the  pure  doctrine  o£  ChiiM, 
to  found  oommunities  of  his  own.}  The  gaterally  iiitelligible 
and  practical  character  of  Macwtk'a  doctrines,  the  leol  with 
which  these  princii^  vete  pramnlgateii,  nsa;  have  given  tlus 
sect  a  wider  diffinon  than  ai^  other.  Very  soob,  however, 
diSer^wes  of  <fanion  neceesuibr  iMgou  to  wnifcet  themselves 
within  it. 

Whiles  in  the  case  of  the  other  Gnosties,  their  aibitniy 
fictions  and  great  varie^  of  ^tecnlatioRS  funiabed  occadon 
fiir  the  later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  reqwcts  from  the  doc- 
trines of  their  first  masters,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predomi- 
nantly practical  tendeitcy  of  Maroon's  system,  with  its  poverty 

*  Detailed  inrndgatiom  into  HsrdonV  CBDOD-iif  tlie  New  Tntunent 
Tonld  be  oat  of  pl&ce  liFre.  Od  this  snbjecl  the  learaed  and  ingenioia 
inquiries  of  my  friends  Hahn  and  OlshauscD  may  be  csDismd,  at  also 
my  Genetic  deTelopmcnt  of  the  Gnovtic  syAeun.  On  Mucioii'a  gospel, 
see  Thila'i  edition  of  the  Apoeryirfial  wnbnga  of  tbc  New  Teitament, 
T.  1. 


disdplea,  cone.  Tertoll.  c  M.  Ub.  IV.  c 
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of  ^>eculati(in  compared  with  the  other  Gnoidc  systems,  was  the 
aource  of  ehsnges  vhich  his  fbllowen  introduced,  who  were  not 
so  exclmivdy  governed  as  he  was  himself  by  the  practical 
interest  In  order  to  supply  the  defects  which  many  of  them 
thought  they  detected  in  the  system,  they  adopted  elements 
ftDta  other  Gnostic  systems  altogether  unsuited  to  Marcion's 
theory.  Many,  Kke  the  Marckmite  Marcus,"  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  as  to  the  fonnation  of  man  ;-f-  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Supreme  Ctod  cmnmunicated  to  man  a  portion 
of  his  own  dirine  life  (the  wtviMo),  which  man  howerer  lost  by 
«n, — a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  chaiwster  of  the 
Sfarcionite  system,  WMle  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no 
fiirther  tiiong'ht  cfmceming  the  final  destiny  of  the  DemiuKe 
and  of  the  "  psychical  natures,"  the  Maroionite  Lucas,  on  the 
other  hand,  thmiglit  hhnsdf  complied  to  beliere  that  eroy- 
thing  "  psychical "  was  perishable ;  hut  that  the  ■Fyrviiortnir 
only,  wl^ch  participated  of  the  divine  life,  was  immortal.} 

In  the  case  of  Applet,  who  abandoned  for  a  Iimg  perioid  the 
predominantly  practical  tatdency  of  Harcton,  and  indulged  in 
various  q>ecnIatioa8  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  syB~ 
tem,  the  original  tMidoicy  finally  regained  il»  ascendancy  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Tertullian  draws  an  nn&vourable  pic- 
ture of  the  moral  character  of  this  man  ;  S  but  Rhodon,  a 
teacher  of  the  catholic  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, (wheee  testimony,  as  being  that  of  an  opponent,  is  beyond 
suspicion,)  fiilly  exonerates  him  of  this  chaige,  for  he  describes 
Mm  as  a  person  |  whose  moral  character  commanded  nniTersal 
respect.  Probably  it  was  the  intimacy  which  (altogether 
blameless)  subsisted  between  Apelles  and  Phtiumene,  a  certain 
female  theosojrfiist,  that  furnished  occasion  for  the  charge, 
and  nnfortunatelyat  all  times  men  are  only  too  much  disposed  to 
misjudge  all  the  actions  of  him  who  has  once  been  stigmatizfld 
as  a  h^tic.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against 
PbilnmeDe  is  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman,  and 
hence  was  betrayed  into  fanaticism, — against  Apelles,  that  he 
confirmed  her  in  her  delusion,  and  looked  upon  the  ^ciful 
discourses  that  proceeded  from  her  distempned  mind  as  reve- 

'  In  tlie  Dialogoe  de  recta  Gi)«.    Tid.  opp.  Origm,  T.  I. 

t  See  sbore  in  the  cme  of  tbe  Opbicei  and  of  Satuminus. 

t  See  Tertnll.  de  resnrrect.  cam.  e.  2.     Orig.  c  OIb.  1.  III.  c  IT. 

I  Prawcript  buret,  e.  SO.  ||  Enseb.  lib.  V.  c.  13. 
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latiotu,  wUch  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  expoiuiding.* 
The  statement  of  T^lullian,  however,  that  the  protracted  resi- 
dence of  ApelleB  in  Alexaodm  effected  a  change  in  his  Mar- 
cionile  views,  seeniB  not  improbable ;  snce  all  we  can  gather 
from  tbescattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origan,  Epiphaniuf, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambnwius,  "  De  Paradiso,"  goes  to  inti- 
mate a  modification  of  his  system,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.  And  this  will  acconnt  for  his  havit^ 
brought  ^e  visible  and  invisible  orders  of  the  world,  the  De- 
raiui^  and  the  Supreme  Grod,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments into  closer  connection  with  each  other  than  Marcion's 
principles  and  system  could  admit.  Starting  wit^  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Old  Testament  come  from  difierent  authors,  partly 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Soter,  partly  under  that  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  in  part  under  that  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  cor- 
rupted the  revelatdous  of  the  divine  thingB,t  he  was  for 
holding  &st  the  good  everywhere.  "  I  use  tdl  the  scripturea 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  he  said,  "and  gather  from  them  what 
is  profitable."  I  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  oflen  cited  by  the 
ancients,  and  which,  perhaps  in  the  tvayyiktoy  m^'  'E/Spatovc 
was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  "  Be  skilful  money-changers, 
ever  ready  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the 
true  from  the  felae  "  {yiViirSi  Som^iol  rpairifircu).  While  Mar- 
clou,  who  was  inclined  to  give  an  objective  value  to  everything. 
received  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  true  to  the  letter, 
but  ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ; 
Apelles,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old  Testament  &ble» 
wholly  destitute  of  truth.  §  We  see  exempliRed  in  this  man 
the  force  of  any  tendency  which  rules  the  minds  of  a  parti- 
cular age— the  great  difficulty,  which  individuals  who  would 
gladly  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  still  experience  in 
asserting  their  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  weight  of  the 
doalistic  principle,  though  he  acknowledged  its  incompatibility 
with  Christianity,  to  which  however  he  saw  himself  continually 
driven  back  again  by  the  power  that  it  exercised  over  hi^t 

*  His  work  of  fmtifirut,  which  has  not  reached  our  timei. 

♦  He  endeavoured,  in  a  work  wUeli  be  entitled  "  Coaoltuions,"  ™ii*- 
^ir/H'.  lo  point  out  the  contiadictioDi  in  the  Old  TeMmment. 

I  X(i  iwi  nrw  Tfcfn,  awli>H  tb  xT"'!^-     Epiphfm.  InEres-  44, 
1.2. 

§  h:9if  ri  'Uiilmlt.,  yfiM^rm.     Orig.  «.  CsU.  lib.  V.  C  54. 
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thoughts.  Accordingly,  at  an  advanced  age  he  concluded  his 
inquiries  with  the  confesaioD  that  he  could  cot  do  otherwise, 
that  he  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  btlKee  in  One  Eter- 
nal Giod,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  that  sdeotifically  to 
demonstrate  liow  all  existence  conld  be  traced  back  to  one 
original  principle  transc«ided  his  ability.  The  church -teacher 
Rhodon,  a  stranger  to  such  mental  conflicts,  could  not  under- 
stand the  confession,  and  laughed  at  him  for  professing  to  be 
a  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  that  he  only  b^ 
lieeed,  but  was  luable  to  ptwe  what  he  taught.  Apelles 
seemea  at  laat  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  disputing  on  these 
matters.  "  IJet  every  man,"  said  he,  "  stand  fest  by  his  feith ; 
for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified  shall  attain  eal- 
vation,  if  only  they  prove  their  faith  by  their  woi^." 

APPENDIX. 

I,    Concerning  the  Worship  or  CuUtts  of  the  Gnosis. 

The  diSbrent  directions  which  Gnosticism  followed,  and 
which  we  have  thua  fer  contemplated,  had  great  influence  also 
on  the  views  which  they  entertained  of  divine  worship.  The 
leaction  that  sprang  out  of  GDOsticism  gainst  every  fusion 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and  against  the  con- 
version of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  could  not  &il  to 
manifest  itself  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we 
have  already  observed  this  in  the  declarations  of  Ptol^ny 
respecting  festivals  and  fasts.  But  the  tendency,  so  opposite 
to  the  Christian  principle  of  ennobling  the  natural  and  the 
human,  (which  also  grew  out  of  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,) 
to  a  total  estrangement  from  the  world  and  to  the  deadening  of 
all  human  affections,  must,  when  consistently  carried  out  and 
pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  to  the  rending  asunder  in 
the  case  of  worship  of  all  that  Christ  had,  for  man's  benefit, 
joined  tt^ether.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on  know- 
ledge in  religion — that  twil^ht-itnowledge  which  set  up  itself 
as  the  supreme  good— -was  likely  to  end  in  a  proud  contempt 
of  all  those  means  of  grace  which  had  been  fiimished  to  the 
Christian  life ; — a  similar  tendency  having  in  iact,  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria. 
Accordingly  among  the  Christian  Gnostics  we  find  those  who 
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uud  tial  sBklyalioa  cooHsted  in  knowlec^ ;  that  in  knowledge 
nwin  had  all  that  he  wB^ed.  As  the  worid  of  sense  bad  sprang; 
out  of  an  alteaatjoo  final  the  divine,  it  was  a  de^Tadation  m 
the  transcendoit  thanga  of  Crod  to  attempt  to  reprc*eDt  them 
by  senmons,  impefect,  p^ishable  tlungs.*  But  the  same  tbeo- 
sophical  tendency  might  aiso  bring  vith  it  a  symbolical  ww- 
ehip,  full  of  roystciioufl  pomp  aitd  oeremofty  —  m  ve  see  in 
the  case  of  tba  Marcoaans,f  from  whom  IienKos  derives  the 
Idealists  (mentioDed  above),  who  rejected  all  estemal  rites 
of  religion.  By  virtue  of  the  distinction  between  a  pti/e&ieal 
and  a  pneamatiettl  Christiuiity,  they  were  led  to  distinguieh 
also  two  kmdt  of  baptism — a  baptjan  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah  of  the  payidiical  natures,  whereby  believos 
obtained  ft»g:iTeness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the 
king;dom  of  the  Demiurge ;  and  a  pneumatical  baptism,  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ  fi'om  heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby 
the  spiritual  nature  attained  to  self-consciousness  and  to  per- 
fection, and  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Pleroma.  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptimsal  formula  probably  dif- 
fered, according  as  the  candidate  received  the  _firit  or  the 
aetxmd  baptism,  was  received  into  the  cIbsb  of  psychical  or  into 
that  of  t»eumatical  Chrisiiaiw,  The  latter  was  probably 
accompoiiied  with  greatM-  pomp  than  the  ioimer.  Accortt 
ing  to  the  Gnostic  idea,  already  explained,  that  the  bapttied 
and  redeemed  paeinnatical  nature  entoed  into  a  ipintBal 
marriage  (syzygy)  with  its  oth^  half  in  the  spiritual  world 
(with  the  an^L,  i.  e.,  with  which  it  constituted  one  whole), 
they  celebrated  this  secmd  baptism  as  a  weddii^,  and  deco- 
rated the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place  like  a  bridal 
chamber.     One  baptismal  formula  far  the  Pneumatics    laa 

*  Thrir  words  are  to  be  fooiidin  IreD«]s,Iib.  I.  c  SI,  a,  4:  H*lir. 
wi  T?f  df^nm  *«3  ^tfA^ftw  ivriifiutt  /tt/rtKft^  V  tf^rwf  ««  pSufr^  WtraXiT' 

ETrsi  3>  ti1j/b  iwi*.itfittn  mlrrirt  n>  itriyvt  rii  iffim  /uyiSHf.  Tbeo- 
doceL  heeret.  fab.  L  c  10.  IF  the  CajauiteB,  attacked  bj  Tertnllian  in 
his  work  "de  Bipliinio,"  were  identical  wilb  the  Gno«tic  Cainites,  with 
whom  they  are  sometiiow  confonnded,  thefle  last  must  also  be  placed 
St  Ihe  nme  class,  «b«t,  ludeed,  tbe  general  tendescj  of  thrir  teachiDg 
would  also  wvrant.  Bat  the  reuoDS  allied  hj  thou  Cajaaitei  agiintt 
tbe  necfssit]' of  OQtirard  baptism  have  do  resemblance  vhatever  to  tbe 
wild,  Guuttical  spirit  of  tbe  Cainites  ;  and  the  sect  generall;  eihibils 
none  of  the  Gnostic  pecnliatilio 
t  A Aerents  of  Mareiu. 
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thus : — "  In  the  nune  wUcb  h  hidden  from  all  the  divinities 
and  powen  (of  the  Demiurge),  the  name  of  tnUA,'  which 
Jesus  o£  Nkiaretit  has  put  on  in  the  lig-bt-zonn  of  Christ,  the 
liriiig  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  redentptiOD  i^ 
the  angels, t — the  name  by  which  ail  things  attain  to  perfec- 
tiba.''  The  candidate  then  said,  "  I  am  titabli»htd  and  re- 
deemed,}— I  am  redeened  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  kbA. 
ftora  all  that  bekags  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
redeemed  the  soul  of  Jeani  §  by  the  living  Christ."  The 
xhole  asKmbly  then  said,"  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  vbom 
this  name  rests."  Next  they  bestowed  co  the  person  b^tized 
the  sign  of  conaeeratian  to  the  priestly  t^ce,  by  anointing 
him  with  oil  (accordii^  to  the  custom  of  the  church).  The 
oil  employed  for  this  purpose  was  a  costly  balaam ;  and  its 
precion^  &r-»preadii^  fragrance  waa  intended  to  be  a  symbol 
of  that  transeendait  bliss  di  the  Fknuna  which  had  l>een  ap- 
pMnted  for  the  ndeented.  It  ia  aiBOng  these  Marconans  that 
we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  (^extreme  unction.  The  dead 
were  anointed  with  this  balsam  mingled  with  water,  and  a  fcum. 
oi  prayer  waa  proBonnced  over  them,  to  the  eoA  that  the  souli 
of  the  departed,  fieed  from  the  Demiurge  and  all  his  powers, 
m^tbeabletorisetotheir  mother,  the Sophia.||  TheO[^tea 
also  had  umilar  fornie  of  adjuration  for  the  departed.  To  the 
same  sect  belonged  too  the  well-known  mystical  table  (the 
Ziaypafiiui),  whidi  contained  asymbt^  represeulatioD  of  their 

The  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itself  also  in 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     Hb  simple,  practical  bent 

*  T^i:iJ3>w,Mir-maifcststion(iftbeB7tlMW. 

t   Bi'f    iLMTfmra   iyyXjmit       TO   fill    SaBM   ndoBStkn,   of  wbMl  Hok 

spiritBal  aatare,  as  well  u  Ihs  aagel  beloaging  lo  it,  man  partake,  in 
order  that  both  might  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  Pleroma,  wbiefa 
neither  eoold  do  lepsnitely,  bat  only  in  mntiul  tnuoti. 

I  'TtrilfiyftMi  xti  Xi\vrfKftiii.    See  above  on  Hani. 

§  I  aafpiMe  tbat  in  the  aboire  fcrmnla  rti  "bmS  dtoold  be  read  instead 

n  Irea.  lib.  I.  c  SI.  The  prsetica  of  eiorona  at  bapdoa  «u  in  ae- 
cordaiKe  also  widi  the  theoiy  of  the  Gaostics  napeetuig  tbe  iudweliiag 
of  the  vamns  wnifuirm  ixad  onti)  rcderaption.  Exemin  (£)«;  fftfti^ 
fiiMi}  ocean  ibr  the  fin!  time,  itill  earlier  tban  in  the  Nortb  African 
church  (we  above),  in  the  Didascal.  Auatol.  £.  800,  col.  II.  D.  It  may 
bsve  been  cited  hert,  however,  not  as  a  prcaliaTlf  Onostic  custom,  but 
as  belonging  to  tlie  Alexaodriui  church  generally. 
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kept  him  remote  from  that  mysticism  which  delights  in  out- 
ward pomp  and  show,  but  at  toe  same  time  also  from  a  proud, 
contemplatiTe  idealism.  His  um  in  this  matter,  too,  was  the 
reetoradcHi  of  tiie  worship  of  God  to  its  primitive  Christiao 
form,  and  be  attacked  many  of  the  new  regulations  as  cor- 
ruptions of  that  original  umplidW.*  Thus  be  opposed, 
among  other  things,  the  custom  of  dividii^  the  service  into 
the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechnmenorum  and  the  missa 
fidelium.  He  required  that  the  catechumens  should  share  in 
all  the.  privil^es  of  their  te8cherR,t  and  not  be  dismissed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  which  introduced  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  he  insisted  that  the  holy  rite  could 
not  be  pro&ned  by  their  presence. 

It  would  indeed  be  a.  contradiction  with  what  has  Just  been 
said,  if  it  is  true  that  Marcion  was  the  authw  of  a  superstitious 
custom  (founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Coiv  xv. 
29),  which  practised  a.  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  for 
those  who  kid  died  catechumens ;  but  it  is  without  reason 
that  the  introduction  of  such  vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to 
Marcion,  to  whose  simple  spirit  such  a  superstition  was  alto- 
gether repugnant.  Even  if  the  practice  had  become  prevalent 
among  the  Marcionttes  who  in  the  fiiUi  century  bad  spread 
themselves  among  the  rural  population  of  Syria,  still  we 
should  by  no  means  be  warranted  to  infer  from  the  customs  of 
such  ignorant  and  uneducated  men,  who  were  hardly  capable 
of  comprehending  the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  was 
authorized  by  himself 4 


*  lu  all  probability  Tertallisn  bad  in  view  putienlarlf  the  Marcioc- 
-es  vhea  ti«  mjb  of  the  heretics  (Pncscript.  c.  il),  SiniBtictialem 
olant  e«M  prosmtioDem  diaciplinm,  cqjiu  penes  nos  cnram  lenocvdian 

f  To  this  point  Mardon,  by  a  forced  interpretation,  applied  tbe  pas- 
ige  in  Gal.  vi  6.    See  vol.  I.  p.  454. 
;  Tertullian  (de  ret.  carmi,  c.  48,  and  adv.  Martian,  1.  V.  c.  10)  by  : 


Murdomtes. 
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II.  Morn  and  tke  Manichiam. 

Ghristianitf  bad  come  forth  victorious  out  of  its  conflicts 
vith  that  reaction  of  the  fuDdamental  principle  of  the  old 
world  which  we  have  cont^nplated  in  the  Goostic  sects. 
Christian  Theism  had  vanqiuE^ed  Oriental  Dualism.  Gnoe- 
ticiam  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It  had  aroused 
men's  minds  to  a  thoughtfiil  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  establiidied  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  pe- 
culiar essence  of  Christianih'  and  the  subject-matter  of  its 
principal  doctrines.  After  Gnosticism  bad  thus  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  progressive  movement  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
theology,  it  retired  into  the  background ;  it  survived  only  in 
its  more  remote  consequences ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  Ibat  these  received  their  greater  significancy  as  re- 
actions E^ainst  that  Jewish-ChiistiaQ  element,  when  it  became 
still  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  GnoBticiam  had  already 
passed,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  by  the  Persian  Mani  or  Manes,  to  blend 
blether  Christianity  and  the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  Such 
attempts  were  called  fonh  by  the  intrinsic  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  those  aocient  religions.  For  the  fiicts  of  which  the 
gospel  witnesses— redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  huma- 
nity— answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  man's  religious  nature, 
which  powerfully  revealed  itself  in  those  old  religions,  and 
in  fimtastic  caprice  anticipated  that  which,  in  the  fvdness  of 
the  times,  was  destined  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  historical 
reality.'  A  superficial  judgment,  or  one  still  entangled  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  loight  therefore,  in  comparing 
Christianity  with  its  ancient  njigioos,  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
we  found  in  them  the  same  divine  element,  only  in  amoreitiulti- 
form  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter  when  the 
view  is  based  on  a  difierent  notion  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
relation  to  the  world,  and  of  creation  ;  since  in  all  those  forms 
of  the  religion  of  luture,  instead  of  the  idea  of  a  personal, 
living  Grod,  such  as  be  declares  himself  in  revelation,  the 
Pantheistic   conception  predominates.      Hence  the  seeming 

*  It  U  iu  sn«h  resembluices  of  Ibe  Cluistian  element  in  tlie  old  reli- 

£'oD  that  TertaUisa  Ihonght  he  diicoTered  the  ingenia  diaboli  ciiuedBiu 
I  divinia  sffectautis. 
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resemblance  looa  tmu&trma  itself  into  ta  eaaential  difference. 
And  if  thoee  old  reli^ons  were,  by  virtue  of  such  supposed 
reUtiombip,  to  be  adopted  into  Chnatiaiii^,  this  eould  only 
be  effected  by  serering  Christiftnity  itself  from  its  natural 
eonnecttOB  with  the  preparatory  rereUtion  of  rel^iw  in 
J-adaism,  and  by  fiunng  it  with  a  Pantheistic  rdigion  of 
nature,  and  thereby  tranafoiming^  Christianity  into  an  entirely 
diffbroit  thJDg. 

In  this  reqieot  mainly  Uanichosm  di&ra  from  Gnosticism, 
that  in  the  fwraer  the  elonent  of  an  old  Oiiental  theoK^diy 
introduces  itself  to  a  &r  greater  extent  into  Christianity, 
and  BO  appropriates  it  lussymbt^  for  ideas  foreign  to  ita  nature 
as  often  to  make  Christian  terms  appear  only  as  mere  acci- 
dents. Moreorer,  in  this  system,  which  grew  op  in  countries 
unreached  by  the  influence  of  Plalooio  philost^y  and  of 
ideas  which  were  derived  from  such  sources  Jewidi  theology 
could  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  Oriental  theosophy.  Through- 
out the  Uanichean  system  there  distinctly  glimmers  the  Zoro- 
aetrian  doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  which 
we  have  already  observed  in  the  Gnostic  systeme.  No  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  Mani  set  out  from  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciple of  the  FiiTsic  religions  view ;  that  he  was  fw  reconciling, 
for  fusing  tc^;ether,  the  Zoroastrian  snd  the  Christian  religims. 
The  renuriis  which  we  formerly  made  respeetii^  Gnosticism, 
and  the  tqipoation  of  its  whtde  mental  tendency  to  the  ori- 
ginal Pariism,*  apply  to  Manicheism  also ;  indeed  it  is  here 
still  more  strongly  marked.  That  bwwing  to  a  morose  estrange- 
ment from  the  world,  which  is  altogeUter  alien  frmn  the 
original  Parsisai,  conslitutm  a  chaiacteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Manicheism.  In  Uanicbeism  we  &id 
the  aim  to  be  perfection,  the  'utmost  possible  estrangement 
from  all  that  pofains  to  the  world ;  in  Farsinn,  a  plastic  mflu- 
ence  on  the  worid.  And  this  practical  (^pocitdon  stands  cao- 
nected  with  a  ndical  difierenoe  in  the  whole  view  of  things. 
According  to  the  original  Fanism  it  is  on  a  pure  creation, 
proceeding  from  Ormuzd,  that  Ahriman  exercises  a  disturb- 
ing, destructive  action.  Howe  the  genuine  champion  in  the 
service  of  Ormnid  has  to  combat  this  influence.  AcGOvdii^ 
to  the  Mauichean  theoiy  there  is  an  evil  principle  at  work 
in  tlie  whole  of  creation,  and  holding  in  bondage  the  eloneots 
•  See  abore,  p.  u.  ^ 
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which  came  ftran  the  kingdwii  of  light.  DelivenuKe  fi-om 
thiH  bondage,  «o  that  the  emancipated  ipiiit  may  once  more 
be  united  with  its  original  source,  is  therefore  the  highest 
Htd.  Now  it  vi  true  that,  to  account  fortfait  radical  difference, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  sappoee  that  by  a  mixture  of  FusUm 
with  Christianity,  and  wpecially  with  the  Christian  principle 
apprehended  after  a  iwe^ided  and  aaoetie&l  manner,  the  cfaa- 
raeter  of  !!^Tumi  itself  must  hare  nn^efgooe  great  alteraticoit. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  the  cf^umxture  of  two  systeniB 
might  have  given  biitb  to  a  third,  weorii^  in  its  general 
aspect  and  in  its  details  a  type  difierent  from  ^tber.  Yet 
there  is  much  in  Manichensm — as,  fiir  euunple,  the  doctrine 
of  metempaycbOMs,  <ilt  a  soul  fettered  in  eveiy  part  of  nature ; 
the  reverence  dtown  by  die  perfect  Maniefaeui  for  all  that 
has  life,  winch  arose  crom  bi«  belief  that  the  same  spirit  of 
heavenly  origin  is  more  or  less  straitly  impriscmed  and  con- 
fined in  all  natural  f^jects ;  the  cautious  fear  which  it  gave 
rise  to  of  injuring  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree — which  betrays  a 
striking  affinity  betweoi  Manicheism  and  that  religion  which 
is  the  most  widely  extended  in  Asia,  which,  through  its  insti- 
tutiona,  akin  to  the  immasticiBm  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
through  the  feelings  of  gentlenew  and  of  Belf-«u:ri£cing 
benevolence  wtuch  it  awakened,  becMne  to  many  tribes 
a  means  of  trandtim  from  the  wildest  barfaarinn  to  semi- 
MvilizatioD — we  mean  Buddhism.*  Moreover  we  are  net 
mtrdy  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  eomparing  the  inner  cha- 
racter of  the  two  systems,  but  there  are  distinct  outward  and 
historical  tndicatione  which  go  &r  to  show  that  Mani  attached 
himself  to  Buddhism,  having  Tieited  couBtriea  wha«  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had  ali<eady  spread  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Mani,  (if  we  may  consider  in  this 
light  one  from  whose  writings  Mani  is  ninwaed  to  have 
drawn  lugcly,)  Western  tradition,  which  is  bnilt  on  many  mis- 
apprehended ftiets,  names  Buddat.    And  of  bim  it  relstes  that 

*  In  the  Ant  edition  of  mj  Church  Hiatory  i  had  sUnded  only  m  a 
CQiBor;  mj  ta  the  relatianuiip  of  Hanicheum  aod  Baddhiam ;  i(  is 
the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Baur  (coostitutiii^  an  epoch  is  thit  departaMnt 
trfhiMorj)  ihM  in  his  work  on  the  Mamchean  Bjilem  (Tubiogen,  1S31) 
he  has  fiill]>  exhUiited  and  ufoUed  this  vcJatiaDih^,  ai>d  thus  opened  a 
new  path  fat  th«  genetic  expoaition  or  Maniehdsm. 
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□e  pretended  to  have  been  miraculously  bom  of  a  virgin. 
Something  simiUr  occurs  also  in  the  namitivea  of  the  birtii 
of  Buddha,  when  he  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Mani- 
chean«  taught  eipresely  that  Mani,  Buddaa,  Zoroaster,  Christ, 
and  the  Sun  are  die'same  ;*  and  this  view  agrees  entirely  with 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  Buddha  manifested  himself  on  earth 
at  different  times,  under  diiferent  forms  of  human  ezistoice, 
either  real  or  apparent,  and  that  in  all  these  different  maniies- 
tations  he  published  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  cave  in  the 
province  of  Turkistan,  and  when  he  came  forth  Irom  it  be  set 
up  the  pretension  of  havii^  received  special  revelations.  Now 
sacred  grotbM  occupy  an  important  place  amoi^  tlie  sanc- 
tuaries of  Buddhima,  and  in  modem  times  such  moniunents  of 
this  religion  have  been  discovered  in  the  districts  borderii^  on 
Persia  and  Bactria.^ 

It  is  highly  proteble  that  in  the  public  life  of  Mani  two 
epochs  ought  to  be  distinguished.  And  this  view  of  tbe  matter 
seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by  all  our  hist(sical  notices  of  him. 
In  the  first,  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend  tc^^etber 
Faxsism  and  Christianity ;  in  the  second,  he  has  already  in  his 
traveb  become  acquainted  with  Buddhism.  From  it  a  new 
I%ht  arose  upon  him,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  now 
attained  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  tliree 
religions.  Dualian  was  now,  in  his  case  gradually  to  pass  at 
last  into  the  theory  of  the  pantheistic  one.  For  we  cannot 
help  conudering  Buddhism  (although  this  view  has  been 
denied  by  many  in  modem  times)  as  one  phwomenal  phase 
of  Pantheism ;  as  indeed  we  must  regard  in  this  light  every 
doctrine  which  does  not  recognise  God  as  a  self-conscious 
cause  of  existence,  that  acts  freely  and  with  design.  The 
Dualism  of  Buddhism  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
Parsism.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that  in  it  stands 
opposed  to  tlie  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting  influ- 
ence insinuates  itself  into  the  creation  of  the  latter.  But  it 
means  by  Dualism  nothing  else  than  that  the  Divine  Being 

tXHt  1m  xml  rh  kMj  J>w.  See  Jacob.  TollU  insigms  i^erarii  ItaLid. 
Trsjeot.  1S96,     P.  134. 

t  See  tbe  work  of  C.  Bitter.  Die  Stnpa's,  oder  die  architektonischen 
tMikmale  der  indisbaktriBdieu  Kouigsatnuse  and  die  KoloBse  von  Bami- 
vau.  Berlu,  1838.    3. 30,  n.  d.  C 
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ja  under  the  neceseit;  of  passii^  out  of  itself  into  manifes- 
tation ;  and  the  problem  then  arises,  how  from  this  mani- 
feetation  it  is  to  revert  to  pure  being.  Of  this  fonn  of  Duol- 
iam,  in  its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  element,  the  same 
may  be  said  as  was  said  of  the  apparent  Neo-Platonic  Dual- 
ism, described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  There  are 
two  factors  in  it — the  Spirit  or  God,  and  nature  or  matter. 
When  the  Spirit  passes  out  of  itself  into  nature,  then  there 
comes  into  exist«ice  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of 
appearance,  of  Sanaara — the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes 
more  and  more  numbed  in  nature,  more  completely  estrang;ed 
from  itself,  even  to  entire  unconsciousness.  In  nian  it  has  to 
pass  through  various  stages  of  development  and  purification 
again  before  it  can  be  wholly  released  from  the  constraining 
bonds  of  nature.  Then  being  stripped  of  all  limited,  indivi- 
dual existence,  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  oneness  with  the 
primal  Spirit,  from  which  all  life  has  flowed,  and  thereupon 
passes  into  it.  This  is  to  become  Nirwana.  Thus  arises  the 
oppoution  between  the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement  from  itself, 
in  the  world  of  manifestation  or  of  appearance  (Sansara, 
Maia) ;  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit  (Nirwana).  It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Buddhistic  mode  of  view,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  unity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  its  Dualism, 
that  it  describes  the  highest  stage  of  perfection  to  be  that 
point  of  consciousness  at  wiiich  Sansaia  and  Nirwana  have 
become  one ;  when  the  Spirit,  no  longer  afiected  by  appear- 
ances, can  energize  freely  with  them,  and  amidst  the  world 
of  semblance,  and  recognising  it  as  a  semblance,  and  in  its 
necessity,  thinks  pure  bdng  only'^the  entire  oneness  of  the 
present  and  the  fiiture  worlds.*     Thus  Buddha  descends  to  the 

•  This  non-differeDce  of  Sansara  and  Kirwana  ii  a  main  posilion  of 
Buddbislio  viidom ;  eee  Scbmidt'g  Eseaj s  on  the  fandameDtal  doctrines 
of  Baddhisui,  id  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersborg  Acsdem;  of  Sciencea, 
vol.  I.  Ifi32,  pp.  233  and  23S  ;  also,  tlie  History  of  the  [^lern  Moguls, 
written  from  a  Buddhistic  point  of  view,  in  the  German  translation  by 
Schmidt,  published  at  PelersbuT^  in  18S9,  in  which  (p.  271)  it  is  said 
of  a  wist  man  thai  "  be  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingcecs  of  all 
IliingB.  and  attained  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing  terrible 
either  in  SaneanL  or  Nirwana."  We  may  here  compare  the  language  of 
Jacob  BiBhmen,  which  no  doubt  admits  of  being  underBlDod  in  another 
■ense  tbaa  that  of  the  patitheistia  Bnddhism :  "  He  to  whom  eternity  is 
aa  time,  and  time  as  eternity,  is  delivered  from  all  acrite."  I  hare 
chiefly  taken  fbr  the  basia  of  my  statement  of  Boddhistic  doctrioes  th« 

TOI.  II,  U 
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world  of  Sensara  for  the  redemption  of  tbe  aonls  imprisoned 
therein,  and  both  ue  one  to  him. 

In  all  coses  where  Mani  r^reaented  his  ideas  in  images  of 
sense,  he  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism ;  but  he  introduced 
into  them  Buddhistic  ttotwiu.  Now  we  meet  with  varioua 
fbnns  of  representation  in  the  Manic^ean  system — those  in 
wliich  a  F^rnc  investiture  is  the  more  prominent,  -and 
which  exhibit  a  kingdom  of  evil  activdy  attacking  tbe  king- 
dom of  I^ht ;  and  thoee  which  seem  to  have  more  of  a 
Grecian  colouring,  and  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  tbe 
oppositioii  between  God  and  matter.*  We  might'  indeed 
rappose  that  the  latter  mode  of  representatitm  sprang  from  a 
transference  of  Hani's  doctrines  into  the  HeUenic  style  and 
language.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  Bnddlnstic 
principles  with  which  Mani  had  fliaed  his  Zoroastrian  ideas, 
we  shall  latber  see  in  it  an  original  form  of  i^iprehennon,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  Buddha. .  Moreover,  Mani  Mm- 
self  may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  differently,  according 
as  he  employed  conceptions  and  forms  of  the  understanding, 
after  the  manner  of  Buddhism,  or  adopted  the  Fandc  mode  of 
representation,  wliich  made  use  of  symbols  chiefly. 

If  the  two  systems  of  religion  wliich  Mani  cwnhined  with 
Christianity  are  considei^  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  matter  will  shape  itself  as  IbllowB.  In  its  doctrine  of  a 
conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  good  and  of  evil,  of  the  miseion 
of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd  to  exert  a  shaping  influence  on  the 
world,  and  thus  to  counteract  tbedestmctiTe  influence  of  Ahri- 
man,  and  also  in  its  doctrine  of  the  final  victory  awaiting  the 
kingdom  of  light,  and  of  the  glorious  regoieration  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  the  leeorrection,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  presents  a 
point  of  agreement  and  union  with  Christianity.  Moreorer,  tbe 
central  idea  of  Christianity,  the  general  idea  of  redemption, 
might  probably  adjust  itself  to  the  need  of  purification  here 
supposed ;  but  the  more  precise  apprehension  of  the  notion  of 
redemption,  the  doctrine  of  a  penonal,  historical  Redeemer, 

cssnys  of  Schmidt  Juit  referred  (o,  and  those  which  arcfoDDdin  the  nme 
MoiKun  for  the  jeir  1B34,  vol.  II, 

*  So  asjs  Aleisnder  of  Ljcopolii,  ia  his  work  cg^nit  tbe  Manl- 
chean*  in  Combcfia.  Onemrum  patrom  inclanDm  BovtuimBm. 
Paris,  1673,  P.  IL  f.  4,  where  he  laj*  of  Hiai,  kfx."  iriSm  Sh.  <U> 
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vaa  MHnethin^  foreigii  to  tiik  gyttem.  On  the  other  hand, 
BuddhUm  testifies  most  diftmctly  to  the  eooadoamete  of  the 
need  of  a  redempticHi,  and  th&t  too  of  one  to  be  effected 
through  a  true  entrance  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  fcmns  of 
human  nature  (the  incaniBtia&  of  the  Buddha).  But  this 
lesemblanoe  between  Christian  and  Buddhiitic  ideas  ii  how- 
ever only  m  qtpeannce  ;  for  the  C^uistian  notion  of  the 
redemption  and  of  the  Bedeemra  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  the 
Christian  notions  of  tliat  from  whicli  man  is  to  be  redeoned, 
viz.  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  tiie  suprrane  cause  of  the  redemp- 
tion, viz.  God.  But  the  Christian  notion  of  sin,  which  is 
grounded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  quite  fbredgn  to 
Buddhism.  The  worid  of  appearance,  tlie  Sansara,  in  bo  &r 
as  it  holds  the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  is  tiie 
cause  of  all  eriL  Hence  the  tonpter  in  the  theory  of  Buddh- 
ism, who  answers  to  Satan  in  the  Christian  representation,  is- 
not  on  intelligence  fallen  from  his  allegiance  to  Grod,  nor  eren^ 
as  in  the  Parsic  gntaa,  an  originally  evil  principle ;  but  he  is 
the  king  of  the  ghimnns  (Demons),  who  stand  at  the  head  or 
the  third  world,  or  the  world  of^  sensual  pleasures  and  of 
changeable  fiffms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  souls 
in  bonds  within  the  Saiisaiu,  of  preventing  them  frmu  rising 
to  tiie  ITirwana,  deceives  Aaa  with  many  a  delusive  show. 
He  is,  in  short,  nature  personified,  which  seeks  to  retain  every- 
tUng  witliin  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  enticements  the  spirit 
must  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Redemption  there- 
fore is  tlie  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  of  the  metempsychoais,  through  which  the  spirits 
fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature  must  wander — it  is  the  spirit's 
return  to  itself.  The  final  ead  of  it  is  the  becoming  Mirwana,. 
and  the  means  whweby  tliis  end  is  attained  is  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  tiie  spirit,  and  of  the  world  of 
appearance.  And  as  Budditism  kiuiwB  no  personal  God,  but 
eubetitntes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit,  it 
could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplislied  by  this 
person  once  for  alL  On  the  contrary,  it  supposes  a  multitude 
of  manifestations  of  Buddha,  which  tliereupon  ccanmence  new 
periods  in  tiie  iustory  of  the  world.  And  every  man,  by  freot^  . 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  tlie  Sansara,  is  capable  of  raising- 
himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha;  for  in  all  Ibexe 
h2 
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exists  in  fiict  <me  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Kani's  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  eleet,  we  find  much  which  is  in  affinity 
with  these  views,  mixed  up  however  with  Panic  and  Chris- 
tian ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to 
lead,  Farsism  approaches  nearer  to  CliristiaJiity  than  Buddhism. 
For,  according  to  the  latter,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive 
manifestations  of  Buddha  is  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit,  and,  after 
the  spirit  shall  have  gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element 
that  is  held  bound  under  the  fetters  of  Sansara,  to  accomplish  its 
'  return  to  the  original  unity  of  the  universal  spirit.  We  sbaU  see 
bow  Mani's  doctrine  agrees  on  this  head  more  fully  wilh  Buddh- 
ism than  with  Farsism.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot 
deny,  that  although  Buddhism,  besides  the  notion  of  redemp- 
tion, contains  many  isolated  practical  elements,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  self-sacrificing  love,  self-denial,  which  might  pro- 
perly be  combined  with  Christian  ideas,  it  has,  nevertheless,  less 
that  is  in  affinity  with  Christianity  than  Farsism  baa ;  and  that 
the  predominant  spirit  of  specu^tive  Buddhism  might  ea^y 
exert  such  an  influence  on  the  Christian  doctrines  brought  in 
connection  with  it,  as  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  true  Christian 
import— a  remark  which  we  shall  find  corrobamted  t^  a  closer 
examination  of  Manichosm. 

Having  cmivinced  ourselves  that  an  outward  and  inner  con- 
nection exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddliism,  this  result 
will  have  a  lendeni^  to  modify  our  view*  of  the  relation 
between  several  of  die  GnosUc  systems  and  Buddhism.  It 
«alls,  no  doubt,  for  special  cantion  lest  we  &11  into  the  error 
«f  tracii^  to  such  outward  influences  what  may  be  satis&c- 
torily  and  sufficiently  explained  by  an  inwawi  intellectual 
.affinity.*  Analogies  of  this  sort,  having  a  perfectly  internal 
origin,  often  recur  in  the  historical  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, wherever  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have 
sprui^  up.  And  all  these  may  easily  be  recognised  aa 
earlier  stt^^es  of  religious  development  which  here  and  there 
have  mix^  themselves  up  with  Christianity ;  and  to  this  cate- 

*  Thai  Schmidt,  in  bis  Essay  od  tbe  affinit]' of  Gnostico-tbeosophic 
'  dofitrincs  with  the  relioioaa  systenit  of  the  East,  opedolly  Buddhiim 
(L«psic,  1828),  has  erideDtly  gone  loo  Git  in  tbi*  rcipiict. 
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gory  belongs  alao  the  pantheistic  elemeot  of  Buddhiim.*  But 
now,  as  we  find  in  Muiidieism  bo  much  that  is  in  affinity  with 
the  earlier  Gnodtic  Bystema,  and  as  tlie  derivation  of  the  former 
irom  the  influeoce  of  Budtlhism  is  historically  eatablished,  the 
question  may  perhaps  arise  whether  we  ought  not  to  suppose  a 
common  source  from  which  those  earlier  systems  drew  as  well 
as  this  last  ?  \ 

We  will  then  first  of  all  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  educa- 
tion of  Mani.  With  T^;ard  to  his  history,  we  possess  two 
distinct  aouTCea  of  information,  which  agree  in  only  a  few 
particulars,  while  in  all  other  respects  they  Eire  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  each  other — a  Greek  aud  au  Oriental  venuon  of 
it.  The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epipbones,  of  the 
ecclewistical  historians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  all 
point  to  one  comm<Hi  source  { — the  Acts  of  a  disputation  said 
to  have  been  held  with  Mani  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Cascar.§ 
But  those  Acts  have  come  down  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  in  & 
very  questionable  shape.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek,  they 
appear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  which  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  version  from  the 
Syriac.jl      These  Acts  manifeatly  contain  an  ill-connected 

•  Wlien,  ID  Ibe  lesendi  of  BaddhLim,  it  is  related  of  «  Buddha 
that  he  addressed  binb  and  fishes,  who  mosl  drvautif  listened  to  liim, 
and  that  be  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipatioD  of  the 
spirits  imprisoaed  in  theM  creatures  from  the  bonds  of  SancatB,  the 
story  is  entirely  coDsistent  with  the  retigiooa  consdausneBS  of  this  pan- 
theistic theory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  irtieu  we  find  a  Bimilar  story 
in  the  life  of  St.  Frauds,  we  oul^  see  in  this  latter  case  bow  near  (lie 
aberration  of  an  eccentric  Teligioos  teeling  may  verge  on  a  position 
which  is  wholly  fbreign  to  and  inconusient  with  the  Chiistiau  con- 
sciaxtsness.  [See  also  the  Life  of  8.  Philip  Neri  of  the  Oralorj-.—En^.  E(L] 

t  For  example,  (he  gradual  de-n>irituaiitiiig  of  the  world  in  the 
Ophitic  system ;  the  thoroughly  Buddhitdc  idea  that  he  who  has  attained 
to  the  Nirvana  in  the  mi(£t  of  the  Sansara  is  lord  overthe  latter,  can 
perform  all  miisclei ;  in  Caniocratianigm,  that  he  is  eien  superior  to  the 
mundane  deities,  who  are  bemgs  still  snbject  to  change. 

X  Easebint,  who  wrote  beiore  this  source  of  information  became 
known,  was  unable  to  say  anything  relative  to  Hants  personal  liistory. 

§  If  there  is  no  mistake  here  in  the  name,— if  it  was  not  raider 
Curhte  (Pi^),  in  Mesopotamia, — according  to  what  we  moat  allow 
1o  be  a  very  uncertain  conjectore. 

II  Jerome  reports  (De  viL  illuatr.  72^  that  these  Acts  were  written 
originally  in  Syiiac ;   bat  the  first  oneutal  author  who  shows  any 
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nanative,  mvouring  in  so  small  degree  of  the  romajitic. 
Altboug;h  there  is  B<Hne  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it — «s,'for 
instance,  in  the  statement  of  doctrine  there  is  much  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  its  agree- 
inent  with  other  representations — stiU  the  Greek  author  seenu, 
from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  customs,  to  liave 
introduced  a  g^eat  deal  that  is  antrue,  by  bringing  ita  and 
emifimnding  tt^ether  disccMdant  stories,  through  an  uncritical 
judgment  and  exaggeration.*  How  difficult  it  was  for  a 
Greek  io  enter  into  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to 
his  own  is  but  too  well  known. 

In  some  few  points  we  may,  even  with  the  sean^  means 
we  possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  trace  the 
misapprehensions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories. 
The  first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrines  is  derived  from  a 
Sarocai  merSiant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by 
many  journeys  to  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  had  accumulated 
A  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Grecian  philosophies. 
This  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  lived  near  the  times  of  the 
■apostles — a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  an 
-anachronism  ;  for  otherwise  Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few 

f  Derations  after  the  same  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of 
ythianus  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Terebinth,  who  afler- 
wards  called  himself  Buddas.  We  have  already  stated  what, 
without  any  question, 'is  to  be  understood  here  by  the  name 
Buddas.t     Now  if  it  is  clear  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to 

ACqnihituiCe  -with  these  Acts  vm  Serenu,  the  bishop  of  Aimanma  ia 
Egypt,  vho  wrote  aboat  the  yesr  9T8.  See  Reuindot,  hiat.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  40.  Hii  account  diff^  howerer.  in  many  respects,  from  the 
rerigion  of  the  Acta  vhich  hai  come  down  to  us.  It  is  indeed  mnch 
more  simple ;  a  ftct  which  seems  to  show  that  his  copy  of  the  Acts 
was  not  the  same  with  ours,  bat  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps 
the  original  from  which  onrs  has  been  deriTed.  Heradian  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  says  (Photins,  cod.  95)  that  a  certain  H^emonins  was  the 
compiler  of  those  Grecian  Acts. 

•  Beausobre  properly  rejected  the  Western  narratives,  whose  want  of 
*othenticity  he  satiB&ctorily  proved,  and  confined  himself  wholly  to 
the  Oriental.  The  objections  nrged  by  Hoabeim  against  this  coarse 
possess  bnt  little  force. 

f  It  has  been  justly  obserred  that  the  Greek  name  Tifi&'rSit  is 
perhaps  only  a  translatiim  of  Ibe  Chsldee  K^Q43,  by  which  the 
Targnma  reoder  the  Hebrew  word  riTtf,  which  the  Alezandrisn*  again 
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undeistand  any  hutorical  penon,  the  name  of  ScTtiuan  also,  as 
such  a  designation,  becomes  equally  auspicious.  One  ia  natu- 
eally  inclined  to  take  it  as  aimply  a  geogispliical  name  refer- 
ring to  those  nations  among'  which  Buddlusro  fist  extended 
its^.  However,  we  shall  not  voitare  to  express  a  decided 
oj»iiion  on  the  point,  espedally  as  letters  of  Maoi,  addressed 
to  a  peraoD  of  this  name,  are  cited.* 

The  Orimtal  nartatiTes  possess  much  more  of  intenud  con- 
sistency. They  aie  found,  it  ia  true,  in  historians  of  moch 
more  recent  diie  than  the  Grecian  sources ;  but  the  Oriental 
vriteiB  have  undoubtedly  aTailed  th«nselves  of  older  records, 
in  usin^  which,  moreoTer,  they  \rere  not  liable  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors  with  the  Greeks.f 

Rightly  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  such  a.  man  as 
Bfani,  we  must  fignre  to  oursoiTes  the  circumstances  and  relo* 
tions  under  which  he  was  educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Per- 
sian ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  this  case  Persia  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  strict  sense,  or  whetlier  it  refers  only  to 
tome  province  bdong;ing  to  the  great  Persian  Mnpire.  In 
&vaur  of  the  lattor  interpretatioD  is  the  &ct  that  tSam  com- 
posed  his  workt  in  the  Syriac  language ;  from  which  it  might 
be  concluded  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  those  provioces  of 
the  Persian  empire  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  ttxigue. 
This  iact,  however,  by  itself,  proves  nothing  ;  for  even  with- 
out this  inference  it  would  ea^y  admit  of  being  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Syriac,  through  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  Persiau  Christiana  with  the  Syrian  church,  had  very 
early  become  the  writtei  language  of  the  Persian  thecdo- 
giaus.  In  winch  case  Hani  may  have  been  induced  to  emplt^ 
this  language  (although  it  was  not  his  vernacular  tongue), 

translate  TviA^Sn.  Another  hjjxAerai  hu  been  started  hj  Ritt^r,  in 
the  work  above  referred  to,  p.  £9,  vis.  that  the  Gredied  name  Tere- 
bbthos  is  based  an  a  predicate  of  Bnddlia,  origiualiiiB  in  ihose  countries 
where  Bilani  became  acqnunted  wilh  Bnddliism, — Tere-Hintu,  lord  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  ii  a  point  on  which  nothing  certain  can  be  aacertained. 
Possibly  Terebiath  mav  have  been  an  historical  perKin,  to  whom  man; 
thion  awribed  to  Boddha  had  heeu  transfeired. 

•  Vid.  Fabrioii  bibl,  Gnec.  vol.  VII.  f.  316. 

t  The  oriental  narratives  in  Herbelota  Bibliothfeqne  Orientale,  rob  v, 
Hani,— in  the  Persian  higlorian  Mirkhond'E  Hietor;  of  the  Sassanides, 
cited  in  Silvestre  de  Sacj,  MAnoires  snr  diveises  AntiqaitSi  de  la  Perte. 
Paris,  1793.    In  Abnlpharag.  and  Pooocle,  Specimen  W.  Arab. 
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by  the  hope  of  promoting  by  thu  means  the  iDtroduction  of 
hia  doctrine  into  other  countries.  He  is  said  to  have  spmi^ 
from  a  &mily  of  the  M^^ians  (the  Feruan  saeerdotal  caste) ; 
at  the  age  of  manbood,  if  these  statemoits  are  trustvorthyT 
he  embraced  Christiaiiity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  church 
in  Ehvaz  or  Ahrai,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Persian  province 
Huzitis.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  Mani  had  been 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficieiitly  informed  with  r^;ard  to  bis  eariy 
history  to  be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  abandoned  the  religion  of  his  &thers  and  embraced  Chris- 
tiajiity  from  an  honest  conviction,  and  afterwards,  offended  at 
the  form  which  the  teaching'  of  the  churoh  had  given  to  it,  he 
returned  in  hia  soul  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  earlier 
religion,  under  the  belief  that  by  being  combined  with  these 
Christianity  first  assumed  its  true  and  proper  light ;  or  wiiether 
from  the  very  first  he  had  been  attracted  to  Christianity  by 
its  affinity  to  many  Persian  views,  without  noticing  the  essen- 
tial difference  which  might  exist  among  similar  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  sense  and  position  they  assumed  in  Chris- 
tianity or  in  the  Persian  religion.  In  the  latter  case  he  was 
from  the  beginning  simply  trying  to  construct  a  reiigioua 
system  of  his  own,  by  fusing  t<^ther  Persian  and  Christian 
dements. 

The  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  empire,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Parthians,  had  called  forth  a  desire  among  the 
Persians  to  purify  the  rel^on  of  their  fathers  from  all  foreign 
elements,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  splendour.  Consequentfy, 
disputes  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  consid^ed  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster  1  especially  on  several  points  which  had 
been  left  undecided  by  the  previous  religious  tradition,  as,  for 
example,  whether  a  primal  essence  was  to  be  supposed,  exalted 
above  the  two  conflicting  principles.  Deliberatiois  were  Iteld 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  questions  in  dispute ;  and 
pretended  prophets  arose,  who  were  for  settling  every  diffi- 
culty by  divine  in^iratitHi.*  The  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itself  in  opposition 
to  aU  the  foreign  religions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  waa 
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brought  into  collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  uuder  the 
Fafthian  ^vemment  had  beeD  suffered  to  advance  nndisturbed. 
Amidst  such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  occur  to  one 
of  a  lively  and  profound  mind,  like  Mani,  that  he  was  called 
to  work  such  a  refbnnation  of  Christianity,  which  an  inter- 
mixture of  Judaism  had  corrupted,  as  should  sever  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  latter,  and  bring  it  into  more  inti- 
mate union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Mani 
— as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mohammed — gave  himself  out 
to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.*  Hereby  lie  in 
no  wise  understood  the  Holy  Chwt,  but  a  human  person,  an 
enli^tened  teacher  promised  by  Christ,  who  was  further  to 
develop  the  religion  revealed  by  him,  in  agreement  with  hie 
spirit,  and  pnriiying  it  from  the  corruptions  of  Ahriman,  espe- 
cially from  those  which  had  sprung  from  its  combination  with 
Judiusm,  to  lead  the  faithful  to  a  conviction  of  those  truths 
which  in  the  earlier  times  men  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  !By  him  that  perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  givoi 
of  which  Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  for 
some  future  period,  1  Cor.  xiii.  10. ^  Accordmgly  Mani  could 
consistently  denominate  Imnself  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ.  Accordingly 
the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  hia  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundajnenti, 
which  was  so  famous  among  the  Manicheaiis)  opened  with  the 
fallowing  words:  "Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  through  the  election  of  God  the  Father,  These  are 
the  words  of  salvation  from  the  eternal  and  living  fountain.''^ 
He  first  came  forward  with  these  pretea^ions  towards  the  close 
<^  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapur  I.  (Sapor),  circa  270 
A.D.  To  an  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  lively  imagination,  he 
united  varied  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  hb  doc- 
trines. He  is  said  to  have  been  dbtinguished  among  his 
countrymen  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  ;§  as  a  painter 

*  See  MirkhoDd  in  8ae;,  p.  304 Tit  Bostr.  c  Mamch.  lib.  III.  in 

Canisii,  lect.  anUq.  ed.  Basuaae  and  Galland.  bibl.  pstr.  T.  V.  f.  326. 

t  See  Ada  cnm  Felice  Manicbceo,  lib.  I.  c  9.  0pp.  Augnstuii, 
T.  VIII.  X  AnguBtin.  c.  epiGt.  fundamenti,  c  G. 

%  He,  boweTer,  pc»sr««i'd  no  great  knowleilae,  doubtless,  in  (hete 
Ecieacei.     Yet  il  i*  highlj  probable  Ibal  a  good  deal  in  hia  system  tlood 
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the  liune  of  his  talents  long  sturivcd  in  Penda.  Id  (he  outset 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  &vour  of  the  prince  ;  but  when 
his  heretical  doctrines,  as  they  were  rezarded  bj  the  Magiana, 
came  to  be  known,  he  was  obliged — if  any  confidence  c-aa  be 
placed  in  the  later  l^fends,  and  if  the  hypothesis  was  not  in- 
vented to  account  &r  the  different  portions  of  his  doctrine — 
to  seek  safety  fitiro  penecution  by  fli^.  He  now  made  dis- 
tant journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  dwelt  for  a 
long  time  in  Turkistan.  At  all  eventa,  his  longer  residence 
in  the  latter  province  seems  to  have  had  on  important  influence 
on  the  ultimate  sliape  of  his  opinions.  For  it  was  here  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Bnddhism,  which  acquired  so  great 
an  influence  on  his  mind  as  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his 
whole  way  of  thinking,  and  to  make  tum  anbnu^  the  wide 
scope  of  blending  together  all  the  three  religions.  From 
one  of  the  grottos  conseci'ated  to  Buddhism  be  issued  forth, 
with  those  symbolical  pictures  wliich  were  deugned  sensibly 
to  set  forth  the  doctrines  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  in  his  retiiWeat,  by  divine  revelations. 
These  ^mbols  were  long  preserved  in  lively  lemembiance 
among  Uie  Persians,  under  the  name  of  £rtenki-Mani. 

Afler  the  death  of  Sapor,  a.d,  272,  Mani  retained  to  Perma, 
where,  blether  with  bis  pictures,  he  was  well  received  by 
Hormiu  (Hormisdas),  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  asaignea 
to  him,  as  a  safe  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Desk«eh,  at 
Chusistan  in  Susiana.  But  tfaiij  prince,  after  &  rdgn  of  less  than 
two  complete  years,  was  succeeded  by  Behram  (Vamnee).  He 
also  at  Rrst  evinced  a  fiivourable  disposititm  towards  Mani, 
but  perhaps  only  in  appeanmce,  and  with  a  view  to  lull  him 
and  his  followers  into  security.  He  caused  a  disputation  to  be 
held  between  Mani  and  the  Magians,  which  resulted  in  Mani 
being  pronouaced  a  heretic.  Befusing  to  recant,  he  was  flayed 
alive,*  and  his  skin  stufied  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the 
city  DjondishapuT,  a.d.  277,1  as  a  terrcn-  to  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Buddhist-Zoroastrian- 
Christian  system  of  doctrine  tai^ht  by  Mani. 

clo8elj>  coDnecled,  when  divested  of  iU  iii;thic<U  dreM,  vilh  a  psrtUl  and 
defective  knowledge  of  time  uueacea. 

*  A  cruel  mode  of  panialimeDt,  which  vsa  doabtless  reaorted  to  iu  the 
^«. 

t  The  chronolog}'  in  this  case  is,  it  most  be  Bdmilted,  qnite 
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It  ia  still  ft  disputed  quwtioii  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  absolute  Dualism  ia  the  starting-poiiit,  and  conse- 
c]u«ntly  vhether  the  hypothesis  of  a  oommon  prinuple  from 
vhich  both  Onnuzd  and  Ahiiman  were  to  derive  tb^  being, 
viz.  time  without  end  and  vithont  beginning,  the  Zervan  Aca- 
nne  (anawerii^  to  the  Gnostic  seou,  ^v^oc,  and  to  the  Neo- 
FlatMuc  □>■),  arose  oat  of  a  speculative  need  of  reducing  the 
duality  to  a  high^  unity ;  or  whether  the  recognition  of  such  a 
j^mal  unity  was  the  original  doctrine,  whicii,  however,  before 
the  piedominance  of  a  dualistic  theory  in  life,  had  been  driven 
in  die  background  of  the  consciousness.  Frcrni  the  procla- 
mation, still  extant,*  of  Uihr  Nerseh,  the  Perakn  general 
and  grsad-vizier,  published  upon  his  invasion  of  Annaiia, 
A.D.  450,  it  is  clear  that  at  that  date  the  aclcnowledgment 
of  a  primal  essence,  which  existed  before  the  contiariety  mimi- 
fested  itself  in  creation,  was  an  article  of  the  Persian  orthodosy. 
We  find  here  a  view  of  the  matter  which  is  akin  to  that 
Gnostic  scheme  that  reduced  Dualism  to  a  unity,|  and  sup- 
posed the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil  to  be  somehow  necee- 
sanr  in  the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of 
evil  i«  in  this  document  derived  from  the  supreme  enenee, 
from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is  die  Perehoftee, 
which  God  spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty, 
which  must  once  make  its  appearance,  before  all  couU  diape 
itself  into  a  certain  and  stable  existoioe.}  The  oppoeits 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  Dualism  was  maintmned  by  the 
MagusEeian   sect,S  and  the  latter  was  followed  by  Man!. 

*  Fint  comimiTiiratedly  gi.  Kbrtin  ie  bjs  HAnoins  histariqnes  Gt 
c&^raphiqnM  mr  rAim^iiie,  Parii,  1B19,  T.  II.  p.   173, — bat  more 

Ally  after  auotber  recenuon,  in  tbe  History  of  the  religiooa  wars  be- 
tireen  Armenia  and  Perua,  composed  1jy  the  Armenian  bishop  Eliuens, 
and  tTBufilated  from  Che  Armeoiiui  into  Engliah  by  Prof.  Nemnui. 
London,  IBaO.     P.  ll.ff. 

t  See  above,  p.  IG. 

i  This  remarkable  view  \a  expressed  in  tbe  tbllowicg  langnage  :— 
"Before  heaven  or  earth  eiisled,  the  great  god  Zervan  prayed  a  thousand 
years,  and  spake  ;  '  Were  I  perchance  to  obtain  a  son,  Vormist  (Ormnzdj, 
who  will  create  heaven  and  earth  ?'  and  he  begat  tiro  in  his  body, 
one  try  virtne  of  his  prayer,  the  other  became  he  said  perchtmct."  Tbe 
flnt  was  Ahriman,  the  son  of  doubt,  the  pKncipIe  which  makes  every- 
thing a  question.  We  here  perceive  the  fountain-head  of  later  Christiiui 
■ecte,  in  vhich  Satan  iraa  deagnated  u  the  flrst-bom. 

§  See  SbBhrietSm,  in  Hyde,  1.  C.  p.  S9B. 
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Thus  he  was  able  to  transfer  tbe  Peman  Dualism  to  the 
Buddhist  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Accordingly  he  supposed  two  principles,  abaolutely  opposed 
to  each  other,  with  ^eir  opposite  creations ;  on  the  one  side 
God,  the  original  good,  irom  whom  nothing  but  good  can 
proceed,  and  from  whom  all  destmctioQ,  punishment,  corrup- 
tion is  alien ;  the  primal  light,  from  whom  pure  light  radiates ; 
— on  the  other  side,  original  evil,  which  can  work  only  by 
destroying,  decompo^g, — whose  essence  is  wild,  self-coo  Sic  t- 
ing  tumult ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  wiiich  flow  powers  of  an 
wholiy  correspondent  nature,- — a  world  full  of  smoke  and 
vapour,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  Are  that  only  bums  but 
shines  not.  These  two  kingdoms  subsisted  at  first  wholly 
separate  from  one  another.  The  Supreme  God  was  the  king 
of  the  empire  of  l^ht,  as  the  original  source  of  an  emanation- 
world  in  affinity  with  himself;  and  most  nearly  connected 
with  him  were  the  .£ons,  the  channels  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of 
the  Supreme  Grod,  his  name  was  transferred  ;  who  therefore 
might  be  styled  deities,  without  detracting  from  the  honour 
due  to  the  primal  essence  alone.*  In  the  letter  in  which 
lUani  set  forUt  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  religioDt  he 
thus  describes  this  Supreme  God  at  the  head  of  his  Kingdom 
of  light  :t  "  Over  the  kingdom  of  light  ruled  God  the  Father, 
eternal  m  his  sacred  race,  glorious  in  his  might,  the  truthful 
by  his  very  essence,  ever  blessed  in  his  ow^  everlasting  being, 
who  bears  within  him  wisdom  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
iiti,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve  members  of  his  light, 
that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  kingdom.  In  each 
of  his  members  are  hid  thousands  of  countless,  immeasurable 
riches.  But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  his  majesty, 
incomprehensible  in  bis  greatness,  has  united  with  himsell 
blessed  and  glorious  .^>)nB,  who  neither  in  numbers  nor  is 
greatness  can  be  estimated,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives, — for  in  his  exalted  kingdom  no  needy 
or  feeble  being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are 
founded  on  the  blessed  earth  of  light,  in  such  wise  that  no 
power  exists  by  which  they   could  ever  be  destroyed   or 

*  iiik«  the  Anuhaipwds.  lied  of  tlie  Paniau  religion. 

t  The  epistola  fandaiD«Dli. 

X  Augaitin.  contn  episC.  fuiidaiDeDti,  c  13. 
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shaken."*  The  powers  of  dai^ness  were  conteDdiog  in  wild 
r^e  with  one  another,  when  in  their  blind  strugigle  tbey 
ftpproached  so  near  to  the  realm  of  light,  that  a  gleam  from 
that  hillierto  unknown  kitogdom  reached  them  for  the  fiist 
time.  They  now  forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  aad,  involuntarily 
attracted  l^  the  aplendour  of  the  light,  combined  with  onu 
another  to  force  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  light,  witli 
a  view  of  appropriating  some  of  this  light.f  Now  there 
seems  to  be  something  inconsistent  in  Mani,  wlien,  after  having 
ascribed  to  the  empire  of  light  an  unshaken  stability,  he  pro~ 
ceeds  to  speak  of  a  danger  threalenin?  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express 
himself: — "  Then  the  Father  of  the  most  blessed  light  be- 
holds a  vast  desolation  proceeding  from  the  darkness,  and 
threatening  his  holy  ^foaa,  unless  be  oppowd  to  it  an  extra- 
ordinary (Svine  power,  t  at  once  to  conquer  and  destroy  the 
race  of  darkness — so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  l^t  might  enjoy  tranquillity, "§  SimpUcius  and  Evo- 
dius  have  in  &ct  here  accused  him  of  contradiction ;  but 
this  charge  applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolical  form 
in  which  it  is  represented  than  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
is  therein  embodied.  The  fundamental  thought  with  Mani, 
as  with  the  Gnostics,  is  this, — that  the  blind  force  of  nature, 
which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by  its 
mixture  with  it,  must  finally  be  rendered  altc^ther  power- 
less. And  accordingly  Mani  passes  from  the  Zoroastrian 
theory  into  the  Buddliist,— that  nature,  by  degrading,  dis- 
sipating, and  fbtterii^  the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own 

•  Thli  earlliof  light  Mani  did  not  o 
fi-om  Ifae  sapreme,  pninal  «sgence,  but  tc 
diTine  lighl-esience. 

-|-  Itis  easj  (u  diecem  the  fiuidameatal  idea  here — that  the  evil  priacipls 
is  in  conflict  with  ilselr,  and  becomes  one  00)7  in  Gtruggling  ttgainM  the 
gond :  inch  it  the  attractive  power  which  die  good  ezerta  on  evil  itaelf ; 
— an  idea,  it  must  be  alloirea,  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  dualistio 
thcOTy  of  on  absolute  evil. 

I  Aliqnod  Dimium  ac  pnEclanun  et  virtnte  poteos  nomen.  In  tba 
Zoroastrian  sfEtem,  also,  the  Amshaspanda  are  represented  as  armed 
champions  for  the  kinsdom  of  light. 

§  The  epistola  jiin^menti,  in  the  work  De  fide  contra  Hanichsos,  c 
II,  of  -which  EvodiuB,  biBhop  of  Uzala  iu  Noinidia,  was  perhaps  the 
anthor— to  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  cditioa  of  St.  Aagustin. 
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diflBolation,  and  tlie  final  reauU  wonld  be,  that  of  nature  thus 
unapiritualized  nothiog  would  remain  but  the  dead  rendttrnm, 
and  tfais  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  annihilation.*.  To  thia 
last  result  of  all,  according  to  tfie  Buddhistic  view  of  the 
world,  Hani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  canaes,  did  not 
proceed,  aewe  shsll  see. 

The  roler  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  its 
boundariee,  caused  the  .£<»>,  Metier  of  life,  to  enmate  from 
hinuelf.t  The  name  of  this  Genius  points  out  that  it  stands 
for  the  fughett  muttdane  imil, — that  the  divine  life  was  to 
a^wrate  itself  iwta  the  unity  of  the  realm  of  light,  and  in 
the  ccHiflict  with  the  ungodlike  element  was  to  rraolve  itself 
into  individual  existences.  Tlie  mother  of  l^e,  like  the  &i>w 
iro^a  of  the  Tal^ntinian  Bystem,  could  not  as  yet  be  alfeeted 
by  the  kingdom  of  daxknees.  Here  too  we  find  tlie  i&tiactiati 
between  the  higher  mundane  soul  belongii^  to  the  kingdcHB 
of  light,  and  a  refitetion  of  it,  which  mixes  itself  with  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.^  1'bis  mother  of  life  generates  the 
primitive  mim,  with  a  view  to  niilke  him  an  opponent  to  Che 
powers  of  darlcnesa — the  game  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's 
nature  which  we  previously  observed  among  the  Gnostics.! 
The  primitive  man,  together  with  the  five  pnre  elements,  fire, 
light,  air,  water,  and  earth  enters  upon  the  conflict.  Here 
we  again  recognise  ideas  borrowed  mm  Farsism — the  reve- 
raice  of  an  originally  pure  nature,  which  had  only  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  interference  of  Ahriman.  Uoreover,  according 
to  the  Fuwan  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  out  from  the 
kii^tan  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original 
elements.  They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants 
^lainst  Ahriman's  destroying  influences,  by  means  of  their 

■  See  Schmidts  Ensy  on  Ihe  QKnuand  BoddhM.  See  the  HemMrs 
of  the  St.  Petotborg  Academy,  1834,  vol.  11.  p.  66. 

t  Wirm  ni  !w. 

\  Km^dat  (in  Ejoctet.  t.  1B7,  ed.  Bslmas.)  apdj  describe*  the 
Hsnioheen  doctnne  in  this  respect :  Ojtn  «  rfinr  ilf>iiiSir  iMaitHfSai 
i.i'yiirii,  tin  TB  !ii.>M  kyuSi  n  wurixii  miti  nrirm,  rir  /••tJmi  nt 
1.  (Ibe  V,  ,     *■ - 


Ks jomorti  of  the  Zendavists,  respeetui(;  irhtan  msuy  aimilar  things  » 
there  said.     It  is  qnite  probable  that  Maui  sdt^Med  this  Furnas  idea 
into  his  ijstem  ;  tnd  we  thall  hereafter  lee  how  be  miEht  bare  ibnod 
Kunelhiiig  of  *  kindred  nature  even  on  thit  pinnt  in  Bnddhiim. 
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jructifyiiigi  life-giving  power.  But  thia  wi*,  however,  an 
element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhistic  view  of  nature  ;  and 
we  cannot  fiul  to  reco^ise  in  it  the  preptMidenuit  influoice  of 
the  Zoroastrian  s^ririt.  Yet  this  is  nuNlified  in  Mani  by  the 
&ct  that  in  thia  doctrine  matter  does  not  mean  the  elements 
of  actual  nature,  bat  the  elements  of  a  higher  world — that 
which  is  itself— a  radiation  and  foim  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  emence.*  When  Mani  opposes  to  the  five  pure 
dements  of  the  kingdom  of  light  the  five  elements  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  coun- 
terfeit of  the  good,  OT  that  from  the  kingdom  of  light  fonns 
must  go  forth  to  One  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkoew, 
which  seem  like  those  of  the  latter.  At  all  events,  it  was 
nrrmnnrj  to  ecplain  how  visible  natnre  arose  because  of 
matter,  or  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  having  seized  upon  part 
of  the  divine  essoioe  or  elements  o£  the  q)iritiial  stdutance  t 
and  this  again  is  a  point  which  correqtonds  entirely  with  the 
Buddhistic  scheme. 

But  the  primitive  man  is  wonted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  &lling  into  the  kingdom  of  darknesH ;  in  this  strait 
he  prays  to  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  the  latter, 
to  assist  him,  causes  the  livaig  spirit  to  emanatcf  This 
Spirit  raises  hun  up  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  but 
meanwhile  the  powers  of  dailjiess  had  succeeded  inswallowii^ 
a  part  of  the  luminous  essence  of  the  first  •  man,  part  of  bis 
armour.  And  thia  is  the  tHVHdane  toul,  now  mixed  with 
matter.}  Here  again  we  perceive  the  affinity  of  Mani's  ideas 
with  those  of  the  Goaetica ;  for,  accoidii^  to  the  latter,  the 
Kara  ao^ia  WM,  it  is  true,  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hyle  by  the  Soter  sent  to  her  asustanee ;  but  in  the  mean 
while  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  had  &llen  into  matter,  and 
consequently  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  purification 
and  development.  And  so  it  invariably  comes  about,  that  ly 
the  magical  power  of  the  divine  Ufe,  of  the  light  of  the  sou^ 
or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly  tumultuous  kingdom  of  darkness  1b 

*  Qoinque  elements  nihil  siind  qitaM  BubitMitia  Dri.  AugnttiD. 
contra  Fsmtmn,  1.  XI.  c  3. 

t  The  ISi  raivu  Mcori  alto  in  llie  GixiMie  (jitenif,  vhich  con- 
tain a  good  deal  tbat  i*  aialDgom  to  Msaicheum.  Actis  TfaomK,  ed. 
Thilo,  p.  17.  t  The  -l-rx*  ''^-•. 
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in  time  tamed  in  spite  ot  itself,  and  finally  rendered  power- 
l»s.*  The  subjugation  of  that  tumultuous  and  blind  Nature- 
power  iH  in  &ct  the  eod  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Mujii,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  illustrate  bis  doctrine  by  the 
following  parable.  A  g<ood  shepherd  sees  a  lion  about  to 
rush  into  the  midst  of  his  flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts  into 
it  a  ram ;  the  lion  ravenously  springs  to  the  spot  to  devour 
his  prey,  but  in  so  doing  &lls  into  the  pit,  firom  which  he 
cumot  extricate  hinuelf.  The  shepherd,  however,  contrives 
to  deliver  the  nun,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit,  thus 
rendering  him  harmless  to  his  flock. t  In  a  simitar  manner 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  rendered  harmless;  the  soub  it 
baa  devoured  are  finally  delivra«d  and  restored  to  th^  native 


After  the  Umng  tjnrit  had  ^ain  rused  man  to  die  kii^om 
of  light  be  began  bis  preparations  for  purifying  the  souls 
which  hod  been  mixed  up  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ; 
which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  entire  creation,  and  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.}  Th&i  part  of  the 
soul  which  hod  not  been  affected  by  its  mixture  with  matter  or 
the  nature  of  darkness  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed 
it  in  the  sun  and  tlie  moon,  '^ts.tfrom  thaice  it  might  send  forth 
its  influence  to  release  and  draw  back  to  itself,  through  the 
refining  processes  of  the  evolution  of  vegetalile  and  animal 
life,  the  kindred  soul  difiiised  through  all  nature,  and  held  in 
bond^e  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

'  Conformably  with  his  mixed  Buddhistic  and  Zoroastrian  view 
of  the  world,  Mani  saw  the  rame  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  the  same  piocesa  of  purifica- 
tion, going  on  in  the  physical  no  less  than  in  the  moral  world. 
But  in  workii^  out  this  principle  he  confounded  together  the 
physical  and  ethical  elements,  in  contradiction  to  the  essence 

*  Titui  of  Boetr»(c.  Manich.  lib.  I.  c  12)  well  deicribes  the  Mani- 
«heaD  di>ctriiie  in  the  foUoTiag  words:  'o  iymSii  limfut  iwnit.>.u 
t,^,  fOi-Hm^m,  pi,  M»  «M  Tpn,  -ri  V  iKnii,  JiXo;  Ut^i..,. 
il,     im.ir,,,     r^     Il.li     •0f(„.ritl,,     iliSr,     <-{•'<>     r.^k 

j'  DKpQtat  «.  Archelio,  c  S5.  Thk  panble  «etr*  every  mork  of 
beiiiK  genuine ;  it  ii  at  leait  quite  in  the  Epirit  of  HBDleheiim. 

X  At,  in  the  Vdentinian  sj-stem,  the  Soter  fint  pnti  forth  his  infloenca 
alln  be  baa  been  raited  1o  the  Sophia. 
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of  Christianity,  which,  by  fredag  religion  entirely  from  the 
meie  intuiliona  of  nature,  distinctly  separated  these  two  ele- 
ments. Ab  in  the  Paraiaii  religious  system  the  sun  and  mooD 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and 
spiritual  world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carryi:^ 
on  the  universal  process  of  devdopment  and  purification,  so 
they  do  also  in  the  fiystem  of  Mani,  Almost  everythini;^ 
that  Zoroaster  taught  of  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the 
Sun,  was  by  Mani  transferred  to  his  Christ — the  pure  soul, 
sending  fbrdi  its  influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon. 
Bepresentin^  the  soul  as  having  sprung  from  the  primitive 
man,  he  applied  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name  "Son  of 
man "  (uiof  jicdpuirov).  And  as  he  distinguished  between 
the  pure  and  free  soul  which  is  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its 
kindred  soul  which  is  difihsed  throughout  nature,  and  corrupted 
by  its  mixture  with  matter,  so  be  drew  a  similar  distinction 
between  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter 
and  incapable  of  suffering,  and  a  son  of  man,  so  to  speak, 
crucified  in  matter  and  suffering.*  Wherever  the  scattered 
seed  burst  forth  from  the  dark  tomb  of  the  earth,  unfolding 
itself  into  a  plant  with  its  blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld 
the  triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle  of  light,  gradually 
working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  irom  the  bondage  of 
matter.  He  saw  therein  the  process  by  which  the  living 
^ul,  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  members  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  sets  itself  loose  from  confinement,  rises  to 
liberty,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element  the  pure  air, 
where  the  souls  completely  puri£«d  ascend  to  those  ^ips  of 
light — the  sun  and  moon — which  are  waiting  to  transport 
them  to  their  native  country.  The  soul,  however,  that  still 
bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and  stains  is  attracted  to  them 
only  p^ially  and  gradually  by  the  force  of  heat,  being  incor- 
porated in  the  mean  while  witii  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 

This  much  will  serve  as  a  E^pecimen  of  his  mystical  philo' 

sophy  of  nature,  which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange 
myths,  not  always  most  decent,  though  containing  nothing  . 
offensive  to  an  Oriental  imagination  —  sometimes  dressed  in 
Christian  expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  at 
a  suffering  son  of  man  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a  Christ 
•  The  Mt  i^tS^u  V«^  ^^  the  tiiit  irSfin,  irmBif. 
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flnicified  in  every  soul,  aod  in  the  entire  world.  They  could 
give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  symbols  of  the  sufiering 
Son  of  Man  in-  the  Lord's  supper.  With  equal,  and  even 
with  still  greater  propriety  (for  this  conibimding  of  religion 
with  the  theory  of  nature  savoured  more  of  pagajiism  than  of 
Christianity)  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  &blea 
as  a  drapery  for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysus  torn  in 
pieces,  according  to  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  by  the  Titans,  was 
cmiMdered  by  them  as  simply  representing  the  soul  swallowed 
up  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  divine  life  rent  into  frag- 
ments by  matter.* 

Thiongh  the  Sun-^irit's  influence  on  the  refining  process  of 
nature,  the  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being 
gradually  deprived  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members.  The  soul  which  tJiey  had 
seized,  strives  after  freedom,  and,  being  attracted  by  its  kindred 
Sun-spirit,  gradually  liberates  itself  and  evaporates ;  so  that 

*  See  Alex.  LycopoL  c.  5.  We  will  here  addnce  some  peculiarly  cha- 
racteriatii:  paHUsefl  from  Maniciiean  writings,  in  proof  of  Ihe  exposition 
^ven  above.  Frem  Mani's  work  entitled  Thegaunut  "  Viva  aaimo, 
qna  earandem  (adTersarnm  potestatiuu)  membris  tenebatur,  bao  oc- 
CBEioQe  laiUa  evadit,  et  sno  puiiEsimo  aeri  miscetnr :  ubi  penitns  ablntce 
-anims  odscendnnt  ad  lucidas  naves,  qiue  sibl  ad  evectionem  atque  ad 
auEe  patriEC  transfVetationem  sunt  pneparats.  Id  vero.  quod  adhnc 
adversl  geaerii  mBcnJaa .  poTtat,  per  KStum  aCqoe  calores  pBrticnltttim 
-^ficendlt,  a^ne  arboribns  catteriaqne  plant&tioiiibuB  bc  eatia  omnibus 
Iniscetnr."  Enodius  de  fide,  e.  10.  From  Mani's  letter  to  the  Virgin 
Ue'noch :  "  A^oecendo  ex  quo  geaere  animarum  emanaverts,  qnud  est 
conftuam  omnibus  corporibns  et  Eaporibus  et  speciebiis  variis  cohteret." 
AngmtiDi  opni  imper&ctiuh  eontra  Jnliac.  lib.  III.  b,  173.  la  a  passage 
from  the  Manichean  Fauttaa,  who  lived  in  the-  first  half  of  the  fifth. 
ceDtnr;,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ronresenled  as  the  qnickening  and  fructifying; 
power  of  God,  exerting  its  infiuenee  througb  the  air  on  the  reflnint; 

Srooess  of  nature,  and  die  history  of  Christ's  birth  from  the  Virgin  (a 
mtrine  which  the  Manicheans,  being  Docetie,  conld  not  admit  in  the 
proper  sense)  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  birth  of  the  Jesus  patihilis  from 
the  virgin  womb  of  the  earth,  throogh  Che  informmg  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  "  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  majeslas  tertia,  aeris  hnnc  omneni 
ambitnm  fedem  fiitemur  ac  diTersorium,  oujua  ei  viribns  ac  apiritaii 
pTofusioae  terrain  qnoqne  concipientem  gignere  patibilem  Jesum,  qiu 
est  vita  ac  salni  bominmn,  omni  snspensns  ex  ligno.  Qnapropter  et  nobis 
OTCa  nniverstun  (all  the  products  of  natnre,  as  tonus  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  divine  principle  safferiog  in  the  bondage  of  nature,  of  the 
1  Jesus  patibilis),  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  calicem  psr 
At^Wtin.  e.  Pf ^^  "'"  "" 
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at  length,  deprived  of  ail  its  stolen  light,  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness was  in  danger  of  being  ere  long  left  to  its  own  intrinsio 
hatefulness  and  death.  What  waa  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must 
be  created,  in  ^om  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  ever 
atriviog  aAer  liberty,  might  be  securely  bound  and  im- 
prisoned— in  whom  might  converge  all  die  scattered  light 
and  life  of  nature,  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  still  held 
in^risoned  in  their  members,  and  which  was  being  gradually 
taken  from  them  by  the  powers  of  the  aun.  This  is  ntan, 
the  image  of  that  primitive  man — destined  by  his  very  form  for 
domimonover  nature."  The  work  was  thus  carried  on  :— That 
majestic  shape  of  light,  the  primitive  man  (whtoh  probably 
also  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  thesun),!  shines 
down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  material 
nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  ar^  seized  with  longing  after 
the  shape  of  light,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Upon 
this  their  prince  addresses  them  ; — "  What  think  you  of  diat 
great  light  that  yonder  breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes 
the  pole,  bow  it  strikes  to  the  ground  so  many  of  our  poten- 
tates !  It  will  be  prudent  in  you  therefore  to  give  to  me 
whatever  light  you  may  have  in  yonr  power,  and  I  will  make 
an  image  of  that  lofty  one  wbo  has  shown  himself  sc  glorious, 
and  by  its  means  we  ehall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  to 
liberate  ourselves  teaia  our  abode  in  darkness."  By  this  means 
human  nature  in  this  world  of  daritness  is  the  image  of  a 
higher  esistence ;  an  image  by  which  the  higher  exist«ice 
itself  is  to  be  attracted  to  it  and  held  &9t  in  its  domain. 
When  the  spirits  of  darkness  heard  this  speech,  and  had  held 
a  long  deliberation,  they  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  hia 
desire,  fir  tkey  had  no  confidencs  that  they  would  long  be 
able  to  retain  thit  light  among  themielves,\  They  thought  it 
expedient,  therefore,  to  intrust  it  to  their  prince,  nnce  they 
doubted  not  that  in  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  attain  to 
supremacy.  The  powers  of  darkness  now  intermarry  and 
produce  children,  in  whom  the  common  powers  and  natures 
of  the  parents  are  once  more  represented ;  and  in  whom  is 
reproduced  all  that   they  themselves  posses  of  the  essence 

*  CanipaTe  the  kiLdred  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 

f  Alexandi  Lyoopolir.  c  4:   Einjis  3)  h  AAif  l*i^9i>i  minW,  Hit 

X  That  is  Uie  uaia  pcnnt 
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of  dbffkness  and  of  lighL  These  children,  however,  are 
devoured  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  vbo  thus  conceointeg  in 
himself  all  the  nibstance  of  light  that  had  been  dbpeised 
among  the  eeveral  powen  of  darkness.  Thereupon  he  gene- 
rates  man,  in  vhom  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  of  light,  which  had  been  thus  mixed  together,  are  conse- 
quently united.  Man  a  therefore  a  microcosm, — a  copy  of 
the  «ilire  world  of  light  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth.*  And  this  procedure  u  a 
fact  that  amlimiaUy  recur*  in  tAe  cowrie  of  nature;  for  at 
the  birth  of  every  man,  the  wild  forces  of  matter,  the  potoert  of 
darhtteu,  intermingle  for  hit  production,  thuM  mixing  together 
in  human  nature  whaterer  tliey  potien  of  the  higher  and  of 
the  lower  life,  endeavouring  to  retain  the  tout  of  nature, 
which  is  held  captive  by  them,  and  which  is  striving  to  get  free. 
In  this  portion  of  Uanichean  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  symbolic  and  mythical  forms  of  representation, 
adopted  from  tiie  im^ery  of  Parsism,  from  the  fuDdamental 
ideas  correspondii^  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  clearly 
apprehended  as  such  by  Mani.  Mani  says  himself  that 
what  then  transpired  is  still  repeated  at  the  generation  of  each 
man,  wherein  the  evil  nature — matter — which  forms  the  human 
body,  absorbs  the  powers  of  light,  in  order  to  form  man  by 
this  intermingling  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.'^ 
From  these  words  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  work  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  as  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation 
by  which  man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing 

•  Maui,  in  the  Krentb  book  of  the  work  bearing  tbe  dtte  of  The- 
saurus  (cited  in  Augngtin.  De  aatnra  boni,  c.  46)  says,  "  CoDStmebantnr 
et  contejcbantur  omnium  imagincB,  «ele»lium  sc  terrenitnun  Tirtnlnm  ; 
nt  plaii  vidtticet  <nii>  id,  qood  foni    '    ' 


We  have  foIloTed  that  constrnction  af^tlie  Manieliean  system  whicb 
Moaheim  diBputta,  which  makes  it  tvaH  thax  man  was  formed  at  a 
later  period  than  the  rest  of  nature,  ibr  ttdryerj  purpose  of  holding  fast 
the  fleeUng  Eoul  in  nature.  In  fatour  of  this  view  are  almoct  all  the 
pasEBges  in  our  frBfrmentary  sources  of  Information,  and  the  irholC' 
analogy  of  the  Mauichean  syslent  confirms  it.  Comp.  Banr'g  work  on 
the  Hanichean  sjstem  of  religion,  p.  120,  ff.  One  passage  from  Alex- 
ander of  Ljcopolis,  which  I  formerly  thought  militated  agalost  this 
liew,  has  been  correctly  expUiaed  by  Banr. 

-f  Angnstin.  De  natora  boni,  c.  46  :  SicuCi  etiam  nimc  fieri  Tidemne, 
corpomm  formatiicem  natnram  mali  inde  virea  sumenlem  figurare,  ita 
etiam  aDtediatas  princep^  tec 
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nature  is  meant  to  be  symbolically  exhibited.  It  la,  perhaps, 
only  another  mythical  mode  of  represeoting  the  same  idea, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  powers  of  darkaess,  in  order  to  escape 
the  threatened  doom  of  a  total  deprivation  of  spirit,  which 
would  be  their  utter  deatmction,  and  in  order  to  detain  the 
spirit  in  their  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  probably 
uHer  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  primitive  man,  in  the  hope 
that  this  form  mi^t  exerciw  an  entrancing  power  over  tiie 
soul,  which  ia  ever  striving  to  return  to  its  original  source,  and 
that  thus  the  latt«r  might  still  be  bound  to  the  earth  ;*  just  as, 
according  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  prince  of  the  Shim- 
Dus  seeks,  by  various  attractive  and  enticing  objects,  to  detain 
the  souls  within  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana.  In  all  these  forms  of  re- 
presentation we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea,  marking  the 
destiny  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  by  passing  through  the  tiansition-point  of  human 
organism  is  conducted  onwards  to  fteedom. 

While  the  soul  or  essence  of  light,  disposed  and  broken  up 
among  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  prevented  by  the  predo- 
minance of  matter  mim  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  att^s  to  a  con- 
scious and  fi'ee  development.  It  is  in  man  that  the  spirit,  which 
in  the  rest  of  nature  is  fettered  by  matter,  is  first  released  from 
these  fetters,  and  in  him  returns  to  itself.  In  him  first  b^ns  the 
realm  of  consciousness  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit  emancipated 
from  the  bonds  of  natural  necessity.  Man,  therefore,  in  the 
Manichean,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest 
position  ,■ — he  forms  the  transition-point  (whose  condition  is 
freedom  of  action)    to   a    complete  disenthralment  of  the 

*  See  Tittu  of  BoBtra,  in  the  pKbce  to  the  third  book  of  his  vork 
ag^nst  tfae  MmicheaDB  (in  Csniiii  Uct  antiqn.  ed.  Bunage,  AntTerp, 
1725,  T.  I.  f.  137);  'S.nmtr.i  »,  ns  Sxtt  Ifx"™'  W*?""  ■"■"■''  "'( 
SnpVM  »»[  ■4"'X^t — and  of  Adam,  as  their  prodnetion,  SfymtT  UiSv/u'h 
(■li  jt>,u  imt  IjkSu  if-ux"-  ^^^  t^t  1  something  ii  here  represented 
M  once  t>egu]aiDB,  vUch  oontinnally  perpetualea  itself  in  the.  generation 
of  men,  appears  tnaa  what  Mani  ayt  in  nil  letter  to  the  vir^a  Menoch, 
dted  by  Auguttio.  opns  imperfect,  contra  Jnlian.  1.  III.  c.  1T4 :  Sent 
■nctoT  animaiam  Deua  est,  ila  corporora  anctor  per  coocnpiBCentiam 
diaboloa  est,  ot  in  viKatorto  (analogMU  to  that  former  bait  whereb;  the 
sodU  were  chanoed  into  bodies),  per  ooneo^Mentiaiii  nralieri*,  nude 
diaboltisar  -  •  - 
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spirit,  which,  rising  above  the  cycle  of  metanpeychosig,  te> 
UDites  with  the  kia^om  of  light.  According  to  the  Buddh- 
istic system,  he  is  the  transition-poiDt  which  is  ueceisary  to 
becoming  Nirwana.* 

As  the  uuiTersal  mundane  soul  seeks  in  the  great  mun- 
dane bodies  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in  the  mass,  so  the  hu- 
man Boul,  which  is  of  the  same  origin  with  it,  b  to  rule  this 
corporeal  world  in  detail.  "  The  first  soul,"  said  Mani, 
"  which  flowed  frran  the  God  of  light,  received  this  atructure 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it  by  its  own  bridle."t 
The  BOul  of  the  first  man,  as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the  ori- 
ginal fountain  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  consequently  en- 
dowed with  preeminent  raculttes. 

But  the  Sist  nian,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  consisted  of 
two  opposite  elements — a  soul  still  livii^  in  the  iiill  possession 
of  its  original  power,  springing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom 
of  light,^  and  a  body  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
with  a  soul  in  affinity  with  it,  and  also  a  blind,  material  fiicttl^ 
of  desire  originating  in  the  same  source— the  wild  power  of 
nature  that  resists  the  godlike  (the   ipvj(^  fiX(iy(i£).§     This 


through  many  periods  of  the  world ;  for,  like  a}]  other  indi  tidual  ezist«DC«, 
the  life  evea  of  the  gods  moat  some  time  or  other  come  to  an  nod, 
for  it  ia  only  in  NirwaiiB  that  an  eteroal  reat  trom  all  possible  change 
is  to  be  fouad.  By  the  brinf  dnraCion  of  hiE  existence,  aod  the  mnlti- 
foriD  trials  and  eufieriogB  'which  &11  to  his  lot,  ""t"  is  admooished  to 
etrive  after  that  higher  eud.  But  the  gods,  Uimagh  default  of  such 
admonitioo.  are  easily  dravn  away  from  that  highest  end,  and  be- 
come so  fettered  to  their  individual  existence  (whidi  also  is  one  of  the 
chajigeable  forms  of  the  spirit)  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anythiDg  beyond 
it.  To  man,  in  this  world  of  triala  and  conflicts,  various  means  are  given 
of  rendering  himself— hj  a  series  of  meritorious  works,  actions  con- 
ditioning diistiny — worthy  of  the  Piirwaaa;  bntlo  the  gods  these  oppor- 
tanilies  are  wanting.     See  Schmidt's  Essays,  above  cil^  Vol.  II.  p.  37. 

t  Opene  prelium  eat,  advertere,  quia  prima  anima,  quo;  a  Deo  Inminis 
manavit,  accepit  Ikbricam  iatam  corporis,  nt  earn  fnebo  auo  regeret. 
Hani's  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  vir^n  Menoch,  in  Aogost.  opus  imper- 
fect, c.  Jnlian.  lib.  III.  l.  1S6,  T.  X.  opp.  ed.  Benedictin.  P.  11.  f. 
1122,  Paris.  1G90. 

I  Qnasi  de  priniEe  &cta  flore  substantice  (tiamely,  locis  Diante),  says 
Mani,  in  his  letter  to  a  eertaio  FacriciuG.     L.  c. 

§  Banr  has  eDdeB,voared  to  show  that  the  hypotbens  of  two  souls  in 
man  (wb!ch  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  the  words  of  Blani  himaeirto 
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element,  akin  to  the  realm  of  dorkneM,  supplied  a.  channel  for 
the  introductioa  of  its  influences.  The  powers  of  darluiess 
now  perceive  that  the  light-nature,  by  concentrating  itself 
in  man,  has  become  more  powerful.  They  therefare  again 
resort  to  the  same  artifices  by  which  at  first  tfaey  sought 
to  detain  within  their  rule  tha  element  of  light  which  liad 
&Ilen  into  it,  in  order  to  keep  under  their  ban  this  spirit  con- 
centrated in  the  human  nature,  which  threatened  to  free  itself 
JTom  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  upward  to  its  original 
eoorce.  They  must  thwefore  seek  to  attach  him,  by  every 
possible  enticement,  to  the  lower  world.  They  invited  man, 
as  it  is  symbolically  expressed,  to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  ci" 
the  trees  of  Paradise.  Only  they  desired  to  iiindeT  him  from 
eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowlet^e  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is, 
they  wished  to  supprees  the  consciousness  of  all  that  b  in  har- 
mony with  his  true  nature,  and  of  all  tliat  is  in  condadictiou 
to  it.  They  wished  in  short  to  make  him  worldly.  But  an 
angel  of  light,  or  Christ  himsdf  (the  Bpirit  of  the  sun), 
counteracted  tl^ir  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  to  be  found 
in  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  considered 
fi^)m  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  In  this  picture  of  that, 
earliest  record  they  recognised  simply  the  influence  of  the  evil 
principle,  thus  reversing  the  several  parts,  and  asserting  that 
what  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness- 
WBS  transferred  to  God,  wlule  what  belraiged  to  the  Genius' 
of  Ught  was  applied  to  Uie  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.* 

be  a  Maniabnn  doatrine)  does  not  beloog  to  tlie  sjMem.    It  nuy  he, 

Ctiaps,  that  the  ezprenioa  "  two  eonU "  is  s  jmetiiing  foreign  to 
nicheism ;  lince.  accordins  to  Maai's  dDCtrine,  soul,  spirit,  ligbl,  god- 
like, are  idenlical  notions.  Bat  the  thing  itself  ^hijh  the  opponents  of 
Manicheiam,  looking  at  it  from  their  <nc7t  point  of  view,  maj  haTS  dneif- 
natedviththisaame), — the  hypothesis,  viz.,  of  such  a  niolive  principle  m. 
affinitj'  with  matter,  the  sonrce  of  sintnl  desire!,— agrees  perfectly  vith 
the  MiiDicfaean  lyatem. 

*  This  viev  of  the  matter  we  mnat  ascribe  to  Maai,  if  what  is  cited  as 
apoken  from  the  Mauicheait  point  of  view  (in  the  preface  to  (be  tbjrd  book 
(rf  Titus  of  Bostra  igaJDSt  tbe  Manicheans,  towards  .the  end)  may  be  taken 
to  contain  the  thoagbts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least;  I  cannot  see  anything 
therdn,  as  Banr  professes  to  do,  which  is  incongnions  with  the  other  ideas 
of  Hani ;  bat  as  1  have  explnined  it  (keeping  Saur's  objecliona  io  view), 
it  seems  to  me  to  anee  perfectlv  well  with  Msni's  general  cberaoter  of 
mind  and  train  of  ukni^L  Btul,  I  allow  il  does  not  fbrm  a  neoessaiy 
member  of  Uie  Manichean  syttem,  and  possibly  some   lata'  wiitor 
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When  the  powera  of  darknesa  witnessed  the  consequmt  ddtet 
of  their  plots  agtdost  the  spirit  of  light  which  had  been  coacea- 
trated  in  human  nature,  and  which  they  sought,  by  every 
posuble  chann,  to  hold  captive  within  the  bonds  of  nature, 
they  made  trial  of  another  expedient.  Through  his  asso- 
ciate Eve,  they  seduced  the  first  man  to  abandon  himself  to 
fleshly  appetiiea,  and  thereby  to  prove  fitithless  to  his  light- 
essence,  and  make  himself  the  stave  of  nature.  The  conse- 
quence WHS  that  the  soul,  which  by  its  or^nal  powers  might 
have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became  divided  by  propa- 
gation,  and  whs  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body,  so  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  continually  to  repeat  that 
which  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  everything  d^Knded  on  man's  learning  to  distii^nish 
the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature,  and  since,  according 
to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  origin, 
combined  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  can 
alone  furnish  information  on  this  point,  Mani  taught  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a  right  understanding 
of  these  doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his  "  epistle  of  the 
ibundation,"  be  says,  "Had  it  been  given  to  men  to  perceive 
clearly  how  it  stood  with  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  transitory  existence  and  to 
death."  And  hence  he  writes  to  the  vi^n  Menoch,*  "  May 
our  God  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and  reveal  to  thee  his 
justice,  that  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stock.f  Even  thou 
art  become  Light,  since  thou  hast  known  what  thou  wert 
before,  from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  ^rung — which 
race,  intermixed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless 
forms ;  fbr  as  souls  are  b^otten  of  aonls,  so  the  structure 
of  the  body  is  composed  of  the  nature  of  body.  What  is 
bom  of  the  flesh,  then,  is  flesh,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  spirit 
is  spirit.     But  know  that  the  spirit  is  the  soul  —  soul  from 

nuf  have  pyeu  this  exposition  of  the  record  in  Genesis  from  a  Msni- 
ehean  point  of  view.  MoreoYer,  AnpiBtin  ftvoan  the  ■□ppodtion  that 
thii  wu  the  Hanicheitn  doctrine  (de  Oeneii  cootra  Muicheos,  lib.  II.  a. 
39) :  Sic  isti  credont.  quod  serpens  ille  Christna  fherit,  et  Deam,  iiescio 
iIhedi,  gentis  teaebranim,  illnd  prtec^ptum  dedlsse  coafingiiiit  tanqoam 
AQvideret  homiaibiLft  st^entiam  boai  et  mali. 

*  ADgustin.  opDt  imperfect,  c  Jalian.  lib.  III.  g.  ITS. 

f  The  revelanoD  amsins  preciBelj  in  thii,  tSaX  nun  is  bn>nght  to  a 
-EonsMoafii«»  of  hii  light-ikatare. 
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sou],  flesh  tmm  flcah."  *  He  appealed  to  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism — a  practice,  therefore,  which  by  this  time  must 
'have  become  genraal  in  the  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that 
Chriatians  themselves  implied  by  tiieir  practice  the  existence 
of  such  a  stain  in  human  nature.  "  I  a^k  them,"  sayd  he,  io 
the  letter  above  ciled,|  "  is  all  sin  actual  on  ?  Why,  then, 
does  an  individual  receive  the  cleansing  1^  water  before  he 
has  done  any  sinful  act ;  when  of  and  by  hiauei/he  haa  con- 
tracted no  guilt  ?  But  if  he  has  done  no  wrong,  and  yet  must 
be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  themselves  do  testify  to 
the  derivation  from  an  evil  stock.  Yes,  those  very  persons  do 
so  whose  &tuity  keeps  them  from  understanding  what  they 
say  or  what  they  do," 

The  light-spirit  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  primal  source 
from  which  all  human  souls  descend ;  through,  however,  its 
oontinual  division  and  mixture  with  matter,  the  spirit  has  lost 
much  of  the  original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh 
from  the  kingdom  of  light.  That  original  power  of  the  free 
light-nature  is  what  the  jaw,  in  order  to  its  old  fulfilment, 
presupposes.  "The  law  is  holy,"  said  Maui,  "but  it  is  a 
holy  law  for  the  holy  soul;  the  commandment  is  just  and 
good, — but  it  b  so  for  the  jW/  and  good  »oul."  }  In  another 
pIace,S  he  says,  "  If  we  do  good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh, 
for  the  works  of  the  flesh  ore  manifest,  Galat.  v.  19 ;  or  if  we 
do  evil,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the  apostle  to  the  Romaus  exclaims, 
'  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  cot,  that  do  I.'  There  jou  hear  the  voice  of  the 
struj^ling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the  slavery  of 
lust ;  for  she  is  pained  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in 
her  aU  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law 
discovers  to  her  evil ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law  she  b  first 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  evil — since  it  condemns  the 
works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires  and  prizes ;  for  all  the 
bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust  Is  sweet  to  the  soul 

*  AccordiDg  to  hii  ijitem  of  light-enunation,  Maoi  oDnld  nuke  no 
diiUacIioD  fcetwiwD  the  Spirit  of  God  aod  the  epirit  of  nuD, — betweoi 
spirit  ftnd  toul.    This  a^uo  ctnaddes  eatirel;  with  the  finddbitdo 

t  AuguE^a.  opm  imperfect,  c  Julian,  lib.  111.  i.  1S7. 
i  L.C.  i.186.  §  L.c.i.177. 
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— it  is  that  by  wliich  she  is  nurtured  and  attains  to  strengtit. 
In  fine,  llie  bouI  of  tbat  nutu  vho  abstains  trom  all  the  plea- 
sures of  lust  is  wakeful,  grows,  and  becomes  mature;  but  by 
the  gratifications  of  lust  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled."  • 
Now,  to  procure  the  final  deliverance  of  the  kindred  soul  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the  com- 
plete victory  over  the  evil  principle,  and  laite  it  upward  to 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  in  humanity  there  should  reveal 
itself  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  the  Mithia-Spirit,  whicli 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole  refining  process  of  nature, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world, — both  of  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mani's  extern,  as  explained  above,  constituted 
one  whole. t 

But  there  can  be  no  commuoion  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. "  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,"  sud  Mani,  (explaia- 
ing  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  the  words  of  St.  John,) 
"  but  the  darkness  comprebends  it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval 
light,  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  any 
onion  with  a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed  himself  in  a 
seeming  sensible  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perceived  by 
sensual  men."  "The  Supreme  Light,"  he  says,  in  anotlier 
fragment,!  "  when  it  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  its  own, 
also  assumed  a  body  among  material  bodies,  although  itself  is 
all,  and  but  one  nature."  In  defence  of  his  Docetiwn  he  cited 
the  fact  (explained  ai\er  his  own  arbitrary  manner)  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  the  Jews  would  have  stoned  him,  Christ, 
passed  through  the  multitude :  also,  that  at  his  transfiguratioQ 
Christ  appeared  to  the  disciples  in  his  true  form  of  light,§  Jesus 
didnotafssume  the  title  of  Christ,  or  Messiah,  except  by  a  cata- 
chresis,  and  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the  JewH.||    The 

*  Augnstm.  opas  imperfect,  c,  Julian,  lib.  III.  a.  177. 

f  CoDceraiag  the  iacamations  of  the  sun  m  the  old  oriental  BTiteioB 
of  religion,  see  Crentzer's  Svmbolik,  last  ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  G3,  £07.  It  was 
in  perfect  accordance  fith  the  Manichean  Ejslem  that  the  Meni- 
cheans.  cited  in  Alexander  oF  Lycaoolie  (c.  2 1),  said,  Christ  as  the  not 
a  ri  Sirit  rdjru.  So  lOO,  in  tiEie  Acta  ThomEe,  p.  10 :  Kifi.  i  •  > 
9fAfir  wf)  uiil  iii^i/uMi  SfA  ritriff,  Mid  iyM§iftt>§t  rSUt  ««V  '(^fe 
rtbj   itiii  iidK  vqf  •riivt't  Ittfyi'ivt  fMHfty/tHai^  ' 

X  In  the  letter  to  a  certain  Adas  or  Addas.    Fabricii  Bibliotb.  gme. 
ed.  nov.    Vol.  VII.  f.  316. 
§  See  the  fragments  from  Mani's  letters.    L.  c 
I  'H  T(5  XfiTTiS  wftrvyfin  Stafia  fs-Ti  »aiiB>;[B«-(iiii.-    L.  c. 
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[mnce  of  darkueee  sougltt  to  bring'  about  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  not  being'  aware  that  he  was  superior  to  all  sufiering ; 
tbecrucifixionwas,  of  course,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seeming 
transaction  symbolized  the  cmcifixion  of  the  soul, sunk  in  matter, 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun  designed  to  raise  to  it^f.  As 
the  cruciBxion  of  that  soul  which  was  dispersed  through  all 
matter  contributed  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
daricnesa,  so,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree,  was  this  the  effect  of  the 
seeming  crueifiiion  of  the  Supremt  Soul.  Accordingly,  Mani 
said,  "  The  adversary,  who  hoped  to  crucify  the  Saviour,  the 
Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed 
to  be  done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  reaily  done, 
another."  •  The  Manicbean  theory,  which  represented  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere  symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
apocryphal  account  of  the  travels  of  the  apottles.'\  To  St. 
John,  afflicted  at  the  sufiering  of  his  Master,  Christ  appears  and 
telle  him  that  all  had  been  done  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  lower 
populace  }  in  Jerusalon.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
Tanishes,  and  instead  of  it  spears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  sur- 
rounded by  a  countless  multitude  of  other  fonns,  still  repre- 
sentlng,  however,  but  one  shape  and  one  image  (a  symbol  of 
the  various  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  soul).  A 
divine  voice,  full  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross,  sayii^  to 
him,  "  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  sometimes  called 
the  Word,  somstimes  Christ ;  sometimes  the  Door,  sometimes 
the  Way ;  sometimes  the  Bread,  sontetimes  the  Sun  ;  some- 
times the  Bfieurrection,  sometimes  Jesus ;  sometimes  the  Father, 
sometimes  the  Spirit ;  sometimes  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ; 
sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes  Grace." 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the 
Per^ans,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  mun- 
dane development  to  be,  i^ot  a  reconciliatimi  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  principles-~-a  supposition  which  would  have  been  in- 

*  From  the  eputola  fiuidainenti,  Enod.  de  fide,  c.  2S :  TA>  ivf/Mw  rh 
Siuii  j<ii;^rSiii,  hKTKu^Sai  rn  £;i>i.  Al«x.  LycopoUt.  c  4 :  Qirulus 
in  Omni  mmido  et  onrni  aninu'  cmciSxnB.  Secundin.  ep.  od  Angoatin. 
The  vordi  of  the  Manichesn  Faustas,  Angnstiii.  c.  Fnoetnm,  lih.  32 : 
Crucis  ejus  mjnica  fixio,  qaa  nostra  sninUB  patdomi  monstraatur 
vnlnera. 

t  nu<'.Ii<  ArtFrikM:  Condi.  Nic.  II.  Actio  T.  «d.  Hanii.  T.  XIII.  f, 
167. 

t  Tf  i^n.  ^x*^. 
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conBisteut  with  Ub  theory— but  (in  accordance  with  his  Buddh- 
istic doclrine)  a  total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  utter  impotence.  Matter, 
alter  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  foreign  light  and  life,  was 
by  fire  to  be  converted  into  an  inert  mass."  All  souls  were 
able,  by  their  luminous  nature,  to  participate  in  the  redemp- 
tion ;  but  if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselTes  to  the 
service  of  sin  or  darkness,  {hey  would,  in  puniahment,  be 
banished,  at  the  general  sepanttion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the 
dead  mass  of  matter,  and  stationed  there  as  sentinels  over  it. 
On  this  point  Hani,  in  his  epistola  fimdamenti,  thusi  expressed 
himself:  "  The  souls  that  have  allowed  themselves  by  the  love  of 
the  world  to  be  seduced  from  their  or^nal  nature  of  light,  and 
have  become  enemies  to  the  holy  light, — all  who,  opcaily  armi:^ 
themselves  to  destroy  the  holy  elements,  and  having  entered  into 
the  senice  of  the  fiery  spirit,  have,  by  thdr  deadly  persecution 
of  the  holy  church,!  <""^  ^^  ^'*^  elect  who  are  found  therein.^ 
oppressed  the  observei^  of  the  heavenly  commandments, — all 
such  wilt  be  precluded  irom  the  blessedness  and  gloiy  of  the 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  haye  allowed  themselves  to  be  over- 
come by  evil,  they  shall  for  ever  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  bo 
that  the  peaceful  earth  and  the  realms  of  immortality  shall  be 
ehut  a^inst  them.  This  shall  happen  to  them  because  they 
bave  so  devoted  themselves  to  evil  works  as  to  become  alien- 
ated from  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  holy  light.  They  will 
not  be  able,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that  kingdom  of 
peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to  that  frightful  mass  (of  matter 
or  darkness  left  to  itself)  over  which  a  watch  is  also  necessary. 
These  souls,  therefore,  shall  continue  to  cleave  to  the  things 
they  have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from. 
them  when  the  opportunity  arose."  §  It  is  clear  that,  in  bis 
doctrine  of  the  last  things,  Mani  did  not  agree  either  with 
Buddhism  or  with  the  Zoroastrian  or  the  Christian  system,  but, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own. 
With  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  on  the  sourcet 

■  Tit.  Bostr.  I,  c.  30.    Alex.  Ljcopolit.  c  S. 

t  That  is,  tbe  Maiiicheaa  eect. 

%  PersecDtion  ot  the  BrahininE  of  tlie  ManicbeaoB,  the  Electi,  wai  a 
crime  of  pecaliar  ^e,  KhoHy  ia  accordance  with  the  ori«atiil  ideal  of 
tbe  priests. 

§  De  fide,  c  4. 
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ofreligiout  knowledge,  they  considered  the  revelationa  of  the 
Paraclete,  or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  inikllible  au- 
thortty,  whereby  everything  else  was  to  be  judged.  Tbey  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  Mani's  doctrine  embraced  all 
absolute  truths  which  enlighten  the  reason  ; — whatever  did  not 
accord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it  might 
be  found.  They  received,  it  is  true,  in  part,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but,  to  judge  them  by  that  supreme  prin- 
ciple, in  their  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition  they  indulged 
in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.*  Partly  they  asserted  that 
the  original  records  of  the  rel^ion  had  been  falsified  by  va- 
rious interpolations  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (the  tares  among 
the  wheat)  ;  \  partly  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accom- 
modated themselves  to  existing  Je^h  opinions,  with  a  view 
gradually  to  prepare  men  for  the  reception  of  pure  truth ;  partly, 
that  the  apostles  themselves,  when  they  first  came  forward  as 
teachers,  were  still  entangled  in  many  errors  of  Judaism. 
Hence  they  concluded  that  it  was  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Paraclete  that  men  were  first  oiabled  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faus- 
tus  lays  down  the  principles  of  Manicb«sm  on  this  point  as 
fellows :  J  "Of  the  New  Testament  we  receive  only  what  is 
said  to  the  honour  of  the  Son  of  glory,  rither  by  Himself  or 
by  His  apostles ;  and  by  the  latter  only  after  they  had  become 
perfect  and  believers.  As  for  the  rest,  whatever  was  said  by 
the  apostles,  dther  in  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  while 
they  were  yet  inexperienced  in  the  truth,  or,  with  malicious 
design,  inserted  by  the  enemy  among  the  truth,  or  incautiously 
asserted  by  authors  §  and  transmitted  to  posterity, — of  all  this  we 
desire  to  luiow  nothing.  I  mean  all  such  as  this — that  he  was 
shamefully  bom  of  a  woman  ;  tliat  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew ; 
that  he  offered  sacriiices  lilce  a  heathen  ;  that  he  was  uieanly 
baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness,  and  miserably  tempted. 
These  some  Manicheans,  who  slavishly  submitted  their  reason 
to  all  the  assertions  of  Mani,  as  to  so  many  divine  revelations, 

*  Hiia  was  aud  of  them  alread;  by  Titm  of  Bostra,  in  the  beginniu^ 
of  his  (bird  book. 

t  See,  aboTe.  the  umilar  principles  of  tbe  GleracDtines  respectiug  the 
Old  Testament. 

%  Apnd  Aiiirn«iii.  lib.  XXXII. 

§  Name];,  the  sathort  of  the  gospels  wbo  were  not  apostles. 
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were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  reason,  aad  aet  themselves  up  as 
being  alone  ratiotial,  aaserting-  that  they  only  knew  how  to  dis- 
cern in  the  New  Testament  what  was  consistent  with,  and  what 
was  repugnant  to,  reason.  The  Maniobean  Faustus  ^ys  to 
him  who  wiliiout  inquiry  believes  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  "  l^ou  who  blindly  believest  everything, 
who  bamahest  from  humanity  reason,  that  gift  of  nature, 
tcho  makest  it  a  maiter  of  ctmtcience  to  decUTie  judging 
between  the  tnis  and  the  false ;  thou  that  art  as  afraid  of 
separating  the  good  from  its  opposite  as  children  are  of  a 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  constitution  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  dLstinction  of  esoterical  and  exoterical  which  prevails 
in  the  old  religions  of  ^sia ;— the  twofold  mode  of  repre- 
sentation already  described  beii^  based,  in  truth,  on  such 
a  dbtinctjon  within  the  sect  itself.  Mani,  as  must  be  evident 
frtan  our  previous  remarks,  difiered  alto^ther  irom  moat 
of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  did  not  wish 
to  alter  anything  in  the  existii^  ClirisCian  church ;  they 
desired  only  to  add  to  the  confession  of  faith  for  the  i^^"^' 
a  secret  doctrine  for  the  wcMfiaTucoL  Mani,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished- to  be  regarded  as  a  ninn  of  God,  a  reformer  of  the 
whole  church,  invested  with  divine  authority.  He  sought  to 
give  a  new  shape  to  the  whole  church,  which  in  liis  view  liad  in 
every  part  d^^nerated  'j'  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  iuter- 
miature  of  Ju^ism  with  Christianity.  There  was  to  be  but  one 
true  Christian  church,  and  this  was  to  be  modelled  after  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Mani.  Within  this  church  there 
were  two  distinct  grades.  The  great  body,  consisting  of  the 
esoterics,  were  to  constitute  the  Auditors.  To  them  the 
writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  he  read,  and  his  doctrines  pre- 
sented in  their  symbolical  and  mythicaJ  form  ;  but  they  were 
to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner  meaning.  The  pitch  of 
expectation  may  sisily  be  imagined  iti  which  these  Auditors 
were  likely  to  be  raised  by  hearing  such  enigmatical,  mysteri- 
ously sounding  things,  and  hoped,  as  usually  happens,  to  find 
lofty  wisdom  ia  what  was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible.     The 

*  AngoBliD.  c.  Fault,  lib.  XVIII.,  aleo  lib.  XI. 
t  Hence  be  called  oUier  CbristiaoB,  irat  Chriftiani,  but  Galileans. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  graac  vol.  VU.  t  316. 
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Esoterics  were  the  Elect  or  Perfeot,*— the  sacerdotal  caste,  tlie 
Siahmins  of  the  Maoicheans.j'  According  to  the  Monichean 
doctrine,  they  held  a.  veiy  important  place  in  the  great  re- 
fining  proceas ;  they  formal  the  link  of  tnuuition  between  the 
earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metempBychoBiB,  and  the  king- 
dom of  light  (between  the  worid  of  Sanaara  and  the  Kirwana)  ; 
— they  w^  tfaoae  who  had  yet  to  pass  throug-h  the  last  stadium 
of  the  puriiication  of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the 
bondage  of  nature.  To  this  position  th«r  mode  of  life  must 
answer  ;  it  must  be  an  utter  estrBogement  from  the  world,  in 
the  Buddhist  aeaee,  which  was  applied  to  Christian  asceticiBm. 
They  were  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  but  were  bound  to 
lead  in  celibacy  a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life,  a1> 
staining  from  all  strong  drinks  and  &om  all  animal  food. 
They  were  to  maintain  a  holy  innocence  that  injured  no  livii^ 
thing,  and  a  religious  reverence  for  the  divine  life  which  waa 
diffused  throi^  all  nature ;  they  were,  therefore,  to  refrain, 
not  only  finm  deatroying  or  haimii^  any  animal,  but  evoi 
from  pulling  up  a  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  The 
whole  round  <^  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  parti- 
oulara,  the  s^naculum  oris,  the  signaculum  maniium,  and  the 
signaculum  aiinis.^  The  Auditors  were  to  see  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  thdr  sub- 
sistence, uid  to  reverence  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
They  were  to  look  upon  than  as  their  mediatoie  with 
the  kingdom  of  light.  By  the  proo&  of  their  love  to  the 
Elect  the  Auditota  were  to  gmn  fellowship  with  periec- 
tjon ;  and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of 
their  less  rigid  life  woold  be  made  up  thereby  ; — and  among 
these  defects  were  the  neglecting  to  spare  tiie  life  of  animals 
or  ve^Obles,  and  tiie  eating  of  flesh.  All  this,  however,  waa 
to  be  repaired  by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence 
with  the  Elect.,S     The  importance  attached  by  Buddhism  to 

■  Timlin,  according  to  Tbeodoretus, — a  term  which  recurs  once  more 
among  the  Gnostic  Maajcbeaii  wets  of  the  middle  age. 
.    t  caoBlaa,  igaoted  W  Annutin,  Calls  them  the  ta^rdotale  geniu. 

I  See,  t.  g,,  Aagiutmns  de  moribiu  Maiiichsamm,  a,  10  el  seq.  The 
■wori  (igoa^om  seems  to  me  to  deoote  here,  not  a  sigo,  but  a  leal,  a 
means  of  safe  keeping,  u  a  tranilation  of  the  Greek  rffiya,  applied,  for 
instance,  to  the  rile  of  confirmation. 

g  To  this  Epbrtem  Syrui  refers  whee  he  accnsea  the  Hanicheang  of 
bestovieg  absolution  in  retam  for  the  bread  given  to  them.    S«e  the 
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the  offices  of  love  whicb  the  pioiu  m%ht  show  to  the 
Bnddlias  during  lh«r  mAnifestatioiw  in  a  humao  dupe  was 
transferred  by  tiie  Manicbeana  to  the  kind  offices  shown  by  the 
Auditors  to  the  Elect.  Moreover,  according'  to  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shown  in  the 
different  modes  of  hunum  existence  which  he  had  passed 
throug'h  in  the  metempsychosis,  any  one  might  gradually  ac- 
cumulate such  B.  store  of  good  works  as  to  rise  at  length  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.  * 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presidents  of  the 
whole  religious  souety.  As  Mani*  wbhed  to  be  r^;arded  as 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  he  therefore,  after  Christ's 
example,  chose  twelve  apostles.  This  r^ulation  coutinned  as 
long  as  the  sect;  and  twelve  persons,  with  the  title  of 
Ma^tri,  had  the  government  of  the  whole  sect.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
sect,  represented  Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were 
sev«i  ty-two  bishops,  answering  to  the  seventy-two  (the  seventy) 
^sciples  of  Jesus ;  ^  and  under  these  last  were  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  lastly  travelling  missionaries.^ 

As  to  the  mode  of  eeUbrating  the  saeramentt  among  the 
Manicheans,  this  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  natural  &ct  that  no  trust- 
worthy account  existed  of  what  was  administered  only  to  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  Elect;  for  as  the  Auditors  answered 
to  the  catechumens  in  the  dominant  church,  and  the  Elect  to 
the  f^deles,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  would  be  adminis- 
tered among  none  but  the  Elect.  The  argument  already 
noticed,  which  Mani  drew  &om  the  existing  practice  of  in&nt 
baptism,  has  led — thou^  wrongly,  a£  Mosheim  has  shown — 
to  the  inference  that  the  baptism  of  io&nts  was  practised 
among  the  Manicheans ;  but  in  this  place  Mani  is  simply 
refuting  his  opponents  by  appealing  to  their  own  practice  as 
proof  of  a  principle  which  it  necessarily  presupposed ;  without 

eitrscts  published  by  A.  F,  W.  von  Wegaei,  in  his  work  de  Msnicfaso- 
niin  indulgcDtiis,  Lips.  1S37,  p.  69  et  leq. 

'  Comp.  Sclimidt's  Diasertation  on  the  thooiaDd  Buddhss,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academjr  of  St  Peteisbarg.  VI.  Eeries,  T.  II.  A.  D.  183^ 
p.  SS,  &c. 

t  AccordiDg  to  the  welMmown  variona  reading. 

{  AagDEtin.  de  hteres.  c.  32. 
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Itowever  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  practice  itself. 
And  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  Mani  would  not  object 
to  this  symbol  aa  a  Jewish  rite  derived  &om  John  the  Baptist.* 
Perhaps  at  first  no  other  form  of  initiation  prevailed  among 
the  Manicheans  than  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  with 
in  the  middle  ^;es  amon^  the  kindred  sect  of  the  Cathari. 
As  to  the  Mlebration  of  tlie  Lord's  xupper — it  was  easy  to 
give  it  an  explanation  which  should  accord  with  the  principles 
of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature.f  Augustin,  while  be 
was  a  Manichean  Auditor,  had  learned  that  the  Elect  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper ;  but  of  the  way  he  knew  nothing,  J 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  Elect  drank  no  wine;  whether 
they  used  water,  like  t^e  Encratites  (the  so-called  vSpoirapa- 
orrirai),  or  how  else  they  managed  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
For  the  sake  of  mutual  recognition,  the  Manicheans   were 

•  From  the  words  of  the  Mamchean  Feiix,  lib.  I.  c,  19,  at  quid  bap- 
tizati  mrtaal  it  cannot  be  prDved  that  Ihe  MaDicheaiig  looked  upon 
Ijaptism  aa  a  netemry  ceresaoaj  of  initiatioii.  For  in  ibis  case  too  the 
Manicbean  ji  emplojiDg  the  arfmnentain  ad  homincm;  and  very  poa- 
Etblf  he  may  have  received  btptism  before  he  joined  the  ManicheBii  lecL 
Nor  again,  from  the  pasu^  in  the  conmonitonim,  qaomodu  tit  agendma 
cum  Manichaia  (foniid  in  uie  Appendix  to  the  81h  vol.  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  Angnstine).  vhere  a  distinctioo  is  made  between  those 
Manicheans  who,  joined  to  Ihe  Catholic  chnrch,  were  received  among 
the  catechnmens,  and  those  who,  having  been  ^ready  baptizud,  were 
received  among  the  Pixnitectes,  can  it  certainly  be  inferred  that  baptism 
was  a  cnslomary  rite  among  the  Manicheans.  And  still  less  from  the 
:bct  that  a  diatiuction  of  the  same  kind  iamade  between  the  liaptized  and 
tbe  onbaptized  among  the  Elect  themselves  upon  their  joining  the  Catho- 
lic church,  can  it  be  argued  that  baptism  was  received  by  tuch  of  the 
Elect  as  chose  it  of  their  own  free  will.  For  here  too  the  reference  may 
have  been  to  such  persons  as,  before  thej-  joined  the  Manicheans,  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church.  Neither  does  it  in  any  wise  follow, 
from  the  passage  io  Augustiii.  de  moribus  eccleais,  c  35  (where  he 
represenlB  the  Manicheans  as  objecting  to  the  Catholic  Christians  that 
the  fidelea  et  jam  baptizali  lived  in  the  slate  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
liimily  relation,  possessing  and  managing  worldly  property),  that  there 
were  among  the  Elect  a  certain  class  of  peraons  voluntarily  baptized, 
who  were  alone  bound  by  an  inviolable  vow  to  a  strictiy  ascetic  life; 
for  the  fideles  and  baptizali — both  terms  being  exactly  gynonymoua — 
answer  generally  to  the  Electi  among  the  Manicheans.  Moaheim's  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  baptized  and  nnbaptized  Electi.  witiclt  in 
itself  is  not  a  very  natural  one,  appears  to  be  altogether  arbitrary, 

t  In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  represented 
the  Sou  of  man  crucified  in  nature.     See  atrave. 

X  Angastjii.  contra  Portunatum,  lib.  I.  Appendix. 
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accustomed,  whenever  they  met,  to  give  each  other  the  right 
hand,  in  token  of  their  common  deliverance  from  the  kiugdmn 
of  darkness  by  the  right  hand  of  the  redeemina^  Spirit  of  the 
Smi — since  what  happened  to  their  heavenly  &tber,  the  ori- 
ginal man,  had  in  their  case  been  repeated  ;  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  he  was  rescued 
by  the  rifrht  hsjid  of  the  living  spirit.* 

With  regard  to  their  feslirals :  the  Manicheans  celebrated 
the  tiunday  of  every  week,  not  on  account  of  its  reference  to 
the  resurrectiwi  of  Christ,  for  that  would  have  been  incon^s- 
tent  with  their  Docefism,  but  as  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
Sun,  wliich  was  in  fact  tb«r  Christ.^  On  it  they  fasted, 
— contrary  to  the  prevtuling  practice  of  the  church.  The 
Christmas  festival  was,  of  course,  equally  out  of  hamiony 
with  Manichean  Docetisra.  If  occasionally,  accoriiing  to 
the  statement  of  Augustin,  they  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  the  general  church  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter, 
we  may  suppose  that  it  was  but  coldly  observed  by  them,- 
for  they  could  not  be  affected  by  those  feelings  which  ren- 
dered the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians.  Far  greater, 
however,  was  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  the  festival  of 
the  martyrdom  of  their  master,  Hani,  which  fell  in  the  month 
of  March.  It  was  called  ^qpi.  (suggeatus,  cathedra,)  the 
feast  iii  the  pulpit, — the  feast  in  Temembrance  of  the  divinely 
enlightened  teacher.  On  this  occasion  a  gorgeous  and  orna- 
mented pulpit,  ascended  by  five  steps  (symbolizing  perhaps 
the  five  elements)  acid  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was 
usually  set  up  in  their  places  of  assembling.  To  this  all  the 
Manicheans  paid  obeisance,  after  the  custom  of  the  East,  by 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  gi^ound.} 

As  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Manichean  sect, 
we  possess  too  scanty  information  as  to  its  earlg  foUowera 
(and  in  the  history  of  a  sect  its  different  periods  should  be 
carefully  disiitiguished  in  this  respect)  to  be  able  to  pass  any 
precise  judgmenL  AU  that  seems  dear  is,  that  Mani  aimed 
at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but  without  doubt  the  mystical 
language  of  the  sect,  which  occasionally  voges  on  immodesty, 

*  Diipntat  Arcbelii.  e.  T. 

t  Be«ide»  iDOBy  other  phcra,  romp.  Angnttin,  c.  F^nWran,  lib.  STllI. 
C  5  :  VOB  jo  die,  qnum  dicnnt  solia,  eolem  ctditis. 

I  Aiignstin.  c<Hitni  ep.  fundatnenti,  c.  8 ;  c  Faortnm,  Hli.  XTIII.  c.  B, 
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had  a  tendency,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  (o  lead  to  a 
sensual  fanaticiam  dana:eroiia  to  morality. 

No  sooner  had  the  Maoicheans  b«gun  to  gun  ground  in  the 
Soman  ^npire  than  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against 
them.  As  a  sect  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Persian  empire, 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  some  sense  allied  to  the 
Fai^'Lc  religioi,  they  were  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the 
Soman  governm^.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  a.d.  296, 
issued  a  law  against  them  (already  quoted  in  the  first  sectioa 
of  this  history)  condemning  its  leaders  to  the  stake,  and 
punishing  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common 
order,  with  decapitation  and  the  coniiscation  of  thdr  pro- 
perty." 

*  The  edict,  in  its  style  both  of  thoDght  and  Isngoage,  eoDtsins  erer; 
internal  murk  of  anthenticity.  It  is  icarcely  ponible  to  imagine  l^ 
irhom  aod  for  what  purpose  such  an  edict,  in  ibi*  particular  fonii,  could 
haye  been  forged.  A  Cbristian,  had  be  wiebed  to  ^bricale  an  edict  or 
this  sort,  with  a  vieir  to  eidte  Eucceeding  emperors  la  persMuie  tbe 
Uanicbeans,  certain!;  would  not  baie  chosen  Dioclesian  ;  and  still  Icsa 
would  be  have  pat  soch  Isngnsige  into  his  moDth.  Tbougb  the  later 
Christiana  had  nnieh  that  vaa  aiialogoos  to  tbe  old  heathen  way  of 
thinkins  aboni  a  dominant  religion  handed  down  from  the  Fathers, 
yet  a  Christian  would  Dcver  have  expressed  bimself  after  ibis  peculiar 


the  Gnottici  bad  already  paved  the  way  for  them,  and  ai 
Manicbeans  were  at  an  tarlj  date  to  be  found  In  these  Countries,  aud  the 
chronology  of  the  early  history  of  this  arel  is  bo  unoertaja  ?  Though  the 
law  runs,  ~  si  qui  sane  etiam  bonorati  aut  cajaslibet  dignitatis  vel  majoris 
personie  ad  banc  seotain  se  transtulemnt,"  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  this  that  the  emperor  had  certain  information  of  the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  of  tSiis  sect  amon);  persons  of  the  hig/icit  rank ;  acd  in 
tbe  next  place,  considering  the  prevalent  rage  at  that  time  among  people 
of  rank  (a  class  ever  prone  to  srase  on  anything  which  would  distingmah 
their  religion  from  thai  of  other  people)  tor  tlieargieal  specnlations,  and 
for  fuller  indgbt  into  the  world  of  apirils,  it  would  be  iiolbiDg  siDgnlar 
if  a  mysterious  scheme  of  faiih  with  high  preieiislous  like  tliia  ahould 
meet  with  a  welcome  reception  among  them.  Tbe  argumentum  e  silen- 
Uo  is,  moreover,  very  unsafe  in  hictorical  criticism,  nniess  supported 
by  other  coniideralioiis ;  and  the  atiertioD  that  the  older  fttthi;re  make 
DO  mention  of  a  law  by  Diocleuan,  directed  paiticalarly  agaicn  the 
Manichesns,  may  be  verv  easily  accountid  for.  Dut,  in  Cm,  this  law 
is  refiirred  to  W  Ihe  Hilary  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
epiitle*,  in  ep.  11.  Timoth.  III.  7. 
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III.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  proceeded  to  form 
itself  in  ojytosition  to  the  Sects. 

jL.—aea^icai  DewkamtittifltieCI'urdi  TWotf  nmeral.  Ckaraeter  y 
the  KPeral  uuiieidual  Undeitcia  of  the  ntiguMM  ama  doffVuUie  tpirii,  vhich 
erercited  ^jecial  injtwnca  on  it. 

Having  hitherto  conaidered  the  difierent  tendencies  of  the 
heretical  element  which  grew  up  out  of  the  reactioD  of  ante- 
Cbrietian  principles,  tre  shall  now  jtroceed  to  iuquire  how  the 
development  of  the  church  theology  in  general,  and  in  its 
several  particular  modifications,  was  affected  by  this  opposition. 
If  by  the  various  heresies  the  unity  of  Christianity  was  split 
up  into  many  opposite  and  mutually  exclusive  theories,  the 
theolt^  of  the  church,  on  the  other  Jiand,  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  asserted  itself  much  more  powerfully,  so  as 
to  repress  all  extreme  oppositions  of  doctrine.  But  even 
here,  owing  to  the  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to 
narrow  and  exclusive  views,  Uie  hij^her,  comprehending  unity 
necessarily  resolved  itself  into  oppositions  of  a  subordinate 
kind — oppositions  which,  while  they  remained  rooted-ia  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  might  approximate  to  the  position 
either  of  Judaism  or  of  Gnosticism.  The  less  call  there  was 
for  the  church,  once  raised  to  independence,  to  defend  ite  prin- 
ciples in  conflict  with  Judaism,  while  it  had  rather  to  assert  them 
against  Gnosticism,  the  more  easy  would  it  become  for  a 
Jewish  element  imperceptibly  to  gain  possession  of  the  theo- 
logical intellect,  and  that  too  without  being  communicated 
fi^m  without,  but,  as  we  saw  while  tracing  the  history  of  the 
church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship,  spontaneously 
springing  up  from  widiin.  Gnosticism,  again,  might  be 
resisted  in  two  different  ways — either  by  an  uncompromisiug 
hostility,  which  would  refuse  to  rec<^nise  in  it  a  single  element 
of  truth,  and  consequently  would  itself  be  liable  to  fall  into 
some  opposite  extreme  of  error  ;  or  by  such  a  method  as  should 
leave  room  for  recognising  alongside  of  the  error  a  funda- 
mental truth, — a  true  spiritual  need,  which  was  seeking 
there  its  satisfaction,  whereas  it  was  to  be  found  in  Christianity 
alone.  And,  in  truth.  Gnosticism  could  be  effectually  van- 
quished by  no  method  but  one,^ — that  which  shouhi  separate 
the  true  from  the  &Ise,  and  should  satisfy  the  spiritual  need. 
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which,  from  being  uniecv^ised  and  unsatisfied,  had  either  ori- 
ginated or  promoted  thespread  of  Gnosticism.  Yeteveninthia 
course  there  wan  the  great  daager  lest,  in  the  very  effort  to 
appropriate  whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some 
of  it«  errors  might  also  be  unintentionally  included. 

The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  intellect  here 
denoted  correspond  to  the  two  tendencies  which,  in  the 
Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world,  necessarily  go 
together,  but  of  which  either  one  or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to 
predominate — the  world-resiatihg  and  the  world-appropriating 
tendency  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  undue  predominance  of 
either  has,  in  truth,  its  own  peculiar  dai^ers.  And  this  stands 
connected  with  another  contrariety.  Christianity  is  based 
upon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  this  revelation  requires  to 
be  appropriated  and  understood  by  the  ot^an  of  a  rea£on 
which  submits  to  it,  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a 
mere  extrinsic  fact  to  the  human  mind.  The  supernatural 
element  must  be  understood  in  its  organic  connection  with  the 
natural,  which  in  the  former  finds  its  own  fulfilment  and  com- 
pletion. The  &ct  of  redemption,  indeed,  has  for  its  very  end 
and  aim  the  removal  of  the  gulf  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural ;  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  had  in  view  the 
humanization  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human. 
Hence  there  will  ever  exist  two  tendencies  of  the  theological 
mind,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  two  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, of  which,  while  the  one  will  seek  to  understand  and 
represent  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  natural,  the  other  will  endeavour  to  point  out  its 
connection  with  it.  The  one  will  seek  to  apprehend  the  super- 
natural and  supra-rational  element  as  tuch ;  the  other  will 
strive  to  apprehend  it  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and  nature 
— to  portray  to  the  mind  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational 
as  being  nevertheless  conformable  to  nature  and  to  reasoD. 
Thus  there  is  formed  a  predominance  of  the  tupranaluralistio 
or  of  the  rationalutic  element,  both  of  which,  however,  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  development  of  Christian  doctrine,- ought 
to  exist  in  due  measure  and  proportion.  And  so,  from  the 
predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements, 
opposite  dangers  arise. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  wbil^  Christian  science  must  have 
its  root  in  faith,  and  set  out  in  the  interest  of  faith,  and  while 
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&ith,  which  ought  to  receive  to  itself  and  to  animate  aU 
the  &icultiee  of  tfie  human  mind,  must  seek  to  create,  out 
of  itself,  a  scientific  intelligence,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
tentiencies  will  be  fonned  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  corre<p<Hiding  interest  predomiDates.  Accordingly 
we  miut  now  consider  how  this  alternative  was  determined  by 
the  existing  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  national  liie 
and  intellectual  culture  prevailing  in  the  period  which  we  are 
■now  esamining. 

The  first  thing  that  here  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  great  nations  from 
which  the  civilization  of  those  times  proceeded — the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of 
the  intellect — the  scientiBc,  speoufiitive  element.  Greece  was, 
in  &ct,  the  birthplace  of  philosophy.  The  Roman  character, 
on  the  other  liand,  was  leas  mobile,  more  solid  and  more  tena- 
cious of  old  usages,  and  more  devoted  to  the  practical.  Both 
these  forms  of  mental  character  must  also,  in  the  shaping  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  eapeciallr  manifest  them- 
selves in  different  circumstances,  operate  &vourab!y  or  un- 
&vourahly  on  the  process  of  their  development.  For  botla 
these  peculiarities  of  character  correspond  to  the  main  tenden- 
cies above  described;  and  the  most  beneficial  result  would 
have  followed  if  they  could  liave  been  so  made  to  act  as 
mutually  to  balance  and  check  each  other.  Aleicandria, — 
the  principal  seat  of  philosophical  culture,  where  the  Platonie 
philosophy,  which  of  all  is  most  neaiiy  akin  to  the  religious 
element,  was  then  supreme — where,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we 
saw  a  JewL«h  philosophy  of  religion  spring  up — by  blending 
in  the  centuries  now  under  conKideratian  the  elements  of  Gre- 
cian civilization  with  Christianity,  gave  birth  to  a  tendency 
which  sougbt  to  make  the  new  matter  which  was  given  by 
revelation  harmonize  with  the  previous  development  of  reason. 
From  the  school  of  St.  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  3  tendency  had  issued  which,  opposed  to  the  speculative 
caprlee  of  the  Gnostics,  sought  to  pres^'ve  faithfully  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianily,  and,  by  holding  fast 
their  peculiarities,  to  secure  them  against  all  corruptions. 
And  this  tendency  it  was  which  Ireneug  (who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venerable  pres- 
bytraa  who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Apoetle  St.  John)  trans- 
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planted  to  the  West  This  Father  was  diitinguished  for  the 
sobriety  of  his  practical  Chriatian  intellect.  He  evinced  a 
peculiarly  sound  and  discrimi Dating  tact  by  readily  seizing  in 
every  doctrine  whatever  was  of  practical  moment,  and,  pro- 
foundly peDctrated  witii  a  sense  of  the  gruideur  of  God's 
worics  and  of  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  persevei^ 
ingly  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  am^^ant  pre- 
tensions of  Gnostic  speculation.  He  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  chnrch  of  Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Rome, 
and  represented  in  his  own  case  whatever  was  common  to  them 
both.  But  as  in  the  Roman  intellect  the  interest  fur  the 
practical  lefl  no  room  jbr  the  scientific,  the  Western  church 
was  in  want  of  an  oi^n  whereby  its  prevalent  spirit  might 
gain  the  scientific  utterance  it  needed.  This  organ  was  sup- 
plied by  the  church  of  North  Africa,  which  eent  forth  a  man 
in  whom  the  elements  of  the  Roman  and  of  tbe  Carthaginian 
character  mutually  pervaded  each  other.  Such  was  Tertul- 
lian,  who,  wanting  the  chasteness  and  sobriety  of  mind  which 
distinguished  Irenaeua,  could  not,  though  an  opponent  of  spe- 
colation,  resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  ^eculativeiniellect. 
To  a  thoroughly  practical  element  he  united  a  speculative 
one,  which,  destitute,  however,  of  a  regular  logical  form, 
long  continued  to  operate  in  the  Western  church,  through 
many  intermediate  writers,  until  it  finally  impregnated  the 
mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  centuries,  Augustin,  in  whom 
Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  Tertullian's 
peculiar  temperament  by  the  rranarkable  phenomenon  which 
sprang  up  in  the  very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  we 
have  already  described  as  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic  position. 
We  mean  Montanism.  If  ot  only  does  it  form  an  essential 
element  of  bis  mental  charact^  but  also  it  was  by  him  that 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  system  were  sys- 
tematically developed,  and  made  to  influence  the  history  of 
Western  theology.  To  this  important  phenomenon  therefore 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

We  should  ill  understand  this  result  which  grew  out  of  the 
development  of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  if  we  were 
to  consideras  the  principal  point  the  personal  character  of  the 
founder,  by  whom  tbe  first  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Montaous 
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was  hardly  a  man  of  sufiicier.t  importance  to  dispose  us  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  If, 
under  the  impulse  of  &nati«it  excitement,  an  uneducated  in- 
dividual, in  whom  we  rect^nise  at  once  the  mental  character- 
iaties  of  the  Phrygian,  produced  ultimately  grreat  effects, 
these  without  question  outran  the  measure  of  hia  capacity. 
A  TertuUian,  as  the  person  from  whom  this  intellectual  ten- 
dency received  its  systematic  shape,  will  assume  here  a  more 
important  place.  Not  that  any  new  spiritual  elements  were 
now  freshly  called  into  life ;  a  nucleus  at  most  was  furnished 
for  elements  existing  long  before,  and  a  point  of  attractioD 
around  which  they  might  gather.  Tendencies  of  mind  which 
were  scattered  through  the  whole  church  here  converged 
towards  each  other.  Montanism  points  to  kindred  elements 
previously  existing  in  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  when  the 
impulse  was  once  given,  it  produced  a  great  and  general 
movement,  since  the  way  had  already  been  prepared  for  it  by 
the  course  of  the  internal  development  of  the  church  itself. 
While,  fiowever,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  very  highly'  the 
importance  of  Montanus,  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of 
allowing  him  none  at  all.*  But  for  the  impulse  given  by 
Montanus,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  gtu 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  admit  cannot  be  explained 
from  his  influence  ^oue,  would  perhaps  never  have  arisen. 
We  must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  cast  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  development  in  the  church  to  which  Montanism  at- 
tached itself,  and  at  the  general  mental  teodeocies  which  had 
their  ground  in  and  were  represented  by  it ;  and  then  we  may, 
secondly,  proceed  to  examineboth  the  personal  character  of  the 
author,  and  also  what  must  be  ascrib^  to  him  as  its  author. 

It  was  as  a  supernatural  power  that  Christianity  first  forced 
its  way  among  mankind,  and  as  such  it  first  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediatenees  of 
inspiration  was  more  strongly  marked  then  than  in  later 
times — by  the  gifts  of  supernatural  healing,  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  of  prophecy  ;  those  effects  wiiich  suddenly  dis- 
played themselves  after  baptism.     Such  were  the  signs  of  the 

*  As  IB  often  done  hj  a  (autagtical  sort  of  exaggeration,  vhen  per- 
sons whose  real  exielence,  thongh  onr  knowledge  of  tbem  U  exlremelv 
defirienl,  la  sufficiently  accredited  by  hietorj,  are  therefore  represenlen 
u  mythical  penonifications  of  general  tendencies. 
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new  creation  of  which  human  nature  had  been  the  subject. 
But  this  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
'  was  not  aJways  to  laat ;  it  was  to  be  done  away  hj  the  pro- 
gresaive  development  of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the 
harmonious  union  of  the  Bupematural  and  the  natural  was  its 
ultimate  aim ;  just  as  the  final  removal  of  this  discord,  which 
had  its  ground  in  sin,  was  to  be  among  the  more  remote 
ctHisequences  of  redemption.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifestations  had  originally  shown  itself  as 
an  immediate  agent,  was  to  enter  the  sphere  of  humas 
instrumentality,  and  gradually  to  appropriate  to  itself  those 
natural  organs  and  means  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  were 
not  as  yet  suited  to  it.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  had  indeed 
pointed  to  such  an  aim,  both  when  he  admonished  Chris- 
tians to  estimate  the  charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary 
and  supematuial  appearances  which  so  prominently  marked 
their  efiects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
natural  therein  was  permeated  by  the  supernatural,  and  accord- 
iag  as  the  form  in  which  the  supernatural  worked  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and 
when  he  distinguished  the  charismata  of  Gnosis  and  of  Didas* 
calia  above  all  the  others,  as  those  which  were  most  required 
tor  the  edification  of  the  church.  Accordingly — as  we  remarked 
in  our  first  section — those  extraordinary  operations  of  that 
divine  power  wliich  wa9  to  be  the  dominant  element  in  the 
future  civilization  of  human  nature,  continually  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  existing,  natural  enlightenment  began  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  Christianity  and  to  be  attracted 
by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary-line  between  these  two  periods 
of  development,  there  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed  the 
change  required  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  maintain,  as 
perfect  and  abiding,  the  form  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
working  of  Christianity.  That  which  opposed  itself  to  the 
healthy  and  natural  course  of  development  must  necessarily  be 
a  morbid  action.  The  enthusiasm  which  surrendered  itself  to 
such  a  tendency  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

Since  Montanism  opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  concilia- 
tion of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  which  Christianity, 
in  its  progressive  development,  required  and  had  prepared,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  ttiat  it  would  insist,  in  an 
exclusive  spirit,  upon  the  supernatural  as  contiadistinguished 
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£roni  the  Datueal.  In  it  the  snpernattiral,  the  divine,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  religious  comcioiuneai  as  an  irre^iUble 
power  which  did  not  allow  of  any  human  individuality  eseit- 
iag  it«elf  in  free,  independent  developmeat.  Accordingly, 
&<Hn  Buch  a  point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  waa  reckoned 
as  an  esBentiol  characteristic  of  genuine  prophecy  ;  the  human 
consciousnees  muat  retire  altogether  when  the  voice  of  the 
divine  Spirit  allows  itself  to  be  heard.  Tlte  soul,  during 
inspiration,  must  remain  perfectly  passive ;  as  Montanus 
characteristically  remarked,  Giod  alone  is  awake,  the  man 
sleeps.  The  soul  etands  in  the  aune  pasrave  relation  to  the 
divine  operation  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum) 
with  which  it  is  played.*  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism 
alleged  there  was  nothing'  new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had 
long  been  fiuniliar  to  the  Jews,  as  is  apparoit  trota  the  Alex- 
andrian legendof  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  tianslationsof  the 
Old  Testament  made  independently  by  the  seventy  int^pretera. 
But  such  a  form  of  inspiration  is  much  better  snited  to  the 
legal  position  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  proceeds  on  such 
an  alienation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  aims  at  a  union  betwe^i  the  two  by- 
means  of  the  redemption.  When,  however,  this  idea  was  once 
prominently  set  forth  as  belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  requisite  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of 
the  church,  a  foreign  element  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
reg^ular  process  of  development,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
church  itself,  and  the  iSpirit  which  quicicens  it,  was  so  &r 
frmn  l>eing  promoted,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  hindered.  By  such  influences  of  the  Paraclete 
ptHuised  by  Christ,  and  by  revelations  of  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, uttered  in  tliis  state  of  ecstacy,  the  development  <^ 
the  church  was,  it  was  held,  to  be  carried  continually  onwards 
till  it  should  attain  to  its  final  cixisummation.  We  must  not, 
however,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  Montanism 
was  driven  to  this  onesided  supranaturalism  by  a  polemical 
opposition  (which  arose  out  of  a  genuinely  Christian  interest) 
to  two  aiietTations  of  the  Christian  mind.  Opposing  itself,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  speculations  by  the 
Gnosis,  it  wished  to  protect  the  pure  Christian  doctrine  from 
*  Thns  Tertnllian  eonridered  the  «Dentia,  the  excidere  sensg,  a* 
Kpnethisg  aec««nrilr  ooancotcd  with  the  diviaa  virtute  abambran. 
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xll  such  corruptions ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it  rented  a 
petrified,  traditional  elemeat,  which,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
progressive  and  vital  development  of  tlie  church,  de»Ted  to 
confine  everything  in  fixed  and  linalteiable  fomu. 

As  legarda,  however,  the  former  oppoaitioo,  it  soon  passed 
into  a  tend«icy  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  all  art  and  science. 
.  And  under  the  influence  of  this  hostility  to  all  mediate  activity 
of  the  reason,  even  the  resistance  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  ten- 
deocy  in  the  church  could  not  but  take  a  wrong  direction, 
Hontaaism  would  tolerate  no  pause,  no  stop  of  any  kind ;  it 
demanded  a  progressive  development  from  the  foundation  of 
that  immutable  Christianity,  which  was  contained  in  the  com- 
mon ti^idon  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  maturity  of  the 
perfect  man.  But  as  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  intellect,  though  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity,  to  unfold  the  contents  of  Christian  truth  to  still 
clearer  consciouaneas,  and  to  mould  man's  life  more  and  more 
in  conformity  with  it — as  it  disdained  the  instrumentality  of 
reason,  which  was  appointed  to  administer,  by  its  own  peculiar 
action,  the  treasure  imparted  to  it  from  above, — nothing' 
remfuned  for  it  but  to  assume  tiiat  Christianity  must  be  con- 
tinually integrated  and  perfected  by  fresh  and  extraordinary 
revela^ons  continually  accruing  from  without,  in  relation  to 
which  the  human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  altogether 
passive.  Thus,  an  exclusive  supranaturalism,  which  could  not 
du]y  ackaouiledge  the  effects  of  redemption  in  converting  the 
mind,  when  restored  to  communion  with  God,  into  an  oi^au 
for  divine  tilings,  was  necessarily  driven  to  deny  the  adequacy 
of  the  divine  word  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  church  for 
its  guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the 
organ  requisite  for  interpreting  andapplying  it  and  for  digest- 
ing the  truths  contained  in  it.  A  perfecting  of  Christianity 
was  sought  for  in  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  a  one-sided  supra-naturalism  led  to  the  same 
result  as  a  oue-sided  rationalism. 

Now,  that  which,  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian 
life,  required  to  be  superadded  from  without,  as  it  did  not 
spontaneously  result  from  the  regular  development  of  the 
Christian  principle,  might,  under  the  name  of  perfecting,  be 
in  &ct  nothing  ebe  than  a  hindiance  and  corruption.  The 
perfectiuf^  referred  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid 
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asceticism ;  and  in  this  respect  too  we  see  in  MoDtanism  a 
one-sided  tendency,  which  Iiad  long  existed  in  the  Christian 
life,  carried  to  its  extreme.  Numberless  additional  precepts 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  church  by  the  new  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete.  But  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Judaism 
simply  by  the  very  circumstance  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperious  letter,  and,  tiirough  love, 
which  ia  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  has  made  an  end  of  all 
positive  commandments.  In  the  first  c«ituries  much  of  the  new 
precepts  of  Christ  which  are  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  imperfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer 
them  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  which  was  grounded 
in  love,  and  was  identicai  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life  itself,  but  rfigarded  them  as  isolated  positive  precepts. 
The  free  development  of  the  Christian  spirit  was,  by  a  pro- 
gressive spiritualizing,  to  remgve  everything  positive.  Mon- 
tanism,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  holding  the  posidve  as  some- 
thing permanent,  and  as  that  by  adding  to  which  the  church 
was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
Montauism  which  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward 
influences,  brought  back  the  Jewish  legal  position.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  warrant  us 
in  ascribing  to  Ebionisin  any  inSuence  on  the  development 
of  Montanism.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
felt  itself  specifically  called  upon  to  set  forth  distinctly,  and 
to  carry  out,  whatever  was  new  in  Christiiuiity  and  distin- 
guished it  from  the  Old-Testament  position.  And  this  was 
tite  end  which  the  new  epoch  of  development,  introduced  hy 
the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  was  to  promote.  It  could 
only  iiave  been  unintentionally  that  Montanism  so  nearly 
ad(^ted  an  element  of  that  Judaism  which,  consciously  and 
designedly,  it  desired  to  combat.  By  its  theory  of  ecstacy,  SO 
fatal  to  Christian  sobriety,  it  led  to  an  intermixture  of  excited 
and  rapturous  feelings  with  the  development  of  the  divine  life, 
and  thereby,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particu- 
larly to  ol^erve,  trenched  close  upon  heathen  notions. 

The  movement  of  wiiich  we  spealt  originated  with  a  Phry- 
£^,  Montanus  by  name,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardabaa, 
<Hi  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  The  natural  peculia- 
rities of  the  old  Phrygian  race  leveal  themselves  in  his  mode 
of  conceiving  Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of 
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the  new  convert  assumed.  The  religion  of  nature,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Fhrygi&na,  bespeaks  the  character 
of  this  mountain  race — inclined  to  fimaticism  and  supersti- 
tion, readily  believin)^  ever3r  pretension  to  magic  and  ecstacy ; 
and  we  are  not  surpnsed  when  we  find  the  Phrygian  tempera- 
ment, which  had  formerly  fbmid  a  vent  in  the  ecstatic  frenzy 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  exhibiting  itself  ouce 
more  in  the  ecataciea  and  somnambuliems  of  the  Montanists. 

Montanus  was  one  of  those  mea  in  whom  the  first  glow  of 
conversion  b^ets  a  stern  opposition  to  the  world.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a.  country  where  there  pre> 
vuled  a  strong  expectation  that,  just  before  the  end  of  all 
things,  the  church  was  to  enjc^  on  the  earth,  the  theatre  of  its 
sufferings,  a  triumphant  rdgn  of  a  thousand  years — and  where 
were  floating  among  the  people  various  pictures,  coloured  by 
an  enthusiastic  imagination,  representing  the  character  of  thu 
approaching  kingdom,  the  final  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  (the  so-called  Chiliasm).*  The  time  in  which  he  came 
forward  as  a  teacher — either  during  those  calamitous  visita- 
tions of  nature  which  led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the 
populace  on  the  Christians,'!'  or  during  the  bloudy  persecu- 
tions of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius^ — was  altogether  suited 

*  Papiai  of  HierapoliB  had  no  donbt  lived  and  laboured  in  Phrygin, 
to  wbicb  coontr;  m>  many  passages  in  the  Psendo-SibjUine  books  contain 
aUnsiona.  But  there  is  no  tcbsod  vhsterer  for  suppiisij]g»  vilh  Lonffue- 
roe  and  Blondel,  that  Montanas  or  any  MontaDistE  were  themstlTet 
-the  anthors  of  these  passagea;  fbr  in  throe  Peeado-Sibylline  writinga 
nothing  which  belongs  to  the  pccultar  ideas  of  Montaniini  is  (o  be  round. 
We  rather  see  in  them  the  mme  peculiarly  Phrygian  cast  of  mind  of 
vMch  MonfiinisiD  itself  is  a  reflection.  Though  ia  these  oracles  mount 
Ararat  is,  it  is  true,  transferred  to  Phrygia.  we  gee  nothing  in  this  Gict 
bnl  the  same  pariialily  of  the  Phrygians  fbr  their  owu  country,  which 
they  held  lo  be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  led  Montanus  to  fix  upon 
the  villajje  of  Pepuxa,  in  Phrygia,  fbr  the  destined  seat  of  the  mil- 
leonial  kingdoui. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

i  No  distinct  and  well-aathenticated  &cts  exist  from  which  we  might 
form  a  certain  concTusion  as  to  the  time  of  Montatms'  first  appearance. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  indeed,  the  bennning  of  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  rarely  admits  of  being  distinctly  fixed.  Eosebins,  in 
his  Chronicle,  gives  Che  year  171  as  the  date  when  Montauai  first 
appeared.  But,  assuming  that  the  Roman  bishop  who  was  induced  by 
Prazeas  to  eacommnnicale  the  Hontanists  was  not  Victor,  but  Anicetus, 
— the  reasons  for  which  opinion  I  have  given  ia  my  work  on  Tertullian, 
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to  promote  such  an  exatement  of  feeling,  and  such  a  direc- 
tion of  the  imaginatioD.  About  this  time  too  a  violent  con- 
troversiy  bad  arisen  between  the  speculative  Gnoeiics  and  tbe 
advocates  of  the  ancient,  simple  doctrine ;  much  on  eveiy  side 
was  being  said  of  the  danger  of  ialsifications  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. AH  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  the 
Phrygian  convert,  already  inclined  by  national  temperament 
to  fanatical  eDthusiaEin.  And  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
he  lived  in  a  period  which  has  alre^y  been  described  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  two  stadia  in  tbe  development 
of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  tiansport,  in  which, 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  conBciousnessi,  but  made  the  blind 
organ,  as  he  fimcied,  of  a  bigherspirit,  he  predicted,  in  oracu- 
lar, mystical  expressions,*  fresh  persecutions  of  the  Christians; 
exhorted  them  to  a  strict  and  self-dea^g  conversation,  and  to 
an  undaunted  confesMon  of  the  &ith  ;  and,  extolling  the  bleas- 
ednesa  of  tbe  martyr's  crown,  urged  the  fiiithful  to  risk  every- 
thing  in  older  to  win  iL  He  annsunced  the  judgments  Portly 
impending  over  the  peraecutors  of  the  chiireh,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  kiugdom, 
the  blessedness  of  which  he  painted  in  the  most  attractive 
colours.  Finally,  he  claimed  to  be  considered  a  propliet  »eat 
of  God  to  tbe  whole  church,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  its 
whole  conduct.  By  liim  the  church  was  to  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  stj^  of  perfection  in  practice ;  and  a  loftier  system  of 
morals,  befitting  its  maturity,  was  to  be  revealed.  He  appealed 
to  Christ's  promise,  that  he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make 
known  things  which  the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  understand.  He  also  believed  himself  to  be  called 
to  give  new  instructions  on  the  faith,  by  which  the  dogmatical 
questions  most  agitated  in  those  districts  were  to  be  cleared 
and  defended  against  tbe  objections  of  h^etics. 

It  is  probable  that  in  die  history  of  Montanus  difierent 

p.  48fi,— it  vonld  follow  dmt  HontanDS  bad  already  made  Iiis  appesr- 
anoe  in  tfae  lifetime  of  Ibe  Roman  bidtop  Anicetus,  wbo  died  a.d.  161. 
Apallaniiu,  died  by  F.iuebiaB  (V.  IS),  aad  Eplpbaniiu,  boib  speak  in 
fiTDor  nf  the  earlier  date.  The  latter  fixes  'itc  appearance  of  HontauDS 
aboDt  tbe  year  1A7. 

*  Mmfrntiiu.  A  contemporary  writer  cited  in  Ensebjns,  1.  V,  c.  16, 
uses  the  tent  yiimu  Plntardi  on  the  andent  oracles,  de  FyOi.  orae. 
<s.24. 
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epochs  ought  to  be  distinguished.  The  sympathy  with  whicli, 
in  that  excited  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelationa  fnHQ 
above  was  received,  doubtless  ui^ed  him  to  go  still  farther, 
till  at  last  he  claimed  &r  himadf  a  higher  missicm  than  he 
may  ever  have  thought  of  in  tite  outset  Od  the  other  haad, 
the  uncompromieing  opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with 
from  other  quarters  .may  likewise  have  served  to  increase  his 
eithnsiasm.  However,  we  possess  too  little  information  to 
be  able  accurat^y  to  separate  and  distinguish  these  several 
qiochs.  Montanus  had  associated  with  him  two  w<»nea, 
Friaca  at  Friacilla,  and  Maximilla,  who  also  set  up  as  pro* 
phetesses. 

We  will  ROW  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mcmta- 
nism,  as  a  tendency  stamping  itself  cm  particular  principles 
and  doctrines.  We  mean  that  tendency  oif  mind  which, 
beginning  with  Montanus,  was  further  develc^ted,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  a  syston  by  TertulliaD. 

We  have  seen  tluit  the  fiindamental  principJe  v£  Montanism 
was  a  one-Nded  supianaturalist  dnnent,  which  placed  the 
mind  in  a  wholly  passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence. 
This  principle  appeared  most  strongly  pTomioent  in  the  first 
outpourings  of  religions  feeling  in  Montanus  and  his  pro- 
phetesses. But'  the  affinity  of  this  principle  to  the  Old-Testa- 
ment poattion  is  more  clearly  diBcernible  in  the  earliest 
Montanistic  Mitcles  than  in  the  later  manifestations  of  Mon- 
tanism.  For  in  the  ontset  they  spoke  oi  God  the  Almighty, 
not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  aJone 
ruled  the  pro[Jiet,  and  his  own  self-consciousness  retired  alto- 
gether before  Him,  it  was  God  therefore  that  spoke  aa  it  were 
in  His  own  name  from  the  pn>phet's  soul,  of  which  He  had 
taken  entire  possession.  Accordingly,  one  of  these  oracles  of 
Montanus  thus  runs:  "  Behold  I  the  man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I 
sweep  over  him  as  a  plecirum.  The  man  sleeps,  and  I  wake. 
Behold  I  it  is  the  Lord  who  estranges  the  souls  of  men  ftaoL 
themselves,  and  gives  men  souls."*  So,  in  another  oracle: 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode 
in  man  :'|'  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  but  I  am 

MtifiMTitit  ^fy^  7f">>(*'-  *li*i'i  Ji^i/f  tfrif  i  iwntMw  ntt^fiMi  it5f^warr  jmi 
Utln  »{)•■>(  SjifirrKt.     Epipbau.  hierts.  4S. 

f  'EyH  nifiit,  xifiti  I  9uV,  i  irBn-iji(itm(,  xnnyiti/mns  h  iiitirif. 
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oome  as  the  Lord  himself,  Giod  the  Father."  Also,  iti  a  pro- 
phecy of  Moatanus'  associate,  Maximille,  there  ih  as  yet  no 
distinct  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  .or  tlie  Paraclete ;  but  the 
Spirit,  to  Tindicate  himself  from  the  objection  that  he  set  men 
beside  themselves,  declares,  "  I  am  chased  as  a  wolf  from  the 
midst  of  the  flock.  I  am  do  wolf;  I  am  word,  and  spirit, 
and  power."*  On  its  first  appearance,  this  principle  of  supra- 
naturalism,  which  expressed  itself  in  a  form  more  agreeable  to 
the  Old  than  the  New  Testament,  was  consistently  maintained 
by  the  Montanistic  tendency  in  yet  another  respect.  For 
these  new  prophets  did  not  promise  a  progressive  development 
of  the  church  commencing  with  the  new  revelations,  proceed- 
ing from  themselves,  but  that  which  they  announced  was  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  whole  course  of  its  earthly  progress.  They 
pointed  to  the  near  approach  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  final 
separation  which  was  to  be  made  by  Christ  himself,  and  the 
setting  up  of  his  millennial  kingdom  on  earth.  Maximilla  b 
said  to  liave  declared  expressly,  "  After  me  no  other  prophetess 
^all  arise,  but  the  end  shall  come."'|'  The  God  who  had  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  the  great  judgment  called  on  the  faithful,  by 
His  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  in  order  that  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  prepared.  With  this 
expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  was 
intimately  connected  that  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly 
things,  to  which  the  new  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

But  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets 
did  not  come  to  pass,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  had 
a  powerful  and  attractive  influence  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians in  this  period.  And  as  these  new  revelations  were  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 
in  the  theoli^cal  system  of  the  church,  was  as  yet  imper- 
fectly unfoldm,  and  with  that  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  with 
the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the  Faniclete,  tlie  idea 
gained  grouod  that  there  were  certain  seasons  or  epochs  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  progressive 
development  of  the  church  was  to  be  promoted ;  a  new  spring 

• 'Fnju  uH  m!  rFuy^,  w' lmv»c.    See  Eoseb.  1.  V.  c.  16. 

t  The  words  are  cited  in  Gpiphanios :  Vsr  t/ii  rttfam  ii*ln  Unu, 
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was  thus  to  be  added   to   its  ordinary,  regular  course  of 
development,  in  order  to  complete  what  was  lacking  in  it. 

Wlien  Tertullian  adopted  this  principle  and  looked  round 
for  arguments  in  support  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  show  tbe 
necessity  of  such  a  pn^jressive  development  of  the  church,  by 
appealing  to  a  law  running  through  oil  the  works  of  God  in 
tbe  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace.  "  In  tbe  works  of 
grace,"  he  said,  "  as  in  the  woiks  of  nature,  which  proceed 
from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain 
suceeKdve  steps.  From  Uie  seed-com  shoots  forth  first  the 
shoot,  which  by  and  bye  grows  into  the  tree;  this  then  puis 
forth  the  blossom,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  the  fruit, 
which  itself  arrives  at  maturity  only  by  degrees.    So  the  king. 

'  dom  of  righteousness  unfolded  itself  by  certain  stages.  First 
came  the  fear  of  God  awakened  by  the  voice  of  natnre,  with- 
out a  revealed  law  (the  patriarchs  religion) ;  then  the  child- 
hood under  the  law  and  the  prophets;  then  that  of  youth 
under  the  gospel ;  and  lastly  the  development  to  tbe  ripeness 
of  manhood  through  the  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  Montanus — the  new  in-> 

■  struclions  of  the  promised  Paraclete."  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  work  of  God  should  stand  stili  and  make  no  pro- 
gressive movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually 
enlarging  itself  and  acquiring  new  strength  7 "  On  this 
ground  the  Montanists  denounced  tliose  who  were  for  setting 
arbitrary  limits  to  the  agen^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though 
his  estraordinary  operations  had  been  confined  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  a  Uontanistic  writing  of  North 
Africa  forbids  that  "  any  weak  and  desponding  faith  should 
suppose  that  God's  gi'ace  was  powerful  only  among  the  an- 
cients ;  since  God  works  at  all  times,  as  He  has  promised,  for 
a  witness  to  the  unbelieving  and  for  a  blessing  to  the  feithful."-|- 
The  later  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  indeed  to  surpugi. 
all  that  had  gone  before.  X  The  Montanists  appealed  to  the- 
ioct,  that  Christ  himself  bad  promised  to  believers  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  His  church,  throi^h, 

*  Tertnllillirde  Tirgg.  veland.  c.  1. 

t  Act!  PerpeKue  et  Felicitat.  PnefaC 

X  Pmfiit.  in  Acta  PerpetiuE :  M^ora  repatands  novitiora  qneeqoe  nt 
□OTiMimion,  Becandam  eiubeiationem  gratin  in  ultima  uddoU  Epalis 
deoretam. 

VOL.  IL  P 
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whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those  times 
would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this  they  by  no 
meuig  intended  to  deny  the  general  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
mise which  refers  it  to  the  apostles.  Thdr  opinion  was  simply 
tiiat  the  promise  did  not  refer  to  them  alone~waa  not,  by  its 
application  to  tfaemrentirely  fiillilled^ — but  that,  oa  the  contrary, 
it  referred  abo  to  the  new  refelations  hj  the  prophets  now 
awakened, — that  euch  prophets  were  a  necessary  complement 
and  enlaittement  of  that  original  revelation."  The  troth, 
springing  from  the  latter  and  transmitted  by  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  was  invariably  implied  by  the  former  as 
its  immutable  fbimdation.  Indeed,  the  new  prophets  seem 
thereby  to  distinguish  themselves  from  &lse  teachers,  and  to 
prove  their  divine  missiou.  But  proceeding  from  this  founda- 
tion, the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
church  was  by  these  new  revelations  to  be  carried  out  still 
jurther ; — for  the  men  who  were  just  weaned  from  paganism 
and  sensuality  were  not  able  to  meet  at  once  the  requisitions 
<of  Christian  perfection.  Moreover,  I7  these  revEtlations,  the 
Gbristiau  doctrines,  cmtinually  assailed  by  new  heresies, 
were  to  be  defended.  As  the  heretics,  to  suit  their  own  no- 
.tions,  made  use  of  arbitrary  and  false  interpretations  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  by  which  they  might  most  easily  be  refuted  ; 
so  by  these  new  revelations  a  fised  and  settled  authority 
would  be  established  ^jainst  them.  Finally,  they  would  supply 
means  tot  explaining  and  settling  all  disputes  on  matters  M 
faith  and  practice.!  On  these  grounds  the  MmitaniBt  Tertul- 
lian,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  Resurrection, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  were  willing  to  draw  from  the 
fountain  of  these  new  revelations,  says,  "  You  will  thirst  for 
no  inatructioD ;— no  qnestions  will  perplex  you." 

Thus  Montanism  opposed  to  a  rigid,  lifeless  tradition,  a 
free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  posi- 
tion were  in  some  degree  well  prepared  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable  in  the 
development  of  the  church,  since,  while  they  admitted  the 
immutability  of  the  doctrinal  iradilioa,  they  yet  maintained 

•  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  12. 

t  TertnlUan.  de  virm.  velaiid.  rcpreaents  ai  the  adminiBtntio  Paia- 
deti,  quod  diHiplina  duig^nu,  quod  teripturs  nmlantor,  qood  intd- 
lectuB  refbrmaloT. 
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that  the  itutiimiiont  t^tie  cAwvA,  according  to  At  exigenciet 
4)f  the  timeM,  might  be  altered  and  imprwed  by  the  pnt' 
grettive  instruction*  of  the  Paraclete.*  While,  aioreova", 
according  to  the  view  of  the  churcli,  the  bishops,  as  the  suc- 
ceaflora  of  the  apostles  and  the  inhentoiB  of  their  spiritnal 
power,  were  regarded  as  the  sole  oigana  for  difiiising  amoog 
its  members  the  influencei  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  tlie 
<qiinioii  of  tlie  MoctaDista,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the 
ordinaiy  oi^hus  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  ii^her 
ones — the  exttaordinary  M^ans,  the  prophet*  avjakened  by  the 
i^iaclete.  The  latter  only,  according  to  the  MoDtauistic 
view,  were  the  successors  of  the  apostl^  in  tiie  highest  ^nse, 
the  inheritors  of  their  complete  epiritual  power.  Hence  Ter- 
tullian  opposes  to  the  church,  as  coosisting  of  a  number  of 
bishops,  the  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests  il»elf 
through  men  enlighlejied  by  the  Holy  SpiritA  While  it  was 
the  custom  to  derive  the  power  belonging  to  the  bishops  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  conferred  on  St  Feter,  the 
Montanist  Tertulliau,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  these 
words  personally  referred  only  to  this  apostle,  but  mf^iiately 
to  all  those  who,  like  him,  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghostf 
They  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking; 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets  were  as  the  spiri- 
toally  minded,  the  genuine  Chriatiaus  (the  Spiritales),  and 
cmstituted  the  church  in  the  [soper  sense;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposers  of  the  new  revelatums  were  usually 
styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Thus  Monlanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting 
of  the  spiritales  homines,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailii^  out- 
ward view  of  that  institution.  Tertullian  says,  "  The  church, 
in  the  proper  and  preeminent  sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  the  Three  are  One, — and,  consequently,  the  whole 
community  of  those  who  agree  in  this  fitith  (that,  viz.,  God  the 
Father,  the  Scm,  uid  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one)  is  called,  after 
its  founder  and  consecratoi  (the  Holy  Spirit),  the  church."§ 
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The  Catholic  ^]  point  of  view  expresses  itself  in  the  fact, 
tliat  the  idea  of  the  church  is  put  first,  and  by  this  very  poM- 
tioa  of  it  made  outward,  while  the  a^ncy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  therefore  derived  throug:h, 
this  mediation.*  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Frotes* 
tantism,  places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the  church 
as  that  which  b  only  derived.  Assuming  this  position,  the 
order  would  be  reversed ;  Ubi  Spiritua,  ibi  ectJesia ;  et  ubi 
ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  Montanistic  conception  does 
not  coincide  with  the  Protestant ;  for  in  the  Ibrmer  it  is  not 
the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  takes  place  in 
all  believers  that  b  meant,  but  the  above-described  estm- 
ordinary  revelation.  According  to  the  Montanistic  view,  it 
is  partly  the  latter,  which  is  there  placed  as  the  or^;inal,  and 
partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  its  divine  character, 
that  constitutes  the  ess^ice  of  the  true  church.  The  true 
church  is  that  in  which  God  awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which 
the  prophets  are  rect^nised  as  such. 

Since  again,  according  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  prophets 
could  be  awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank ; 
since  the  Moutanists  expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  last  epoch  in  God's  development  of  His 
kingdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in  the  prophet  Joel,'t' 
which  were  now  passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  to  be  dispensed  without  distinction  to  Christians  of  every 
condition  and  sex.  Consequently  those  requisitions  of  holi- 
ness of  life,  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the 
spiritual  order,  were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all 
Christians  as  such ;  they  were  thus  led  once  more  to  give 
prominence  to  that  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  universal  Chrit- 
tian  caHing,  of  the  priestly  dignity  of  all  Christians,  which 
had,   in  a  measure,  been  suppressed   by    the    confounding 

trinitag  nnins  diiinitatis.  Illsni  ecclesiam  eongregal,  qnam  Damious  in 
tribas  poeait  (where  two  or  three  are  gather^  logeiher  in  his  name), 
stqae  ila  exinde  etiam  nnmems,  qai  in  banc  fidem  coaspiraverinc, 
eccleeis  ab  aactore  et  couiecrttore  ceoietnr.    L.  c 

*  As  in  the  well-known  words  of  Irenffioa :  Ubi  eoclesin,  ibi  Spiritua  ; 
et  ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia.  [Does  not  Neander  mlBtoke  bis  anlhor's 
tneming?  U  it  not  umpl;— in  the  chnrchaloneiegracetobeobtamed? 
-j&fl.  Ed.] 

t  Pnefiit.  in  Act.  Felidt. 
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tcf^etlieT  of   the   fundameotal    principlea  of  Judaism    and 

Christianity." 

But  altiiough  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of  its  progreanve 
development  was  in  one  respect  apprehended  by  JHontaDism 
in  a  freer  and  a  more  spiritual  light,  yet,  in  another  way,  viz. 
of  deriving-  this  progressive  development  &om  new  and  estra- 
ordinary  revelations,. from  a  newly  awakened  prophetic  order, 
it  returned  to  the  position  of  Judaism,  While,  according  to 
the  ordinary  church  principles,  it  was  held  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ^?rtetfAooif  had  been  transferred  to  the  Christian  church, 
according  to  the  Mootanistic  view  it  was  the  old  Testament 
order  of  prophets  that  was  thus  transferred.  Wow  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  church,  which  afterwards  adopted  many  of 
the  views  of  Montanism,  which,  from  a  correct  evaogeUcal 
point  of  view,  she  had  in  the  b^;inning  censured,  also  held 
much  of  what  the  Montanists  asserted  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  revelations  by  their  prophets  to  the  groundwork  of 
church  tradition  and  scripture  doctrine,  but  applied  it  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  the  dedsions  of  general  councils  to  both 
these  matters.  A  new  principle  was,  at  a  later  date,  super- 
induced on  the  church  notion  of  tradition ; — to  the  holding 
&st  the  original  doctrine  once  delivered,  was  added  the 
element  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  harmony  with  this 
doctrine,  and  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while,  fr«m 
the  Montauistic  point  of  view,  this  actuation  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit  was  regarded  as  proceedii^  from  newly  awakened, 
extraordinary  organs  ;  it  waa  by  the  principles  of  the  church 
transferred  to  the  bishops,  the  regular  organs  of  the  chm^h 
guidance.'!'  -^^'^  ^^ifsre  comes  in  also  what  was  formerly  said 
concernii^  the  Montanistic  notion  of  inspi^tion-^ 

But  this  way-  of  considerii^  inspiration,  which,  derived 
from  the  Jews,  up  to  tUs  time  had  prevaUed  also  among  the 
&thers  of  the  church,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  in  the 
conflict  with  Montanism.  The  violent  opponents  of  the 
latter  alMolutely  condemned  the  ecstatic  state,  considering  it 

*  See,  for  example,  TertuUiin.  de  MoDOgamia. 

■f  \Ot  radier  to  the  papal  >ee.  See  Newman  on  Development,  and 
Bev.  Archer  Butler's  Lettera  in  reply— Eng.  Ed.'\ 

\  The  definition  id  nich  an  ecatacic  Btate  is  to  be  fomtd  in  Ter- 
tnllian.  c.  Hare.  1.  IV.  c.  2S ;  To  spirito  bomo  constitntni,  pne- 
1  ghriam  Dei  cotapicU,  Tel  com  per  iptitm  Daii  loquitBT, 
"  '         1,  obnmlnatiu  scilicet  viitDte  diviiuL 
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nther  as  the  ai^  of  a  false  prophet.  tTnfortuDately  the  'woHc 
^;aiD3t  Mont^mm  by  the  Ghrutiaa  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in 
which  it  was  ai^ed  that  ecstaey  is  a  state  of  miitd  at  variaQCe 
with  the  ciiaracter  of  a  true  prophet,*  has  not  reached  our 
times ; — a.  wo^  whidi,  if  it  were  extant,  would  probably  shed 
much  light  on  the  interesting  discussions  of  these  times  about 
ingpimtioD.  Men  were  inclined  to  derive  the  Etat«  of  ecstacy 
from  the  agency  of  the  evil  spirit,  aa  a  spirit  of  confusion  and 
of  schism;  and  contrasted  with  it  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  sob^ness  and  clearness.  The  Montantstic 
notion  of  the  prophet  and  the  prophetic  office  was  denounced 
in  every  respect ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  what  was 
true  in  it  from  what  was  &1se.  Still  the  free  and  unbiassed 
spirit  of  the  Alesandrian  school  reveals  itself  also  in  its 
judgment  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  designates  ecstacy  as  the  sign  of  false  prophecy, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  wha«by  the  soul  is 
estranged  ft'om  ifself;-f-  but  yet  he  protested  against  those 
who,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  a  blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  con- 
demned l>eforehand  everything  that  proceeded  from  these  &lBe 
prophets,  instead  of  examining  what  was  said,  without  respect 
to  the  speaker,  and  seeing  whether  it  cantoned  any  portion 
of  truth.}  In  contradicting  Montanism,  mea  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  error.  Unwilling  to  admit  anything  like 
nuemisciousnesB  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
attributed  to  them  a.  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  promises  which  they  aimounced  ;  S — a  view 
of  the  matter  which  would  necessarily  obscure  the  right  under* 

*    ni(l  rtu  /A  lu>  WftfJmr  i>  Imrrim  Ju;ii7>. 

t  Sirom.  lib.  L  f.  .311,  where  be  gi;i  of  the  &lw  prophets:  t^  tm 
laTti  l>  iuTsru  wntftmrn,  it  Sr  irarrirm  iiiiuiK,  where,  vithoot 
doabl,  there  ii  a  play  on  worda  in  the  nae  of  the  tenni  Urrmnt  and 

t  Hii  ward»  sre:  Ou  ^i>  lU  «>  xiytrm  xmirmymniii  i/MnSSt  hi  rSi 
Xtytf»$tm9,  Jo'if  MMi  Iri  4-M  rftpnriiur  rJJv  34  Xl>iy4iNfv  wufmrn^tirif^  mXXi 
ri  >.,yif,i^  ,,„trTt„  ,i  ni  tJ-n^im,  Ix*"!.  Strom.  1.  Vl.  t  647.  Aa 
we  might  expect  from  Clement  &  more  nnlriaMed  judgment  thsn  wm 
eommonlj  entertained  b;  others,  ve  haye  so  much  tbe  more  reuon  to 
regret  Ihe  loss  of  the  work,  in  which  he  designed  to^eak  more  full;  of 
Montanism — if,  indeed,  he  erer  eiecnted  (hat  design  —vis.  hia  book  aui 
rffimUt.    Vid.  Strom.  L  VI.  f,  511. 

^E-f.  Orig.  in  Joanii.  T.  VI.  a.  S :  Hmw^i  dr.firmr3a,  wif)  r(r 
firm,  M  •*  rtf«,  il  pi  ntmmri  ri  iwt  On  triftmm. 
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standing  of  the  relatioii  between  the  Old  and  New  Testunenls, 
and  prevent  an  unbiueed  expositkin  of  the  latter. 

Montuiism,  as  we  obeerved  above,  when  we  enumerated  its 
general  characteristics,  by  fiUsilying  the  Christian  pinciple, 
bordt^ed  very  closdy  upon  Judaiam  on  the  we  side  and 
upon  p^anism  on  the  other. 

States  which  were  akin  to  those  of  heathen  diyination, 
phenwnena  like  magnetism  and  Bwanambulism,  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  heathen  cultus,  were  mixed  up  with  the 
escitement  cf  Christian  feelings.  Christian  women,  who  bad 
been  thrown  into  ecatatic  trances  during  the  dme  of  public 
worship,  were  not  only  consulted  for  remedies  of  bodily  dis- 
eases, but  also  for  information  with  r^iard  to  the  invisible- 
world.  On  all  these  subjects  questions  woe  laid  before  them. 
In  Tertulliaa's  time  there  was  one  at  Cartlu^,  who,  in  her 
states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  hoself  to  be  in  the  society  of 
Christ  and  the  angels.  The  luatier  of  her  visions  corresponded 
to  what  she  had  just  heard  read  out  of  the  holy  scriptures^ 
or  recited  in  the  psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  prayers  that 
had  been  offered.  *  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  church,  she  was  made  to  relate  her  visions, 
and  from  them  men  sought  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  things 
of  the  invisible  world  ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  also  in  the  pretended 
completion  of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had 
particular  reference  to  the  asceticu  life.  Thus,  tasting  on 
the  dies  stati<»ium,  which  till  now  had  been  considered  a 
voluntary  thing  (see  above),  was  prescribed  as  a  law  binding 
all  Christians.  The  duration  of  the  fast  was  also  extended 
to  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemocm.  For  two  weeks  evoy 
year  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  which  the  continentes  or  tuntifnu 
voluntarily  adopted,  was  enjoined  m  all  Christians.^     A^ainat 

*  Tertnllian.  de  amms.  c.  9,  sayi  of  her :  Et  videt  et  uidiC  sacnt- 
menta,  et  qoonuidun  corda  dignoscit  et  medidims  deaiderantibos  sab- 
mittit.  J&in  vero  proal  <criplam  legaator,  ant  psalmi  cannjilar,  tat 
■Uocntiones  profenuitiir,  ant  peddones  dekgautar,  in  iode  msteiiB 
vinanibu*  Eubminiitrautar. 

^  The  BO-called  Xeropbsgue. — Sunday  and  the  ScMatA  were  eieeptad 
frinn  these  fasts.  The  MonUniata  were  at  diSerence  with  the  Roman 
church  in  reipect  also  lo  the  cot  fating  i«i  the  Sabbsdi  (see  above). 
At  the  time  of  Jeroaae — when,  however,  in  man*  rejects,  aa,  for 
example,  in  reject  to  the  chnnh  conatitadon,  the  Moolsiusti  Kon  to 
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these  Montanistic  ordinance,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom 
still  uobly  and  emphatically  declared  itself:  but  afterwards 
the  tendency  which  first  expressed  itself  in  Montaniam,  also 
passed  over  into  the  [ine<3iieval]  church. 

From  Montanism  itself  proceeded  a.  tendency  which,  instead 
of  leading  men  in  the  true  Cliristian  spirit  to  value  all  the 
blessings  of  humanity  aceording-  to  their  true  relation  to  the 
supreme  good—the  kingdom  of  God — led  them  only  to  oppose 
the  one  to  the  other.  And  the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue 
prominence  it  gave  to  the  divine  element  as  a  power  which 
suppresses  all  human  action,  must  necessarily  have  led  also  to 
a  quietism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  human  activity.  On 
this  principle  both  the  blessings  of  this  earthly  life  ceased  to 
be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  the  use  of 
means  for  securing  and  preserving  them  was  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged as  a  duty.  Such  views  naturally  fostered  a  fanatical 
loR^ng  after  martyrdom.  The  principle  was  advanced,  that, 
if  men  were  ready  to  submit  to  the  divine  will,  they  should 
do  nothing  to  avoid  those  persecutions'  which  it  was  God's 
will  to  brin^  upon  the  Cliristians  for  the  trial  of  their  &ith. 
Thb  spirit  of  Montanism  characteristically  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  oracle  ; — "  Let  it  not  be  your  wish  to  die  on 
your  beds  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  or  in  debilitating  fever ; 
but  dcMTe  to  die  as  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who 
suffered  for  you."  By  the  same  mental  tendency  Montanism, 
in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  accommodation  detiimenFal 
to  the  faith,  was  driven  to  the  other  extreme  of  a  stern 
renunciation  of  all  those  usages  of  civil  and  social  life  which 
could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  heathen  ori^ ;  and  of  a 
contempt  for  all  those  prudential  measures  by  which  it  was  pos* 
sible  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  F^an  authorities.  It  seems, 
among  other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montanists, 
that,  by  their  frequent  meetings  for  fasting  and  prayer,  they 
openly  defied  the  established  laws  against  secret  assemblies.f 

bsTs  departed  fhmi  thnr  origiDsl  institiitioiis — they  bad  three  veeks  of 
Xerophagiie.  These  msj  be  compared  with  QnadrsResimal  hsU  in  the 
later  churi^;  sod  to  Indeed  the;  are  called  by  Jerome  (ep.  37,  ad 
Mareelluro)  :  "  iUi  tres  in  amio  tiaciuiit  quBdiBgesimas." 

*  See  Tertallian.  de  liiga  in  persccut, 

i  De  jejuniia,  c.  13  :  Quomodo  in  nobis  ipsam  qnoqne  nnitatem  jejn- 
mtionom  et  zerophagiamm  et  Gtationam  denatari^  ?  Nisi  forte  in  Eeua- 
tiuamsalta  et  in  priDcipom  mandala  coitiODibm  oppcsitn  delinqoimus. 
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ThU  tendency  of  their  ethical  views  led  to  an  over-estimate 
of  celibacy ; — and  the  uDmarried  life  was,  even  at  this  eaiiy 
date,  particularly  recommended  by  tiie  Montanistic  prophetess 
Priscilla  to  the  clergy,  as  if  it  waa  only  in  this  way  they  could 
be  ihe  worthy  chaoaels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  could  properly 
render  themselves  capable  of  receiving:  tlie  divine  giAs  of 
grace.*  We  here  obgcrve  another  instance  in  which  a  Mon- 
tuiistic  error  has  passed  into  the  [Roman]  church. 

Such  an  ascetical  Bpirit  is  in  most  cases  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  state  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of 
the  highest  good ;  and  there  usuaily  goes  with  it  a  sensuous 
and  simply  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But  Montan- 
ism  united  with  the  ascetical  tendency  a  very  different  con- 
ception indeed  of  matrimony.  The  influence  of  the  peculiar 
Christian  ^irit  manifests  itself  in  Montanism  by  the  fact  of 
its  insisting  upon  that  idea  of  marriage  which  Christianity 
first  clearly  suggested — as  a  spiritual  union  in  one  common 
life,  consecrated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by 
sex.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religious  con- 
secration of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ; 
they  reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian marriage,  that  it  should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  A  maniage  otherwise  contracted  was 
regarded  as  an  unlawful  connection. f  Begarding  the  institu- 
tion in  this  light,  it  followed  again,  that  Monlanitm  would 
aUaia  of  no  second  marriage,  after  the  death  of  the  Jirtt  hus- 
band or  the  firat  wife;  ibr  marriage,  being  an   indiitolubk 

*  The  wonb  of  Rigattini,  published  in  TertalUm'i  work  de  exhor- 
tatitme  castitatiB,  c  11,  are :  Qood  SBDctns  minister  umctimomaai 
Borerit  ministrsre.  Parificaatia  enim  coneonUt  et  visioaeB  yideut  et 
poneutes  &ciem  deoranm  etiam  Tocm  andiiml  manlfeetas,  tarn  Ealulares 
qoam  et  occulta).  [The  whole  MoQlinistic  theory  la  adopted  by  Mr. 
Newman  at  a  remarkable  anUcipatton  of  Itomish  developmenu.  ^e  on 
Development,  pp.  350.  351.— iJrj,  Ed.} 

t  Terlollian.  de  podicitis,  C.  4:  Penes  DOS  occulttc  quoqoe  COnjano- 
tionee,  id  ett,  non  prins  Spnd  eccleeiam  proftssie,  juita  mfficblam  el 
fomicstionem  jndicari  penelitantur,  neo  inde  conierlffi  obtentn  matri- 
monii crimen  eladimL  According  to  Ihe  principle*  of  Montanism,  the 
ei«!nce  of  a  Ime  marriage  in  the  Chrietian  sense  is  (De  monogamia,  e. 
20);  cnm  Dens  jnngit  (moa  in  anamcaraem,  ant  jonctos  deprehendeui  in 
eadem,  conjonctionein  signaTit.  (Where,  i'.  e.,  to  the  marriage  con- 
tracted by  two  pariiea  while  they  were  still  heathena,  the  saDciitying 
aiion  of  Chriitiani^  has  been  snperadded.) 
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union  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to 
Nidure  beyond  the  grave.'  In  thia  instance,  aiu>,  the  MoDtao- 
iste,  in  their  legal  spirit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  view 
to  which  others  doubtless  were  inclined.f  And  it  is  clear 
that  in  tliis  matter  too'  the  Montanistic  element  passed  even 
into  the  [Roman]  Catholic  church ;  (or  the  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  le^^al  spirit  of  McHitaniBm  displays  itself  in  the 
zeal  it  manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principle  of  penance.} 
But  the  Montanists,  inasmuch  as,  like  their  opponents,  they  did 
not  rightly  understand  the  relation  of  b^tism  to  regeneration, 
and  that  of  faith  and  the  foigivotess  of  sn  to  tlie  entire' 
Christian  life,  were  involved  in  the  same  error  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  dispute  on  the  ext^it  of  absolu- 
tioo.S  A  true  moral  zeal  against  a  fidse  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  absolution,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  feeling  of 
•ecurity  in  nn,  is  expressed  in  the  following  exposition  of  1 
John  i.  7,  which  Tertullian  aimed  gainst  a  wrong  application 
of  the  passage: — "  John  says,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,'  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  no. 
Do  we  rin  tlien,  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be 
cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  ?  By  no  means.  For  whoeo- 
t)yer  sins,  is  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness.  He  is  showing 
then  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  we  walk  in  the 
liffht,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  /or  such  it  the 
power  of  the  blood  of  Chriil,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed 
from  sin  it  thenceforth  preserves  pure,  if  they  continae  to 
walk  in  the  light."  |{ 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Monlaniam  encou- 
n^ed  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  ;  fbr,  according 
to  the  Mootanistic  doctrine,  the  martyrs  had  this  pren^atire, 
that,  immediately  after  death,  they  were  entitled  to  enter  into 
a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which  other  believeiB  could 


*  See  TertnUia".  de  monogainU  and  czhortat.  d 

f  AtheiutgDns  Cl^gat  pro  Cbrutiu.  f.  37,  ed.  CoIod)  gtyles  tlie 
ymfiM,  itirtf,  ivr^inif  /t-x"'-  Origm  {Tom.  in  M«th.  f.  363)  says 
that  St.  Paul  gave  permiauoa  for  a  Koond  nuurisge  after  the  death  of 
tbe  firet  hmbuid  or  tbe  first  wife  :  rfit  rii  mXi^iiuifiiMt  A  irSiniBfi. 

I  See  ou  this  oontioveny,  Vol.  1.  p.  S17,  ff. 

I  De  padidlia,  c  19 ;  which  work  refon  geuendij  to  this  ditpnte. 
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obtain  na  Bdmittance  ;*  and  yet,  on  the  other  band,  ansiety 
for  strictness  of  penitential  discipline  induced  tbe  Moatanist 
Tertullian  to  oppose  the  tmdue  htwaage  which  was  paid  to'  the 
martyrs.  Since  many,  for  instance,  to  whom  Uontaaism  ro- 
faaed  absolution,  could,  through  the  mediation  of  the  con- 
fessors, obtwn  it  in  the  Catholic  church,!  Tertullian,  there- 
tbre,  spoke  against  this  ialae  confidence  in  their  iutercessios, 
and  aiso  against  their  spiritual  presumptioa.  "  Let  it  satisfy 
tbe  martyrs,"  said  he,  "  to  have  purged  th^iuelvea  of  tbeii 
own  sins.  It  is  ingratitude  or  arrc^;auce,  to  spend  upon  others 
what  it  must  be  considered  a  great  matter  to  have  gained  for 
.  one's  self.  Who,  but  tlie  Son  of  God  only,  has  by  his  own 
death  paid  the  debt  for  others  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
being  Himself  free  from  sin  and  holy,  He  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thou,  therefore,  who  emulatest  Him  in  that  thou  bestowest, 
the  foi^venese  of  ma,  suffer  for  me  then  when  thou  art  free 
from  sin  thyself.  But  if  tbou  art  a  nnner,  how  can  the  oil  of 
thy  little  laiop  suffice  at  once  for  me  and  for  thyself  ?"{ 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  one-sided  ttipra-tmtwaluiie 
element  of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  that  the 
Montanists  did  not  duly  consid^  the  &ct  that  Christianity,  by 
bc^puning  with  its  inwcud  workings,  was  to  transform  the  Ufeof 
humanity,  but  rather  looked  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  gain 
the  dominion  of  the  world  by  sofue  outward  miracle.  This 
was  tiie  point  to  which  thrar  extrav^aut  picture  of  Chiliaon 
attached  itself;  and  in  tins  respect  also  they  only  pushed  to 
the  iiirthest  extreme  a  way  of  thinking  which  at  this  date 
prevailed  Tery  geoei&lly  in  the  church. 

If  by  pietum  we  imdtxstand  a  morbid  direction  of  deTO> 
tiMial  feeling  in  which  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excres- 
cence from  without,  and  cast  in  one  fixed  mould,  is  substituted 
for  the  natural  development  of  the  Christian  life—in  othra 
words,  the  reaction  of  a  l^al  point  of  view  witliin  Christianity 
— then  we  shall  have  good  cause  to  consider  Mootanism  as  the 
earliest  form  of  manifestation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled 
piedsm. 

What  tended  to  promote  tbe  spread  of  this  party  was  botb 
its  lelatioD  to  Christiai]  principles  previously  existing,  and 
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aho  the  coot^ous  influence  of  &naticiBm,  and  the  food  it 
iiu^iished  to  spiritual  pride ;  since  he  who  acknowledg'ed  the 
new  prophets  might  forthwith  consider  himself  to  be  truly  re* 
generate,  a  member  of  the  select  company  of  the  Bpiritually 
minded  (Spiritales),  and  despiie  all  other  Christians  ascarnally 
minded  (Pt^chici),  as  not  yet  truly  r^;enerat«d. 

The  con^versy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme 
ardour.  In  Asia  Minor,  first  of  all,  were  synoda  held  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  it,  at  which  many  declared  themselTes 
opposed  to  it.  The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  were  then  seqt 
to  the  more  distant  churches,  who  were  thereby  drawn  into  the 
dispute.  Unfortunately,  ^m  want  of  distinct  statemeats, 
much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
and,  consequently,  over  the  gradual  formadon  of  the  Montan- 
istic  sects,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Though  the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  odIt 
genuine  Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  imper- 
fect Christians  occupying  an  inferior  position  ;  though  tiwy 
thought  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  yet 
it  does  not  exactly  appear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separata 
from  the  latter,  and  to  renounce  its  communion.  They  only 
wished  to  be  considered  the  ecctesia  tpiritus  or  tpirilaiit, 
within  the  ecclesia  made  up  of  the  psychical  multitude.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  they  introduced  a  similar  distinctioa 
as  the  Gnostics  had  done  from  a  theoretical  one.  It  is  true,  by 
this  practically  aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
church  was  not  exposed  to  so  much  danger  as  it  must  have 
incurred  from  the  theoretical.  Still  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophetical  order  could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  church  within  which  they  were  continually  seeking 
to  extend  themselves,  without  great  injury  to  its  vitality.  For 
they  claimed  only  toleration  at  first,  in  cmler  that  they  might 
gradually  establish  their  own  supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons,  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  bloody 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aiirelius,  had  among 
its  members  many  who  came  originally  from  Asia  Minor, 
These,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  AMatic  church, 
were  led  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Montanism.  The  community  wrote  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  presbyter  Irenxus  was  the  bearer  of  their  letter. 
Much  l^ht  would  be  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had  we  more 
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distinct  infoimation  respecting  the  contents  of  thie  letto*;  but 

Evisebius"  barely  remarks  that  its  judgment  on  the  matter  waa 
juat  and  ortbodos.  Now,  as  Eusebixs  certainly  considered  the 
Montaniatic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  mi^ht  infer  from  this  re- 
mark that  the  judgment  of  the  letter  was  un&vourable  to  the 
Montaniats.  But  in  that  case  the  letter  could  not  have  had  in 
view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  dispute.  Tliis  object  rather  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  and  by  ex- 
tenuating the  importance  of  the  disputed  paints,  and  by  refuting 
the  various  exa^erated  charges  laid  against  the  Montanistic 
churches,  sought,  amidst  the  diversity  of  views  respectii^  the 
worth  of  the  new  prophetic  order,  to  maintain  Christian  unity. 
On  this  supposition  alone  the  favourable  opinion  which  Origea 
espressed  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  is  explicable,  which  he 
could  not  have  given  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanietic 
spirit.  This  supposition,  moreover,  best  accords  with  the 
known  character  of  IrenKus,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover 
of  peace  ;  as  also  with  his  opinions,  which,  without  being 
Montanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  Montan- 
iats. By  this  mission,  Eleutherus  was  probably  persuaded  to 
make  peace  with  those  churches.  But,  soon  after,  Fraxeas, 
a  violent  opponent  of  Montanism,  came  from  Asia  Iklinor  to 
Rome ;  and  partly  by  reminding  the  Human  bishop  of  the 
different  conduct  of  his  two  predecessors,  Anicetus  and 
Soter,'|-  partly  by  his  unfavourable  representations  of  the  state 
of  the  Montaoistic  churches,  persuaded.him  to  revoke  his  pre- 
vious decrees.  The  Monf^iists  now  proceeded  to  form  and 
propagate  themselves  aa  a  distinct  sect.  From  their  country 
they  were  styled  Cataphrygians,  and  Pepuxians,  because 
Montanus,  it  was  said,  taught  that  a  place  called  Pepuza,  in  . 
Phrygia  (which  probably  was  the  first  seat  of  the  Montanistic 
church),  was  chosen  to  be  the  spot  from  which  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  was  destined  to  begin. 

It  follows  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  moit&l 
tendencies  prevailing  in  the  church,  that  there  would  be 
various  gradations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter 
and  a  decided  form  of  Montanism ;  as  also  many  shades  of 
■"    •  lib.  V.  c3. 

f  The  irnthofthisssgertioD  depend!,  however,  on  tbequectiouTlielbei 
the  bishop  before  meatioQed  tm  ElenUnnu  or  Victor. 
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difierence  amot^ist  its  (^ipiments,  from  tboee  who  did  not 
overlook  the  Christiaii  element  in  this  pbenomenon — as,  tx 
example,  a  Oaiient  of  Alexandria — down  to  those  who,  bj 
their  uncompromi^ng  opposition,  were  driven  to  the  oppodte 
extreme,  and  lo  a  contrary  depravation  of  the  ChriEtian  spirit. 
As  Montaniam  confonnded  togeth»  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment positions,  its  antagonists  drew  therefore  a  broader  line  ot 
demarcation  between  them.  Their  current  watchword  was 
borrowed  from  Matthew  xi.  13,  "  The  prophets  and  the  law 
prophesied  until  Jc^  the  Baptist— then  they  were  to  cease." 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  asceticai  ordi- 
nances and  to  the  new  precepts,  which  shackled  Christian 
freedom,  as  to  the  new  order  of  prophets,  by  which  the  church 
must  submit  to  be  governed.*  Tertullian  remarks  that  they 
who  so  applied  the  above  passage  would  have  done  better  if  they 
faadbanishedtheHolySpiritentirely  from  the  church,  since  they 
made  His  office  so  perfectly  an  idle  one-t  But  Us  complaint  is, 
in  this  case,  unjust,  for  both  parties  were  t^jeed  in  believing 
that  the  church  could  not  subsist  without  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  only  point  of  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  was  the  mode  of  that  operation,  whether  it  was 
one  which  was  founded  in  the  ordinary  development  of  the 
church,  or  whether  it  was  one  continu^ly  created  anew  by  a 
Bupeniatural  interposition  of  God.  And  it  was  the  very 
anti^nists  of  Montanism  who  seem  to  have  brought  forward, 
in  contmst  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  conception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  principle,  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  whole  communities,  alike  actuated  by  Him. 
From  this  specific  difference  they  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  was  not  to  be  made  dep^dait  on  any  new  pn>- 
.  phetical  order.  The  most  decided  opponents  of  Montanism 
(such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  either  denied  the 
continuance  of  the  miiaculons  gifls,  the  charismata,  which 
distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  and  which  in  form  at  least 
evinced  something  of  a  supernatural  cliaiacter ;  or  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  prc^hetical  gift  as  consistent  with  the  Chris- 
tian position,  cMMidering  it  as  l>donging  excluMvely  to  the 

*  T«riulllaa  replies :  P*1m  termiiisl«s  figitii  Deo,  siont  de  gralla,  ita 
de  diEclpUna.    De  jquaiis,  c.  11. 

t  Snpereat,  nl  totoin  Milbratit,  qoutom  in  vobis  tarn  otiMom.  De 
Jejaniii,  c  II. 
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Old  Testament.  All  tuck  therefore  refiised  to  admit  an;  pro- 
phetical book  ioto  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  ia  to 
be  regretted  that  CMir  infomiation  is  so  ecanty  respecting  the 
so-called  Alogi,  and  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the 
chariunata,  which  was  probably  written  in  opposition  to  these 
ultra  anti-Monlanista,  haa  not  reached  our  times.  We  ebouhi 
otberwiae  have  been  enabled  to  speak  more  definitely  and 
certainly  of  tluB  dispate,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
handled. 

There  were  also  antagonists  of  Montanism  wlio,  to  a  iana- 
tical  tendency  to  indulge  the  feelings,  opposed  a  negative 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  understating,  and  who,  from  a 
dread  of  what  was  &natical,  rejected  much  also  that  was 
genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  mnst  be  evident  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  that  Montanism  formed  the  extreme  point 
of  the  anti-Gnoslic  spirit.  '  And  yet  that  ultra  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual anti-Montanism,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  itself  in  its 
stem  sobriety,  so  iiostile  to  everything  of  a  transcendent  cha- 
racter, must  have  been  no  lew  opposed  to  the  speculative  and 
mystical  element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnostic, 
no  less  than  tbe  dread  of  the  Montaniatic  tendency,  might 
push  men  to  one-sided  n^ations.  It  is  easy  to  nnderstand 
how  persons  with  some  partial  leaning  of  this  sort  would  pro- 
bably be  struck  with  the  pcculiarelementofSt.  John  as  wholly 
foreign  frixn  their  own  views,  and  how  they>  would  be  in- 
clined to  insist  upon  tbe  differences  between  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  John  and  the  otherevangelists,  which  they  were  disposed 
to  assent  to,*  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  gospel 
which  the  Montanista  were  most  accustomed  to  quote  in 
defence  of  their  doctrine  on  the  new  revelations  was  not  a 
genuine  one.  Irensus,  &om  whom  we  have  the  first  account 
of  this  party,  most  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that 
they  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  simply  <mi  account  of  the 
passage  in  it  wliich  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.t     That  passage 

*  Ax,  fbr  ciAmple,  accorctiug  to  the  teslimooj  of  Epiphuiiag  (liEErea. 
61),  that  tbe  hialoi^  of  Iha  tamptatioD  is  omitted  in  John,  that  in  the 
8jD<mtical  erangelistB  mention  U  made  of  one  passover,  in  Jobn  of  tvio. 

t  Imuens,  lib.  III.  e.  11,  s.  9-  Hii  words  are  :  Ut  donam  E^ritns 
fruatrentur,  qnod  id  noviaaiaui  temporitHU  aecnndam  placitum  Patris 
eSiinim  est  in  hnmanain  genua,  illam  ipeciem  iron  admiltuot,  qoiB  est 
— undnm  JoamiiaemigeUDai,inqnaParacIetnmsem" " — 
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alone  could  not  posaibly  have  induced  them  to  take  such  a  step, 
for  ia  truth  they  only  needed  to  limit,  as  was  actually  done  by 
others,  the  promiae  to  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  deprive  tfa« 
Montanisis  of  this  authority.  As,  however,  it  waa  their  pmc- 
tice,  when  those  words  of  Chriat  were  adduced  in  javour  of 
the  Mootanistie  view,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book  which 
contained  them  spurioiia,  it  was  only  to  indulge  a  prop«idty 
and  to  make  inferences,  which  is  but  too  common  in  theological 
polemics,  to  conclude  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel  solely 
an  account  of  this  single  text. 

Apart  from  the  consideratiou  that  the  antagonists  of  Mon- 
tanism  were  disposed  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  pirophetical 
book,  and  &vourable  to  Ghiliasm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of 
this  book  must  have  possessed  something  alien  from  the  fiigid 
intellectual  spirit  of  this  party.  They  made  sport  of  the 
seven  angels  and  the  seven  trumpets  of  the  Revelation.  Such 
a  tend«icy,  however,  of  the  understanding,  so  prosaic  as  that 
described  above,  was  something  too  foreign  from  the  youthful 
age  of  the  church  to  meet  with  a  very  general  reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  to  reject  and  condenm  the 
existing  elements  of  culture  appeared  in  its  most  de<^ded 
form,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  strove  to 
reconcile  with  Christianity  the  existing  enlightenment,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  with  the  Christian  spirit,  pre- 
sented itself.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  Alesandriaa 
school.  But  hern  the  question  arises,  from  wliat  source-  is 
this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was  the  original  aim  of 
the  school  itself?  Was  it  in  the  outset  merely  an  institution 
for  communicating  religious  instruction  to  the  heathen,  or 
had  there  long  existed  in  Alexandria  a  school  for  edu- 
cating teachers  for  the  Christian  church — a  sort  of  theological 
seminary  for  the  clei^  ?     The  notices  of  Eusebius  *  and  of 

*  IJb.  VI.  C  10,  tliat  B  liJuuXuo  .'i^i  >V]wr  had  eiial^  there 
framuicieat  ^mes,  which  aowrdiag  to  ecclesiastical  phnseolagj  may 
be  most  DBtarallv  interpreted  ss  me&nmga  school  for  the  espoiuKUng  of 
the  scriptures.  Bat  this  ia  not  snfficieiit  to  characteriie  the  parUcolar 
mode  and  form  aiider  vhieh  the  AlexuidriBn  school  appeared  ;  thoagb 
it  is  ea«y  to  comprise  under  these  words  all  that  belon^l  to  Iheologiul 
study  iu  the  sense  of  this  school,  when  its  condition  snd  character  are 
once  understood.  For  its  Gcoais  was  designed,  without  doubt,  to 
flimbh  a  kej  for  the  right  naderBtanding  of  scripCare,  and  was  to  be 
derived  from  scripture  bj  allegorical  inttrpietation.    A  distinct  cltmi- 
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Jerome "  are  too  indefinite  to  furnish  any  solution  of  this 
question ;  and,  besides,  Deither  of  these  fathers  ivas  duly 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  lime  from  that  which  it  origiTutlly  had.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  wiiat  is  known  of  the  labours 
of  the  individual  catechists  who  presided  over  the  school,  and 
do  our  best  to  deduce  therefrom  its  general  character.  Now 
we  find  that  oi%inally  a  sing-le  person  was  appointed  by  the 
bbbop  of  Alexandria  to  hold  the  office  of  catechist,  whose 
business  it  was  to  ^ve  religious  instruction  to  heathens,  and 
probably  also  to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place.f 
Origen  was  the  tirst  to  share  the  duties  of  this  otKce  with 
another  person.  For  he  found  its  duties  too  heavy  to  allow 
of  his  prosecutii^  at  the  same  time  his  more  scientific  theo- 
logical labours.  The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two 
classes.  Thus,  even  if  originally  the  office  of  catechist  at 
Alexandria  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  same  office  in  other 
cities,  yet  it  must  of  itself  have  gradually  become  a  very 
different  thing. 

Men  were  required  for  this  ofhce  who  possessed  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  religion,  and  most  especially 
must  they  have  receivetj  a  pliilosophical  education,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  converse  and  to  dispute  with  any  learned  pagans  who, 
after  long  investigations  on  other  questions,  might  turn  their 
attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough  to  teach  here,  as 
in  other  churches,  the  mtun  doctrines  of  Cfiistianity  according 
to  the  so-called  irapaZoait :  with  these  enlightened  catechumens, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the 
religion  in  scripture  itself,  and  to  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the 
understanding  of  it, — for  such  required  a  iaith  which  would 
stand  the  test  of  scientific  examination.  Clement,  who  was 
himself  one  of  these  catechists,  points  out  the  need  of  high  and 
rich  talents  in  the  holder  of  the  catecheUcal  office  at  Alex- 

fication  of  different  theological  disciplines,  as  exegesis,  dogmatics,  &c.,  it 
not  to  be  thonght  of  ia  thig  age  of  the  chmv^h,  irhen  ererytbing  was  still 
in  ooe  chaotic  iiias»,-~-a«  ha*  been  very  clearly  pointed  oat  by  Hr.  Di- 
rector Hasaelbach  of  Slettiii,  vhere  he  explains  this  phrase  in  his  Disser- 
tatioD  de  EChola,  qvue  Alezaodriie  Bomit,  catecheti<:a.  Part  I.  p.  IS. 

•  De  Tir,  illustr.  c  36. 

t  EneebiDs  (t.  VI.  c.  6)  says  that  Origen,  vheu  a  boy,  bad  been  a 
papil  of  Clement. 

vol..  II.  Q 
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audria,  when  he  says,*  "  He  who  'would  gather  from  eveiy 
quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  tlie  catechumeiiB, 
especially  if  they  are  Greeks  ]  (for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof),  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be 
shy  of  much  learnii^,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around  turn 
every  possible  meaos  of  helping  his  hearers : "  and  directly 
after,!  "  All  learning  is  profitable,  but  the  study  of  holy  scrip- 
ture is  particularly  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  w« 
teach,  especially  when  our  hearers  come  to  us  from  the  Greek 
learning."  §  The  patience  and  skill  which  these  Alexandrian 
teachers  required  to  possess,  to  answer  the  multiferious  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed  to  them,  is  indirectly  intimated  by 
Or^n,  when  he  reminds  Christian  teachers  titat,  following- 
Christ's  exunple,  they  ought  not  to  get  out  of  temper  whea 
questions  are  proposed  to  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  informa- 
tion, bat  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proof.  || 

Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alex- 
andrian catodiists,  and  the  oilice  was  conferred  in  preference 
on  men  of  learning  and  philosophical  minds,  who  had  them- 
selves  been  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  results  of  j^lo- 
sophical  inquiry ;  such,  for  example,  as  PantiEnus,  the  £rst 
Alexandrian  catechist  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  know- 
ledge, imd  his  disciple  Clement. 

The  range  of  instruction  imparted  by  these  men  gradually 
ext^ded  itself,  for  they  were  the  first  who,  on  the  principles 
of  the  catholic  &ith,  attempted  to  satisfy  a  want  deeply  felt 
by  numbers — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  faith, 
aod  of  a  Christian  science.  To  their  school  were  attracted 
not  only  those  educated  pagans  who,  havii^  by  their  teaching 
been  ccmverted  to  Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  a  de»re 

•  Strom.  I.  VI.  f.  659,  B. 

f  To  complete  the  Iliought; — he  on^t  not  to  be  timid  in  exploring  the 
TCEtiges  of  troth  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  appropriate  tfce  aseful ; 
far  bU  comes  from  God,  and  is.  6»  sacb,  pnre. 

I  Strom,  1.  VI.  C  660.  C. 

§  With  these  remarks  compare  -what  Clement  says  geserally  with 
regard   to  tliose  to  whom  the  faith  mnat  be  demoostrated  sfler  the 
maimer  of  the  Greeks. 
Ji  Id  MaHh.^  T.  XIV.  s.  16:  H.i^^.^h.  nl.>i»r^u  ~^;>r  i<Ui,,  «', 

Smi  iri  ti»    jwJ  i-mSw^wi^  ns  i«  fAi/liiBilmi,  xw'  »ri  »»  wiifilZf 
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to  devote  themselves  aixl  all  they  possessed  to  its  service, 
chose,  with  tiiis  in  view,  the  Alexandrian  catechists  for  their 
^idea,  but  also  those  youths  who,  having'  been  broug-bt  up 
within  the  ChristiHii  pale,  were  thiisting  after  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge,  in  coder  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office 
of  church  teaebos.  Thus  quite  spontaneously  a  theological 
school  grew  up.  Alexandria  thus  became  the  birthplace  of 
Christian  theology  in  the  proper  s^ise,  such  as  it  sprang  partly 
&om  tbe  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  loi^i^  for  scientific 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outward  aim  and  apologetic 
zeal  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  the  attacks 
both  of  philosophical  Greeks,  and  also  of  the  Gnostics. 

Kighdy  to  understand  the  early  growth  of  this  school  we 
must  cmisider  its  relatimi  to  the  three  different  parties  in  con- 
nection with,  or  in  opposition  to,  which  it  was  formed,  and 
whose  difierent  tendencies  it  believed  it  possible  to  com- 
bine by  means  of  a  higher  prinraple  which  should  reconcile 
tbfsx  antagonistic  views.  I  mean  its  relation,  1.  To  those 
severs  after  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as 
a  blind  &ith  that  shunned  the  Ught  of  reason,  and  who  were 
<Hily  confirmed  in  th«T  contempt  of  it  by  the  grossly  material 
and  stenlly  repulsive  views  of  those  uneducated  Christians 
with  whom  they  generally  came  in  contact ;  2.  Its  relation  to 
the  Gnoetics,  a  numerous  class  in  Alecajidm,  who  at  the  same 
time  that  they  ^oke  with  contempt  of  the  blind  faith  of  the 
fleshly  multitude,  by  the  promise  of  a  higher,  esoteric  know- 
ledge of  religion,  won  over  to  th^  sect  not  only  those  pagana 
who  sou^t  after  wisdom,  but  cdso  those  Christians  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  religious  instruction  ordinarily  afforded  ; 
3.  Its  relation  to  the  primitive  class  of  the  chur^  teachers^ 
who  lo<^ed  chieSy  to  the  praetical  and  real,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  zetUoU  among  (item,  whom  the  pride  and  airo- 
gaoce  of  the  Gnostics  bad  rendered  su^icious  of  all  specula- 
tion and  philosc^by,  and  whatever  in  its  tendency  ^ipoared  to 
resemble  a  Ginosis,  and  who  were  in  continual  dread  of  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  philoso- 
phical elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  having  its  root  in 
and  harmoniously  adjusting  itself  to  the  faith,"  the  Alexan- 
drians hoped  to  be  able  to  avoid  whatever  was  partial  and 
false  in  dther  of  these  tendencies,  and  even  to  reconcile  them. 
*  TiSrif  iXnBni,  opposed  to  the  '^mliSiiyur. 
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They  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  -yciuffic  to  the  wleTis,  in  thia  respect,  that  they 
acknowledged  &Jth  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life  for 
all  Christians — the  common  bond,  whereby  all,,  however  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  intellectual  culture,  were  still  united 
in  one  divine  community.  They  also  opposed  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church,  grounded  in  the  &ith,  with  the  strife  of 
the  Gnostic  schools  {SiaTpifiai).  They  did  not  assume  distinct 
sources  of  knowledge  for  the  n-iirriE  and  for  the  yruo-ic,  but 
the  same  for  both,  namely,  the  common  tradition  handed  down 
in  all  the  churches  concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  holy  scriptures.  They  made  it  the 
business  of  the  Gnosis  simply  to  place  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
cODSciousnfss  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by  faith,  and 
received  into  the  inward  life ;  to  unfold  all  that  was  contained 
therein  in  its  intrinsic  coherence ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis  and 
under  the  form  of  science ;  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine 
doctrine  that  came  from  Christ ;  to  give  a  history  of  it,  and 
to  defend  it  against  the  objections  of  its  enemies  among  pagan 
philosophers  and  heretics.  They  used  as  their  motto  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  currently  handed  down  from  some 
earlier  period,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustin  to  the 
establishment  of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way,  was  subsequently  employed  to  mark  the  relation  of 
iaith  to  knowledge.  This  was  Isaiah  vii.  9 — a  passage,  it 
must  be  allowed,  which  in  the  Alexandrian  version  only 
admits  of  the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it,  and  there  only  when 
isolated  from  the  context ;" — "  'Edv  /i^  jriorcwo-iirt,  ovBi  u^ 
ovyijTs,"  "  If  ye  do  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand." 
These  words  were  first  used  to  signify  that  he  who  believes 
not  the  gospel  can  obtain  no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  afterwards  in  the  itindred  sense,  that 
without  &ith  in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of  either.  According  to 
the  measure  of  feith,  it  was  held,  would  be  the  progress  in 


*  Just  as,  in  more  lecent  times,  mMty  texts  ticna  Luther's  tn 
lation  of  the  Fible  came  to  be  cnrreut  bb  prooft  for  propositi 
relatiug  to  ChriEtian  ^th  or  [tractice,  although  this  application 
them  vu  whollj  incoiuisteBt  vith  the  sense  which  they  had  in 
original. 
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understanding  the  truth — the  decree  of  knowledge  will  corre' 
epond  to  the  degree  of  faith.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  value  of  Mth  agunst 
those  pagans  and  Gnostics  who  confounded  it  with  opinion. 
"  It  19  plain,"  he  says,  "  that  &ith  ie  Bomethii^  godlike,  that 
can  be  destroyed  neither  by  the  power  of  any  other  love, 
however  worldly,  nor  by  present  fear."t  He  places  feith  in  the 
same  relatiou  to  the  higher  life  as  that  of  the  breath  to  the 
sensible  life.}  ^t  is  with  him  an  important  feature  in  the 
essence  of  faith,  that  it  spontaneously  seizes  the  godlike, 
anticipating  the  conception,  and  proceeds  from  well-disposed 
sentimenla.^  In  this  phase  of  fiiith,  so  &r  aa  it  presupposes 
an  attractiTe  power  of  the  godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  spontaneous  surrender  to  that  power, 
he  has  well  understood  its  essential  character.  He  supposes 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  a  sense  for  trutij,  which  is 
attracted  by  it,  and  repelled  by  whatever  is  false.  ||  Accord- 
ingly be  characterizes  &ith  as  something  positive — a  positive 
union  with  the  godlike^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  as  a 
n^ative  quality,  which,  as  such,  presupposes  the  positive. IT 
Together  with  ^th,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  givoi  the  highest  thing  of  all — the  divine  life  Itself.  As 
he  elsewhere  remarks, ■•  "  He  that  believes  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can 
there  be  anything  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith 
wants  nothing ;  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  self-sufficient." 
Clement  here  sets  it  down  as  the  characteristic  of  fiiith  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it  anticipates  the 


■f-  Slin  ri  iiHH,  ftiti  M  Sxxni  ^xSm  *trfUMKi  imrriuSnn,  /tin  M 
fifyi,  rmfirr^  IwAiw^in,..     Strom.  1. 11.  f.  S7S. 

I  TJTr  wlt9n  tbTt/t  intyiuiiani  rZ  yittr*m^  vrJi^tr^mr,  it  vH  murk 
lif  .ir^r  ntl>  ^m-i,  Vfw  ft  ^/ri  c£Hn»7>.     L.  c.  f.  3Ta 

§  'TriXii'i'i  iiuinit  *m  rtiXirtu  liytifttrH  ir/HanXiiV'Uv.  L.  c.  f. 
371. 

II  Til  n'Sfvrir,  firu  /at  iialii$Xii/Um  »«  ri|>  rw  't-t^itti  nyxmrl- 
Bint,  ixi"'  ^  ifV^  't'<  "'""  *'  'AiSi^-     L.  c  f.  381. 

5  *H  iirm-i"  mtrtritrmrii  item  ni  telmm  fcrn^ii"  Jn'iwwi  ™  nyimwi- 
SiriV  n  h)  r/rrt,  Anrrn^m  yif  r-Ww  (in  It  yiym.  Strom.  1.  II. 
f.  884. 

•■  Ptedftgog.  lib.  I.  c.  6. 
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future  as  if  it  were  present."  When  this  divine  life,  received 
by  faith,  permeates  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  putsit  inpomemoD 
of  a  new  sense  tar  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So 
Clement  remarks,  "  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  tltii^,  ays  the 
Logos,  Isa.  xliii.  19,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  maa  to  concdve, 
1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  which  can  be  seen,  beard,  and  conceived  only 
with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  ^th  and 
and^^tandia^ ;  since  the  disciples  of  oar  Lord  apeak,  con- 
ceive, and  act  ^iritually."f 

This  intimate  connection  betwe^i  knowing  and  living 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alesandrian  Gnoma. 
The  Gnosis  was  conceived  by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  thing 
of  qieculaticffi,  but  as  a  result  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
new  inward  life  growing  out  of  &ith  and  manifesting  it«elf  in 
the  conduct — as  a  habitia  pracliciu  animi.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  "  As  b  the  doctrine,  so 
also  must  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  b  known  by  its  fruit,  not 
by  its  blossoms  or  its  leaves.  The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from 
the  fruit  and  the  life,  not  &otn  the  doctrine  and  tiie  blossMn, 
For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis  is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a 
divine  science ;  it  b  the  light  that  dawns  within  the  soul  out 
of  obedience  to  the  commandments,  which  makes  all  things 
clear,  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  b  contained  in  creattOD 
and  in  himself,  and  how  he  b  to  maintain  fellowship  with 
God ;  for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  such  is  the  Gnosis  to 
the  mind."}  Thexv  eaa  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of 
divine  things  without  that  livii^  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  faith.  Knowing  and  living  here  become  one.  This  unity 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  element,  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  presented  itself  to  Clement  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  Chrbtian  consciousness,  althoi^h  the  Neo- 
Fktonic  philosophy  \eai  him  a  form  for  the  expression  of  it, 
in  what  it  tai^t  concdmiag  the  identity  of  subject  and 

f  Strom.  I.  II.  f.  360,  B. 

rt  rirrm  iwr'liiXa  viii!^  ra  n  i>  ynUu  ai-rit  n  rh  HtSfmttm  iaatU  n 
ynirxut  riuxriiviZa,  lui  Siw  ir'i^Xn  iw9im»9ai  J<1a»».  Stron.  1. 
in.  f.  444. 
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abject — of  the  voovv  add  the  vojiriy,  at  the  behest  portion 
of  knowledge.* 

This  therefore,  according^  to  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  is  the 
smbfeclive  condition,  and  the  sut^ectt'ne  essence  of  the  Gnosis. 
As  respects  the  objective  source  of  knowledge  whence  the 
Gnostic  is  to  sedc  to  giuo  ^ill  deeper  and  cleoNF  views  of  the 
'  truths  which  he  has  received  by  faith  into  his  inner  life :  this, 
according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scripture,  If  many,  devoid  at 
the  requi^te  training  to  search  the  scripturee  for  themselves, 
simply  adhered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  the 
creed  which,  in  agreement  with  the  Paradods,  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  in  their  earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnostic 
must  distinguish  iumsclf  {rom  these  ordinary  believers  by  his 
abihty  to  prove  and  deduce  those  truths  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  parts  of  holy  scripture,  and  from  the  same 
source  to  refute  all  opposite  errors.  Instead  of  a  faith 
gronnded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  church,  sueb 
■fl  oae  should  possess  a  £uth  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says,')'  "  Faith  is  the  com- 
pendious knowledge  of  essentials;  Gnosis,  the  strong  and 
stable  demonstration  of  the  thin<;s  received  by  faith,  erected 
<»i  the  fonndatioo  of  faith,  throt^h  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord, 
whereby  faith  is  raised  to  an  irreinigable  Ecientific  know- 
ledge." The  same  &ther,  in  answer  to  the  pagans  and  Jews, 
who  objected  that,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  sects  among 
the  Christians,  it  was  impossible  to  know  where  the  truth  was 
to  be  found,  refers  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  holy 
writ,  and  observes,  *'  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  give 
us  their  opinions,  to  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  oppose 
our  own.  But  since  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  give  our  opinion, 
and  since  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  we  affirm,  we  do  not 
wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but  prove  it  by  the  word  of 
the  Lofd,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all  arguments,  or  rather 
the  only  argument — the  form  of  knowing  whereby  those  who 

rri^t  a  tTxu  aoi  ytinr.     L.  c.  1.  IV.  f.  49a 

t  'H  fiir  jI.   w'mn   >w«^    Ur«,    i,   tm    tlwCt,   »i 

riiitrmvtr  HCf  uir^  intrnunt  Mm^a>.nrfar  rafutriartura,     Stri^B.  1.  VTI. 
f.  732. 
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have  simply  tasted  of  the  ecriptures  become  believert,  and 
those  who  have  made  greater  prepress  and  become  accuiately 
acquiunted  with  the  truth  are  GtUMtics."* 

Hence  Clement  denominates  that  Gnosis  which  results  from 
comparing  diiTereut  passages  of  scripture,  and  which<deduces 
the  conclunons  that  flow  from  the  aclcnowledged  maxims  of 
fiuth — a  scientific  fiiith.f  Th«  Gnostic,  accordii^^  to  him,  is 
one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
whose  life  is  nothing  else  than  works  and  words  corresponding 
with  the  transmitted  doctrine  of  om'  Lord.f  But  it  is  only 
for  the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  scripture  generates  such  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  because  he  only  brings  to  them 
the  appropriate  believing  spirit.  Where  this  is  wantii^  the 
scriptures  appear  unfruitful. §  This  inner  sense,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the 
truths  they  contain,  to  unfold  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
combine  them  into  an  organic  whole,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them  against  the  objections  of  heathens  and  heretics,  and  to 
apply  them  to  all  the  results  which  human  knowledge  had 
previously  been  allowed  to  attain  to.  For  all  this  there  is 
required  a  pr^mratory  scientific  culture,  and  such  a  culture 
could  not  be  created  anew  and  at  once  by  Christianity.  The 
Alexandrians  felt  and  perceived  the  necessity  of  pressing  into 
the  service  of  Christianity  the  Greek  learning ;  of  infusing 
into  the  latter  the  virtue  of  the  former,  as  the  leaven  which 
was  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity.  |{ 

Here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosb  drew  upon  itself  numerous 
objections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christiaoity.  Against 
these  it  had  to  defend  itself  and  vindicate  its  peculiar  method, 

■  Strom.  Vir.  f.  757. 

t  'Emmv«™S  ••;»T.»,    Strom.  L  II,  f,  381. 

t  Slrom.  1.  VII.  £  763  et  763. 

}  Slrom.  1.  VII.  f.  756.     T«c  }u^i«7f  uurfuni  a!  yfxf^l. 

II  Which  Bimilitude  of  (he  leaven  Clement  illustrates  in  a  very  beaoti- 
fill  manner.  He  calls  it  "  the  power  bestowed  on  ns  by  the  WoTd,  which 
hj  small  means  effects  mnch  in  a  secret,  invisible  manner,  attracting  to 
itself  every  one  who  has  received  it,  and  reducing  his  whole  nature  to 
nnily."     'H  Jrxw  t«S  xJyiB  li  liSiJrs  i/ii>,  titn/iti  iiTn  imi  Juiari,  vinm 

BfUirwi  rni  Isi^i  fXkii  jmJ  r)  «>  lArti  rirmfui  fit  Irinm  ntiyu, 
Strom,  lib.  V..f.  587. 
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and'  most  interesting  ia  the  conflict  which  they  had  to  cany  on, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  oflen  been  repeated  in  history. 
Against  the  Alexandriaua  it  was  argnjed,  that  the  prophets, 
and  the  apostles  at  any  Tate,  knew  nothing  of  philoaophic^ 
learning.  Clement  answered:  "The  apostles  and  prophets 
undoubtedly,  as  disciples  of  the  Spirit,  spake  what  the  Spirit 
communicated  to  them ;  but  tee  can  rely  on  no  such  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  superseding  all  human  means  of  culture 
to  enable  us  to  unfold  the  hidden  sense  of  their  words,  A 
scientific  culture  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
evolve  the  full  meaning  of  what  was  imparted  indeed  to  them 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  which  they  conveyed 
in  their  own  words.  He  who  in  liis  thoughts  wishes  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  power  of  Grod,  must  previously  accustom 
himself  to  philosophize  m  spiritual  things,  must  have  already 
inured  himself  to  that  form  of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be 
animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit.  A  logical  cultivation 
of  the  mind  is  requisite  in  order  duly  to  distii^nish  the  am- 
biguous and  equivocal  words  of  scripture."  *  In  answer  to 
thoee  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  &ith  atone,  and 
who  rejected  all  science  which  others  wished  to  employ  in  the 
service  of  laith,  he  says,  "  It  is  as  though  they  would  look 
for  the  grapes  at  once,  without  having  bestowed  any  previous 
culture  on  the  vine.  Under  the  iigure  of  the  vine  our  Lord 
b  presented  to  us,  from  which  we  must  expect  only  fruit  pro- 
portionate to  the  reasonable  care  and  art  of  the  husbandman. 
It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to  triun,  and  whatever 
else  is  to  be  done ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements 
used  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may 
yield  us  the  pleasant  fruit,"  |  According  to  this,  the  proper 
business  of  the  Gnosis  appears  to  have  been  to  unfold  Ibe 
matter  of  the  faith,  to  digest  it,  and  tu  preserve  it  from  the 
intermixture  of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the 
objection,  that  divine  revelation  was  not  admitted  to  be  in 
itself  the  sufficient  scarce  of  truth,  but  was  represented  as 
standingin  need  of  additional  aid,  andofasupport  from  without, 
so  that  those  who  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  scientific 
culture,  were  precluded  from  understanding  it.     To  this  he 

•  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  292.  t  L-  "■  f-  231- 
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mtBwers,*  "Ifforthesakeof  those  who  are  always  ready  to  com- 
plain, we  must  draw  a  distinction,  then  ire  would  call  philcwo- 
phy  3,  cooperatiDg  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a  seeking  after 
truth ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  Gnostic  ;  but  that  which  is 
idinply  a  cooperative  means  we  make  not  the  cause  nor  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  Kot  as  thoi^  the  Utter  could  not  exist  without 
philosophy ;  for,  in  feet,  notriy  every  one  amoag  us,  without  the 
general  scientific  culture,!  without  the  Grecian  philosophy — 
many  of  us  indeed  without  even  being  able  to  read  or  write,  hut 
captivated  l^  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  from  the  bar- 
buians,  have,  by  the  powerfrom  on  high,  recMved  throngh  laith 
the  doctrine  of  God.  Complete  and  Hufficient  in  itself,  then,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  power  and  wisdran  of  God ; 
and  ev«i  when  to  tliis  is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  h 
makes  not  indeed  the  truth  more  powerful ;  all  that  it  does  is 
to  render  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and  aa  it  wards  off  all 
ddusive  machinations  against  the  truth,  has  been  properiy  de- 
nominated the  wall  and  hedge  of  tlie  vineyard.  |  The  truth 
of  taith  is  like  the  bread  which  is  indispeisable  to  lile;  the 
preparatory  discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eaten 
with  the  bread,  and  to  a  dessert." 

In  general,  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the  mildnewand 
moderation  with  which  he  met  tlie  opponents  of  tlie  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis.  Generally  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  tiMxr 
anxiety  as  excited  lay  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  and  accord- 
ingly he  felt  eonatnuned  to  acknowledge  the  true  zeal  for 
Christianity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  opposition. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  blind  zeal  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  own  conviction  that  their  groesly  material  and  one-sided 
tendency  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in 
its  effort  to  ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  in  con- 
sequence took  o£fence  at  it— all  this  seduced  him  into  the 
feult  of  speaking  in  somewlmt  rougii  terms  of  his  opponents, 
and  of  refusing  to  do  justtee  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,§   "It  is  not  unknown  to  me  (what 

*  Strom,  lib.  I.  C  318. 

t  What  the  ancients  said  of  Ic^c  in  its  relation  to  phiLosophj|,  that  it 
was  the  S^iyti,,  the  AleiBndrians  applied  to  the  relalirai  of  philosophy 
itself  to  the  Christian  gnoEis. 

S  Strom,  lib.  1. 1  278. 
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many  an  igncraiit  biawler*  has  at  bis  tongue's  end)  that  &it 
should  cling  to  the  most  uecesMiy  things,  to  all  essential 
points,  and  reject  all  those  lore^  and  superflnous  matters 
which  would  occupy  us  to  oo  purpose  'ttith  what  has  no 
bearing  c»i  our  great  object ;"  and  again :  -)'  "  The  multitude 
flread  the  Grecian  philosophy,}  aa  children  do  a  maekf  fearing 
it  will  carry  them  off.  But  i£  their  faith  is  of  such,  a  sort 
(for  knowledge  I  certainly  cannot  call  it)  as  can  he  over- 
thrown by  specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  sub- 
verted ;  for  saying  this  they  confess  that  they  have  not  the 
truth  ;  since  truth  is  invincible,  but  false  opiaioiis  are  over- 
thrown at  any  mmnent."  We  recognise  in  all  this  Clement's 
magnanimous  confidence  in  the  might  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  sothiag  to  fear  from  q)poation,  but  rather  would 
come  forth  from  the  conflict  with  brighter  lustre— although 
we  must  own  that  this  coufideoce  leads  liim  to  be  unjust  upon 
a  faith  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  wealcness,  is 
over  anxiously  concerned  for  the  safety  of  what  it  prizes 
above  all  earthly  possession.  The  Gnostic,  according  to  Cle- 
ment,— who  is  here  applying  a  mying  ascribed  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospels  to  our  Saviour — "  yivtv^c  Soki/xoI  TpaircCiTai," 
(be  ye  skilful  money-changers) — should  in  all  cases  distin- 
guish truth  from  specious  error,  as  genuine  frtMu  counterfeit 
coins,  and  therefore  fear  no  power  of  semblance.  The  Chris- 
tiao  needed  the  Grecian  philosophy,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  the  philosophically  educated  pagans  its  errors 
and  its  insnfliciency,  of  refutii^  them  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  "Thus  much,"  observes  CIemeut,§  "I  would 
say  to  those  who  are  so  fond  of  complaining :  if  the  philotopky 
itself  is  unprofitable,  still  the  ^udy  of  it  is  prditable,  if  any 
good  is  to  be  derived  from  thoroughly  demonstrating  that  it 
is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then  again,  we  cannot  convince 
the  heathens  by  merely  pronouncing  sentence  on  their  dog- 
mas ;  we  must  enter  with  them   into   the  development  of 

'  'A^B£,  ^^iiu,.  t  L.^-'  lib-  VI.  f.  65&. 

I  CUmeot,  Sttomat.  VI.  RS9,  vitldlj  remarks,  "  Most  Chriitiana  treat 
the  doctrine  iu  a  boorish  nmmier ;  like  the  eompankms  of  Ulyesee,  they 
sect,  not  lo  avoid  the  Syrens,  bot  their  rhythm  and  Goog,  ignornollj 
stopping  their  ears,  for  they  fcnow  lh«t,  if  ihey  once  lend  an  ear  to  Iho 
Greek  philosophy,  Ihej  would  be  unable  to  make  good  their  escape  from 
it."  g  StromU.  lib.  I.  f.  278. 
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details,  until  we  force  them  to  acquiesce  in  our  sentcDce. 
For  that  refutation  wins  the  fullest  concurrence  which  is 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Iq  another  place  he  says,*  "  For  to  the  Greeks,  who  seek  after 
that  which  passes  with  them  for  wisdom,  we  must  ofler  things 
of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  belief  of 
the  truth  (and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  come)  by 
the  eedieat  way,  through  what  is  already  familiar  to  them. 
For  I  become  all  things  to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I 
may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  adopted  the  Jewish  legend  contained  in  the  book 
of  the  pseudo-Enoch,  which  represented  all  higher  kinds  of 
knowledge  as  liaving  come  to  the  heathen  in  an  unrig^hteous 
way  through  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  and  on  this  authori^ 
they  made  all  the  heathen  philosophers,  without  exception,  to 
be  oi^ans  of  the  evil  spirit.  Th^  considered  the  whole  p^an 
world  before  Christ  to  be  a  direct  opposition  to  Christianity  ; 
confounding  what  was  really  heathenish  with  the  original  and 
divine  element,  to  which  heathenism,  while  it  adulterated  and 
obscured  it,  owed  its  existence  ;  they  refused  to  recognise  any 
affinity  between  Christianity  and  that  part  of  man's  nature  in 
which,  amidst  all  its  corruption,  a  relationsfaip  to  God  gleams 
forth,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
tiansplanted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism.  Or  else,  like  the  stem 
and  fiery  Tertullian,  the  fi^end  of  nature  and  all  original  mani- 
festations of  life,  but  the  foe  of  art  and  false  cultivation,  they 
eaw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Satan,  falsifying 
and  mutilating  the  original  form  of  nature.  Clement  endea- 
voured to  confute  this  party  also  on  their  own  principles : 
"  Even  if  this  view  were  correct,"  he  says,  "  yet  even  Satao 
could  deceive  men  only  by  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light ;  he  must  draw  men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  ming- 
ling the  true  with  the  false ;  we  must  therefore  search  for,  and 
acknowledge,  the  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
And  even  this  communication  cannot  take  place  except  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God ;  it  must  therefore  be  included 
in  God's  plan  of  education  for  the  human  race."  f 

•  L.  e.  lib.  V.  f.  554. 

t  The  sunae  of  Ihe  puisagei  in  Strom.  Ub.  VI.  647,  and  lib.  1.  310. 
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Speaking,  however,  from  his  own  position,  he  declares  him- 
self strongly  against  such  a  view,  "Is  it  not  strange,"  he 
says,  "  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of 
Satan,  to  represent  him  as  the  bestower  of  so  good  a  thing  as 
philosophy  ?  for  in  this  case  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
benevolent  to  the  good  men  amongst  the  Greeks  than  Divine 
Providence  itself."  ■ 

Clement,  on  the  other  band,  traces  in  the  fiogresB  of  Greek 
philosophy  the  working  of  a  divine  education  of  mankind, — a 
sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity  suited  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favourit«ideaof  Clement  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constituted  a  great 
whole,  of  which  he  considered  Christianity  to  be  the  end,  and 
within  which  he  included  not  merely  the  providential  dealings 
of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  but  also,  though  in  a  different 
way,  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  heathen  world.')' 
In  reference  to  that  narrow  and  partial  conception  of  his- 
tory, which  would  confine  the  overruling  agency  of  God  in 
preparing  for  Christianity  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
Clement  remarks,  "  Every  stimulus  of  good  comes  from  God. 
He  employs  those  men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and 
instruct  others,^  as  his  organs  to  work,  on  the  larger  portions 
of  mankind.  Such  were  the  better  sort  among  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue  cannot 
be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  God,  from  whom 
is  every  stimulus  of  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by  God 
are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends. 
Philosophy  is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was 
given  to  the  best  men  among  the  Greeks ;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  what  source  it  was  derived,  viz.  from  that  Providence 
which  bestows  ou  each  whatever  is  most  appropriate  to  his 
peculiar  temperament.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  the 
Jews  was  given  the  law,  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  this  period  a  universal  call 
has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  people  of  the  righteousness  by 
faith,  since  the  common  God  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
or  rather  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  brought  all  together 
by  one   common  Lord.§     Before   the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
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philoKtphy  was  necessary  to  th«  Greeks  as  a  meatis  of 
righteousness;  but  now  it  is  luefiii  in  the  service  of  piety  as 
a  sort  of  preparation  for  demonstiadng  the  fiiith  :  fur  thy  foot 
mil  not  etumble  if  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Providence, 
whether  it  belong-  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves ;  since  God 
is  the  author  of  all  good — both  in  a  special  sense,  as  the  ^fts 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in  a  more  indirect 
sense,  aa  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  And  perhaps  the  latter 
also  was  given  to  the  Greeks  in  a  special  sense,  as  preliminary 
to  our  Lord  calling  the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  them  as  the 
law  did  the  Jews,  for  Christianity  ;  and  philosophy  was  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  tiiose  who  were  to  be  conducted  throng 
Christ  to  perfection."  "  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  rig-hteous- 
ness  to  be  obtained  by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  could  lead  men  to  the  end  of  their  moral  destina- 
tion, and  qualify  them  for  attaining  to  everlasting  life ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  held  that  redemption  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
that ;  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  tins  fact.  All  else  only  served  to  prepare  for  the  appro- 
priation of  this  as  its  ultimate  end.  How  firmly  he  was  con- 
vinced on  this  point  b  evident  indeed  from  the  fiict — which 
we  shall  consider  more  minutely  in  another  connection — that 
he  held  a  particular  ordinance  to  be  necessary  afier  death,  to 
bring  even  those  heathens  of  whom  he  jui^^ed  so  mildly  to  a 
conscious  appropriation  of  the  redemption.  He  distinguishes 
between  a  doctnne  that  makes  man  righteous,  which  in  his 
view  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctnne  which  could  do  no  more 
than  prepare  the  way  for  that.f  He  distinguishes  between  a 
certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
sciousness, a  certwn  excitement  of  the  moral  impulse,  of  moral 
training,  and  that  universal  and  complete  righteousness  which 
is  the  end  of  man's  nature  generally, |  in  contradistinction  to 
that  partial  cultivati<Hi  of  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a 
distinct  period  of  human  development.  He  himself  says§ 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  the  man- 
ners and  by  encouraging  a  belief  in  Providence,  to  prepare 
•  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  SS3. 

Strom.  lib.  TI.  C  644. 

t 'H»3ix»l»«i.rjni.    Strom.  I.  319.  ^    g  L.  &  I.  C  309. 
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the  mads  of  men  for  the  due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine.* 
"  As  God  willed  the  weD-being  of  the  Jews,"  says  Clement, 
"by  giving  tbem  the  proj^ets,  wo  he  sepai^ted  from  the  mass 
of  oommon  m«i  die  most  eminent  among  the  Greeks,  making 
them  appear  as  the  pruphetfi  of  that  people  in  their  own 
Ungate,  according  to  the  fimn  in  which  tjiey  were  capable 
of  receiving  his  blessing.  Ajid  as  now,  in  due  Beason,-f- 
comes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  so  in  due  season  the  law 
and  the  prophets  were  given  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks 
philosophy,  that  their  ears  might  be  practised  for  thb  procla- 
mation." X 

In  &ct  Clement  speaks  fnnn  the  experience  which  he  had 
made  in  the  case  of  many  of  hie  ccattemporartes  who  had 
been  led  by  the  Platonic  elements  of  their  philosophical  edu- 
cation to  embrace  Christianity,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  his 
own  mental  development.  In  proof,  therefore,  of  what  he  had 
said,  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that  among  tl>ose  who  had  embraced 
the  fiiith  were  those  who  had  be^i  conducted  by  the  discipline  of 
the  Greeks,  no  lees  than  by  that  of  tiie  law,  to  the  one  &mtly 
of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.^  "  As  the  Pharisees,  who 
mingled  human  ordinances  with  the  divine  law,  came  through 
the  medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law, 
so  the  phih»opl]ers,  who  by  human  onesidednegt  had  obscured 
the  revelation  of  divine  tru^  in  the  mind  of  man,  came 
through  Christianity  to  ibe  true  philosophy,"  [J  To  illustrate 
the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Christianity,  Cl^nent  uses 
the  comparisoD  i^  the  graft,  a  'figure  which  had  already  been 
emp]oy»i  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  soise,  and  which 
happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  on 
human  nature.  "  The  wild  olive,"  he  observes,  ''  is  not  want- 
ing- in  sap,  but  in  the  power  of  r^htly  digesting  the  sap  which 
flows  to  it.  But  as  soon  as  a  branch  from  the  noble  olive-tree 
is  grafted  upon  it,  the  graft  receives  more  sap,  which  it  assimi- 
lates to  itself  while  the  cluster  acquires  the  power  to  digest  it. 
In  i3ie  manner  the  philosopher,  who  may  be  compared  to  the 

t  KcTs  ujfi'i,  i.  e.,  when,  onder  the  preTioiis 
Prinideaoe,  aMBkiod  had  become  prepu^  for  it. 

X  Tin  i«uSn  i^Z"""  *(»  ri  •nfryf'A     L.  C.  lib.  VI,  f.  GSG,  seq. 

I  8tn»D.  lib.  VI.  f.  636  et  637. 

II  L.  c.  t.  eu. 
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vrild  olive,  is  possessed  of  much  crude  and  UDdig;eated  matter, 
since  he  is  full  of  an  active  spirit  of  inquiiy,  and  longs  after 
tlie  noble  sap  of  truth  ;  and  when  at  length,  through  fiuth,  he 
receives  the  divine  power,  he  digests  the  nutrinient  conveyed  to 
him,  and  becomes  a  noble  olive-tree."  •  This  compariaon  is 
certainly  eminently  suited  to  express  the  thought  which  Clement 
had  in  his  mind,  that,  as  all  the  riches  of  human  leamii^ 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  divine  life,  which  it  needs 
in  order  to  its  ennoblement ;  so  the  new  divine  principle  of  life 
imparted  by  Christianity  requires  all  the  treasures  of  human 
culture,  in  order  to  acquire  a  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
therein.  Clement  employs  another  happy  simile,  when  he  says 
that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Chrbtianity 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and 
turbid  apprehension  of  it  in  human  syst^s,  as  the  pure,  clear 
rays  of  light  beaming  forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  do  to 
those  wliich  are  artificially  collected  by  the  burning-glass.! 
Thus  Clement  secures  a  footing  for  a  more  impartial  consider- 
ation  of  the  devel(q>ing  process  of  religious  truth,  as  well  in  the 
period  after,  as  before,  Christ's  appearance;  as  well  in  the 
Christian  heresies,  as  in  those  systems  of  Greek  phUosophy 
which  professed  more  or  less  of  a  religious  interest.  Every- 
where Clement  could  find,  alloyed,  dissipated,  and  sundered 
from  its  natural  and  ordinal  unity,  wiiat  in  the  pure  primi- 
tive Christianity  is  exhibited  as  a  whole,  which  combines 
together  all  the  momenta  in  harmonious  unison.  Error  arises 
only  from  giving  undue  prominence  and  isolation  to  parti- 
cular-verities, which  owe. their  truth  to  their  combination  in  a  ' 
■whole.  In  this  view  Clement  says,  f  "  Since  the  truth,  then, 
is  one,  —  for  falsehood  only  lias  a  thousand  by-paths,  a 
thousand  fragments,  just  as  the  Bacchantes  cut  to  pieces 
the  limbs  of  Pentheus, — so  the  sects  that  come  from  the  bar- 
barians (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  possess,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  risii^  of  the  light 
everything  is  brought  into  day."   "  As,"  he  says,  "  Etemat 


t  'H  ^,  ixxmnk  pKm^a  rfUn,  BfiiJiJt  Um  i-mftrHtn,  j)>  ^»< 
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existence  in  a  momeot  brings  to  view  what  ia  time  ia  divided 
into  past,  present,  and  future,  so  truth  lias  the  power  of 
bringing  together  ils  kindred  seeds,  although  they  may 
have  fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbanan  phi- 
losophies have  in  a  certain  way  rent  into  fragments  eternal 
truth — not  a  Dionysus,  as  in  the  mythus,  but  the  divine  reve- 
lation of  the  eternal  Word.  But  he  who  brings  tf^ether  again 
what  they  have  rait  asunder,  and  reduces  the  Word  to  it  com- 
pleteness and  unity,  will  without  danger  discern  the  truth,"* 

Thus  Clement  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  the  idea 
of  a  scientiBc  conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Chris- 
tianity,— the  idea  of  a  true  understanding  of  the  history  of 
doctrines,  as  a  developing  process  going  forth  from  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  exhibiting  itself,  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 
in  all  forms,  whether  within  or  without  the  church, — an  idea 
which,  after  it  had  once  been  started,  and  prop^;ated  ia  the 
Alexandrian  school,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  a  one-sided 
dc^pnatical  and  to  a  narrow  polemicaJ  spirit,  was  soon  lost,  to 
rise  again,  and  to  Und — after  many  and  great  revolutions  of 
the  human  mind  both  in  religion  and  science — a  more  con- 
genial soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus,  even  in  heresy,  the  Alex- 
andrians wisely  discerned  a  Christian  truth  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  and  with  much  discrimination  measured  the  importance 
of  controverted  questions  by  their  diflerent  relations  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  j* 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case  it  m^ht  seem  then  as  if  Clement, 
so  &r  from  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics 
made  between  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  had 
mtuntained  the  <me  life  of  &ith  in  all  Christians,  and  had 
understood  by  Gnosis  simply  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
development  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  &ith;  and  con- 
sequently conceived  the  difference  between  the  yvwo-tc  and  the 
iriiTTit,  not  as  a  material,  but  only  as  &  formal  one.  But  al- 
though such  a  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  connection 

ill  Tni  AiiiJnu  fLu^kty'ixi,  ni  li  tiu  Xiyiu  riv  irr»  iti  Bit\iy!iH  mTiitirtu. 

t  See,  fbr  eumple,  in  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  676,  the  important  dis^Dctlon 
between  Oi  «■(!  nu  rS,  ji  ^i^ii  i^aXxifaMi  sod  «  nV  td  •lufmTiTu 
•rafurlrrtrni.  Compare  aleo  Clement's  jadgmeot  on  Montaniem,  cited 
above,  page  214. 
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of  the  Christian  life  with  Chriitian  thinking,  jret  it  yna  Bome- 
thing  too  novel  to  be  at  once  fully  appreJMnded  and  cm- 
■istently  carried  out.  The  all-pervadBig  Christian  princif^  aa 
distiBguisbed  from  tiie  aristocratic  |»vicip]e  of  education  and 
Bcientilic  culture  atmoog  the  ancJenta,  had,  eTCn  in  those  minds 
to  which  it  found  access,  to  contoid  yiitk  various  reactions  of 
the  earlier  sjatens.  And  this  continued  to  be  the  caae  until 
it  had  given  wise  to  aa  ind^midait  Christian  tfaeology  and 
sjEtem  of  &ith ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  considet  the 
goKtic  developromt  of  these  principles  (knm  to  the  revolution 
'bfought  about  in  ibe  Western  thetdogy  by  Augnstis.  Ac- 
cordingly we  fiad  Clement  perpetually  verging  towards  the 
GnoGtie  or  the  FhitaDie  position.  With  an  idea  of  fidtfa 
which  flowed  frosn  the  very  essence  of  Ctvistianity  there  was 
associated  in  his  mind  the  still  lingcrii^  notion,  dcnved  ticsn 
the  f^atoDio  philosophy,  of  an  t^tposition  between  a  rdigioB 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  arrived  at  by  the  medium  of  science, 
and  a  religton  of  the  many,  who  were  shackled  by  the  senses 
and  entaagled  in  mere  ofinJaH  (£a£a). 

To  jisdge  from  several  of  his  explanations,  be  seems  to 
tindnstand  by  x/orrrc  oidy  a  very  subordiDate  postion  of  sub- 
jective Christianity — a  caiBal  &i[h,  implicitly  adherii^  to 
the  mere  letter  at  authority,  such  as  is  very  &r  frnin  the 
fffoper ifiirit  and  eneoce  of  Christianity,and  answers  latbw  to 
the  position  of  the  law  than  to  that  of  the  gospeL  Gnosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  aceoiding  to  him  an  inward,  living,  q>iritual 
Cbristiantty,  a  divine  IMie,  umilar  to  what  the  mystic  exposes, 
as  true  inward  Christianity,  to  mere  historical  &ith.  While 
the  simple  believer  is  impaled  to  goodness  by  the  fear  of 
punishtDent  and  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  the  Gnostic, 
OB  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  that  is  good  by  the  ior 
ward  and  fr«e  impulses  <tf  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi- 
dence to  coaviaee  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Christi&mty 
— he  lives  in  tlie  eeosciousness  and  immediate  intuiiim  of 
divine' truth,  and  feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  therein. 
While  the  mere  believer  (tiotikoc)  acts  from  obscure  feelings, 
and  coasequeiuly  sonctimes  nissea  what  ie  right,  or  at  least 
fails  to  perform  it  in  the  right  way,  the  Gnostie,  tm  the  other 
hand,  acts  unifbrmTy  with  clear  Christian  convictions  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  reasoo.*     Clement  makes  the 

*  Strom,  f.  SIS,  919,  et  G4S, 
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distinguiahtng  characteristtc  of  the  Grnoetic  to  be  that  which 
belongs  to  Ute  verj  easence  of  the  pure  Christiaii  poraticMi 
K^nerolly  —  namdy,  that  through  k>*e  the  Aiture  is  alreodjr 
become  present,*  What  the  Stoics  nid  of  the  wise  man,  he 
applied  to  the  Gnostic.  The  latter  alone  does  right  for  the 
saLe  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the  whole  life  should  be  re- 
ferred, with  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing.  All 
his  actions  therefore  are,  as  Clement  terms  them  bj  an  appli- 
cation  of  the  Stcnc  terminology,  canHidA^iara.  The  good,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  the  v-iaruroV  does,  more  nnconsciouBly, 
— instinctively, — is  a  fiimtv,  something  intermediate  between 
good  and  evii.  f  This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics  said  of 
the  good  works  of  the  mere  psychical  Christians.  Hence  the 
yrumz  is  its  own  supreme  end—^ot  a  means  to  something 
else;  forit  is  the  life  in  the  godlike  itself;  it  would  live  only  in 
the  uninterrupted  contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles 
wily  to  arrive  at  possession  of  itself.  But  tha  iriarit  is  a 
means,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the  avoidance  of  sin  and 
to  obedience  by  the  fear  of  punidunent  and  by  the  hope  of 
leward.f  We  find  in  Clement  a  remaritable  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  intuititm,  knowledge,  and  &ith,  wherein 
he  defines  their  relatiwi  to  each  other.  Futh  receives  the 
fimdamental  doctrines,  without  intuitiw),  (uily  with  a  view  to 
practical  exercise ;  the  intuitimi  of  the  spirit  score  immediately 
to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate  step  by  denuMiBtiBtioD  is 
what  be  calls  yvwric  and  inoTiifiii.i 

When  Clement  is  !^>eaktng  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
divine  education  of  man,  and  represents  the  Logos  as  the  Stio^ 
vaiSayvyot,  he  says,  H  "  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with 

*  'Erra  mirf  V  iyirta  i>IP»l  1^4  ri  fUkXn.     L.  c  I.  TJ.  f.  693. 

/u<%  fuiU  rir  Mr'  Ulrrmrn  ■■nfSH^x.  Strom,  lib.  VL  f.  GGS.  With 
which  may  be  compiTed,  perhj^  what  be  ssys  of  the  i^A<i4trmit 

XMkm/iliU!.  'Efytf  ■'{■rflfliTK  nM^f,  fi*  liUrlf  d  niwri.  L.  c.  lib.  I. 
f.  292. 

t  L.  c  lib.  VI.  f.  663. 

§  The  di^rCDt  meanmgs  of  f^inni,  according  to  tte  different  wiys  of 
enipIo;in|  the  ooBoeptioB :  'BruUt  ftit  i«iS«u<>  rA  r^nt  ■:»'»(,  Uw^i 
%M\iivtw  irmr  n  rdvtuv  Hflbtri*^  Xiyif  ^ifiajMnrmi,  yrtati  ri  usi  iTim^ti 
tnfUiirai-  i<  »  nTf  liXmHilMf  mnltniii  yui/^w,  u!  Srw  Awf'm,  roHtli^it- 
^in  T«  ^tX'"'  ^y->  "^  "*'  ^  "*t;  %uymrlmi  xinra,  i-Jrrii  ;ii7'T'i. 
L.  c  lib.  Vl.  t  691.  y  L.  e.  lib.  VU.  £.  703. 
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consciousness  of  what  He  is  to  them,  others  not  as  yet ;  some 
as  friends,  others  aa  faithful  servants,  others  barely  bji  servants. 
He  is  their  Teacher,  educating-  the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation 
of  mysteries  (the  inward  intuition  of  truth),  the  believer  by 
g;ood  hopes,  and  the  liardened  by  the  corrective  discipline  of 
BufTmng."  Thus  then  what  Clement  says  on  the  relation  of 
the  yviam-iKos  to  the  irimcdc,  in  respect  to  subjective  Chris- 
tianity, seems  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnoatics  langht 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  ffwyfiaruro'c  to  the  J-vx"™'*  '" 
the  same  respect.  But  still  there  is  an  important  difierence 
between  them  in  two  points.  First  of  all,  Clement  did  not  derive 
these  two  different  portions  from  original  differences  in  human 
nature,  but  recognised  in  all  alike  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
the  highest ;  so  that  everything  depends  simply  on  the  culti- 
vation which  that  capacity  should  receive  from  the  activity  of 
each  individual.  In  the  second  place,  he  dilTers  from  the 
Gnostics  in  admitting  a  conmion  foundation  of  objective  Chris- 
tianity for  both  the  higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  life.  It  might  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
distinction  is  no  arbitrary  invention  of  his,  but  corresponds  to 
the  ditferent  positions  to  be  discerned  in  the  Christian  life  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  his  age — and  which,  moreover,  since  it  is 
grounded  in  the  gradual  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  principles  in  life,  recurs  ^;atn  in  later  times — there- 
fbre  the  language  employed  to  denote  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance ;  for  it  can  make  no  so  great  difference  whether 
we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  the  development  of  faith 
and  of  the  life  in  &uth,  or  whether,  like  Clement  in  many 
passages  of  his  writings,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  lifu  of 
£iith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means 
BO  insignificant  as  it  might  at  the  first  glance  be  deemed,  but 
it  both  possesses  a  deeper  ground  and  is  followed  by  more 
important  consequences.  The  reason  why  the  Alenandrians 
conceived  the  matter  in  this  way  lay  partly  in  their  predomi- 
nantly intellectual  tendency,  and  partly  in  the  form  under 
which  &jth  was  presented  to  them  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Christians  of  their  day. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  pre- 
dominandy  contemplative  and  speculative  tendency  of  their 
mental  character  and  their  entanglement  in  the  forms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians  were  hindered  from 
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recognising,  in  ita  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power 
of  faitli  to  transform  by  its  own  uuassiBted  energy  the  whole 
spiritual  life  from  within  ;  althou^,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
truth,  Clement  needed  only  to  unfold  what  was  clearly  involved 
in  his  own  language  (alr^uiy  quoted)  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
shape  under  which,  in  many  cases,  feith  was  presented  to  the 
Alexandrians,— appearing  to  be  little  else  than  a  blind  belief 
on  authority,  associated,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  &en- 
BU0U3  Eudemonism.  They  could  not  &il  to  observe,  it  ia 
true,  the  ameliorating  influence  of  faith  on  life,  even  where  it 
presented  itself  under  this  form,  as  soon  as  they  compared 
the  condition  of  these  men  as  Christians  with  what  they  had 
previously  been  as  pagans ;  and  indeed,  as  we  liave  already 
remarked,  they  were  far  from  denying  it.  But  still  they 
thought  they  could  see  in  it  nothing  of  the  ennobling  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothing 
of  the  divine  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity 
was  repugnant  to  their  own  spiritualizing  mode  of  thought. 
They  might,  too,  be  led,  by  the  repulsive  impression  which 
this  sensuous  form  made  upon  them,  to  overlook  the  divine 
life  which,  unable  as  yet  to  break  through  the  hard  shell, 
lay  hidden  under  this  incrustatioa.  And  ag^  we  oi^ht 
not  to  forget  that,  when  the  new  spiritual  world  first  began 
to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  much  still  lay  confused  in  a 
chaodc  mass  that  by  slow  degrees  only  could  be  separated 
and  reduced  to  order ;  as,  for  example,  the  different  parts  of 
theology,  which  afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other. 
This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  different  branches  of  a. 
theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out  of  Christianity, 
and  of  a  Christian  philosophy  which  was  to  receive  from  Chris- 
tianity its  main  impulse  and  direction.  Thus  much  tliat  was 
vague  and  erroneous  may  be  traced  to  the  tact  that  in  the  souls 
of  these  men  different  interests  and  requisitions  were  as  yet 
confounded  together,  although  the  immediate  religious  interest 
was  invariably  the  predominant  one.  Hence  it  was  that,  for- 
getting the  immediate  and  originally  practical  aim  of  holy 
writ,  they  sought  in  it  for  the  solution  of  questious  whicm 
it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

Such  a  mistake  discovers  itself  in  Clement's  answer  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alesan- 
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drian  Gnoeis.  "  The  wiae  nuui  is  couviaced,"  they  urged, 
"  that  there  are  manj  things  inoompreliensible ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  making  this  acknowledgment  that  his  wUdom 
oansists."  But  Clement  replied,  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as 
well  to  those  also  who  are  capable  only  of  rety  narrow  and 
limited  views.  The  Gnostic  comprehends  what  to  others 
appears  incomprehotsible ;  for  he  ia  convinced  that  to  the  Son 
(a  God  nothing  is  incomprefaensible,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  concerning  which  he  may  not  be  made  wise  by  Him ; 
for  He  who  suffered  out  of  love  to  as  could  withhold  from 
us  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  instruction  in  the 
Gnons."* 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded  respecting  different 
stages  of  develoiMneDt  in  Christianity  we  find  presented  once 
more  by  Origen,  the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  leads  us  to  recognise  in  him 
a  disciple  gifted  with  creative  powers  of  his  own.  For 
althoi^^  he  may  have  been  excited  by  ideas  transmitted  from 
another,  or  passing  cutroit  in  a  certain  circle,  still  he  did  not 
adopt  them  as  mere  matters  of  tradition,  but,  appr^endmg 
and  digesting  them  in  a  form  peculiarly  his  own,  r^iroduced 
them  in  an  independent  manner  out  of  the  common  sense  of 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reflection.  And  here  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Sict  that  he  did  not  belong  to  tiKwe  who 
by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture  had  been 
conducted  from  pi^ianism  to  Christianity,  but  that  he  came 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  Gno^  from  the  position  of  a  well- 
assured  &ith  and  childlike  piety.  This  earnest  and  settled 
&ith  he  had  received  from  a  Christian  education ;  and  to  this 
be  ever  renained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  his  outward  and 
inner  life.  As  the  f^^our  of  his  piety,  when  a  child,  had  led 
him  to  seek  martyrdom,  so  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his 
£mdamental  principles  in  theology  and  d<^7natics  had  under- 
goDe  a  con^lete  change,  he  still  flispUyed  the  same  zeal  which 
exposed  him  to  great  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  Even 
ftom  tiie  position  of  his  Gnosis,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
resolve  Christianity  into  a  certain  system  of  general  kleas,  and 
to  consider  the  historical  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  great  &ct8  of  Ciiristianity  in  their 
leality — this  was  the  preliminary  axiom  which  his  Gnosis 
•  Slrom.  L  VII.  t  6«. 
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adopted  (ttna  fiuth ;  and  it  was  the  very  aim  of  tliat  Gnosis  to 
arrive  at  a  fiUi  niMierstaBding-  of  Ae  ligtiificuKe  of  tkeee  tets 
ia  tbeir  coDnectkn  witfa  the  whole  development  at  the  wdvene. 
Tiie  GnosB  WW  to  denuaHtmte  that  withoot  diese  &ct8  tbe 
uiUTene  ccmU  never  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  ks  completian. 
TIda  striving  to  pcnetnte  into  the  inmost  roeaaiaig  of  things 
was  not  (as  ia  tbe  case  irf  locli  a  tendency  wiglit  well  be  mn^- 
peded)  cembiHed  with  any  inelinatioa  to  mUiw&le  every- 
tUn^  into  the  nd^ective ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  aim  was  to 
am*e  at  an  nndcntandin^  of  Uie  grvat  phenomena  of  religioH 
in  tluar  olqeotive  imfMHt,  and  in  their  oonneetion  with  wper- 
natural  AtUoK.  We  will  illostiate  tkii  pomtim  by  a  lenurk- 
^le  inetamoe.  In  ecnuneDtiD^  on  the  sodden  coavernon  of 
entire  popolation*  or  cities,  (Mgvi  seeks  for  the  caose,  not  in 
thev  previwu  course  of  deneiopment,  bat  in  tlie  KuprcMiea 
which  dte  appearaoce  of  Chiist  prodneed  oa  the  spiritual 
powers  priding  over  these  popolationg  ;  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  <^oedc9,  Ac  eSect  of  i^rist'ti  apptanjiee  on  the  spirit 
of  hnmamly  and  of  hisloTy  was  represented  objectively  ae  an 
effect  on  the  Draniiirge.* 
,  In  his  controversies  will  Ae  pagans,  who  reppoa^ed  the 
Christiaoi  with  thdr  blmd  iahh,  Orig^  often  inmsts  opoD  it 
as  Ae  peculiar  excellaice  of  Cbristiantty — as  a  revelatitm  from 
the  Gid  who  cares  fer  the  salvation  of  aU  men  —  tiiat  it 
ponesaes  a  pov>^  to  attnet  the  great  masses  of  mtuikind, 
who  are  incapable  of  sraentific  iaqmry,  and,  by  virtue  of  bare 
fiiitiigf  to  opemte  with  divnie  energy  for  their  sanotifieatiaD. 
He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  nany  who  oosld  bear  testi- 
mony t*  this  influence  of  Christianity,  and  aito  to  the  whcrie 
analogy  of  life,  wherein  every  act  that  has  a  Aiture  ead 
in  vicnr  mu^  [Hoceed  oa  {axtik  and  tmst.  I  Those  who  bad 
first  attained  to  the  fiiith  in  this  way,  hjkI  beeome  improved 
by  it,  might  afterwaids  d  themsdvee  be  inclined  to  eater 
by  degfrees  more  deeply  into  the  eense  of  the  holy  scriptures.§ 

*  Origen,  T.  XIII.  s.  5B:  'Eyi  )i  r^.^.  «i  in;)  »t(  ifK"^  '• 
ylnrSm,  /utaBaXimi  !>'!  ti  ^Xti'»  ji  ri  XfVw  i«i)i|iu'f,  am  rait  Kuic 
wiXui  i  ui  ISn  •iiiiAif»  •■•XXm  IrxtiiitMi  rA  wfif  lit  X^wrjt. 

t  TiUvWif,  wirm  tUtyti. 

X  Compare,  «.  g.,  c  Cell.  lib.  I.  c  9,  and  lib.  Vl,  e.  IS,  seq. 

I  Miril  rit  iri^  >ih^>»  iltnyiyii,  ^iXjriftvrmrBB  r^  ri  uu  limSiti(m 
rit  Kimfi^i^lnn  mitirm  1p  rmt  TfBf&'t  mmr^M^t.     Fhtloeti.  C  1 5. 
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The  Piftif  be  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Chria- 
tianity,  which  must  exist  precisely  on  this  account,  "  that  the 
simple  also,  who  to  the  best  uf  their  power  devote  themselves 
to  a  pious  life,  may  obtain  salvation."  Above  this  he  places 
the  position  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia.  The  latter  is  a 
divine  wisdom  communicated  by  divine  grace  to  such  noula  as 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study 
«f  the  scriptures  and  by  prayer  to  God,  Human  wisdom,  tiie 
wisdom  of  this  world,  is  only  a  pwyaratory  discipline  of  the 
soul,  desired  by  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  fiiculty  to 

aualiiy  it  for  the  atttunment  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is 
le  supreme  end.*  If  the  Gnostics  confined  the  faith  which 
is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical  natures, 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  appealed  to  the  instance  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  to  the  faith  by  a  mira- 
culous visioQ.f  To  the  fundamental  Montanistic  principle  he 
formed  the  due  contrast  by  placing  the  gifts  of  knowledge 
and  teaching  above  that  of  miracles,  and  appealed  to  the  fact 
that,  in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
which  treats  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these  charismata,  St. 
Paul  assigns  to  the  former  the  highest  rank.  ^ 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages,  expresses  himself 
emphatically  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  &ith,  and  insists 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a 
real  communion  with  divine  thii^  ;  and  from  this  livii^  ftith 
he  distinguishes  that  which  is  biult  and  rests  only  on  outward 
authority.  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  St.  John  viii.  24,  g  he 
says,  "  Faith  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in 
whom  we  believe ;  and  therefore  also  a  kindred  disposition  of 
mind,  ||  which  must  manifest  itself  in  works.  The  object  of 
giith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner  life,  and  there  becomes  an 
infcffming  principle.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  only  a 
dead  ^th,  and  deserves  not  the  name  of  ftuth.     Now,  as 

*  Tnurirm  i*it  fufar  Him  rff  •i'lncnt  tit  d-SitKrlm  raftat,  tlXii  D  nl> 

3,'»K    C.  Cell.  1.  VL  c  IS. 

t  In  Joanc  T.  XIII.  s.  SB. 

X  'Siril  rn  >J>i>  rfHripm  rZt  Tuofr^n]  iiyjnun,  hi  nWt  Xnfyifmirm 
ivf^tMf  itni  ^uttg/imrm  im/ii-rtn  ir  rn  nran-itt/  ri^ttri  JC^gf  9M*k  rA  jLtytni 
X-ffr,-™.     e.  Cels.  1.  HI.  c  46. 

g  Id  Jouin.  T.  XIX.  b.  6. 
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Christ,  as  the  Ik^os  who  has  appeared  in  humanity,  presents 
himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  under  various  relations,* 
so  the  faith  will  correspond  to  these  various  relations ;  and  as 
Christ  is  an  object  of  &ith  in  these  different  relations,  and  is 
received  aa  such  into  the  inner  life,  this  fact  must  be  actually 
manifested,  so  that  nothing  that  conflicts  with  what  Christ  is  in 
these  several  relations  may  gain  admittance  into  that  inward  life. 
Thus,  tt^ether  with  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Kighteousness, 
the  Wisdom,  the  Power  of  God,  there  is  also  given  the  appro- 
priation of  all  that  is  involved  in  these  conceptions,  and 
whatever  contradicts  them  is  excluded."  It  might  be  said,  it 
is  true,  "  that  Origeu  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an  ideal  than 
of  an  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of  the 
account,  and  those  general  attributes  of  which  Christ  is  de- 
picted in  the  history  as  the  personal  representative  substituted 
for  Him,  nothing  would  be  thereby  cl^ged."  But  assuredly 
this  would  be  to  foist  a  wholly  foreign  meaning  upon  the  great 
teacher.  He,  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out  of  a  belief  in 
the  history  of  Christ,  and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
faith,— he,  moreover,  to  whose  mind  this  Christ  had  cer- 
tainly been  all  that  he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  was,  we 
may  well  affirm,  very  far  from  separating  what  was  so  closely 
united  in  his  own  inner  experience.  From  such  a  spi- 
ritual communion  with  this  real  Christ,  as  had  its  root  in 
laith,  all  these  qualities  must  be  developed  in  each  indi- 
vidual case — an  order  of  connection  which,  moreover,  in  his 
ideas  (hereafter  to  be  explained)  is  grounded  on  the,  rela- 
tion of  the  iviSjifiia  votjT^  rov  Xoyou    to   the   tiriSq^ia  aia^ifrfl. 

And  he  says  expressly,  with  the  Apostle  St.  John,  that  who- 
soever denies  the  Sou,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  in  any 
form,  "  neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis,"-|'  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  Origen  acLnowledged  the  im- 
portance of  miraclEs  as  a  means  of  awakening  reli^ous  &ith, 
and  he  rect^nises  a  certain  stage  of  &ith  arising  primarily 
from  the  impression  produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  re- 
quires that  the  fiiith  should  rise  beyond  this  stage,  up  to 
Uie  xpiriluat  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Accordingly  he 
distinguishes  }  a  sensuous  &ith  in  miracles  from  faith  in  the 

*  The  different  irniiMi  nZ  ^tunS. 

f  Id  Joum.  T.  XIX  s.  1.    Ed.  Lommatucb,  T.  II.  p.  143. 
Id  JouiD.  T.  XX.  c  3B. 
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truth.  He  mys,  comparing  St.  John  tK.  43  and  45,  "  Those 
sensuous  Jews  luiii  indeed  been  impressed  by  the  imnMle,  and 
believed  in  Jeans  as  %  winder  of  nmackG  ;  but  they  bad  nat 
the  reqiuBtte  temper  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  (fid 
not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  tfae  move  [oiofooDd  tnitfas 
of  religion:"*  and  he  adds,  "We  may  see  the  same  tiung  at 
the  present  day  ex^nplified  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at 
Jeem  when  they  cont^plate  his  history,  yet,  when  some  more 
profound  doctrine,  exceeding  tbeir  owb  power  of  eomprejien- 
rion,  is  unCrided,  bdiere  m  him  no  langa-,  but  suspect  thM  it 
is  &l9e.  Let  us  therefore  tidce  heed,  lest  be  say  to  as  abo, 
*  Ye  bdieve  me  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  txxUh.'  " 

Origen  som^imes  compares  the  relation  o!  the  Pittu  to  the 
Gnotii  with  the  relation  of  the  present  winild  to  the  Aiture, 
— of  tl»t  which  b  in  patt  to  tiiat  which  is  pw<ect, — of  &ith 
to  intmtioa ;  as,  for  instance,  when  be  says,  "  Tliey  who 
have  received  the  cbaiisma  of  the  Ginosis  and  of  the  Sophia 
live  no  longer  in  fitilii,  but  in  sight ; — they  are  ti>e  spiritn^y- 
mioded,  wbo  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  body,  but  even 
while  here  bdow  are  present  widi  the  Lord.  But  th^  u« 
still  at  home  in  the  haij,  and  not  yet  present  with  the  Lord, 
who  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  sense  of  ecaipture,  but 
cleave  wholly  to  its  body  (its  letter,  see  bdow).  For  if  the 
Xiord  is  the  Spirit,  how  can  he  be  odierwise  than  still  &r  from 
the  Lord  who  cannot  as  yet  setse  the  spirit  that  maketh  idive 
and  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture  ?  Bat  sudi  a  person  tires 
in  &ith."'|'  He  is  at  great  trouble  to  explain,  in  favour  of 
his  own  views,  what  St.  Baul  had  said,  2  Car.  v.,  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  tlieni,  concerning  the  rdation  of  fidth  to 
si^t,  combating,  not  withont  sophistical  eqnivocatioa,  the 
position  ctHreetly  maintained  1^  raost  of  tlie  fathers  of  the 
churdi,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  cae  wIm  still  lived  in 
&ith,  and  bad  not  yet  attained  to  s^ht.  He  assumes  that  tlte 
phrases,  "  to  be  present  in  the  body  "  and  "  in  tiie  flesh,"  and 
"  to  live  after  the  flesh,"  are  syiHnynwus ;  and  so  arrives  at 
the  conciuson  that  Pul  asserted  this,  not  of  himself  and 
an  spiritually-minded  mes,  but  only  of  bdievers  who  were 
8^1  carnally -minded. 

*  As  if  Christ  woald  have  lajd,  Ka}'  I  /ilr  n(imii  nm,  a-irriHW  fiti, 
■kS-'  Iti-rm  i>.<lauiu  yiyw,  •>  «*t*nri  wi. 
t  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  i.  62. 
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Yet  we  otigkt  not  to  infer  too  much  from  a  rin^te  passage 
of  this  kind.  We  fliould  wholly  muundentaiMl  Origen  if  for 
diis  reason  we  supposed  that  he  placed  die  Goosis  of  this 
present  life  on  a  level  with  the  intuitiwi  ol  the  life  etonaL 
He  was  Toy  fiir  indeed  irom  sodoiBg.  The  IcHigiM^  afier  a 
diviDe  life  beywid  this  world  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  Us 
exalted  niiad  to  find  bo  «B^y  its  eatiflfaetioa  in  the  self-delu- 
eton  of  over-strained  E^teeulatiana.  He  loi^ed  after  a  know- 
ledge of  dirine  things  no  longer  confined  within  Uta  limits  of 
this  earthly  exidt«ice.  In  passages  like  that  alluded  to  he 
k  adopting'  an  analogical  language,  in  coafonnity  with  the 
principles  of  a  method  of  inteipretation  which  ^dlowed  the 
same  biblical  expression  to  be  varioasly  explained,  according 
to  its  several  grades  of  appUcatiiHi.  Thus,  in  order  to  explain 
tl>e  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  N^ew, — the  relation 
of  the  Fistis  to  the  Gnosis, — he  migfat  enqiloy  the  same  - 
expresston  which,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference 
to  the  TeiaUoii  of  the  present  wwld  to  the  world  to  come.* 
Jn  other  pasngcs  he  expresses  himself  strongly  to  the  efi^ 
thai  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this  lift,  as  a  knowledge  only 
in  part,  shall  vanish  away  as  soon  as  the  fulness  of  the  eternal 
life  appears, but  that  the  same  shall  be  trueabo  oitdltkegood 
things  pertaining  to  the  present  life.  He  considen  eren  the 
fiuth  of  this  earthly  life  as  being  only  in  part,  and  describes  a 
perfect  &ith,  which  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  sajne  tbne  with 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Kow,  of  that  vikidt  i»  dtnominaUd 
fiiith,  in  this  higher  sense,  <Aaf  of  course  coold  Dot  be  pre- 
dicated which  is  affirmed  of  the  &ith  belonging  to  the  "  many," 
aitd  which  is  opposed  to  the  GnoBis.t 

The  two  differoit  stages  or  positions  of  the  Fistis  and  of  the 

In  Matth.  T.  X.  ».  9. 

hrmi&m  irin-«  i^wi  t>jymmm  Xtri  ui  *t  V{>i  lun  miUri  tttufiu  t'l  la 
piflrt  yimttmwu.  Ib  MMlh.  T.  XIL  S.  6.  *Or^  W  ytitut  ^(,ir*f-ifT4 
■^aitiim  i.  pitnf  r>)i  «■!  M  «.W(  imXn  kuXm,^,.  .V*.  iXyur  I.  ft  tm 
SXijtt  ri  Timt.  tiiwn  irr,  wimim  i>  tti^vf  in*  S  X*^  n  riJk.l(i>  nil 
Wmxc,  wHmpi^nit  Hnf }^9wim,  Tw  U  ■&■*  irimvf,  «*iU^  )Hf>;«ra( 
Tn,  T>'  dnw  Swm,  V  \*irrmm  Hal  It  sb/vBank  imiimt  n  in  y^u,  rlmit- 
In  Joann.  T.  X.  i.  37. 
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CrDOsis  stand,  according  to  this  view,  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  BS  the  ypumayiaftos  iru^ancoc  to  the  ■)(piTrtayuTfios 
TytvuariKCs,  and  iru^arii:(It£  yptmayi^iiy  to  rvevfianKUS  xpia- 
Ttavi^eiy.  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly  Chris- 
tianity contiaoea  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to 
the  history  of  Christ ;— -he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in 
i9pirit  to  the  inward  essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short 
at  the  earthly,  temporal,  historical  appearance  of  the  divine 
Logos;  he  does  not  mount  upward  to  the  intuition  of  the 
Lc^os  Himself.  He  occupies  himsdf  exclusively  with  that 
which  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with- 
out reaching  the  spiritual  kernel  within  ;  he  goes  by  t^e  mere 
letter  of  scripture,  in  which  the  spirit  lies  bound.  The  spiri- 
tual Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  temporal  appear 
■  ance  and  actions  of  Christ  a  revelation  and  representation  of 
the  eternal  government  and  operation  of  the  divine  Lc^os. 
The  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  a  covering  of  the  spirit ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  set  free  the  spirit  from  its  envelope. 
With  him  everylhii^  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  divine  things  is  resolved  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the 
spirit ; — the  sensuous  gospel  of  the  letter"  becomes  spiritualized 
into  the  revelation  of  the  eternal,  spiritual  gospel.t  For  him 
the  highest  problem  is,  to  discern  the  latter  in  the  former; 
to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  understand  the 
holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the 
divine  Ix>gc»  for  the  progressive  education  of  humanity, — of 
His  unremitted  care  for  the  salvation  of  &llen  man — the  cen- 
tral point  of  which  is  His  appearance  in  humanity  (the  sensible 
representation  of  His  eternal,  spiritual  agency), |  and  its  end 
the  return  of  every  fallen  being  to  God.  Since  Origen  makes 
everything  to  have  a  reference  to  thU,  it  follows  that  by  the 
gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scripture  is  transfigured  into  gospel. 
As  Origen  believes,  Uierefore,  it  is  only  by  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  divine  Logos — by  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the 
inner  life,§  that  each  one  attains  to  true  spiritual  Christianity, 
and  to  the  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  allscripture.    Now, 

•  Ti  lUyyiXu,  niVSm-n. 

t  The  brhffua  mUim,  liyinbolof  the  inii^'a  mtrii  m  kiyu 
i  The  ir.V'.  m-n  rw  Xf«^C. 
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as  the  prophets,  evea  before  ChrUt't  manifealaiion  in  lime, 
shared  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos, 
and  by  virtue  thereof  were  enabled  to  announce  beforehand 
the  whole  of  Christianity ; — as  they  therefore  posseased,  even 
in  their  day,  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  a  certain  sense  were  Christians  even  before 
the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
the  appearance  of  Christ  there  are  still  to  be  found  amon^ 
Christians  men  who  liave  not  as  yet  become  partakers  of  this 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  word — men  who,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  are  still  slaves  of  the  letter,  and  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  asserted  as  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  before  the  appearance 
of  Ciuiatiaaity,  Gal.  iv,,  that  they  are  children  to  whom  "  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father  "  has  not  yet  come  ;  and  tliat,  at 
cliildren,  they  are  still  under  tutors  and  governors,  still  held 
in  thrall  by  Uiose  habits  of  thinking  wliicfa  are  nothing  more 
than  means  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritual 
Chrisljanity.  "Every  soul,"  says  Origen,  "which  enters  on 
its  childhood,  and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs, 
till  its  appointed  time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  taskmaster,  tutor, 
or  governor."* 

Accordingly  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  same  period  with  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  religious  development  in  the  tuceeaiion  oj 
time.  His  theory  is,  that,  as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  so  also  there  is  even  in  the  Christian 
church  a  Jewish  position,  which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and 
a  transition  to  the  true  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity  ; 
that  as,  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  preceding  Ilis  tem- 
poral appearance,  and  an  anticipation  of  what  is  characteristic 
of  the  Christian,  so,  under  the  New  again,  there  must  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  a 
Christ  historically  manifested,  a  stage  of  religious  faith  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  to  a  Christian  posi- 
tion. "We  must  know,"  says  he,t  "that  Christ's  spiritual 
presence  vras  revealed,  even  before  He  appeared  in  the  body, 

•  Commentar.  in  Matth.  213.     n5«  ^^c^b, 
iiivtufftt  iwi  Tfl*  riXiii'ntmj  iurtti  fiixft  irrr^  a 

f  Orig.  in  Joanti.  T.  1. 1.  9. 
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to  those  perfected  ones  wtio  had  passed  their  Beason  of  child- 
Itood ;  to  those  who  were  do  Icm^^  nndn  tutors  and  goTemora, 
but  to  irbam  the  spuitnal  fnbieEe  of  time  had  appeared ;  the 
patriarchs,  vii.,  Moses  the  aerrant  of  God,  and  the  prophets 
who  saw  Christ's  giory.  But  as,  beftve  his  viable  appearance 
ia  the  Sesh,  He  Buaself  appeared  to  these  perfect  ooee,  so 
too,  si^BequeDtly  to  kia  incarnation,  to  such  as  are  still 
children,  and  tiKrefore  are  undes'  tutors  and  goremois,  and 
Dot  yet  come  to  the  fUness  of  tfane,  there  have  appeared 
thoie  precwton  of  Christ,  the  ideas  wliich  are  suited  to  the 
minds  of  children,  and  which  mtnr  be  ffiid  to  be  necessary  for 
their  educaticnt.  But  the  S(m  Himself,  the  divine  Word,  has 
not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  in  His  g;lory ;  since  He  waits  for 
that  prepaiatiMi  of  mind  which  must  take  place  in  the  case  of 
those  men  of  God  who  are  destined  to  comprobend  His  divine 
dig:nity.  And  again,  we  should  know  litat  as  there  is  a  law 
wUch  is  but  the  shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come  which  are 
revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  true  law  (in  Christianity), 
HO,  too,  it  is  OBly  the  s^dow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which 
is  jweseated  in  that  gospel  which  every  reader  supposes  he 
understands.  Thai  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John 
calls  everlcuting,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  spiritual 
gospel,  l»ings  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand 
it  whatever  pertains  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  the  mysteries 
typified  under  His  discourses,  and  the  things  of  which  His 
actions  were  the  symbols.  Accordingly  we  must  believe  that, 
as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  a  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  so  there  is  also  an  outward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism." 

This  thetoy  of  two  different  postimis  in  Chrisliuiity  is,  in 
Origen's  case,  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  different 
forms  of  tJie  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference  to  these  dif- 
ferent positionB.  While  the  Gnostics  resolved  the  revealing 
and  redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,*  accord- 
ing to  the  different  positioDS  of  the  spiritual  world,  corre- 
sponding to  certain  difierences  of  nature,  and  while,  conse- 
quently, they  had  a  Monc^enes,  a  Logos,  and  a  Soter,  an  firw 
and  a  cdru  XpioroE,  a.  pneumalical  and  a  psychical  Christ ; 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence,  and 
of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ's  manifestation. 
•  See  Part  II. 
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According  to  him,  there  was  bat  one  Christ,  Who  is  aJi.  Only 
He  appe&ra  under  different  predicates,  through  different  wajs  c£ 
percepdMi,  in  cUffcgrant  relaticws  to  those  to  whom  He  leveab 
Himself,  aocordi^  to  their  dt^«nt  captuities  and  irauts,  and 
hence,  either  in  His  divine  majesty,  or  ia  His  human  conde- 
soenaioD.  It  is  a  thou^t  which  we  often  meet  with  inOrigen, 
that,  in  a  moire  divine  sense  than  St.  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer 
become*  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  he  may  win  all.* 
"  Tb«  Redeemer,"  he  says,  "  becomes  many  thii^g,  perhaps 
even  all  things,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  cre- 
attOD  to  be  redeemed  by  Hini."t  Those  fvedicata  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal  revealer 
of  God  to  the  whcie  sfuritual  world,  the  fotmtain  of  all  truth 
and  goodness,  most  be  diatinguished  Itckm  those  which  he  has 
only  aaaumed  for  the  sake  of  those  fallen  beings  who  are  to 
be  redeemed  by  Him,  and  in  condesceneioa  to  the  different 
posilions  at  whi^  they  have  arrived.  "Happy  are  tfaey," 
says  Origen,  1  "who  luve  advaaced  so  far  as  no  longer  to 
need  the  Soa  of  God  as  the  Fbysician  that  heals  the  sick,  no 
longer  aa  the  Shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  Redemption ;  but 
who  need  Him  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  SanctificatioD, 
ami  in  whatever  other  relatiim  He  stands  to  those  whose 
perfect  manhood  enaUes  them  to  comprebeod  what  is  most 
glorious  in  Him."  Historical,  practical  Christianity,  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was  regarded  by  Origen  as 
nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position :  above  this  he 
places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows  Christ  no 
longer  in  the  huraUe  conditioD  ct  a  servant,  but  recognises 
Him  in  his  exaltation  as  the  divine  Word.  Oiigen,  however, 
still  acknowledged  the  former  to  be  a  necessary  preparatJMi, 
by  which  men  were  to  rise  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 
revelation  cJGod,  in  order  that,  Iteing  cleansed  by  faith  in  the 
Crucified,  and  sanctified  by  following  the  Son  of  God  as  He 
ai:^)eared  in  man's  nature,  they  may  become  qualified  for  the 
spiritual  ccHiununicatitwiB  of  His  divine  eas^Ke.  "  When  thou 
canst  uBderstand  the  difference  between  the  Divine  word," 
says  Origen,  §  "  according  as  it  is  published  in  the  foolishness 

•  In  Joaim.  T.  XX.  g.  58. 

t  Id  JmnD.  T.  1. 1.  3S,  where,  ■■  I  iuppcoe,  histead  of  ■aSKfitu  we 
rtoDld  read  ■■$'  4  xi't"  iht>>  4  UuiwwSK  latm^n  r£A  mvim. 

I  In  Jmuhi.  T.  L  s.  23.  §  la  Haltk.  p.  330. 
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of  preaching,  or  set  forth  in  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  Ihou 
ahalt  perceive  how  the  divine  Word  has  for  the  begiinaers  in 
Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant;  whereas  it  is  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Father  that  He  comes  to  the  perfect,  who  are  able 
to  say,  We  behold  His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-b^^otten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  for  to  the  perfect  the 
glory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  as  He  is,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  which  he  cannot 
comprehend  whose  faith  stands  in  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing." In  another  place*  he  says,  "  To  them  that  live  in 
the  flesh  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk 
after  the  flesh  he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  Who  in  the 
beginning  was  with  God,  and  Who  reveals  to  them  the  Father. 
That  stage  of  faith  which  desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ 
crucified  fae  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one ;  trom  which 
however,  through  the  sanctiiication  it  bestows,  it  b  possible 
to  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritual  Christianity."  On  this 
point  he  thus  remarks ;  "  If  a  man  belongs  to  those  Corinth- 
ians among  whom  St.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  if  of  Him  he  has  learned 
only  that  for  our  sakes  He  became  man  ;  still  even  through 
the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  God,  he  may 
in  the  imitation  of  liis  death  die  unto  sin,  and  in  the  imitation 
of  his  resurrection  rise  to  a  life  of  righteousness."  Thus  the 
intetkctualizing  mysticism  of  Origcn  did  not  allow  him 
rightly  to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of  St.  Paul's 
determination  not  to  know  anytliing  save  Jesus  the  crucified. 
What  with  the  great  apostle  is  the  highest,  Origen  held  to  be 
a  subordinate  position,  above  which  the  Gnostic  is  bound  to 
rise.  It  is  true  he  does  not  really  contradict  St.  Paul  when, 
under  the  name  of  Gnosis,  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  atUuned  at  any 
lower  and  carnal  position.  Yet  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  two.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul,  one  must  attain  to  that  higher  wisdom  in  a  practical 
way,  by  being  continually  purified  more  and  more  from  the 
selfishness  of  nature,  from  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  becoming  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
of  love  and  humility;  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
fettered  by  his  Platonic  InteUectualism,  makes  the  progress 
•  In  Matth.  p.  268.  t  l"  J<«nn.  T.  I.  e.  II. 
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to  that  higher  wisdom  depend  principally  on  the  strippii^ 
off,  in  actioD  and  in  contemplation,  aJl  that  is  sensuous, — iu 
short,  on  a  direction  of  life  and  cognition  to  the  superhuman. 
Accordmg  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  facU  of  Christ's 
appearance  as  the  Son  of  God  on  earth,  His  passion,  and  Hb 
resurrection,  ate  the  central  pomt  on  which,  not  only  the  whole 
of  Christianity  turns,  but  also  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect 
which  is  founded  on  a  more  profoimd  understanding  othulori' 
ail  Christianity,  According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  the  Gnosis, 
while  it  acknowledges  and  presupposes  the  importance  of 
those  £icts  in  their  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  fallen  bongs, 
and  searches  into  their  deeper  grounds,  "ultimately  strives 
at  this,— namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical  Christ  to  the  spi- 
ritual essence  of  the  Logos,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  thence 
iStill  higher  to  the  absolute  [itself,  the  Sy, — it  seeks,  in  short, 
to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
hbtorical  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-enduring,  controlling 
agency  of  the  iJirine  Logos.  From  this  spiritual  revelation 
of  the  Logos  the  Gnostic  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can 
derive  from  the  holy  scriptures,  however  accurately  under- 
stood ;  for  the  latter  contain,  after  all,  but  a  few  compara- 
tively ins^nificant  elements  of  the  whole  of  the  Gnosis,  and  a 
very  brief  introduction  to  it,*  "We  must  not  omit  to  remark, 
that  Origen,  like  Clement,  confounding  the  provinces  of  a. 
Christian  system  of  faith  and  of  Christian  speculation,  wished 
to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  information  on  many  points  which 
revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  furnish — on  matters 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  did 
not  in  the  least  refer. 

However,  in  what  OHgen  says  of  different  stages  in  the 
Christian  development,  according  as  the  Jewish  principle  was 
mixed  up  with,  or  was  conquered  by,  the  Christian  spirit,  we 
iec(^ise  a  pregnant  truth  for  the  study  of  history,  and  one 
whidt,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  prevalence  of  a  narrow, 
<l<^;matica1,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  was  not  destined  until 
long  aiter  to  make  good  its  rightfiil  claims.  And  intimately 
connected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magna- 
nimous toleration   which    distinguished   Origen   as   well  as 

*  OTfiai  til  Ji,mi  ytirwi  trnxfii  mo,  Uax'Tm  xsJ  &'a-xyt'''"^f  ^"u 
tmyiyai  sXiic  j^Kfari  sfb  fiat  tni^Zta  it^i^.   In  Joans.  T.  XIII.  ».  5, 
TO!..  II.  8 
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Clement.  In  tbe  ease  of  the  toTBua,  bowerer,  where  it  atan^ 
alongnde  of  a  folly  developed  system  of  doetnoei,  it  shinee 
forth  tlie  more  brightly,  leading  hdm  as  it  did  to  loolc  for  and 
to  acknowledge  t£e  Chrittian  spirit  which  presented  itself 
with  more  or  less  of  purity  in  different  ■t^;e8  of  developiRent. 
He  was  an  eoemy  to  that  intellectual  pride  which  coidd 
wantonly  injive  the  Christian  feelii^s  of  aach  as  appeared 
to  entertain  lower  views,  or  which  hesitated  not  to  reject 
their  opiniom  with  haughty  contempt  "As  St.  Paul,"  he 
«ayB,  "  eould  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews  according  to  tita 
B&ii,  unless  (where  there  wae  good  reason  for  bo  dmng)  be 
caused  Timothy  fo  be  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head,  pre- 
sented an  offering,  and,  in  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews, 
in  order  Utat  be  might  win  the  Jews ;  so  he,  who  would  widi  - 
to  profit  many,  cannot,  by  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate 
and  advance  to  a  h^^er  and  better  stage  those  who  still  teHudn 
in  the  school  of  sensuous  Christiaiiity :  th««fore  he  must  ami' 
bine  the  spiritual  with  the  sensuous.*  And  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtue  of  which 
'One  is  determined  to  know  nothing  among  eensuwiS'minded 
men  save  Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  tbea  this  must  be  dane. 
But  when  they  show  themselves  to  be  well  grounded,  l»in^ 
ing  forth  the  limits  of  the  Spirit,  and  when  tliey  love  the 
heavenly  wisdom,  then  we  must  communicate  to  them  the 
Word  which,  &om  its  appearance  in  humanity,  is  now  oooe 
more  exalted  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  bm^inniug  with 
God."!  Thus  from  the  words  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  xix. 
14,^  he  deduces  the  duty  of  becoming  a  cliild  to  children, 
in  order  to  win  the  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  just  as 
Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  of  God,  nevertheleaB 
became  a  child ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  This  we 
must  ri^lly  understand,  in  order  that  we  may  not,  out  itf  any 
conceit  of  our  own  superiM-  wistkim,  as  great  ones  ic  tite 
church,  despase  the  little  ones  and  the  dnldren ;  but,  reman- 
bering  how  it  has  been  said  that '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 


a  JoaDD.  T.  I.  B 
X  In  MMth.  1.  c  874,  S7S.    £d.  UmA.  tr  T.  XV.  a  Natih.  t 
LMnmitndi,  T.  IIL  p.  340. 
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beavea,'  w«  ranst  m>  demean  ourselves  that  bjr  our  mauie  tbe 
aalvatioa  of  the  children  may  be  promoted.  It  is  tut  enough 
not  to  prevent  ttieir  bediig  brought  to  the  Saviour ;  Iwt 
we  muBt,  while  we  becMiie  childran  with  duldreo,  do  Hie 
will ;  that  80,  when  the  children,  through  our  means  who 
become  children,  dtall  enter  into  blias,  we,  as  havii^  humbled 
ourselves,  may  be  exalted  of  God."  Origin  ia  here  cen- 
suring' those  who,  like  the  Grnosties,  because  tbe  ordioaTy 
teachers,  wanting  in  the  advantages  of  a  high  mental  cultiva- 
tion, presented  &e  ample  gospel  in  a  rude  and  unattractive 
form,  were  wont  to  despise  them  as  acting  unworthy  of  §o 
great  a  Saviour  and  Master*  "  Even  after  we  have  attained 
to  the  h^est  perception  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we 
shall  assuredly  not  ^together  forget  the  stifferiags  of  Christ ; 
for  to  these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this 
higher  life  during  the^period  of  our  earthly  exjstence."t 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  raid,  that, 
corresponding  to  these  two  different  ways  of  aj^rehending 
Christianity,  there  would  also  be  two  diSbr^t  modes  of 
interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  according  as  the  literal  and 
liistorical,  or  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  was  followed.  T«  the 
Blind  of  Or^en  tjie  highest  pvobleoi  of  the  interpretation  of 
scripture  is,  to  tnnslate  the  goBpel  of  sense  into  the  goapd 
of  die  spirit ;}  just  as  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  Christianity  to 
rise  fKoa  Iha  earUdy  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to 
«)iritual  fellowship  with  Him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of 
His  divine  essence.  Thus  he  saw  in  every  part  of  scripture 
a  cfflidescension  of  the  infinitely  exalted,  heavenly  spirit  to  the 
human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it,  a  ctKide- 
scension  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  man ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a 
humanization  of  Uie  Logos.  PniSMuid  and  pregnant  ore  the 
ideas  which  Origen  here  advaaoes,>~ideas  whieh,  adopted 
and  elaborated  by  sober,  logical  thonght,  might,  when  applied 
to  hermeneutics,  or  exegesis,  and  the  defence  of  revealed 
religion,  as  well  as  to  doctrind  theology,  have  been  prolific  of 
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the  most  valuable  results,  hod  not  Origeu  been  prevented  from 
carrying  them  out  bj  the  inhereat  defect  of  his  fundamental 
principle  of  theology.  Thus  he  Sttys,*  "  All  which  is  here 
called  the  word  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate,  and — 
ia  regard  to  His  divine  essence — the  self-renouncing  divine 
Word.  Hence  we  see  the  Word  of  God  on  earth  when  He 
became  man  under  a  human  form  ;  for,  in  the  Bcriptures,  the 
Word  continuaUy  becomes  fleeh,|  in  order  to  dwell  among  ub. 
But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  incamate 
Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  Him  as  He  g^oes  up  into  the 
high  mountain  (Matt,  xvii.),  then  we  shall  say  we  have  seen 
His  glory.  Such  is  the  transfiguration  of  scripture  for  all 
who,  from  a  vivid  communion  with  Christ,  rise  with  Him, 
and  learn  to  understand  its  spirit."  He  went  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  aual<^  between  holy  scripture^  as  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  whole  creation,  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
divine  author.  Accordingly  he  sap,(  "  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if,  in  every  text  of  scripture,  what  is  superhuman  in 
the  thought  does  not  become  immediately  obvious  to  the  un- 
learned ;  for  even  in  the  case  of  providence,  which  embraces 
the  whole  world,  some  manifest  themselves  at  once  and  in  the 
clearest  manner  as  works  of  such  a  providence,  whilst  others 
are  so  obscure  as  to  leave  room  for  tiiat  unbelief  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  a  God  superintending  all  with  inexpressible 
wisdom  and  power.  But  as  we  do  not,  when  really  convinced 
that  such  a  providence  exists,  question  it  on  account  of  things 
which  we  do  not  understand,  bo  neither  can  we  doubt  the 
divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, because  our  weakness  is  unable  to  trace,  in  every  one 
of -its  declarations,  that  hidden  glory  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
TeUed  beneath  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  expression ;  for 
we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  He  says  in  anorher 
plape,§  "  Whoever  has  once  acknowledged  that  these  wrirings 
are  the  word  of  the  Gfod  Who  created  the  world  must  be  con- 

•  See  Philood.  c  15, 

t  Clement  alio  remarks  that  tbo  chsncter  of  the  scriptnrra  is  para- 
bolical, jnstss  the  whale  appearanceof  Christ  ia  parabolical— ^the  dirine 
under  an  earthlj  t^.  Umfm^Aaut  yif  t  ^Bf«iT^;  irifx"  »'  yff", 
1.  VI.  C  677.  >  r-  c- 

%  PhilocaL  c.  II.  p.  10.  §  L.  &  c,  s,  p.  61. 
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Tinced  that  ttie  same  kiad  of  difficnlties  which  are  eneounteied 
by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation  will  also  arise 
iti  the  case  of  the  hoi;  Kcripturea.  There  is  much  in  scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human  nature,  if  at  all,  can- 
not fidly  fathom;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted,  on  this 
account,  in  finding  fiiult  with  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  if, 
for  example,  we  luiow  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
venomous  aninuds  were  creiUed.  For  in  such  mattera  it 
becomes  the  modesty  of  true  piety,  remembering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  race,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fully  to  comprehend 
the  creative  wisdom  of  God,  to  leave  them  to  tiod,  who 
■will  hereafter,  if  we  are  found  worthy,  reveal  to  us  those 
things  about  which  we  now  are  piously  in  doubt."  How 
full  Origen's  faith  was  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through 
the  whole  of  scripture,  and  how  firmly  couvinced  that  it 
can  be  understood  only  by  the  esercise  of  an  humble,  believ- 
ing temper  of  mind,  is  b«iutifuUy  set  forth  in  the  following 
words  :■  "  Man  must  believethat  not  one  tittle  of  holy  scrip- 
ture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  He  who  said  to 
raan,  '  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty'  (Ezod.  xsxiv.), 
will  be  much  less  likely  Himself  to  say  anything  that  is 
empty ;  for  the  prophets  receive  what  they  say  out  of  His 
fulness :  all  therefore  breathes  thb  fulness ;  and  there  is 
nothing  dther  in  the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  gospel, 
which  does  not  flow  out  thereof.  Tiiat  bteath  may  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the  divine 
fulness,  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  difiuse.  But  whoever  in  reading  the  scriptures 
thou  contest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  own 
account ;  for  doubt  not  but  this  stone  of  stumbling  contains 
important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which  is 
written :  '  He  that  believeth  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame/ 
Believe  first,  and  then,  beneath  that  which  thou  accountest  an 
offence,  thou  shalt  find  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiuess." 

But  however  correct  these  principles  of  Origen  may  have 
been,  yet  he  was  nevertheless  prevented  from  making  a  right 
use  of  them,  by  a  felse  view  of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  holy 
scripture,  and  of  all  divme  revelation  through  the  Word. 
And  this  false  view  again  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
•  Fhilocal.  c  1,  p.  51. 
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WTMig  conceptbn  he  had  fbrmed  of  the  rektioa  of  the  Gnosis 
to  wiCTTic-  In  both  respects  he  was  led  astray^  by  his  pre- 
dominantly speculative  view  of  religion,  which  disqualified  him 
for  distinguishing  between  what  bdongv  to  it  Christian  creed 
and  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  preTonted 
him  from  keeping  duly  in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of 
all  divine  revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  He 
did  not  refer  everything  to  what  oi^ht  to  be  the  sole  end  of 
&n  the  efforts  of  human  nature — to  redemption,  regeneration, 
sancti£cation,  and  the  salvation  resulting  therefrom ;  but  in 
bis  view  the  practical  end  of  man's  reformatioa  was  a  sub- 
onfmate  one,  designed  especially  for  the  great  mass  of 
believers,  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  anytl^g  higher  and 
nobler.  With  him  speculation  was  the  highest  «id ;  the  um 
above  all  others  ought  to  be,  to  communicate  the  higher  trutlu 
to  the  spiritual  men  who  were^  competent  to  understand  them 
— fo  the  Gnostics.  These  higher  truths  related  chiefly  to  the 
followtrg  questicms:* — "  First,  ■eoneeming  God,  what  is  the 
nature  of  His  only-b^;ottea  Son,  and  in  what  sense  is  He  the 
Son  of  God ;  what  was  the  reeson  why  He  condescended  to 
enter  into  human  nature ;  what  is  the  effect  of  this  act,  and 
on  what  beings,  and  when  does  it  reach  them?  Secondly, 
concerning  the  hig-her  kinds  of  rational  beings  who  have 
fidlen  from  the  state  of  bliss,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  fell ; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  souls,  and  whence  these  differences 
arise  ?  Wbat  is  the  world,  and  why  was  it  created  ?  whence 
is  there  so  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and  then  whetlier  it  exists 
on  the  earth  only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
creation  ?"  As  Origen  regarded  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions to  be  the  main  thing,  many  parts  of  scripture  (if  he  kept 
simply  to  their  natural  sense)  must  have  appeared  to  him  to 
contribute  nothing  to  this  most  essential  end.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  earthly  events,  and  ail  legislation  with  regard  to  mere 
earthly  relations,  he  tiierefore  explained  as  being  simply  a 
symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Thus  the 
higher  and  the  subopiinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be 
united ;  the  revelation  of  the  h^her  tnitlis  required  to  be  veUed 
nnder  a  letter  which  should  be  suited  for  tite  instruction  of 
the  multitude.  "  The  mass  of  genuine  and  simple  believers'," 
•PhUoral.  cl,  p.a8. 
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mf»  Otig>ea,  "  tattHy  to  the  otiHt;  enen  of  this  inferior 
iwderBtaoding  o£  the  seriptures."  Between  tkese  two  senses 
«i  senpture  Origen  mppoeed  there  wu  tUao  another  adapted 
ta  the  eapocity  of  tbcee  who  had  not  jet  attaiiied  to  that 
Itdtia  contemplation  ef  the  spirit.  And  this  was  an  aUe- 
gotical  aa&i  ao  application  not  so  elevated  and  pntfbund,  but 
anted  to  geneial  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification 
(of  Buch  pass^es,  e.  ^,  aa  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  wluch  originaUf 
lelate  to  particnlar  eases).  Thus  he  refers  to  thi»  claaa  most 
cf  the  allegorieal  expositions  of  scripture  employed  at  that 
time  foi*  popular  instruction.  Thus,  according  to  the  theory 
of  ,Origen,  the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to 
&e  three  parts  of  human  nature — to  the  properly  godlike  in 
taan,  the  apirii,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds  its 
^propriate  life  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine  ;  to  the 
mU,  which  mo'ros  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  to  the  iedy.  As  Ch-igen  agreed  with  Fhilo  in 
the  essential  features  of  tins  view,  so  too  he  laboured  gene- 
rally to  deliver  objective  truth  from  the  historical  letter, 
which  he  held  was  given  moely  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.* 
Tet  he  found  passages  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untenable ;  either  because  he  was  destitute  of  correct  prin- 
oi^es  of  interpretattoBrand  of  the  neceseary  helps  thereto,  or 
because  he  was  unable  to  sc^iarate  in  scripture  the  human 
dement  from  the  divine  •,'\  or  because  (which  would  agree 
with  what  we  lately  rfflnarked),  starting  from  exaj^rated  no- 
tions of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any 
contradictions  in  scripture,  even  in  unimportant  matters 
and,  in  such  cases,  be  bcdieved  that  the  only  way  of  re- 
moving the  difficulty  was  by  spiiituali^g  the  meaning4 
And,  like  Fliilo,  he  econbined  with  these  views  such  a 
revecence  fijr  holy  scripture  that  he  could  say  that  these 
things,  so  untenable  according  to  the  letter — these  mythical 
passa^  as  veils  of  a  higher  sense — az*,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  Sopliia,  interspersed  as  stones  of  stumbling, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  esciling  men  to  deeper  inveatigati<Hi.S 

t  ^o'  example,  he  conwdeied  die  atory  sf  Uriah  to  be  in  it»  Iheial 
mauling  nntenable ;  besMue  in  David  heaawaaly  the  iast^redof  God, 
•nd  not  the  linfiU  num. 
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These  priQciples  Origin  applied,  not  to  the  Old  Testammt 
alone,  but  also  and  expressly  to  the  If  ew  and  to  the  Grospel  his- 
tory." Many  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved  by 
supposing  that  the  ^Kistles  had  represented  what  they  had  to 
Bay  respectina;  a  different  agency  of  the  divine  Logos  I  under 
the  figurative  dress  of  various  sensible  iacts.^  The  difficulticft 
which  he  would  tkui  remove  were  partly  such  as  a.  subtlety 
devoid  of  a  healthy  simplicity  had  created,  and  in  part  such 
as  really  existed,  but  which  he  could  have  solved  in  a  better 
way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  historical  truth,  by  soberly 
comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  distinguishing  the  divine 
from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by 
separating  the  essential  from  the  unessential.  The  applicatioa 
to  these  of  his  own  profound  idea  of  the  humanization  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  holy  scriptures,  of  the  Word  assuming  in 
the  letter  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  of  the  treasure  contained 
in  earthly  vessels,  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free  fr(»n 
the  fett^  of  bis  mystical  inieUectualism,  to  another  and 
sounder  mode  of  reconciling  discrepancies. 

Such  principles,  it  moat  be  alloweii,  tended  to  surrender 
the  historical  facts  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded  to  all 
manner  of  subjective  caprice,  and  Origen  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  threatening  danger.  He  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  it,  and  never  failed  to  insist  on  the  fact  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  both  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  it  was  not  right  to  give  up  the  letter  except  after  the< 
most  careful  examination.  But  how  arbitrary  and  dependent 
on  caprice  were  even  these  limits  I 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  in  Origen's  own  case  this 
dai^;er  was,  as  r^jds  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
averted  by  the  feet  that  he  was  animated  by  a  sincerely  devout, 
Wieving  temper  of  mind,  and  one  which  was  fully  p«ietrated 
with  the  historical  truth  of  Chiistianity.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  together 

*  See  the  passages  already  dted  from  t!ie  Philocalin ; — ilIbo  o.  1 9, 
p.  139. 

t  From  divers  commnnicatiaDi  of  the  tmJojiJB  mstti  tH  ^.fifrtS. 

X  n^ixun  mWtii,  Trie  ^1t  hixtifh  liXiiSt^  mupaTim  'ift  ■«] 
^mtiMVHU/tt  Srtu  /£»  lirliixtra  Aftiprri^j    r«M^»fn  ri  niu/uvrtitir  rtv  trnftarf 
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iD  a  manner  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  man,  and  by  his  rdations  to  a.  period  agitated 
by  EC  many  various  and  conflicting  infiu^icee.  He  eaw  how 
the  cainally-minded  Jew,  cling:ing  to  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  could  not  attain  to  the  fiiith  in  the  goepel ;  how 
Christians  of  a  similar  character  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to 
£>rm  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things  :  he  saw 
how  anti-Jewish  Gnostics  were,  by  thia  same  way  of  regarding 
the  Old  Testament,  betrayed  into  the  contrary  error,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  as  the  Giod  of  the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared 
so  material,  and  so  were  led  to  set  up  their  system  of  Dualism. 
Orig'en  opposed  to  all  these  conflicting  errors  this  spiritualizing 
method  of  interpretation,  as  equally  able  to  refute  them  all." 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  by  tUs  course  to  bring  down 
all  that  is  divine  in  the  sacred,  scriptures  to  the  level  of  the 
human  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  too  &x  towards  the  oth^ 
extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

And  yet  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  even  if  it  had  heea  carried  out  without 
restraint  of  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origen,  would,  unquestionably,  have  led  to  an 
Idealism  subversive  of  all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  of 
Christianity.  For  the  mystical  interpretation,  much  as  it  dif- 
fered from  the  mythical,  both  in  the  principles  from  which  it 
started,  and  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  proceeded,  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  the  latter,  and  to  run  into  the  same  mythical 
conclusions.  But  fortunately,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  conflicts 
which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to  undei^o  towards  the  end  of 
the  present  period,  this  tendency  met  with  a  counteracting  check 
in  the  Realism  of  the  Western  church  ;  while  the  latter,  in  its 
turn,  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  general  sketch  of  the 
principal  directions  of  the  theoli^cal  mind  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence 
of  their  fundamental  diversity  (Hi  the  treatment  of  particular 
doctrines ;  and  while  we  shall  thus  fiimish  the  proof  of  the 

*  AAer  addaciog  all  those  erron,  he  saya,  Philocal.  c  1,  p.  IT, 
AiVia  it  nri  rut  it(tii(iifiiiiaii  ^iviiiifxMi  mmil  in^Sr^i  itaiTiiiir  rift  Siiir 
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•Drrectneas  of  our  geieral  view,  wc  shall  at  the  bubo  time 
aebdoce  evideace  of  the  &cl  that  both  tendoicies,  notwithi- 
ttanding  their  antag^anum,  would  still  meet  aiut  coincide,  in 
the  fundatnental  truths  of  Chriatiamt^ . 

We  ahould  nevef  fiir^  that  Christianity  did  not  deliver  to 
men  a.  speculatim  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  diviee  things,  nor 
a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  permanent  form ;  but  that 
it  announced  /acts  of  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  by  which 
the  human  race  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  the 
Creator,  the  recognition  and  E4)propriatioa  of  which  was  to 
lead  to  an  entirely  new  direction  and  shapii^  of  the  religious 
eonselousness,  and  to  modily  whatevtf  had  previously  charac- 
terized it.  The  feet  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  by 
Christ  constitutes  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  From  the 
influence  which  the  reception  of  this  &ct  necessarily  exercised 
en  man's  inward  life,  this  new  shaping  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness developed  itaelf ;  and  from  the  latter,  agttin,  there 
proceeded  a  gradual  r^eneration  of  his  habits  of  tliinking 
in  so  &r  as  they  came  into  direct  or  indirect  contact  with 


This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general  notion 
«f  the  Divine  Being — ^^the  consciouKiess  of  the  God  in  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  7Km,  too,  became  in 
believers  more  vivid  and  more  profbnnd.  They  felt  more 
strongly  the  all-pervading  presence  of  that  God  who  made 
himself  to  be  felt  in  nature,  and  whose  existence  is  to  the  spint 
undeniable.  It  was  to  this  undaiiable  feet  of  man's  conscious- 
ness that  they  appealed  in  thrar  endeavour  to  lead  tlie  pagans 
from  the  gods  which  they  had  made  to  themselves  to  the  only 
trae  G«d.  Amid  all  the  differences  of  fiirm  which  mark  the 
warions  statemoits  of  the  Fathers  upon  this  subject,  this  (Hie 
common  feature  is  discernible,  not  only  in  those  whose  education 
hftd  led  them  through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  also  in 
aocli  men  as  Tertullian,  who,  a  stiangK  and  an  enen^  to 
philosophical  culture,  testified  in  an  original  manner  to  that 
which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but  atom  indi- 
idduality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the  &ct  that 
all  scientific  proof  supposes  something  which,  cannot  be  proved, 
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which  can  only  be  appidbended  immediately  by  the  intellect. 
To  that  vhich  i»  l^heet,  simple,  nperi(»  to  matter,  he 
B^B,*  &ith  only  can  raise  itself.  Be  cootendB,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  God  except  so  far  as 
He  has  revealed  Hineelf  to  man.  God  camiot  be  compre- 
hended by  demonatntive  seieace,  for  this  starta  from  the  more 
ori^nal  and  better  known ;  but  nothing  has  priority  to  the 
Eternal.  It  remains,  therdbre,  that  the  knowledg«  of  the 
Unknown  must  be  arrived  at  by  divine  grace  and  by  the  revfr 
lation  of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  quotes  the  speech  of 
St.  Paul  at  Ath«is  concerning  the  unknown  God.j"  And 
then  in  another  place  he  says,  "  The  great  first  Cause  is 
exalted  above  space,  time,  name,  and  conception.  Hence  even 
Moaes  asks  of  God  tltat  He  would  reveal  Himself  to  him  }  — 
plainly  intimating  that  what  God  is  no  man  can  teach  or 
express,  but  titat  He  only  by  hia  own  power  can  make  Himself 
known."  The  same  fiitber  recogniseB  in  all  men  an  efflux  from 
God,  a,  divine  particle,!  which  constrains  them,  in  de^ite  of 
themselves,  to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  God,  What  the 
p  hilosophical  schools  had  taught  of  a  reeognition  of  the  Abso- 
lute, which  is  pronipposed  in  all  demonstrative  science,  and 
grounded  in  the  immedi^ie  consciousness  of  the  intellect,  was, 
it  is  true,  transferred  hy  him  at  once,  and  without  any  middle 
term,  to  an  immediate  convietion  of  a  living  God,  derived 
from  quite  another  source  than  any  exercise  of  the  thinkii^ 
mind — from  the  living  God,  bearing  witness  of  Himself  by  his 
own  self- manifestation.  In  place  of  the  undeniable  Absolute 
of  speculative  reason  be  substituted  the  Glod  known  in  the 
universal  consciousness  of  mankind  without  any  mediation  of 
Kasoaing.jj 

As  OrigHi,  employing  the  language  of  philosophy,  places 

•  attorn.  1.  II.  C  384.  t  L.  c.  1.  V.  t  S88. 

t  L.  c.  L  V.  £  ass.  §  'AriUat  Slim.     ProtrepL  p.  46. 

IT  e;  3i  ni  iiiyf  T^i  IrVT^i  intuxmh  Jhj  ^»  ^•r«'.  i»u»n>,  hi 
xai  m1  i(xiii  ■HH-AuH-ii :  and  after  remarkitis  that  neilher  ri^ni  dot 
tiiturii  can  arriTc  at  these  principlea,  he  eoni^es,  n/rru  »Ji  l^jiBtrS* 
f^  Jtm  ni  t»  Ix»  ifxii.  Strom.  L  II.  f.  364,  md  L  V.  £  588 : 
Ai/mrai  M  Bilr  x'f'"  '"'  f^'f  ^  "t'  ■^•<'  ^W  "  '"y""'  r-"-  Com- 
pare Ariitot,  Ediic  Magn.  1.  p.  1197,  ed.  Bekker:  'h  ^r  ^^  U-wth^ii 
T»  ^ir*  ■VAi'^i.,  Srrm,  UtIt,  ■:  i  mtX'^  ■lanluni,  irr'  ■£■  tj  i7x  nfl 
Ti(  irvi,  i  inrrian,  ilX  i  mr.  Of  which,  or  aome  similar  paaatge, 
what  ClemeDt  ea^K  Is  a  copy. 
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the  idea  of  one  God  among  the  roiva;  ivvoiaq  (tbe  ideas 
common  to  the  consciousness  of  all  tnaokind),*  so  be  confflders 
the  notion  of  a  Crodhead  whicli  is  natural  to  man  to  he  a  mark 
of  its  relatimship  to  the  Divine  Being,  Theophilus  oi  Antioch 
recognises  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  whole  of  creation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  receive  this  revelation,  he  supposes 
a  certain  sensibility  to  be  necessary.  Where  the  one  is  slug- 
gish, the  other  becomes  unintelligible  to  man.  To  the  common 
question  of  sensual  pagans,  "  Where  is  your  God?  show  him 
to  us" — he  replied.  Show  me  thy  man,  attd  I  will  show  thee 
my  God.  Show  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy  eoul  see,  that  the 
ears  of  thy  heart  hear.  All  have  eyes  to  see  the  sun,  but 
the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  a  soiled  minor  is  incapable  of 
receiving  an  image,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ii^  the  image  of  God.  True,  God  has  created  all  things  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Himself  known  through  his  works,  just 
as  the  invisible  soul  is  discerned  by  its  operations.  All  life 
reveals  Him  ;  His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would 
sink  into  nothing :  but  the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  this  revelation."  He  tliere- 
fore  says  to  man,  "Submit  thyself  to  the  physician,  who  can 
heal  the  ^es  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  GJod."| 

While  Clement,  who  had  passed  through  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy to  Christianity,  was  &in  to  discover  something  akm  to 
Christian  ideas  and  sentiments  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  from  this  desire  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
into  changing  with  one  another  coins  of  very  different  value, 
Xertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of  nature,  the  foe  of 
art  and  of  all  school-wisdom,  was  secure  against  any  such 
temptation.  He  appealed  rather  to  the  spontaneous  testimonj 
of  the  soul  untrained  in  the  schools,  but  simple,  rude,  and  un- 
educated.} While  others  industriously  collected  from  the 
stores  of  ancient  learning,  and  even  iranx  spurious  writings, 
testimonies  to  the  truth  which  Christianity  supposed  to  esist  in 
the  religious  consciousness  of  all  mankind,  Tertullian  preferred 
to  point  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accesmble  to  all,  and  of  indis- 
putable genuineness,  those  outpourings  of  the  soul  (eruptione» 
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auimse)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  an  inborn  consciousness,* 
MarcioD  alone,  under  the  influence  of  a  misconception,  and  of 
imperfectly  d^ested  truths  (see  above),  and  by  a  direction  of 
the  Christian  feelii^  ndther  well  understood  nor  duly  mode- 
TEted,  denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  the 
go»^  was  to  be  fbond  m  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the 
common  conaciousneas  of  mankind.  The  more  vehemently, 
therefore,  does  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  him,  insist  on  this 
testimony. t  "Kever,"  says  he,  "will  God  be  hidden,  never 
will  God  be  wantii^  to  mankind  ;  always  will  He  be  recog- 
nised, always  perceived,  nay,  eves  seen  when  He  wills  it. 
God  has  for  a  witness  of  Himself  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that 
is  around  us.  He  therefore  proves  Himself  to  be  God,  and 
the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  b  known  to  all ; 
for  the  existence  of  any  other  ujotild  require  to  be  demon- 
strated. A  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the 
soul ;  the  same,  and  differing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  tn 
Syria,  and  in  Fontus:  for  all  souls  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Jews  as  their  God." 

As  regards,  however,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God, 
it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
that  Christianity  succeeded  by  its  spiritualizing  and  eauobling 
influence  in  removing  the  sensual  elements  in  which  that  idea 
had  been  veiled.  Though  it  was  preached  that  "  God  is  a 
Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  thought,  resulting  from 
the  regeneration  of  the  thinking  &cul^  itself,  to  develop  all 
that  this  idea  involves,  and  to  understand  what  spirit  is.  By 
minds  still  wedded  to  the  forms  of  sense,  what  was  termed . 
xrevfta  might  nevertheles  be  conceived  as  a  species  of  matter, 
though  of  a  more  atteiuated,  ethereal  kind;  and  &ncy,  over- 
ruling the  understanding,  had  numberless  ways  of  depicting  it 
in  this  light.}  Accordingly  no  single  idea  could  efiect  much 
in  this  case ;  the  counteracting  influence  must  come  from  the 
whole  cast  of  thought.  Where  this  general  spiritualizadon 
had  not  yet  been  attained  to,  that  profound  and  fervid  religious 
ieeling,  which  gave  birth  to  the  wish  to  hold  everything  in  its 
reality  and  to  avcad  all  subtle  refinement,  would  the  more 
easily  become  blended  with  the  sensuous  element.     We  have 


t  See  Orig.  in  Jotim.,T.  XIII.  c.  ai. 
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seen  an  instance  of  diis  in  TertuDian,  wbo  coold  not  conceirei 
the  n^l,  but  as  b^g.  in  some  way  or  otlira',  corporeaL* 

What  contributed  to  tke  spiritualiaMion  of  the  idea  of  God 
was  of  two  kinds.  Ob  the  one  hand  there  waa  a  sober  and  chaste 
practical  bias  in  the  Christian  mind,  which,  ^nnn^ng  immedi- 
ately fnMii  Christiaiiity,  inclined  men  to  rise  to  the  conception 
of  God  rather  by  means  of  the  heart  than  by  speculatiOQ  and 
&ncy,  and  which,  in  tlie  depths  of  the  Christian  oooaciousneas, 
perceived  that  the  image  of  divine  things  ms  nothing  but  an 
jmag«,  and  a  feeUe  expres^on  of  dtat  which  by  divine  commo- 
nication  becomes  the  portion  of  each  belienDg  soal  in  its  own 
inner  life.  And  tm  the  other  band  it  was  prmnoted  by  tke 
scientific  reflectJon  ^ercised  on  the  Hotgect-inatter  of  Christian 
doctrine,  such  as  we  see  in  Clement,  Orig«B,  aod  the  Aleian- 
drian  school  generally.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  we 
meet  with  in  soch  men  as  Irenaens  and  Novatian.  Ir«ueuB 
Bays,  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God  is  (mly  by  way  of  illns- 
tiati<Mi.  These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  love  con- 
ceives, and  into  which  feeling-  introduoes  something  else,  still 
greater  than  anything  that  lies  in  the  images  in  and  by  tliem^ 
selves."!  And  Novatian  remarks,  of  Clod's  essence,}  f  It  is 
that  which  Himself  coly  knows,  which  every  human  soul  feels, 
although  it  cannot  expTees."§  The  same  writer  observes,  that, 
although  Christ  (since  the  human  mind  necessarily  advanoeH 
in  religious  development)  employed  fewer  MUhropomorpkioal 
images  than  the  writeis  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  He,  in 
speaking  of  that  Being  who  traasooids  all  fanman  concepdon 
and  language,  was  forced  to  employ  such  images  as  fell'  br 
short  of  the  reality  itsel£ 

From  Anihr^xmtorphiam  we  distinguish  Atahropopathitm, 
enqiloyisg  both  tenns  in  the  sense  which  seems  chie^  anth»- 
rized  by  their  etymology  and  their  historical  use.  The  kitler, 
so  far  as  it  denotes  a  diseased  process  of  thought,  oonsiBtg  in 
ascribmg  to  the  Absolute  Spirit  the  limitations  and  de£xts 
which  cleave  to  the  humui.     But  there  is  wie  very  inipcrtuit 

*  T«rtiil1iaiu  de  came  C^iMi,  c.  It :  TTihE  iBomrorale,  niu  htbA  dob 
est     Adv.  Praieaco,  o.  7 :  Siuritos  corpus  sni  gen^k. 

t  Dlcitnr  qaidem  gecnndiim  hsc  per  dilectionem,  seatitiir  sapra  hew 
sectrndom  magaitodinem.    Lib.  IL  c  13,  s,  4. 

t  See  cap.  6  and  8. 

g  Qood  mens  onmis  hamana  Bentit,  iUk  bob  lexpromt. 
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respect  in  whidi  this  aathroptqiathisDi  di^ro  widely  fros 
anthroponioi^hiam.  For  Hue  former  is  based  on  an  undenutble 
aad  inherent  necessity ;  since  roan,  being  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  being  a  t^iirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father  of  spirite, 
feels  constraint  and  a.  vapraat  for  framing  bis  idea  of  Gi«d 
ai^er  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a 
&lse  anthropopathiBii ;  and  it  is  possible  to  en  as  well  as  Id 
be  right  in  seeking  to  -avtud  it,  according  as  the  ajialogy  is 
correctly  or  wroi^Jy  observed.  We  see  all  these  tendendfie 
manifesting  themselvee  in  the  period  befitre  us.  Both  among 
Jews  and  among  pagans  (as  we  observed  in  the  general  Intro- 
duction) a'groas  and  senmious  humanization  of  the  idea  of  God 
met  with  a  decided  (q>position,  wiuch,  proceeding  mainly  from 
the  Platonic  school,  spiritually  refined  upon  it,  and  rejected  all 
human  analogies.  As  Christianity  presented  a  comj^te  image 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  once  more  restored  it  in  hnman  nature, 
so  in  anthropopathism  must  Christiauity  purify  the  true  from 
every  felse  admixture,  not  indeed  by  repressing  but  by  ennobUn^ 
it,  which,  however,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  reconciliation 
of  existing  antagonistic  tendencies  of  mind  which  became  mixed 
up  even  with  the  development  of  the  Chnstian  idea  of  God. 

While  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God's  anger  and  retribu- 
tion Marcion  opposed  the  equally  partial  notion  of  a  love 
which  excluded  justice  altogether,  the  religious  elemrait  of 
those  conceptions  which  he  sought  to  banish  ^itirely  from  &e 
body  of  the  &ith  fbond  a  powerful  advocate  in  Tertullian — that 
enemy  to  all  spiritualizing  subtilty.  H^liiougfat  he  could  con- 
vict Blarcion  of  inconsistency  by  arguing  that  redemption  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  Mardim  acknowledge  to  be 
alone  the  work  of  his  G^,  preuippose  die  existence  of  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  God  as  a  holy  Being.*  He  therefore  maintained 
gainst  him  the  necessary  connection  between  God's  goodness 
and  his  justice.  The  latter  he  regarded  aa  the  principle  c^ 
order,  which  gives  each  thing  its  due,  and  assigns  to  all 
things  in  the  created  universe  th^  mutual  rdations  and  limits 
— &ejugtUia  arehilet^onica,  as  it  was  afterwards  called ;  m 
that  justice  and  nx»al  evil  were  not  necessarily  ocnrelatiye 
notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  retributive  justice,  wUdi  was  the 

*  Sed  et  pecmta  lUmittere  an  ejos  posit  ease,  qui  uegetar  tenere ;  et 
it  absolvere,  cajoB  non  sit  eiism  damnare ;  et  an  coDgmat  entti 
'■ "-"  -•  -'—■■—     -  MandOB,  L  IV.  c.  lo. 
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correlate  of  moral  evil,  implies  that  more  general  notion  of 
justice.*  He  inaista  on  the  neceasity  of  anthropopathic  repre- 
sentation, as  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  aa  deriving  its  truth  from  the  &ct  that  man  was 
,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  Therefore  man  haa,  in  common 
vith  God,  all  the  attributes  and  &culties  pertaining  to  the 
essence  of  spirit, — with  this  difference  only,  that  everything 
which  in  man  is  imperfect  must  in  God  be  conceived  aa  per- 
fect. And  this  applied  not  leaa  to  those  attributes  which  alone 
Marcion  would  ascribe  to  God — goodness  and  love — than  to 
those  which  he  wholly  rejected.f  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that,  jrom  the  restoratian  of  God's  image  in  man,  Chiiatianity 
turned  at  a  refined,  apiritualized  anthropopathism,  he  required 
that,  instead  of  transferring  every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  same  imperfection  in  which  it  easts  in  man,  an  endeavour 
should  rather  be  made  to  exalt  everything  in  man  to  the  true 
image  of  God,  to  make  man  truly  godlike.^  He  aees  in  the 
lenlare  revelation  of  God  a  continual  condescension  and  human- 
ization — of  which  the  end  and  goal  is  the  incarnation  of  God. 
"  Whatever  expTe«aions  you  may  bring  together  aa  low,  weak, 
and  unworthy  of  God,  and  derogatory  to  the  Creator,  to  all 
^is  I  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  certain  anawer.  God 
cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  communication  with  man,  except 
by  ascribing  to  Himself  human  passions  and  affections,  where- 
by He  lets  Himself  down  and  moderates  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  his  majesty,  which  human  weakness  could  not  endure ; 
— an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  G^,  but  necessary 
for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  God ;  since  nothing 
is  so  worthy  of  Him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salva- 
tion.§    God  haa  dealt  with  man  as  with  hia  equal,  that  so 

*  Nejmtitiamde  causa  moll  obf^uces. — Oninia  nt  bonituB  concepit, 
ita  jostitia  diatinzit.    L.  c.  1.  II.  c.  1 2  et  1 3. 

t  Bt  hma  ergo  imago  cenaenda  est  Dei  in  1ir>mine>  quod  eosdem  motui 
et  Eensus  habest  huioanas  animoE,  quos  et  Deas,  licet  nan  taleE,  quales 
Deiu ;  pro  aubstantiit  enim  et  ttatns  eonun  et  eiitos  diatant  Deniqne 
«ODtrarios  eorom  Eemai,  lemtatem  dlco,  {atientiam,  misericardiam  ip- 
ssmqne  matrioem  eanua  baaitataa,  car  divina  pneininitiE  ?  Ncc  tamen 
perfixte  ea  obtineinua,  qnn  coins  Deni  perf^ctiu,   c  Mardon,  I.  II.  c  IC. 

I  Satis  perversom  est,  nt  in  Deo  potins  hamana  conEiitaaa,  qoam  in 
hontine  divina,  et  twmiidi  inagiite  Deom  imboM  potiot,  qnam  Dei 


S  CanTonbatiir  Deoi,  nt  homo  dirina  agere  doceretar;  ex  leqno 
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man  might  on  his  part  deal  with  God  as  with  hia  equal.  Grod 
appeared  iii  lowliness,  that  man  might  thus  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  point  of  dignity.  If  thou  art  ashamed  of  awik  a  Gtod, 
I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe  in  a  crucified 
God."  To  be  sure,  this  last  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not 
touch  Marcion's  case,  becauae  the  same  principle  which  made 
him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  him  also  expose,  the  doctrine  of  CEtrist  crucified.  Ter- 
tuUian  ai^ues  further,  from  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress 
in  revelation,  tlmt  God's  justice  must  predominate  before  bis 
love  could  prevail — ^that  the  legal  principle  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment muat  necessarily  distinguish  itself  in  this  way  from  the 
New  Testament  principle  of  redeeming  love." 

As  to  the  teachers  in  the  Alesandrian  church,  their  philoso- 
phical education  created  a  desire  to  exclude  all  gross  an- 
thropopathism  from  the  Christian  creed ;  but  in  so  doing 
they  inclined  (as  was  likely  to  happen)  too  strongly  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  gave  a  dead  and  merely  subjective  turn 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  An  apt  illustration  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  following  words  of  Origen,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  that  they  so  truly  and  beautifully  say  of  the 
divine  education  of  mankind,  betray  nevertheless  an  inclination 
to  give  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  an^r, 
and  prove  that  he  failed  in  understanding  its  objective  truth 
and  reality  as  clearly  as  Tertullian  did.  Availing  himself  of 
Philo's  doctrine  of  the  humanizing  and  dishumanizing  of  divine 
-  things, t  he  says,J  "  Whenever  the  holy  scriptures  speak  of 
God,  as  God,  in  His  divine  majesty,  and  when  th^  do  not 
treat  of  His  providence  as  mixing  with  human  affairs,  they 
say,  He  b  not  like  man,  for  there  is  no  end  of  His  greatness, 
Fs.  cslv.  3 :  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King  above  all 
gods,  Ps.  xcv,  2.  But  when  the  divine  providence,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily intra^oven  with  human  things,  is  exhibited,  then  God 

agebfit  Dens  cum  bomine,  nt  homo  ex  Ecquo  agere  cum  Deo  posset 
lA^us  □□Eillni  inveotus  eat,  at  homo  maiimol  fierel.    L.  c.  c.  27. 

*  Ut  bomtaleni  enam  volaerit  offendere,  in  quibos  pnemiserat  severl- 
tat«m,  qnin  sec  minun  emt  diversitss  temporalis,  si  postea  Dens  mi^or 
pro  rebus  edomitis,  i^ui  retro  aastenor  pro  iudomitiB-    c  Mardon,  1.  11. 
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assumes  the  feeliiigti,  the  manner,  and  language  of  men,  just  as 
we,  conversing  with  a  child  two  years  old,  accommodate  ouf- 
selveis  to  the  cliild's  language ;  mnce,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity 
■of  riper  years,  and  conversed  with  children  without  letting'  our- 
selves down  to  th^  language,  they  could  not  understand  ns. 
So  should  OUT  conceptions  with  regard  to  God,  wlien  He  lets 
Himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  espetually  to  that  part  of 
it  which  is  etill  at  the  age  of  childhood. ,  Obs^e  how,  in  our 
intercourse  with  children,  we  grown-up  men  alter  even  the 
names  of  things ;  how  we  call  food  by  one  particular  name,  and 
drink  l^  another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs  not  to 
those  of  mature  age  but  to  children.  If  any  one  were  to  hear 
us  thus  talking  with  children,  would  he  say.  This  old  man  has 
lost  his  senses?  And  so  God  also  speaks  to  us  as  to  children. 
*  Behold,'  says  our  Saviour,  '  I  and  the  childzen  which  Ond 
hath  given  me,'  Heb.  ii.  13.  When  thou  heareet  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  passion  of  Grod.  It  is  a 
condescension  of  lanou^e,  designed  to  convert  and  impurve 
the  child ;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry  lodk  to  our 
children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  hefirt, 
but  while  we  assume  such  a  relation  towards  them.  If 
we  were  still  to  retain  on  our  countenance  an  eipressitm  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  child,  and  let  the  love  of  our  soul 
be  feea,  without  altering  our  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to 
us  as  angry,  in  order  to  our  conversion  and  inipiov^iffiDt, 
when  in  truth  He  is  not  angry.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so-called  wrath,  when  thy 
own  wickedness  sh^  draw  down  upon  thee  sufferings  hard  to 
endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  termon ;  but  on 
another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes  ■ — "  To  such  at 
would  not  he  likely  to  be  harmed  thereby  we  might  say  much  of 
God's  goodness,  and  of  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  grace, 
which,  not  without  good  reason,  he  has  concealed  from  those 
who  fear  him." 

Here,    too,    the  Alexandrians    took    the    middle  ground 

lietween  the  Gnostie  and  the  teachers  of  the  church.     The 

latter  ascribed  to  God  the  attribute  of  absolute^  retributive 

justice  J  the  former  rejected  altc^ther  the  notion  of  justice 

*  Ed.  Hnet.  f.  378.    T.  XV.  1. 1. 
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as  incompatible  mth  Qte  eaeence  of  the  ftll-perfect  God, 
naking  the  attribute  of  jastice  to  be  o[^>oaed  to  that  of  good- 
neee.  With  the  AlezoBdriaiis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uotjon  irf 
justice,  which  they  endeaToured  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics, 
as  belonging'  to  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,*  v/aa  wholly 
merged  in  the  notion  of  a  divine  love,  which  disciplined  &II«i 
ntional  beings  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  various  moral 
characteaa  and  requirements,  f  Acowdingly  they  could  say 
dtat  the> distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between  the  just 
and  the  good  God  might  be  truly  employed  in  a  certain  sense ; 
as  for  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos)— the  educatcr 
and  puiiGer  of  &IIen  beings,  whose  discipline  had  for  its 
aim  to  render  all  capable  of  participating  in  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  thereby  of  being  blessed — is  distinc  lively  called  the 
Just  One.  {  Thus,'accordijigtothi3Bchenie,  the  notion  of  divine 
justice,  hang  meig«d  in  that  of  disciplinary^  love,  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  love,  loses  its  own  self-suitaistence.  And  the  same 
is  true  also  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  r^arded  simply 
as  a  means  to  an  outward  end,  as  a  pori^ing  process  ordained 
t^  divine  love,  although  howev^  tiiere  is  no  attempt  to  show 
from  the  idea  of  punishment,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  tbe  universe,  in  what  way  it  is  to  promote  that  end. 

In  our  history  of  heresy  we  formerly  spc^e  of  the  close  con- 
nection  between  the  doctnne  of  God,  as  tbe  absolutely  free 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  tbe  wliole  peculiar  essence  of 
ChristiaQity ;  and  we  also  pointed  out  liie  strong  contrast 
whicb  this  doctnne  must  have  presented  to  tbe  existing  modes 
<^  thought  whicb  had  been  derived  &om  antiquity.  The 
Apostle  St.  Paul  sunu  up  tbe  Christian  Theism,  as  the  be- 
li^  i&  One  God,  from  vbom,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  all 
things  subsist ;  and  the  tbreefiild  relaticm,  here  expressed,  in 
whidi  all  existence  stands  to  God,  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 

*  See  Orig.  Commeat  in  Exod.;  ed.  Lommatzach,  T.  VIII.  p.  300. 

X  Clem.  pBdagag.  lib.  I.  f.  IIS  :  K>3'  I  ^)>  rant  •'•''^'"  •'V'Sit  £w, 
miri  /aMtt  S  Im  minkntmi  aymSit,  tmB'  9  ^  tuii  £r  i  ^yn  mrrav  \t  rf  wmrti 
Uti,  ilttun  rfrmyfiitrm,  —  and  Orig.  iu  Joum.  T.  I.  i.  40,  vhen  be 
trestsoftheGnoatic  distinction  between  tbe  Siit  MfmSit  and  tbe  iti/untyit 

hr)  ™  Mrji,  -J  ™  M!,j.i  /a.  -US  Ti,yx-""-M  !-«..«««,  r»  H  w^r^it 
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the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  crea- 
tion, redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  between  the 
doctrme  of  creation  and  the  etljjcal  element.  For  the  phrase 
"  to  Him,"  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of  morals  its 
province  and  its  fundamental  principle,  presupposes  the 
"  from  Him  ;"  and  the  phrase  "  by  Him  "  denotes  tiie  media- 
tion of  them  both.  Hence,  as  we  saw  in  the  history  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  which  proceed^  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  world,  necessarily  saperinduced  corruptions  also 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals. 
Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  read  of  God  aa 
the  positive  first  cause  of  all  existence ;  of  a  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  in  creation — not  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
In  the  important  passage,  Hebrews  xi.  3,  that  act  of  the 
spirit  denoted  by  the  name  of  faith^whereby  the  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  chain  of  causal  connection  in  the  pheno- 
menal world  to  an  almighty  creative  word,  as  the  cause  of  all 
existence — is  opposed  to  the  sensuous  contemplation  of  the 
world  which' acknowIe<%es  nothing  higher  than  the  chtun  of 
things  in  the  world  of  appearance." 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  matter,  as 
conditioning;  and  determining  the  creation,  the  positive  ele- 
ment of  this  faith  was  negatively  defined  by  the  doctrine  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.f  This  definition  was  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  the  Gnostics,  but  to  all  who 
were  still  fettered  by  the  cosmogonical  theories  of  antiquity, 
or  in  whom  the  speeulative  interest  exceeded  the  religious,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  limits.  To  this  class  belonged  Her> 
mogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed 
essentially  from  the  Gnostica  in  the  decidedly  Western  bias  of 
his  mind — the  Greek  speculative  tendency  predominating  in 
his  case  over  the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system, 
as  it  did  not,  like  those  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  engage 
the  imagination,  obtained  less  favour ;  we  iiear  of  no  sect 
called  Hermi^eneans.  Moreover,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  set 
up,  tike  the  Gnostics,  a  distinct  system  of  esoteric  religious 
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doctrines.  It  wm  only  on  a  gingU  point — a  point,  however, 
which  unquestionably  was  calculate  to  have  an  important 
influence  oa  the  ivbole  system  of  relig^ion — that  he  departed 
&om  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosophy  concerning  the  vXq  which  he 
adopted  into  his  system,  for  which  a  point  of  union  was  fur- 
nished by  the  way  in  which  this  idea  had  already  been  appro- 
priated by  the  apolc^tic  writers;  although  of  ail  these  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  were  far  removed  from  Dualistic  views,  and, 
merely  adopting  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  uXq  in  a  fortnal 
way,  made  of  it  an  entirely  difierent  tiling  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  placed  it  in  their  system.  He  was  proliably  a  zealous 
antagonist  of  Montanism,  which  in  his  day  was  spreading 
rapidly  in  Korth  Africa.  The  artist  would  find  in  the  Mon- 
tanifts  as  little  to  sympathize  with  as  they  would  in  the  artist. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  liberal  artist-lil^e  turn  of  mind  with  which 
be  opposed  the  stern  Pietism  of  the  Montanists,  that  he  could 
see  nothing  which  ought  to  give  offence  if  he  employed  his  art 
in  delineating  subjecte  of  the  pagan  mythology.*  Tliis  indi- 
cates an  objectiveness  of  view,  which,  considering  the  antago- 
nism then  existing  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  was 
hardly  consistent  with  a  healthy  and  earnest  tone  of  Christian 
feeling.  We  distinctly  see  how,  in  his  case,  at  one  time  a 
speculative  element,  at  another  an  artistic  one,  prevEiiled  over 
the  religious  principle. 

*  Theobsenre  V0TdsofTertulliaii,fromwhicli  thissccoont  is  derived, 
ran  as  follows;  I^git  illicite,  nubit  HEEidae,  legem  Dei  in  libidinein 
defend)^  in  arCem  Gantemoit.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  might  be 
tmdentood  as  implyins  that  Tertullian  regarded  the  art  of  painting 
itself  as  a  pagan  and  smfiil  occupation;  but  even  Tertullian's  Mont&- 
nistjc  hatred  of  art  cotild  hardly  have  gone  to  Goch  an  extreme  as  this, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  nritinga  that  it  did.  Neither  do 
the  words,  "he  despised  the  law  in  the  case  of  art,"  javour  the  above 
sense;  for  ne  can  think  of  no  passafe  of  scriptnre  which  Tertalliao  could 
inteniret  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  generally.  But  It  ia  probable 
Hut  Tertullian  meant  .bj  lex  Dei  the  Old  Testament,  particnlarlj  the 
dennndatians  agaiiut  the  makers  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  is— He 
^Hermogenea)  despises  the  anthorily  of  the  Old  Testament  bv  the  way 
in  whi(£  he  employs  art ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  still  np- 
liold  it,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  repeated  marriages  (nubit  assidue) 
•gainst  the  Montanists,  who  on  this  ptnnt  declared  that  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  annulled  by  Christiaiuty,  and  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
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Heimc^enes  combated  the  emanation-tbeory  of  the  Gnostics, 
because  it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notioiis  of 
sense,  aod  because  the  idea  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  sinfubiese  of  the  beings  which  emanated 
fiom  Him.  Bat  he  also  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  cre- 
atioii  out  of  nothing,  on  the  groaud  that,  if  the  world  had  no 
other  cause  than  the  will  m  the  Deity,  it  must  have  cone- 
Bpoaded  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  God,  and  most 
therefore  have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  im- 
perfect  and  evU  would  have  found  a  place  in  it ;  for  in  a 
vorid  having  its  ground  only  in  God,  how  could  there  be 
aught  foreign  from  the  divine  eesenee?  Hermc^nes,  no 
less  thsii  the  Gnostics  themselves,  was  unwilling  to  recc^ 
nise  the  important  part  which  Christian  Theism  attributes  to 
the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  the 
universe.  In  respect  also  to  moral  evil,  he  was  no  more 
ready  than  the  Gnostics  to  be  -satisfied  with'  the  distinction 
which  was  drawn  between  positive  will  and  simple  permissi<m 
on  the  part  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  moral  zeal  by  which  he  was  actuated  is  apparent  vrhen 
we  find  him  rejecdng  the  ground  oa  which  many  attempted  to 
explun  the  or^in  of  evil,  viz.  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  fial 
to  good,  in  order  that  by  the  contrast  the  bttter  might  shine  in 
its  true  %ht.*  He  probably  believed  that  by  sHch  a  Theedieie 
the  independent  value  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  wet^- 
ened,  and  the  existence  of  evil  be  justified,  if  it  were  once  re- 
garded as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  here, 
indeed,  we  r^a^tase  in  his  case  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
pinciple  over  tluit  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Hermt^ienea  fell  into  the  very  error  he  wilted  to  avoidr  by 
continuity  to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  to  a  natural  necessty. 

According  to  his  theory  the  imperfection  and  evil  which 
are  in  the  world  have  their  ground  in  the  fact  that  God's 
creation  is  ctmditioaed  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  ha» 
•listed  from  eternity.  From  all  eternity  there  have  esieted  two. 
principles — the  exclusively  active,  pbstic  princijrfe,  God ;  and 
the  simply  passive,  in  its^  undetermined,  formless  principle, 

*  TertnUian  adv.  Ttermag.  c  1 S  -.  Ezpsgmt  qnonmdKm  aiyuutnta 
Iknce,  dicentinm  mala  necoKaria  ftiine  ad  Uhmuiutianein  bononiia  «x 
coLtrariiB  intelligendornm. 
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matter.  The  latter  is  a  boundless  mass,  in  constant  chaotiG 
motiiHi,  in  v4iich  all  opposite^  exist  undeveloped,  and  flow  into 
each  other — a  mass  fiill  of  wild  impulses,  witliout  law  or 
order,  like  the  commotion  of  water  in  a  caldron  boiling  over 
OD  all  sides.*  It  was  not  by  a  single  act  that  this  boundieag 
(diaos,  involved  in  such  endless  coniijsioo,  could  be  seized  at 
any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pause,  and  compelled  to  receive 
both  form  ami  order.  It  was  only  through  the  relation  of 
His  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  Uiat  God  could  and 
must  exert  an  influence  over  it.  In  the  same  way  that  the  mag- 
net attracts  the  iron  by  an  inherent  necessity — as  beauty  exerts 
a  natural  power  of  attraction  on  whatever  comes  near  it  f— eo 
God,  by  his  mere  t^ipearance,  by  the  transcendent  power  of 
his  divine  essence,  woi^  on  matter  to  give  it  a  ^ape.  f  Ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  logically  consist- 
ent, fix  the  beginning  of  creation ;  and  in  fact  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  any,  as,  in  truth,  is  implied  in  the  argu- 
ment which  he  brings  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  namely,  that, 
if  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  divine  attributes, 
then  God  must  always  have  had  matter  over  which  to  exercise 
this  sovereignty.  Accordingly  he  asserted  an  eternal  exer- 
cise of  God's  sovereignty  over  matter,  which,  according  to  his 
system,  consists  principally  in  this  irresistible  power  of  forma- 
tion. From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that,  according 
to  this  system,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  chaos  as  ever  having  . 
an  independent  snbsisCsice  by  itself,  or  of  the  operation  of 
this  divine  formative  power  as  b^inning  at  a  determinate 
moment.  The  view  at  the  bottom  of  his  theory  seems  rather 
to  have  been,  that  matter  always  existed  as  the  subject  for  the 
divine  formative  enei^,  and  that  form  and  matter  may 
be  separated  only  in  the  notion,  although  the  former  accrues 
trom  without  and  the  latter  exists  fundamentally.  This 
endless  matter,  which  can  only  by  degrees  be  reduced  in 
all  its  several  parts  to  form,  offers  a  continual  resistance  to  the 
formative  power  of  Giod;  and  from  this  opposition  Hermo- 

■  IncouditDB  et  confluiu  et  tarbnlentDs  fliit  mollis,  dent  oI1«d  nudiqne 
ebnllientu. 

t  We  here  perceive  the  pdoter. 

X  NoQ  pertr&ngitnis  tnateriam  &Clt  Deu  mnndaiD,  sed  solummodo 
adpareai  et  adpropioqiutDS  ri,  ucot  facit  qui  deeor,  Bolnmmodo  adparetu. 
(vmnerani  aniinnm)  etmagnes  laj^U  soloiunioiio  adpropIiiquatitL 
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genea  derived  all  itnperfectioD  and  evQ.  Thus  the  ancient 
chaoa  reveals  itself  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  what- 
ever is  morally  evil  in  the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  pn^iessive  formation  of  matter 
at  the  same  time  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
Hermogenes  was  inconsistent ;  for  a  progressive  development 
iriiich  has  no  beginning  is  inconceivable.  Still  stranger  was 
his  inconsistency  if  the  statement  of  Theodoret  is  correct,  that 
he  supposed  the  development  tended  to  a  final  end.  For, 
according  to  this  father,  he,  like  the  Manicheans,  held  that 
all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the  matter  from 
which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would  be 
a  separation  of  that  part  of  matter  which  wa«  susceptible  of 
oiganization  from  that  oliier  part  which  obstinately  resisted 
it.*  Here  the  tekogical  and  moral  element  which  he  had 
derived  &om  Christianity — an  element  not  easily  combining 
with  the  heathen  notion  of  sin  as  a  natural  evil — rendered 
him  inconnstent  with  himself.t 

Iremeus  and  Tertullian  maintained  —  the  one  in  opposition 
to  the  Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenes— the  simple  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  without  indulging  in  speculation  on 
the  subject. 

From  these  &theTS  Origen  differed  on  this  point  as  on  many 
flthers,  having  a  peculiar  system  of  hb  own,  the  main  features 
{^  which  we  must  here  present,  so  &r  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Gnosis,  he  huilt  on  the  foundation  of 
the  fiiith  generally  rec^ved  in  the  whole  church,  and  supposed 

*  Theodoret,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say  this  expreBBly ;  bnt  such  a 
doctrioe  Eeems  Co  be  necessarily  implied  in  Ihat  which,  according  to  bis 
necooiit,  Hermogpcei  maintained.  The  passage  from  Theodoret  (in 
Haret.  &b.  I.  19)  ia  as  follows:  TJ>  )i  lii^;L»  ib!  tm  UI^»m  iIi  nr 

t  Theodoret  also  ascribes  to  Hermogenea  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
pDt  off  his  body  in  the  sen.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Theo- 
doret has  not  here  confounded  his  doctrine  with  some  other  that  re- 
sembled it  j  at  any  rat«,  it  is  doubtful  how  his  words  are  to  be  under- 
-fltood.  Perhaps  Hermogenes  taught  that  Christ,  in  ascending  to  htaTen, 
left  behind  him  in  the  sun  the  outward  garb  be  had  assnined  in  the 
material  world.  Yet  eo  fantastic  an  opinion  can  hardlj'  be  ascribed  to 
Hermogenes  j  and,  in  de&nlt  of  authentic  doccments,  we  must  leave  the 
matter  m  the  dark.  Some  interpretation  of  Ps.  xix.  4,  which  was  imder. 
stood  to  apply  to  the  Messiah,  may  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion. 
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that  his  apeculative  iaquiries,  dthougli  extending  b«yoad  the 
limits  of  its  system,  might  still  be  in  perfect  consistency  with 
it.  From  sincere  conviction,  and  not  with  any  view  to  mere 
accommodation,  he  advociLted  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  from 
nothing,  so  far  bb  it  implied  the  principle  that  the  free  act  of 
God's  alm^hty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a  preexistent 
matter.*  He  moreover  acknowledged  that  the  esistiag  world 
had  a  specific  b^inning,  but  the  question  as  to  what  had  pre* 
ceded  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  left,  both  by  scripture  and  the 
church,  open  to  speculation.  Here,  therefore,  there  occurred 
to  him  those  reasons  against  a  beginning  of  creation  generally 
which  must  ever  sug^^t  thenuelves  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simple  faith  in  that  which  to 
itself  is  incomprehensible.  Supposing  that  to  create  is  ^;ree- 
able  to  the  divine  essence,  how  is  it  conceivable  tliat  what  is 
thus  conformable  to  God's  nature  should  at  any  time  have 
been  wanting?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  which  be- 
long to  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity,  His  almighty  power 
and  goodoess,  be  always  active  ?  A  transition  from  the  state 
of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  is  inconceivable  without 
a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origen  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation, 
so  far  as  this  theory  annihilated  the  distance  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature ;  and,  supposing  a  unity  of  essence 
between  the  two,t  merely  transferred  sensuous  notions  to  the 
Almighty,  and  made  Him  subject  to  a  Idnd  of  natural  necee- 
sity.X  Origen  regarded  every  communication  of  life  from 
God,  not  aa  the  result  of  any  natural  process  of  development, 
but  as  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasons  which  have 
been  mentioned  already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
in  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a 
world  of  spiritual  beings  akin  to  Himself,  and  subsisting  in 
absolute  dependence  on  Him.§     He  maintained  a  continual 

•  See  Pne&t  libb.  *i^  ^«,  f.  4 ;  ibid.  1.  II.  c  1,  e.  4 ;  1.  III.  c  S. 
Commralar.  Genes,  inil. 

f  Where  Origen  hu  reference  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  ifuiifat 
between  the  ipiritolJ  nslores  and  the  xyinnru  f  w(.   in  Joann.  T.  XIII. 

^   Aoyfiarm  ifS^^wlj   firii^  SfUA  fitif  iiftf 
tini  Jx^'xr  'irUi.     In  Joann.  T.  XX.  ■.  IC 

t  The  /u>nJ  innyii^n  -ni  Ulm  tw  Suv  U 
Joann.  T.  XXXII.  1. 18. 
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beeoming  of  this  spiritual  creation  *  — a  relation  (^  cause  and 
effect  without  beginniog  in  time  —  the  Flatonic  idea  of  an 
endless  becoming',  nhich  copied  the  etemi^  of  the  divine 
^steuce.'l'  What  Origen  says  in  another  connectioD  of  an 
operatiou  (^  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the  dimensions  of 
tune,  and  of  an  etemal  becomii^,  we  may  also  apply  in  his 
own  sense  to  the  relati<Mi  to  Grod  as  the  original  source  of  the 
apirltual  world — akin  to  God  and  deriving  its  essence  from 
Hii"!  In  his  doctrine  he  had  respect  only  to  the  diiBculties 
which  from  one  particular  aspect  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
hampered  by  the  limits  of  time,  when  it  tries  to  conceive  to 
itself  a  beginning  of  creation ;  but  he  altogether  overlooked 
those  on  the  other  side  which  arise  from  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  a  creation  without  a  beginning  of  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who,  in  his  work  "  On  the  Crea- 
tnreB,"  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen,  was  vastly  his  infen<»r 
in  speculative  genius.g  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of 
qteculative  comprehension  to  seize  Origen's  ideas,  and  what 
he  could  not  onderstand  he  represents  as  being  aenseless  and 
aitheistic.  Comparing  the  relation  of  G«d  to  created  things 
with  the  relation  of  a  human  architect  to  his  work,  be  btinga 
gainst  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  altt^ther 
irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  blind  zeal  he  calls  a  centaur,  is  shown  by 
his  objection  to  the  ai^ument  of  Origen,  that,  if  the  transition 
from  the  state  of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  supposes  a 
change  in  Grod,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation 
to  the  cessation,  of  that  act  would  imply  a  similar  change. 
How  God  must  have  ceased  from  creating  when  the  world 
was  finished,  and  then  there  would  consequently  be  a  change 
in  Him.  But  Origen,  aiguing  from  his  own  principles,  might 
reply  that  we  ought  not  to  concuve  of  God's  activity  in 
creation  as  completed  at  a  cerbun  point  of  time,  or  as  an  act 
beginning  at  a  specific  time  and  then  brought  to  an  end.     He 

*  A<:«oniing  to  Methodim,  a  ytmrit  u)  ynifmt  iltX'i'  ••"  '>:*'i  an 

t  Plato,  in  tlie  Timaos,  >;*>.  i.mn  >7.h<,  /J>.rT»  *1m,„  ii  )>!  *mr' 
lE^^i  iiiH nuiiiir  uMw.    Comp.  Plotiu.  III.  Eimead,7. 

dmiyarfi^  tw  S^nc-     In  Jerem.  Hom.  IX.  »,  3. 

}  Extract*  from  the  -work  of  Melhodim  in  Photim.    Cod.  235. 
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might  retort  od  Methodius  the  objection  that,  by  the  ewn- 
pariaon  which  the  latter  hod  intnxfaical,  self-subnstence  is 
unduly  attributed  to  the  creature,  so  that  it  would  neither  be 
emy  moment  dependent  cm  Grod  for  its  esiatence,  nor  derire 
its  ground  &om  the  HUne  creatiTe  power.  More  to  the  prant 
(thcugh  aimed  against  an  inappropriate  mode  of  expresaoD 
rather  than  gainst  the  idea  of  Origen)  waa  the  objection  that 
the  idea  of  God's  perfection  necessvily  implies  that  it  haa 
ita  cause  and  ground  in  itself,  ia  dependent  on  nothing  else, 
and  conditioQed  by  nothing  else.' 

With  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  creation  was  crameeted  his 
peculiar  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Gotf*  omnipotmee.  When 
he  says,  We  oi^ht  not,  if  we  would  apprehend  the  almighty 
power  of  God  In  ita  true  glory,  to  conceive  of  it  as  infinite 
without  any  fiirther  modification,'!'  this  proposition,  if  taken  in 
mie  particular  sense,  is  quite  true.  The  conception  of  the' 
divine  Omnipotence,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  principle 
of  natural  religion,  according  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
were  conceived  as  subject  to  a  higher  necessity,  waa  in  &ct 
something  «itirely  new,  as<l  as  sudi  it  derived  a  greater  im- 
portance in  the  Christian  ctHucioumess  from  its  opposition 
to  the  earlier  views.  The  usual  answer  given  by  unedu- 
cated Christians,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  give  a  more 
precise  reason  fi>r  the  &ith  that  was  in  them,  when  urged  vrith 
objeetionB,  was,  that  with  God  aD  things  are  possible,  even 
those  which  to  men  seem  impossible.  By  this  opposition, 
however,  of  a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  andeut  Naturalism, 
many  were  led  into  the  error  of  at  least  expretaing  tkemtelvet 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  convey  aa  impresnon  tb^  under,  the 
idea  of  Omoipotaice  they  miderstood  an  infinite,  arbitrary 
will,  and  thereby  they  laid  open  many  weak  points  to  those 
who  attacked  Christianity  on  the  principles  of  the  heathen 
philosophy.  And  of  such  Celsua  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage4  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited 
arbitrary  will,  Origen  advanced  an  idea  of  Omnipotence  which 
made  it  to  be  by  no  means  thus  indeterminate,  but  standing 

*  Ximm  Vimmrt  imtnS  *Xifmf^  h  mmi  miri  h  Umrf  f^it^,  rikiat  Aiu 
I  UirifMtft'mi  yi(  Umi  xmi  rSit  iirafta  «>  So*  XuwJir  nal  fii  Wfipim 
X  SeeOrig.  cCels-LV.  cl4. 
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connected  with  the  essence  of  God  as  God,  and  properly  to  be 
qoaMed  by  the  other  divine  attributes.  "  God  can  do  any- 
tiiing,"  he  says,  "  which  does  not  contradict  His  essence  as 
God,  Uis  goodness  and  His  wisdom — nothing  by  which  He 
would  contradict  Himself  as  God,  as  the  infinitely  good  and 
wise."  •  If  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  f  is  meant 
what  is  bad,  irrational,  self-contradictory,  the  notion  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  extended  to  such  thii^.  But 
the  case  becomes  different  when  nature  b  understood  according 
to  its  ordinary  meaning  as  the  common  course  of  nature^ 
The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  valid  only  for  one 
particular  point  of  view ;  and  there  may  be  something,  there- 
fore, con^dered  &om  this  particular  point  of  view,  above 
rtature,  which,  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary 
to  nature.  In  its  relation  to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  miracles  regarded  as  individual  ope- 
lations  of  this  higher  power  introduced  into  hvunani^  may  be 
something  in  harmony  with  nature.§  Many  things  may  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  divine  reason  and  the  divine 
will,  which,  on  this  very  account,  although  they  may  be 
miraculous,  or  may  seem  to  be  so  to  many,  are  still  not  con- 
trary to  nature.  II 

But  the  poution  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  an  undefined  unlimited  power,  has 
also  another  meaning,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
we  recognise  a  mistore  of  the  elements  of  Platoniam  with 
Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,!  that 
no  mind  can  grasp  an  iniinite  series,  passed  with  him  for  a 
demonstrated  truth  ;  and  therefore  he  inferred  that  God  could 
not  create  an  iniinite,  but  only  a  determinate,  number  of 
rational  beings ;  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been 
comprehended  by  any  mind,  and  a  particular  providence  could 

t  Ti  r^  fi,„. 

4  'Err-  T*i  Mf^,  fit»  C'rj.  «i".Ti(«)  tuv^inr.,  S  ir«!™  J>  r.n  iiS,, 
^i(  rgt  AnSitHrlnt  fi*n  iisSilU^t  r>>  liiBetnrtr,  hi  rui  airh  /tirmlUlLXut 
krl  firn  jui.ttw  ■*!  Surriur, 

U  c  Cels.  1.  V.  0.  23. 

1  See,  e.  g,  Flnlarcli.  de  defeeta  oracnlor.  c.  U. 
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have  no  existence.*  I  shall  presently  show  how  important 
this  aingle  point  was  in  its  baring  on  the  whole  syatem  of 
Origen.  With  it  was  connected  the  peculiar  shape  which  in 
his  mind  was  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  created  Bpirits ;  that  all  multiplicity  is  to  be  derivedj 
not  from  the  production  of  new  beings,  bnt  only  firom  a  change 
of  those  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eternal  crea- 
tion ;  that  there  have  been  no  new  creations,  but  only  meta* 
morphoses  of  original  ones. 

Although,  moreover,  Orig«n  agrees,  in  many  of  his  results, 
with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also  be- 
come actual,  and  who  represent  the  divine  Omnipotence  as 
being  wholly  exhausted  in  what  actually  comes  to  pass,  yet 
this  principle  was  never  expressed  by  him,  and  it  is  one  foreign 
to  his  general  philosophical  and  dogaaMcsl  tendency ;  t  a» 
indeed  it  is  usually  found  united  with  a  certain  doctrine  of 
predestination,  to  which  Origen's  views  were  directly  opposed. 

Even  in  his  errors  we  perceive  the  religious  zeal  which  pre< 
dominated  in  the  feelings  of  this  great  teacher.  Without  ,this 
doctrine  he  supposes  it  impossible  to  defend  a  belief  in  a  per^ 
sonal  God,  embradng  in  his  consciousness  everything  that 
exists,  and  also  in  a  special  Providence— a  truth  which  he 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
the  Neo- Platonic  theory^  which  assumed  as  impersonal  oy,  pure 
entity  without  consciousness,  as  the  highest  and  absolute  being, 
while  it  recognised  none  but  an  immanent  and  inoperative 
■rpoj-oia.'i 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in 
its  connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of 
Christianity,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  £nds  its 
ultimate  completion,  the  doctrtTie  of  the  Dvtily.     This  doc- 

*  'Em  yi^  ^vfu  ri  iwtipw  Jtf  lAJl^vm'  nwuitiu  rtim  rtrmZv/tf  Zv  tivHtrt 
wlfSf^mtSai  XMJ  rnyttaTUt^urt    rt,t  butju  rfifiMt,      IL    ifx-  1.   IL    C-    9. 

^tx  ymn,.     In  Matth,  T.  XIII.  B.  1;  ed.  Lommatmch,  T.  III.  p.  310. 

t  The  oppoaite  ia  eiprcMed  in  the  words  of  Origen;  o>«  i^TslI^iTai, 
ri  iTrou  fgt  rtXiji  ivturitf  Irit  U  rwr  r*X\Mr  hrts  rtv  Irt/airn/,  In  ep,  ad 
Eom.  lib.  i. ;  ed.  Lommatzsoh,  T.  V.  p.  351. 

i  The  tme  opposite  of  the  Neo-Platonic  h  is  ezprened  in  vhat  he 
tajB  of  God  ttie  Father :  AM,  I,  Uur^  l^Ei^i"',  In  1>  n  Iim^I; 
yififmsi  vifiBV^  Ir)  rn  Ibutiv  ywii  tsi  i-n  iimrm  Sufi'f  ivfViu'rH-ai  ifarit 

n>a  ;t<^'-    In  Jouiu.  T.  XXU.  t.  18i  nL  Lommatncb,  Ti-ll.  p.  470.;  | 
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trioe  does  not,  it  appears  to  me,  belong  strictly  to  the  funda- 
raental  articles  of  the  Christian  &ith ;  .as  appears  from  tbe 
&ct  that  it  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  no  one  particular  passage 
of  the  New  Testament;*  for  the  only  one  in  vhich  this  is 
done,  the  passage  relating  lo  the  three  that  bear  record 
(1  John  v.),  is  undoubtedly  spuriouH,  and  in  its  ungenuine 
shape  testifies  to  the  &ct  hov  foreign  suck  a  collocation  is 
from  the  style  of  the  N'ew  Testament  writings.  We  find  ia 
the  New  Testament  no  other  fundamental  article  besides  that 
of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  tiiatia  laid,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;.  and 
the  foundation  of  Kis  religion  is  deisgnated  by  Christ  Himself 
the  &ith  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jeeus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent  (John  xvii.  3).  What  St.  Paul  preeminently  styles 
the  mystny  is  by  no  means  any  infonnation  with  regard  to 
the  hiddeo  depths  of  the  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  purpose 
of  salvatiim  which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a  fact.  Bat 
that  doctrine,  in  order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  sig> 
nificancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  implies  this  Ainda- 
mental  article  of  the  ChrieAian  faith ;  and  we  recognise  therein 
a  brief  sum  of  the  esMntial  contents  of  Christiimity,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Tli^sm 
by  its  connection  with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this 
doctrine  by  which  God  becomes  loiown  as  the  original  Fouo- 
tain  of  ail  existence ;  as  He  by  whom  the  latioTial  creation, 
that  had  become  estranged  front  Him,  is  brought  back  to  the 
fellowship  with  Him ;  and  as  He,  in  the  fellowship  with  whom 
it  from  henceforth  is  to  subsist;  the  threefold  relation-}-  in 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator,  and 
fflid, — Creat<ff,  Bedeemer,  and  Sanctifier, — in  which  threefold 
relation  the  whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  completely 
des^nated.  Accordingly  all  is  «nbraJced  by  the  Apostle  Paid 
when  he  names  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  b  above 
all,  and  works  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephes.  iv.  6}  ;  or  Him 
from  whom  are  all  Uiii^,  through  whom  are  all  thii^,  and 
to  whom  are  all  thii^ ; — when,  in  the  benedictioo,  he  sums  up 
all  in  the  formula.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 

it  not  so  set  fbrth  in  MttC 
m  the  Great  Fof^  Dni.  1 

t  In  the  wrnXMiit  liiyii'O  Sitf  ifxir  «  —i  rtXirwm  tmi  furSi  rir  Itt 
Jmiirmlx^    Flatol^  IV.  ed.Kp.  wd.  VUL^  185. 
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leve  of  God,  and  the  (XHumunitai  of  th«  Half  Spirit.  God,  as 
the  livmg  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the  God  of  the  dmit^ 
can  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shape  of  TheisBi 
presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  absolutely  extra-mus- 
done  God  of  DeiBm  and  the  God  of  Pantheisin  brought  down 
to,  and  confonttded  with,  the  world.  As  tbb  mode  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  beloi^s  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism 
and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows  that  iu  foundation  must,  to- 
gether with  the  foundation  of  both  these,  be  given  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  that  ibundaticm  is  the  doctrine  of  God,  whose 
Agency  is  in  the  world  through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  aectdent,  to  be  explained  by  the  super- 
vention of  outward  influences  merely,  that  such  a  shaping  of 
the  consciousness  in  its  conceptions  of  the  godhead  should  have 
grown  out  of  the  germs  already  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
meot — a  truth  which  has  not  been  duly  attended  to  by  those 
who,  in  th«r  account  of  the  progressiTe  development  of  doc- 
tcittes,  have  been  inclined  to  aacnJie  too  much  to  the  influence 
of  outward  causes.  ' 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  dec^ved  by  iklse  analogies 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  compare  this  doctrine  with 
apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other  religions,  or  with  merely 
speculative  theones.  Its  connection,  already  pointed  out, 
with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christianity,  must  fur- 
nish, ill  this  case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison.  Apart 
firom  this,  the  threefold  designation  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  or 
the  hypothesis  of  a  threefold  gradation  in  the  principles  of 
existence,  can  fiimisfa  only  a  ddusive  analogy,  which  perhaps 
may  be  founded  all  the  while  on  some  theory  most  direcfly 
opposed  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the 
case,  indeed,  with  r^ard  to  the  Indian  Trimurti,  which  is 
connected  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at 
issue  with  the  theistic  and  theological  principle  of  Christianity 
— the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a  divine  essence,  which  maniieste 
itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  new-made 
and  decaying  worlds.  And  even  within  the  Christian  church 
heelf,  systems  in  which  reason  and  the  world  are  paotheistio- 
ally  deified  have,  by  wresting  this  doctrine  from  its  ordinal 
connection,  made  it  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  its  true  import, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  currency  to  some  scheme  under  a 
Christian  garb,  which  in  its  essence  was  idtolly  <^iposed  to 
Christiaiiity. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  ita  practical  or 
economical  import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner 
and  objective  relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature 
itself.  For  in  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of  Himself  in 
His  worke.  His  essence  is  indeed  presented  to  us,  but  at  first 
we  are  only  able  to  apprehend  it  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  darkly, 
as  an  enigma  to  be  solved,  since,  from  the  ctmtemplatjoii  of 
God's  self-manifestation  in  the  creation,  we  are  constrained 
to  form  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  our  own  minds.  However,  the  practical 
or  economical  view  of|the  Trinity,  which  starts  from  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the  position  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  to  Himself, 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, — 
the  original  element  from  which  the  speculative  or  ontological 
view  is  derived.  And  this  view  we  shall  find  substantiated 
in  tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  doctrine  through  the  first  centuries.  Thb  econo> 
niico-practical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  from  the 
beginning  the  fundamental  conviction  of  the  Catholic  church, 
while  forming  itaelf  in  conflict  with  the  opposite  theories  of 
the  heretical  sects.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  true  unity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Chris- 
tian mind  in  all  ages.  But  the  notional  process  of  develop- 
ment, by  means  of  which  the  economico-practical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  reduced  to  an  ontolf^cal  one,  was  a  gradual 
one,  and  must  necessarily  run  through  manifold  opposite  forms, 
until  it  issued  at  last  in  some  mode  of  apprehension,  satisfying 
the  demand  for  unity  which  spoke  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectical  reason. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  development  of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  a  reference 
to  the  person  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the  original  prin- 
ciple, which  must  have  formed  the  preliminary  basis  of  all 
speculation,  is  the  image  which  Chnst  himself  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  His  life  made  an  immediate  impression 
and  who  were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ  first  grew  out  of  the  intuition 
of  the  divine  glory  manifested  in  His  life,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Apostle  John, — "  We  beheld  his  gloiy,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;"  and  out  of  the  discourses 
which,  from  His  own  mind,  without  any  accommodation  wbat- 
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ever  to  the  existmg  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Ilia  relation  to 
iiis  heavenly  Father,  This  b  the  irttuiiive  view  of  his  pei'son 
which  lies  at  the  basis  even  of  that  imperfectly  developed 
representation  of  it  which  is  given  in  the  three  first  gospels, 
which  beams  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  separate  pas- 
sages, such  as  Matth.  xi.  27;  xii.  6,  42;  3vi.  16  (see  the 
way  in  which  Christ  approves  what  was  here  said),  and  in 
the  use  made  by  Christ  himself  of  the  110th  Psalm  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition 
of  One  who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine 
concerning  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  is  also  a 
proof  that  the  view  of  Christ's  person  which  pervades  all  the 
writings  of  St.  John  was  not  one  of  later  origin.  Moreover, 
even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  minor  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  genuineness  of  which  some  writers  in  modem  times 
have,  without  sufficient  grounds,  chosen  to  call  in  doubt,  and 
which  form,  notwithstanding,  the  necessary  close  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pauline  theoli^y— if,  I  say,  we  even  put 
these  aside,  the  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  designation,  "  Him 
by  whom  are  all  things"  (I  Corinth,  viii.  6). 

In  the  Jewish  theoI(^;y,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  distinguish  two  dif^ent  tendend^.  First, 
we  see  an  attempt  to  concentrate  all  that  is  divine  in  the  idea 
of  a  theocratic  king,  who  should  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theo- 
cracy. And  this  necessarily  led  to  a  conception  of  a  person 
transcending  the  finiteness  of  man's  nature — the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed  forth  ennobled  before  the  minds  of 
inspired  prophets.  The  second  was  a  tendency  which,  con- 
nected with  that  narrow  view  of  the  Messiah's  office  ordinarily 
prevailing  in  the  Jewish  mind,  took  also  a  limited  view  of 
His  person.  We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Gnostic  sects  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  themselves  into  opposite  theories,  to  the 
reciprocal  exclusion  of  the  other.  As  to  the  prophetical 
element,  we  find  it  taken  up,  and  still  further  prosecuted,  in 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's  doctrine  of  Christ.  That  being 
by  whom  man,  estranged  from  God,  was  to  be  restored  to 
fellowship  with  Him,  is  set  forth  as  the  One  through  whom  the 
procession  of  all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediated  from 
the  beginning, — as  the  One  who,  being  the  orig^al  self-mani- 
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festatioQ  of  the  hiddm  divine  Easence,  always  formed  the  link 
between  God  and  the  creatiMi.  He,  too,  was  the  first-bom  of 
every  creature,  and  the  first-born  of  the  new  creation  of 
humanity,  now  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  that  glorified 
human  nature  which  He  exhibited  after  His  resuTrection.  The 
same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  ima^ 
of  God  in  humanity ;  the  divine  fountain  of  iig'ht  and  of  life, 
from  whom  all  spirits  from  the  beginning  were  to  derive  their 
being,  and  who  as  such  appeared  in  humanity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  in  it,  and  of  imparting  to  it,  a  divine  life. 
He  was  the  original  Word  of  Ghx),  the  first  act  of  the  divine 
self-manifestation  (of  God's  self-affirmation),  which  became 
incarnate,  in  order  that  everything  pertaining  to  humanity 
Blight  become  (^like. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea, 
tiie  Apostle  John  may  have  amved  at  from  within  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  tradition.  At  any  rate  he  would 
not  have  adopted  thb  title  because  it  had  been  previously 
current  in  certiun  circles,  had  it  not  su^ested  itself  as  the 
fitting  form  of  expression  for  that  which  filled  his  own  soul. 
And  the  term  itself  ia  certainly  not,  any  more  than  the  idea 
originally  espressed  by  it,  derived  from  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, which  assuredly  could  have  furnished  no  occasion 
whatever  for  the  choice  of  this  particular  expression.*  It  is 
simply  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  term  13'^  ;  and 
it  wa«  this  Old  Testament  conception,  moreover,  which  led 
to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An  intermediate 
step  t  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Jobs, 
a  connected  series  in  the  pn^reasive  development  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  <^  the  Ij<^;o3  had  not  a  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity resting  on  the  authority  of  an  apostolical  type  of 
doctrine,  and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  a  fusion  [of  Pktonism,  or  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish 

*  The  Platonic  philosophy  led  rather  to  the  emplojment  of  the  term 
ttut  as  a  designation  of  the  mediatins  principle. 

t  Eespecting  which,  Bleek,  in  hjs  msBterlj  Commentary,  has  mad 
some  excellent  remarks. 
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theology,  with  Cfaristian  doctrines,  then  its  wide  difiusion, 
as  testified  by  its  reception  by  church-fathers  of  otherwise  the 
most  opposite  tendencies,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  If 
in  such  a  case  it  might  have  commended  itself  to  teachers 
in  whom  the  Platonic  element  predominated,  still  those 
who  looked  with  auf^icion  upon  everything  that  came  from 
that  quarter  imut,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced 
agunst  it.  As  in  the  be^ntng  of  the  seoond  c«)tury*  the 
defaiden  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's'  divinity,  when  proving 
that  such  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  could  appetd 
to  the  oldest  chnrch-teacheis  and  to  ancient  Christian  hymns, 
so  this  evidence  is  fiuthn'  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
heathen  FliDy.-j- 

Bat  while,  in  the  traditiwi  of  the  drarch,  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  was  taught  and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most 
perfectly  harmonized  with  the  habits  of  thought  that  had 
resulted  from  the  previous  st^e  of  spiritual  culture,  namely, 
as  the  idea  of  a  Spirit,  the  first-b^;otten  of  God  and  sub* 
ordinate  to  Him,  there  was,  berades  this,  another  view  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  designated, 
after  the  customary  language  of  this  period,  as  that  of  the 
JfoHorehians.  Although  opposite  views  were  to  be  found 
among  them,  and  they  were  involved  in  still  more  violent 
(tisputes  mith  tack  other  than  they  ever  were  with  the  church 
on  account  of  its  subordination  theory,  yet  they  were  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  that  which  was  conveyed  by  this  term  of 
Monaichianism — a  zeal,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  divine  being  than  the  one  God,  the  Father. 
Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or 
they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  the 
divine  wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  souls  of  the 
pious — in  this  respect  Mtmg  in  witii  a  certain  modification 
of  the  idea  which  had  been  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish 
Sieologians.^  Kow  it  may  appear  singular  that  precisely  at 
this  period — when  the  Christian  mind  and  character  were 
struggling  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  paganism  and,  its 
influences — such  a  strictly  monotheistic  interest  should  have 
arisen,  and   taken  exception   to  the  doctrine   of  the  hypo- 

*  Eoieb.  I.  T.  c  28.      t  Bit  vol.  I.  p.  134.      t  Ah«Iil;  mentioiied. 
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statical  Logos."  But  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really 
stood  with  Christians  of  this  age,  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
their  Christian  convictions  had  been  developed  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  previous  heathen  principles,  so  that  the  doctrine 
c^  the  divine  unity  had  been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  thdr  first  catechetical  instruction,  while  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  did  not  occur  among  the  articles  of  the  first  simple  bap- 
tismal creeds  (as  in  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Creed),  it  may  easily  be  explained  how,  when  aflerwards 
this  doctrine  came  to  be  set  b^ore  them,  they  fancied  it  to 
cont^n  something  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the 
fiovapxia,  which  they  had  been  originally  taught,  t 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  agreed  in  c(»nbating  the 
doctrine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  classes  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, according  as  the  Monarcbian  interest  of  the  common 
rel^;ious  ^th,  or  reason,  predominated,  while  tliat  of  a 
characteristic  Christian  piety,  which  related  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  was  quite  subordinate ;  or  as  both  these  interests 
were  combined,  and  cooperated  with  equal  power.  And  in 
close  connection  with  this  difierence  was  another.  While  with 
the  one  class  the  dialectical,  critical  laculty  of  the  under- 
standing was  supreme,  with  the  other  the  practical  element 
and  Christian  feeling  predominated.  J  The  former  were  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  system  of  the  church  the  distance  was  not 
sufficiently  marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God. 
They  denied  that  Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would 
only  admit  a  divinity  of  Him  in  a  certain  sense.    They  taught, 

•  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  11.  8.2:  Ti  vtX>.iii  f.ktblm  u,a.  ,!^ifU,i!:t 

worm,  tiXmliaii/iiielli  lit  araytfiZt^  Suil. 

f  Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  Tertallian,  adv.  Prazeam,  c.  3 :  Simplirx) 
qolquci  ne  dixerioi  imprudentes  et  idiota,  qaa  major  irmper  credenlium 
pari  e$t,  qnoniam  et  ipsa  regnlajidei  a  plnriboE  Dlis  secoli  ad  anicom 
et  vemm  Deom  trsnsfert,  taiavaemil  ad  t'lnm/iiit  (the  triDiC;  to  be 
comiecled  with  the  unity).    Monarchiam,  inqaiunt,  tenemos. 

I  Origen  clearlj  distingnishea  these  two  classes ;  in  Joann.  T.  II.  s. 

Si»  iimi  r«  itixf  'fi/tarn  TUf'  ««■■(  wi.  T;ira^i;in^i<or  (thej^  acknow- 
ledge the  diiinity  of  Christ,  bat  deny  him  a  personality  distinct  from 
the  Father,  and  call  him  the  Sod  in  name  only— they  do  not  coneider 
faim  as  ench  in  trnth,  inasmuch  as  they  identify  him  with  the  Father; 
these  ate  the  Patripassiana),  h  ifuui^litvs  »!p.  SiiTiwn  riS  uUi,  »^i.«( 
TA  a'uTtZ  nt  SianiTa  juJ  tiiimi  xsrd  wifiyfm^t  (an  iodiTidoal  eEistCDCe, 
nature  certis  finibns  circumscripta),  TByj^amwn  Iriw  »«  ntnii  (the 
other  class).    T.  II.  s.  18 ;  T.  X.  s.  ai  ;  e.  Celg.  1.  VIII.  c.  la. 
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namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men,  but  that 
from  the  first  he  was  animated  and  gmded  by  that  power  of 
God,  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  in  lai^er  measure  than  on  any  other  prophet  or  mes- 
senger of  God,  and  that  it  waj^  precisely  on  this  account  he 
was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  Giod.  They  differed  Irom  the 
Ebionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this  respect,  that  they  did 
not  hold  that  such  union  of  Christ  with  God  first  took  place 
at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded  it  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development,  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  a  zeal 
for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism  (in  which  a  Jew  also  might 
participate),  but  whom  a  zeal  also  for  the  faith  in  the  true 
daty  of  Christ  made  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hypo- 
statical  Logos,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood. 
Since  the  Liogos,  who  in  Christ  had  become  man,  was  ordi- 
narily looked  upon  as  a  being  personally  distinct  from,  and 
subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  most  intimately 
related  to  Him,  they  condemned  this  representation  of  Christ 
as  inadequate.  Such  a  distinction  between  Him  ^d  the 
Supreme  God  was  a  stumbling-block  to  their  laith  in  Christ; 
for  them  He  was  the  onh^  true  and  supreme  God  Himself, 
who  had  now  revealed  Himself  to  mankind  in-  such  a  way 
as  He  had  never  before  done,  having  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two 
difibrent  designations  of  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who, 
with  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  He  had  previously 
stood  to  the  world,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Father,  but  by 
that  of  the  Son  in  reference  to  Sts  appearance  in  kwaamlt/.* 
They  rect^nised  in  Christ  only  the  one,  undivided  God; 
the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with  them  would  admit  of 
no  distinction  or  division.  "While  the  first  class  of  Monar- 
chians  saw  nothing  in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept 
the  diving  element  entirely  out  of  s^ht,  the  others  could  see 
nothing  but  the  Godhead,  and  wholly  suppressed  or  over- 
looked the  human  element.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was 
to  make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  remov- 
able veil,  adopted  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity. 
Yet  we   are  ignorant  as   to   the  particular  way  in  which 
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they  developed  tkeir  thoughts  «d  this  point.  The  more  pro- 
foundly pious  feeling  OEKiBg;  the  uneducated  laity  seems  to  have 
inclined  titeoi  to  favour  the  last-mentioaed  view ;  and  if,  as 
appeare  fnm  the  paaaages  cited  irom  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
it  had  many  adherents  even  as  late  aa  the  third  century,  thu 
fact  cannot  oeverthelees  be  r^;afded  as  any  evidence  niiat- 
ever  against  the  antiquity  of  the  docbrine  of  the  Lt^ofi.  It  is 
uo  proof  that  the  latter  first  made  its  appearance  in  conflict 
with  some  older  mode  of  view.  Chi  the  contrary,  it  ought 
easily  happen  that,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  being 
clearly  set  forth  in  theolc^,  the  view  we  are  ^»ealdB^  tn 
would  Bpring  up  out  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  the  reac- 
tion of  the  intellect  antoug  the  ChrtBdan  laity,  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  when  it  became  more  precisely  defined  in 
a  Bubordination-systcsn.*  This  is  the  class  of  whom  Orig«D 
says  that,  undo'  the  show  of  aiming  to  honour  Chritt,  they 
te«ich  what  is  untrue  of  him-t  It  b  meh  whom  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  describes,  as  beliMiging  to  an  inferior  position, 
those  whose  God  is  the  Lc^;os, — who  imagine  liiat  in  him  they 
possessed  the  whole  essmce  of  God,  and  who  held  him  to  he 
the  Father  himself^  And  it  is  the  same  class,  peritape,  of 
whom  he  says  that  th^  knew  nothing  hut  Jesus  the  cnidfied ; 
that  they  imagined  titey  possessed  in  the  Incarnate  the  eotiTe 
Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  mily  according  to  the  fiesh ; 
and  as  such  he  describes  the  mass  cf  bdievers  to  wlKun  he  was 
accustomed  to  oppose  the  gamine  Gnoetics.§     JuA  as  Phib 

*  Instead  of  being  aUe,  vith  Dr.  Buir  (vhoae  posidons  ve  have  oat 
neglected  to  consider  in  the  above  EtBtemtait),  to  regard  the  Logos  doo 
Cine  as  an  attempt  to  strike  the  meau  betweeu  the  two  classee  of  the 
Monarehiaas,  and  so  occountiiig  for  its  gprend,  ve  iDust,  on  tbe  contrBiy, 
nuuutain  that  it  was  precisely  an  sntitheiia  to  the  Logo!  doctrioe  in  the 
form  of  snbordiaalioii  which  called  forth  PatripaeBJanisBi .  lii  this  last  teii' 
denoj  we  discern  the  Baaie  interest,  espreaang  itself  in  a  purely  practical 
way,  without  that  dialectical  reasoning  by  means  of  which  it  afterwards 
soit^t  its  satif&ctioB  in  the  matured  notion  of  the  Homoiision. 

t  Jn  Matth.  T.  XVIL  s.  U ;  oi  >^.rri»  Jh.  iwif  .Cr»  r.),,  rk  ^j-iOv 
ft""''""  ,"'«'',  "™^'  #«>T«If_  «S  Uiiiui  aiTj^  inm  uta  «'  n'j^imn, 

^ilii,  T^  Waiia  itiiif  kaI  twV  tnftttft  iint^ivrvts   ri  I*  i/vaiui/Ltn*,     Hs  diStiH- 

gni^ies  such  from  heretics. 

tg^C«n>i  ;rr)  Shi.     In  Joum.  T.  II.  s.  3. 
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distiDguishes  those  wbo  elevate  themselves  to  the  Absolute, 
and  those  who  ima^ne  they  have  all  in  the  IiOgtM,  considerittg 
the  latter  as  the  Sopreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnoetica 
distingtush  tboee  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  <jiod, 
and  those  who  hold  the  Demiurge  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self;  so  Origen.  distinguishes  those  who  elerate  themselves  to 
God  the  Father  Himself,  and  those  who  never  w«it  beyond 
the  Son,  and  held  Uim  to  be  the  Father  himself.*  These 
latter  were  usually  deoominated  Fatripasdans,')' — a  name  which 
would  be  applied  to  them,  however,  only  by  those  who  main- 
tained the  subordination-theory  of  the  church  ;f  since  th^ 
held  that  it  would  detract  from  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
FfMher,  if  that  was  transferred  to  Him  which  could  <mly  be 
predicated  of  the  L(^;os,§  who  came  into  all  manner  of  con- 
tact with  the  creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several 
phases  of  Monarchianiaro. 

As  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces 
of  it  in  the  Boman  church.  And  since  it  has  been  found  that 
Monarchians  of  the  third  century  appeal  to  the  agreement  of 
the  older  Boman  tnshops  with  their  views,  modem  inquirers 
have  been  led  to  infer  from  thb  drcumstanee  that  the  Mon- 
archian  tenet  was  originally  the  prevailing  one  in  this  church, 

ftiiKt,  Yet  we  flhonld  not  omit  to  notice,  that  in  the  passage  cited  above, 
Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  14,  Origen  disticgaisliM  those  -who  oat  of  a 
miaraken  wish  to  honoar  Christ  identify  Him  vitb  the  Father,  from  the 
great  mass  of  orthodox  believers,  who,  though  they  do  not  consider 
Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,  yet,  tlir  from  haTiHg  a  sufficiently  high 
conception  of  Him,  ire  unable  to  form  to  theraeelves  any  clear  coucep- 
lion  of  HIb  charaeter.    ol  f^lu,  »^»  /lit  «i  '.i&i  «  *ftf«nn  aJrn  Ix'^h 

J,    ri    •rrr     u    I;tim>    viTm,    ir>A>^    iXhttji    %X'<i*"    'iv"   '•!    irrit,    aiSlt 

'  O!  /ti.  Sii.  !x-^'  ™  '"•  "J^'  3">,  •!  S'  rofi  nirnt  Ui'Ttfu  irti- 
lU'"  i*i  '«   ■';»   T,Z  auv,  n.   X;.rrj.   ai^,i.      L.  C. 

t  Qui  unam  eandemque  suliastentiBin  Patris  ao  Filii  assererant,  tmam 
peraonam  dnobus  nomimbaB  Bntjacenteni,  qui  latine  PatrijossiBni  ap^el- 
lutar.    Oris;,  fngmcoit.  Conmientar.  in  ep.  ad  Titoip. 

I  In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  those  who 
were  accused  of  not  duly  distinguishing  Ihe  divioe  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ  were  denominated  Theopaschites. 

§  See  the  words  of  Tertolliaa,   wted  above:  Paler  plulosophonua 
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and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lc^os  was  unknown  to  it ;  and  titat 
tbis  supposed  fact  vas  connected  with  another,  that  namely  the 
Bonmn  church  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  the 
latter  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  and  we  must  rather  regard  the 
Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  element  as  the  original  one  in  this 
church*  (as  we  think  we  have  elsewhere  succeeded  in  show- 
ing), then  one  of  the  principal  a^juments  for  such  a  supposi- 
tjon  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  favour- 
able reception  which  the  Patripassians  met  with  at  Rome  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  Ckrutians,  nothing 
eo  alien  from  Ebionism,  as  this  theory  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ.,  We  have  seen,  in  iact,  that  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined  opposition  to  each  other. 
Both,  therefore,  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  been 
dominant  in  the  Boman  church,  nor  have  sprung  out  of  its 
original  element ;  although  doubtless  one  might  by  its  extra- 
vagance have  called  forth  the  other.  Mow,  if  Patripassianism 
was  the  predominant  doctrine,  this  was  of  all  the  least  likely 
to  show  any  sympathy  for  the  other  classes  of  the  Monarch- 
ians. The  lailer  in  that  case  could  expect  nothing  but  the 
warmest  resistance.  But  if  that  tendency  of  Monarchianism 
which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionism  had  existed  in  the 
original  doctrine  of  this  church,  then  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  a  Patripassian  here  found  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenseus  with  the 
Boman  church, t  who  appeals  especially  to  its  doctrinal  tra- 
dition, testifies  against  the  existence  in  this  church  of  any  such 
Monarehian  tendency  as  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  Monarchians 
were  natives  of  Rome ;  they  perhaps  came  from  some  other 
quarter  to  the  capilal  of  the  world,  whither  tie  most  heteroge- 
neous elements  flowed  together  in  all  directions.  The  Mon- 
archians of  the  first  class,  in  fact,  did  from  the  first  meet 
here  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception.  And  as  to  their 
appealing  to  their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  church,  this  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the  ori- 
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ginal  doctrine  of  tbis  church  really  favoured  them  than  their 
appeal  which  they  also  made  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New, 
Testament  proves  it  in  the  case  of  the  latter,*  The  truth 
probably  is  thea,  that  they  simply  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Roman  church  this  doctrine  had  not  as  yet  been 
evolved  to  the  same  dialectical  precision  as  elsewhere. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to 
have  been  a  cerlain  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  (oKurtut)  from 
Byzantium. f  It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  angel  (Luke  i,  31),  t  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  acknowledge  an  indwelling  aivinity  in 
Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  he  had  from  the  banning  grown 
up  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He 
appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Annunciation,  which  said.  The 
Spirit  of  God  shall  enter  into  thee ;  therefore  the  fact  here 
denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  §  but  only 
a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  Mary,  From  this  it 
appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christ's  nativity;  of  which  however  he  is  unjustly  accused 
by  Epiphanius.  The  Goman  bishop,  Victor,  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  Theodotus  either  at  the  end  of  the  s^ond  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  his  party,  however, 
continued  to  propagate  itself  in  separation  from  the  dominant 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  respect  and  influence  by  con- 
triving to  elect  for  its  bishop  Natalia,  a  venerated  confessor. 
The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  prey  to  conflicting 
feelings  in  his  own  breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction  which 
had  once  given  him  strength  for  trials  and  suftering.  The 
disquiet  of  his  heart  manifested  iteelf  in  frightful  dreams  and 

"  Although  Te  maj  be  icclined  to  sn 
not  receive  the  gospel  of  SL  John,  jet « 
ledged  the  epistles  of  St  F&ul. 

t  The  latter  is  reported  by  Epipbanias  and  Theodoretua. 

{  His  norda.  cited  by  Epiphanius  hECres,  54,  are  :  Eol  xiri  ri  tiMyyi- 

§  Whether  it  -was,  that  by  this  divine  Spirit  he  nnderatood  the  Logoi, 
or  -vhether  he  disclaimed  all  knoirledae  of  sacb  a  b«ng.  We  ibonld 
not  forget  here  that  these  words  itere  in  taei  referred,  at  that  time,  to 

"-- 'n  of  !he  Logos.    See  Justin  M.  Apolog.  II.  ed.  Colon,  f. 

■si  TKt  Ivr^a  TB.  «■«(«  3hS  «fi>  »!**"  -mrm  31^(  n  TH 
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visione;  and  in  the  end  he  penitenUy  returned  to  the  Catholic 
church.* 

Independently  of  this  Theodotua,  there  arose  another  Mon- 
archian  sect  in  Borne,  whoae  founder  b  called  Artemon.  Itia 
certain  that  the  party  which  derived  its  origin  from  this  man 
did  not  acknowledge  Theodotus  as  belonging  to  them ;  and  if 
they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to  their  ^reemeot  in  doctrine 
with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had  exconmumicated 
Theodotus,  they  must  have  believed  either  that  their  doctrine 
was  different  from  that  of  Theodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had 
been  excommunicated  tor  other  reasons  than  his  doctrinal 
errors.  The  latter  may  be  assumed,  if  the  somewhat  extrava- 
gant and  insufficiently  attested  statement, -f  that  Theodotus 
was  first  excommunicated  for  denyii^  the  &ith  during  a  per- 
secution, has  any  ibundation  of  truth.  The  Artemonites  con- 
tinued to  propagate  themselves  in  Borne  till  late  into  the  third 
century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Boman 
presbyter  Novatianns  ctmsidered  it  necessary,  in  his  exporation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  particularly  the 
objections  of  that  party ;  and,  during  the  disputes  excited  at 
a  later  period  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  it  was  ^Ktken  of  as  a 
party  still  in  existence. 

II'  the  Artemonitea  pretended  that  wliat  fke^  called  the 
truth  had  been  preserved  in  the  Boman  church  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Boman  bishop  Zepbyrinus,  this,  as  we  iiave  already 
remarked,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  other  drcum- 
stance  of  their  citing  the  older  church  teachers  generally,  aad 
the  apostles  themselves,  as  witnesses  to  their  so-called  truth. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one,  from  some  spedal  dogmatic  interest,  to 
explain  everythuig  in  confonnity  with  his  own  views,  and  to 
find  every  where  a  reflection  of  Atntte^  But  when  they  asserted 
that,  fimn  the  time  of  Victor's  Buccees*^,  Zephyrinus,  the  true 
doctrine  in  this  church  became  obscured,}  dome  fact  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  this  assertion,  which 
unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it  is  impossible  at 

*  If  we  may  tniat  to  the  report  of  in  oppoaent.      Enseb.  lib.  V. 

t  Betides  bdng  dted  in  Efnphtuiiiu,  it  may  be  fiiiu>d  in  the  eppendieM 

to  Tertnllian'E  PrsaoripIioDS,  c  5S. 

Enseb.  1.  V.  c.  SB. 
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present  accimtely  to  ascertaiu.  Perht^  by  tliese  very  dis- 
puUe  the  Roman  church  was  led  to  adopt  some  expoeititai  of 
the  doctrine  which,  as  it  was  more  clearly  defined,  was  un- 
favourable to  the  interests  of  this  party.  The  Roman  bishops, 
who,  even  at  this  early  period,  held  tenaciously  to  traditional 
forms,  even  in  unimportant  matters,  would  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  exchai^e,  at  once,  the  Mooarchianism  received 
from  their  predecessors  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
came  to  them  from  abroad  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  did 
not  admit  of  being  easily  efiected. 

As  it  regards  the  mental  tendency  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
these  Artemonites  may  hare  originated,  we  are  furoishad  with 
a  very  instructive  hint  in  an  objection  which  was  urged 
against  them.  They  busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with 
mathematics,  dialectics,  and  criticism  ;  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  Theophrastns-  It  therefore  was  a  predomi- 
nantly reflective,  critical,  and  diaJectieal  bent  of  mind,  whiidi, 
in  their  case,  came  into  collision  with  the  fervency  and  depth 
of  Chrbtian  feeling.  They  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the 
understanding,  without  any  mystical  element.  Everything  of 
a  transcendental  character,  that  did  not  adapt  itself  to  their 
dialectical  categories,  was  to  be  expurged  from  the  creed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  "We  perceive  here  the  differ* 
ent  iutiuence  exerted  by  different  systems  of  philosophy, 
when  we  compare  the  way  in  whlcli  the  Platonic  was  employed 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  with  the  opposite 
direction  of  mind  derived  from  the  Aristotelian,  which  tended 
to  combat  that  doctrine. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the 
pretence  of  emending  the  teit  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.  An  accusation  of 
thb  sort  from  the  month  of  opponents  is  not,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  itself  Kititled  to-  much  credit  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  dis^weition,  whenever  those  who  deviated  fi^m 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  cited  other  readli^  than  those  which 
were  customarily  received,  to  charge  them  with  corrupting 
the  holy  scriptures  in  &vour  of  their  peculiar  opinions.* 
Still  the  peculiar  Intellectual  tendency  of  these  people  renders 

*  TertidliaD'G  PrcescriptionB :  TJbJ  Terilas  diwipliute  et  fidei  ChristiaiuB, 
illic  erit  Veritas  Ecripturaroin  et  eipositioQimi.    De  iirsscTipt.  o.  I£>. 
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it  not  improbable  that  they  did  indulge  in  a  licentious  criti- 
cism in  furtherance  of  their  own  peculiar  dogmas.  Their 
antagonists  appeal  to  the  variations  which  were  to  be  found 
among  the  several  recensions  of  the  text  by  theoI«^ian3  of 
this  party,  which  differed  in  proportion  as  each  wished  to 
acquire  importance  by  his  criticisms.* 

Many  of  the  Artemonitea  were  also  led,  it  would  appear, 
by  ttiis  critical  bent  of  mind,  to  oppose  the  confounding 
together  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  way  in  which,  by  means  of  all^;oricaI  interpre- 
tation, every  Christian  truth  was  intercalated  into  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  were  for  holding  the  two  positions  distinctly 
apart ;  and  for  distinguishing  clearly  the  new  specifically 
Christian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  discriminated  between  the  pecu- 
liar agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment, and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old-Testaraent  scriptures. 
To  the  latter  they  did  not  perhaps  ascribe  the  same  authority 
as  to  the  former. "f 

•  There  were  manj  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  critics  of  the  Beveral  sects  from  whicb  the  revision  of  the 
text  proceeded.      nix\i>    (iiT.yfu^Ki)    imi   iv<r<fSru,    iw   ft   fi^inVtix 

„MfMf3~/Ll>a.    Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  2S. 

t  We  infer  this  trom  (lie  Temarkable  words  In  the  controveraal 
notice  just  cited,  Buseb:  1.  V.  c.  28:  'Eiiu  !'  il/rit  M  r^irnif  nii-m 
mirii  (-rii  ™fi()  b1.X'  irkii  ifntifuu  «'.  »i  «,.«  »«)  ■rth  «^>«(, 
i.tilMi.  ml  idiiu  iiWuEX/rtf  [here  a  word  must  have  slipped  out,  tor  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  supplj;  Tiiu,  Dor  do  1  believe  that  this  is  the  word 
nisung.  Neither  can  I,  with  Stroth,  take  these  words  as  in  apportion 
with  x'f  ")<  •'(ifiu'ii  X'C"'  (under  the  pretext  that  the;  would 
glorify  me  grace  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  lii  Irx'Tt  kwkXuhi  iXtSfo 
■■TkVi'rSiwai.  We  may  here  compare  what  Origen  says  of  the  same 
class :  Qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  allum  quidem  dicant  esse,  qoi  fiiit  pro- 
ptielis,  slium  autem,  qui  fuit  in  apostoUe.  Fragment.  CommentaT.  in 
epist.  ad  Titum.  As  to  Dr.  Banr's  endeavour  to  establish  a  coimection 
between  tie  tendency  here  described  and  the  sect  of  Marcion,  I  mast  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  see  no  gronnd  whateyer  for  such  an  hypothesis. 
If  these  people  agreed  with  the  school  nf  Mardon  iu  opposing  the 
practice  of  coufoanding  together  the  fbcdameutal  positions  of  the  Old 
and  (he  New  Testament  (and  yet  they  were  certainly  very  far  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  lensth  in  this  respect]  as  Marcion  did),  this 
cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  sufficienl  evidence  of  their  relationship 
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We  recc^ise  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  who  in  their  views  at  least  were  connected 
with  this  party, — the  so-caUed  Alogi,  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  of  as  a  sect  that  pushed  the  opposition  to  Montanism  to 
its  extreme  limits.* 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  the  Patripasstans, 
die  first  of  tlie  party  who  conies  lo  our  knowledge  is  the  con- 
fessor Praxeas.  He  came  from  Asia.  Minor,  the  birthplace  of 
Monarch! anisni,  where  he  had  come  forward  as  an  antagonist 
of  Montanism.  From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  his  peculiar  dogmatical  direction  with 
r^ard  to  the  Trinity  had  any  connection  whatever  with  this 
opposition ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  MonUuiists  itself,  as  we  formerly  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  and  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  only.  Praxeas  afterwards 
travelled  to  Gome,t  and  by  his  influence  induced  the  Roman 
bishop,  either  Eleutherus  or  Victor,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Montanists  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  not  at  that  time  attacked  for  his  Patripassianism ;  whether 
it  was  that  men  were  less  disposed  to  examine  rigidly  into  the 
creed  of  a  confessri ,  or  that,  amidst  the  negotiations  on  many 
other  matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  church,  this 
doctrinal  difierence  did  not  happen  to  be  touched  upon ;  or 
tliat  Praxeas  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  as  yet  was  not  very  precisely  defined,  nothing  directly 
repugnant  to  his  own  views,  and  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
&ith  of  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  and  perhaps  by  his  hostility 
to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchians,  gained  the  public 
opinion  in  his  fevour.  He  next  went  to  Carthage,  where  too 
he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 

opposed  to  that  of  the  MarcioniCes.  Hod  Qkj  stood  in  any  sort  of 
lection  wiih  the  «ect  of  Marcion,  other  Christians  certainly  would 
»r  hate  had  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would  have  repelled  them, 


without  ceremony,   from  their   vyclctv,    as   notorious   heretics.      

neither  can  we  belicTe  that  thig  wbs  the  party  to  which  the  opp(»ients 
belonged  whom  Tertullian  combats  as  a  Montanist  (lee  above,  p.  322, 
note  ♦)  ;  for  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  charge  his  opponents  with  luch 
errors  as  thosi*  above  described,  he  would  assuredly  not  have  omitted  to 
avdl  himself  of  euch  an  opportunity. 

•  See  above,  p.  235. 

t  For  the  precise  time,  tee  above,  p.  205,  note  |,  and  p.  231 . 
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zeal  of  simple  &ith  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  passed 
througli  &ny  process  of  theolc^cal  development.*  Tet  here 
an  i^poD»it  of  this  doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  contro- 
versy arose.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the  hostile 
Tertulliiui,  Praseas  was  induced  to  recaJit.f  Yet  here  pro- 
bably we  oug'ht  to  diating-uiah  between  the  real  matter  of  &ct, 
and  the  interpretation  of  that  fiict  by  an  antagonist.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of  Praseas,  to  which  Ter- 
tollian  alludes,  may  not  have  bean  simply  a  vindicaticn  of  his 
doctrine  against  some  &Isely  chained  conclusions.  Somewhat 
later,  when  TertuDi^  had  gone  over  to  the  Montanistic 
party,  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh ;  and  he  had  now  a 
double  motive  for  writing  against  Praxeas. 

According'  to  his  representations,  there  are  two  possible 
wiiys  of  construing  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either,  he  denied 
the  existence  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  Grod  Himself 
— denied  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God,  as  it  is  implied 
indeed,  but  only  in  a  modal  sense,  by  Christ's  appearance — and 
therefore  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  simply 
to  his  bodily  manifestation  on  earth  ;^  or  in  a  certain  sense  he 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Logos.  In  the  latter  ease 
he  would  have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ,  not 
only  with  reference  to  his  human  appearance,  but  also  he 
would  have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invisible  G«i,  and  him  who 
revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  hmnan  body,  in  Christ. 
In  this  last  relation  Glod  would  be  called  the  Logos  or  the 
Son.  By  extending,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond  him- 
self, and  BO  generating  the  Logos,  he  thns  made  himself  a 
Son.§  Now  TertuIlioR,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  last 
way,  has  either  failed  to  enter  fully  into  the  whole  connection 

*  Tertnllian's  words,  where  he  is  spenking  of  the  spread  of  this  doc- 
trine in  Carlhage,  are,  DormieDtibiu  mnltiB  in  ti»q>iidlate  thctrina.  c. 
l^kxeam,  c.  1. 

t  His  iDDgiisge  is,  Caveral  priatinnm  doctor  de  emendatioce  soa  et 
niaiiet  chirographaBi  apud  peychico*.    L.  c. 

I  See  TertoUisn,  c.  Pcaxeam,  c  2T. 

%  L.  c.  c.  10,  ]  4.  and  26.  The  objections  of  Banr  do  not  move  me. 
The  paraage  marked  c.  U,  eepecially,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  ceceEGarily 
10  this  reanlt. 
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of  his  Opponent's  mode  of  blinking,  and  tniDBferred  to  Praxees 
wh&t  was  nothing  really  but  his  own  way  of  construing'  his 
opponent's  meaning-,  or  else  diflCTent  views  must  have  existed 
among  the  followers  of  Praieaa,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  intellectual  cnltiire,  and  according  as  they  adhered  more 
(H-  less  closely  to  the  terminolf^  of  the  church. 

To  ikit  class  of  Monarcfaians  belongs,  moreover,  Noetut, 
who  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.* 
It  is  a  characteriatie  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have 
before  said  of  the  import  of  PatripasManism,  that  when  Noetus 
was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  presliyters,  to  answer  for  the 
erroneous  doctrine  of  wiiich  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his 
defence  thathisdoctrine  tended  only  to  honour  Christ.  "What 
evil  do  I,"  he  asked,  "when  I  glorify  Christ ?"t  The  unity 
of  God  and  Christ — this  only  God — was  his  motto.  In  proof 
'of  his  doctrine  he  appealed  to  Rom.  ii.  5,  where  Christ  is 
called  God  over  all ; — to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  s.  30, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;" — perhaps  also  }  to  the  words, 
J(An  xiv.  9,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
It  spears,  from  these  examples,  that  Patripasatanism  appealed 
to  St.  John's  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  others.  How  fiir  there- 
fore are  they  from  being  justified  who  from  the  spread  of  such 
doctrines  would  ai^e  Uiat  this  gospel  was  either  not  known 
to  esist,  or  not  received !  If,  in  the  case  of  Piaicas,  we  were 
uncertain  whether  he  himself  made  the  distinction  between 
God  hidden  within  himself  and  Giod  in  his  self- manifestation, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident,  from  the  report  oft 
Theodoret,  that  Noetus  set  out  from  such  a  doctrine.  There 
is  ene  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible  when  he  pleases,  and 
who  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases  ;  but  who  is 
tlie  same,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  begotten  or  unbegotten, 
Theodoret  refers  this  last  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

*  Tkeoctoret,  tcnether  widi  Hippolytni,  fbmitlies  Cbe  meet  el 
ic  desd^on  of  tbis  doctrine   ('•id.  Heret  &b.  III.  c.  3). 


t  Vid.  Hippolyt.  c  No^.  i.  1  :  Tl  ,Z,  h*^  <-«£,  M^l 
X  I  ny  "perhapt,"  becmse  it  is  not  absolutely  cntsm 

of  Hif^KiIytns,  whether  he  is  answering  an  olgectiiHi  oi 

onij  one  wliich  he  conceived  possible. 
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but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly 
caught  the  sense  of  his  author  ;  whether  the  latter  had  not  in 
his  mind  the  -yivvTirTic  tov  Xdyou  ;  and  in  that  case  he  could 
have  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  God's  activity  out  of 
Himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  so  appropriated  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  X^gos  as  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a 
desig^nation  of  God  when  He  proceeds  forth  from  his  hidden 
essence — God  revealing  himself; — the  same  God  who,  in 
different  relations,  is  denominated  wv  and  Xoyos- 

In  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  and 
in  two  different  quarters,  in  the  "Western  and  in  the  Eastern 
church,  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself. 
In  the  latter  the  doctrine  of  subordination  became  flrmly 
established  in  connection  with  the  hypostatical  view  of  the 
L<^os,  since,  in  the  controversy  with  the  Monarchians,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  that  distinction  was  natu- 
rally still  more  prominently  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  how  the  Western  mind,  starting  from  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
ordination received  along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases, 
continually  strove,  while  maintaining  this  distinction,  to  insist 
upon  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence.  The  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Li^os  might  have  been  known  from  the  gospel 
of  John,  without,  however,  any  use  being  made  of  it  for  a 
speculative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ. 
This  was  first  done  when  Christianity  came  into  contact  with 
a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
philosophical  s(^ools,  particutarly  the  Platonic,  though  afler 
a  superficial  manner  and  more  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious 
than  of  a  philosophical  interest.  The  first  of  the  authors 
whose  writings  are  still  extant  in  whom  this  character  may  be 
discerned  is  Justin  Martyr.*     In  his  speculations  he   (like 

*  Justin  describes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  diviDity  as  one  taugbt  'by 
Christ  himselt  nuSirBiu  r^c  !/  -iriS  hUx^iTf.  Diul.  TjTph.  f.  367. 
The  doctrine  concerning  Chriit  as  the  Son  of  God  in  that  higher  seDse 
vhich  he  thoaglit  lie  found  in  theanfiii/tmifixra  »>  a<rarTii.vr,  by  vhich 
phrase  he  means  the  gospels,  as  being  luemorials  of  ChrialfE  life.  See  f. 
327.  And  vhenall  Ilie  scattered  allusione  to  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  his 
vritiDgs  are  compared  together,  it  ie  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  hsjl 
read  this  gospel,  and  comprised  it  among  bis  apostolic  commentariea ; 
toi,  indeed,  he  describes  these  commentaries  as  having  been  compoBed 
partly  by  the  apoEtles  themselves  (St.  Matthew  and  St.  Jobn),  and 
partly  try  ihtar  disciples  (St.  Luke  and  St  Mark).    Tm  inf.mf>.nifM,, 
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Philo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to 
have  influenced  him,  had  already  done)  availed  himself  of  the 
ambigTiity  of  the  Greek  term  Lc^os,  which  denotes  both 
reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of  the  reason  which 
dwells  in  God  (the  Xoyoc  irhd^troe)  and  the  revelation  of 
this  reason  appearing  (reatively  without  —  the  self-aubaistent 
Word  (Xoyoc  irpoiiopiKos,  the  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
thought),  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  revealed 
and  become  actualized.  Accordingly,  before  all  creation  this 
Word,  so  Justin  taught,  emanated  from  God  (being  His  self- 
mamfestation),  as  a  personality  derived  from  God's  essence, 
and  ever  intimately  united  with  Him  by  this  communitv  of 
essence  —  a  distinction  which  does  not  arise  out  of  any  necea- 
Mty  of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  as  the  invisible  teacher  of  the 
spiritual  world,  from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed, 
Justin  employs  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christianity  as 
the  central  point,  where  all  the  hitherto  scattered  rays  of  the 
godlike  in  humanity  converge — the  absolute  religion,  in  which 
all  that  has  been  till  now  fragmentary  and  disconnected  is 
brought  together  in  a  higher  unity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  full  and  unalloyed  revelation  of  the  absolute 
divine  Logos  in  Christ  with  the  partial  and  fragmentary  reve- 
lations —  involving  opposite  aspects  of  the  truth  —  of  truth  in 
the  human  consciousness,  growing  from  the  implanted  seed  of 
the  Lc^os,  which  is  of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine 
reason.*  The  same  fundamental  view  we  find  in  others  of  the 
apolc^tical  writers ;  \  but  in  the  case  of  Athenagoras  we  may 
,  notice  how,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
savours  of  Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually 
conceived  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan  myths  con- 

>!  pti/u  iri  w  inrnKtn  lai  »>  UiiW  *i.(*H^4v3ii*irruii  lafraixl"- 
Dial.  Try  ph.  f.  331. 

*  Which  prooetds  from  the  lia^vrn  ran)  yim  i>9;H-w>  nrfjpn  •■•;; 
Xiyta,  the  mmra  Jjyia  /tim,  compured  with  the  Ijyiitit  ri  l*.n,  <r«rs  tb 
™  >.iyH>  h  W-,  X(.rTi(.'    Apol^.  1.  f.  48. 

t  In  Athenagoras  after  the  following  form;  The  Logos,  as  God'B 
indwelling  reason,  projects  the  ideas ;  the  Logos,  as  Word,  nuanated 
into  self-subMstence,  cairies  fhem  into  realization,  XJyst  i>  3i»  *"•  Ut^yiif 
—as  rfHi^aif  i'lfyi^f,  it  is  that  by  which  the  organized  world  was 
formed  out  of  chaos. 
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cenuDg  sons  of  deities,*  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle 
course  between  the  Mouarchian  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It  i»  easy  to  see 
how  the  aboTe-named  Uooarchians  niigbt  avail  themselves  of 
the  authority  of  auch  passages  to  maintain  the  higher  antiquity 
trf  thdr  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thus  developed  this  doctrine  passed  over  to  the  AlexandriaD 
scIkn)!,  where  philosophically  cijtivated  minds  strove  from  the 
first  to  clear  it  of  all  relatuHis  of  time  and  analogies  of  sense, 
like  that  drawn  from  the  espressim  of  thoughts  in  words.f 
Clement,  even  at  his  early  date,  describee  the  Logos  as  the 
ground-principle  of  all  existence,  which  is  without  beginning  and 
timeless.^  What  was  taught  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the  fovc  living  in  self- 
contemplation,  the  hypostatised  ideal  world,  to  the  absolute, 
the  oy,  is  by  him  transferred  and  applied  to  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father,  although,  with  bis  Christian  Theistic  view 
of  the  universe,  which  was  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
living,  personal,  active  Grod,  it  was  still  impossible  for  him  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  wliich  all  tliis  possessed 
in  the  coherence  of  that  ptiilos(^hicaIsystem.§  The  speculative 
ideas  of  Neo-FlatoniBm  were,  in  his  case,  mixed  up  with  Chris- 
tian notions.  As  we  ibnnerly  saw  that  Clement  btd  introduced 
into  CKlain  philosophical  propoeitioDS  a  religious  meaning  which 
was  foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find, 
in  the  speculative  maxims  of  the  Keo-Flatouic  school  upon  the 

•  The  Tf^Tff  yinrfH,,  il.^  i,  yiri/uin;  for  the  Father  had  from  all 
etemilf  YLw  Logos  in  HinuelC 

t  In  tbe  ;ijv<  i>)<^^«'H  and  rftffmit. 

■H  «.?**.  i(x*  i^u»i-.rT»  i.  T<S3.^T.E.^™ 
L.  0. 1.  V.  f.  S65.     Aiyn  *iitm.     L.  C.  I,  VJI.  f.  71 

J  We  lee  this  by  comparing  Glanenl,  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  fi37,  with 
FloUnos,  Ennead.  III.  c  7>  seqq.  It  is  tme  Clement  may  not  have 
taken  anything  from  Plotinns,  who  wrote  aome  yean  later,  bat  we  most 
■appose  doctrmea  of  the  Neo-Plalouic  acbool  aCill  older  than  PIotiiniB- 
Clement  saya,  'o  Siic  i'mriitiitrtt  £i,  t3i  Itt.t  Iv^n^oK.  This  an- 
iwera  to  the  Neo-Platonic  maiim  conoeming  a  anpraratioDal,  intellectual 
'  intiution,  bj  which  the  mc,  riung  above  itaelf,  aoan  to  the  n.  So 
Plotinaa  saja  of  the  »,  'Tkv^^hc  i-niri  ria  tiv  hu  ()iiri>.  r!n  i)JrMtirt 
l<t.6f>^  •i^C'Vi  ^hat  Plolmns  eayi  ofthe  tm  aa  the  uifytm  rftin  i> 
iiiia^  ri>  rwtrtn,  ai  the  I>  trir,  Clement  traoBfers  to  the  Jjogoa,   , 
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I'Duci*  that  idea,  which  growing  out  of  his  own  ChrlBtian  con~ 
sciousQese  and  thought,  regarded  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  as 
the  fouudatioD  of  &ith,  and  the  nc^ticHi  and  schiam  as  the 
v^y  essence  of  unbelief.  But  the  Alexandrian  school,  whieh 
sprang  out  of  the  germ  thus  Aimished  by  Clentrat,  was 
Garried  out  and  perfected  by  Or^en,  and  the  influence  of  his 
developmrait  was  long  felt  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  leading 
ideas  in  it  were  the  lollowii^. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  esistence,  who  is  to  be 
called  God  in  the  absolute  sense  t^the  fountain  of  divine  life 
and  blessedness  to  a  world  of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied 
to  him  by  nature,  are  also  by  their  commiimon  widi  him  deified 
and  raised  above  the  limits  of  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of 
this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  them  through  their  eommunion 
with  the  ordinal  divine  essence,  the  more  exalted  spirits  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  denominated  divine  beings, 'gods. ^  But 
as  the  airro^tos  is  the  original  source  of  all  existence  and  of 
all  divine  life,  so  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link 
through  which  all  communication  of  life  from  him  proceeds. 
The  latter  is  the  focus  of  all  the  manifestations  of  God's  glory, 
its  universal,  all-embracing  irradiation,  by  whom  the  partial 
rays  of  the  divine  glory  aie  difiiised  abroad  throi^h  Ibe  whole 
world  of  spirits.^ 

As  there  is  one  ordinal  divine  e«ence,||  so  there  is  one 

*  Becaoie    tbe    XiyH    ia    the    iriim    I> — ri   n't    xirm    u    ri    ii'   sinS 

t  The  irxic  3uf,  miriSu,. 

X  HiTi^ji  rh  tm/iHi  3iiT«Tic  SuviiH/UHi.  latimBtel;  ccsmected  with 
this  distinction  is  Origen's  theory  of  the  proeess  of  the  development  of 
Theism.  Thty  oecnpy  tiie  highest  poaitioE,  who  have  soared  to  ihe 
miriBui  himself;  the  second,  those  irho  bdieve  (hat  the;  possess  in 
Christ  the  Supreme  God  bunself  (see  above)  ;  tbe  third,  thiwe  who  are 
condncted  first  to  lome  notion  of  God,  by  recognising  thou  hi^ier 
divine  eesences,  the  divine  intelligences  vhich  animate  the  planets. 
Origen  argnes,  as  Philo  had  alread j  dooe,  fVom  Dent.  It.  1 9,  a  certain 
necessity  of  Polytheism.  and_in  partKCDlar  of  Sabeism,  in  the  process  of 
the  religions  development  of  mankind,  ordained  by  God:  T^  «vc  ^ 
iviuf^r*ii/   iw4   Tqr  Hnriir  ■faJwutbp  fvrir,   it^  aiwBnTMt   3t*rv  WHirj*itwr  a^ 

Jnfu/iKi.    See  in  Joaan.  T.  XII.  s.  3. 
6  In  Joaan.  T.  Jl.  c.  2 ;  T.  XXXIl.  c.  18. 
I  The  smSw. 

x2 
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or^nal  divine  reason,  tlie  absolute  reason,'  through  which 
alone  the  eternal  Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other 
eidstences,  to  whom  He  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  objective, 
self-subsistent  truth  itself.  Origen  couEiders  it  highly  important 
to  maintain  the  position  that  each  several  rank  of  reasonable 
beings,  or  each  several  intelligence,  has  not  its  own  subjective 
Logos,  but  that  there  is  but  one  absolute  objective  l^ogos  as 
well  as  one  absolute  objective  truth  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of 
the  consciousness  of  God,  which  unites  man  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  spiritual  world.  "  Every  one  will  at  any  rate 
admit,"  he  says,  "  that  truth  is  one.  In  regajd  to  this  matter 
none  surely  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  one  truth  of  God, 
another  of  angels,  and  another  of  men,  sinpe,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  r^;ard  to  each  one  thing. 
Now,  if  truth  b  one,  then,  in  justice,  the  evolution  of  truth, 
which  is  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  as  one,  inasmuch  as  all 
false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  b  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to 
all  such  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos, 
however,  b  by  his  own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  puts 
himself  into  manifold  forms  and  modes  of  activity,  according  to 
the  diSerent  positions  and  the  different  wants  of  reasonable 
beings,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their 
wellbeing.  While  the  Gnostics  made  different  hypostases  out 
of  these  different  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Kedeeming  Spirit,  Origen  reduced  these  different  hypostases 
to  merely  different  ideas  and  relations  (eirivoJat) ;  but  while 
he  combated  these  Gnostics,  so  disposed  to  give  an  hypostatic 
existence  to  everything,  he  also  opposed  the  Monarchiiuis,  who 
reduced  the  Trinity  itself  simply  to  so  many  different  relations 
of  one  and  the  same  divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  divine  Logos  seemed  to  him  to  reduce 
everything  to  the  subjective — to  deny  the  existence  of  aa 
absolute  objective  truth,  to  make  of  fbb  a  mere  abstraction. 
There  is  no  truth  for  created  spirits  apart  Irom  the  revelation 
of  the  Lt^os  as  of  Him  by  whom  the  consciousne^  of  the 
world  of  spirits  retains  its  connection  with  God.  "  No  one 
of  us,"  says  Or^;en,|  "is  possessed  of  so  mean  an  intellect  aa 

-  The  firtytyn.  t  e.  Cels.  1.  VTII.  c.  12. 
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to  suppose  that  the  essence  of  truth  •  did  not  esist  before  the 
earthly  appearance  of  Christ," 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  Lc^os 
to  be  symbolical,  bo  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name 
Logos  itself.  He  therefore  spoke  against  those  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  comparison  with  the  Xo'yos  irpo^opiirot,  which 
appeared  inadequate  to  the  Alexandrians,  argued  from  the 
name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this  all 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  a  Xoyoc  was  spoken  of.f 
The  notion  which  was  associated  with  this  view  of  an  emanation 
of  the  Logos  to  self-subsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of 
the  worlti,  was,  like  every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations 
to  the  Eternal,  which  Or^en  combated.  One,  like  Origen,  who 
fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to  be 
eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He  strove  to 
banish  all  notions  of  rime  from  the  conception  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Logos.  It  was  neceasary  here,  as  be  thought,  to 
conceive  of  a  timeless  present,  an  eternal  now  ;  and  this  he 
supposed  to  be  inrimated  by  the  espresuon  "to-day"  in  the 
second  Psalm.  { 

In  excluding  all  notions  of  time  it  is  also  implied,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  con- 
ceived as  something  which  happened  once  and  was  then  over. 
Not  only  the  conception  of  a  beginning,  but  that  also  of  an 
end,  must  be  carefully  excluded— it  must  be  conceived  of  as  a 
timeless,  eternal  act.  Origen  endeavours  to  render  this  theo- 
gonic  process  clear  by  analogy,  and  with  this  view  compares 
it  with  the  process  according  to  which  the  divine  life  develops 
itself  in  believers  —  the  just  man  not  being  made  by  God  at 
once  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to  him,  but  is  con- 
tinually being  generated  of  God,  so  that  all  the  good  he  does 
proceeds  from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.§  With 

zUv.  1,  iliftin,  r(tft^t  timrfiM,in  uoii  b  nXWoTi  xUfAm  I'm  rn  u'ir 

X  In  JoanD.  I.  32;  IT.  1. 

j  CoDcerning  ChriEl ;  "Ori  jv^'  iyimm  i  nriif  rit  v'lh  mJ  Jtrii-nnf 
■h-ii  I  »Tn{  (Iiri  nt  yuinns  minS,  ixx'  liti  }i»f  ur/i.  CoDcerniDg 
the  just  man :  Ov  yif  1tm£  (;£  tip  Slum  yiymHrBai,  mXX'  >t!  yu^ 
t3a.  iiaS'  iivmi  niii'  iyaSiii,  i>  A  yma  W>  li»iutt  i  Siit.  Id  Jetem. 
Horn.  IX.  B.  4.  ■ 
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the  glory  of  God  exists  also  its  radiatitni  in  the  Son ;  from  the 
light  ever  goes  forth  the  radiation,*  We  should  not  here 
forget  that  Origen  was  led  into  this  view  by  his  philosophical 
education  in  the  Platonic  school,  tar  he  only  needed  to  apply 
to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos  all  that  had  been 
taught  in  this  Kchool  conceniing  the  relation  of  the  Sy  to  the 
yovc-  But  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own 
position  and  the  Neo-PIatonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him. 
On  the  latter  principle  there  could  be  do  room  for  teleological 
considerations,  or  of  a  willing  and  acting  of  the  absolute ; 
nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  the  necessity  of  the 
conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen's  idea  of  God 
the  Father  :  h«ice  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  assumied  a  necessity  grounded 
ia  the  divine  essence,  or  an  act  perpetrated  of  iree-will.  Had 
be  been  possessed  of  the  lat^r  developed  noticm  of  the  unity  of 
essence  in  the  Trinity,  it  would  have  naturally  resulted  from 
this  that  he  would  t>e  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  essence, 
from  a  iiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the 
creation.  But  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a  di^reut  aspect 
to  Origen  in  consequence  of  his  principle  of  subordination, 
which,  strictly  taken,  excluded  such  a  mode  of  conception. 
And  this  result,  to  which  Origen's  principle  led,  he  is  said 
actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation  with  the  Valen- 
tinian  Candidus,  in  which  be  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
emanalifm.  He  affirmed  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a 
natural  necessity  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  creation,  we  must  suppose  an  act 
flowing  from  the  divine  will ;  but,  in  asserting  thb  view,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  have  excluded  all  temporal  successdrai 
of  the  dififerent  momenta.^    From  this  view  of  the  subject 


tnm  esse  «el  natum  (the  latter  be  surely  could  not  have  denied  eicept 
•o  far  IS  it  was  too  sensuously  coDceived),  ue  Dens  Pater  dividatur  la 
partes,  sed  dicit  snblimem  et  eicellentiuimam  ereamraoi  volaatate  eisti- 
tiise.  Patris,  sicat  et  cmtecas  crcaturaa  Hiemnym.  T.  IJ.  cinitra.  Eufia. 
ed  Vallarsi,  T.  II.  p,  I.  p.  512.  VeneL  1767,  or  ed.  Martianay,  T.  IV,  £ 
413.    We  confess  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  this  ii  not  to  be 
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Orignt  was  also  gtrongly  averse  to  the  notion  of  a  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  essence  of  the  Father  (ycVnjoic  'ck 
rqc  ovo-iac),  inoBiauch  as  such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to 
1^  to  the  Bui^toeition  of  a  natural  necessity  to  which  the 
divine  essence  was  sabjected  —  a  sensuously  conceived  emana- 
tion, a  division  of  the  divine  eEsence.* 

In  conformity  with  the  ideas  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
Origen  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  abso- 
Inte  exaltation  and  superiority  of  God  the  Father,  so  &r  as 
his  essence  is  concerned,  above  every  other  existence  ;  aa  in- 
deed, even  as  a  Platonist,  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  the 
highest  ov  as  admittii^  of  comparision  with  nothing  that  exists, 
and  exalted  in  its  essence  even  above  the  voas  itself.  It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  a  den^tion  from  the  digni^  of 
the  first  and  supreme  esaence  to  suppose  an  equality  of  es- 
sence or  unity  between  him  and  any  other  beiog  whatever, 
not  excepting'  e\ea  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other 
existences,  even  in  the  h^h^  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world,  so 
high  and  yet  higher  is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  them.f 
This  distinctioii  between  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  of  the  Father  ^  was  still  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  his 
opposition  to  Origen  and  the  Monarchians.  As  the  latter,  toge- 
ther with  the  distinctkwi  of  substance,  denied  also  tiiat  of  the 
person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment, 
on  account  of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philo- 

relied  on  implicitlj ;  for  it  is  nncsrtain  with  whM  degree  of  cmre  the 
Dotei  of  (his  disputation  were  taken  down.  Many  eapreraiona  which  are 
here  ascribed  to  Origen  do  not  agree  with  Mb  mode  of  thiakiiig  or  style 
of  langaage.  The  definition  above  given,  howeier,  as  mnet  be  evident, 
is  well  topported  by  Origeo's  system ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
wonld  have  been  led  to  state  this  in  so  express  terms  only  when  driven 
to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  a  seniuou*  emnation-tfaeor;,  or  of 
natural  necessity. 

*  Against  those  who  erroneonsly  explained  the  passage,  John  viii. 
44.  as  referring  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  in  Joann.  T. 
XX.  s.  16  :  "AK3.I-  ti  ri-  l^;>S>i  iri  3in,  inyiixtTi  liiTi  rm   )>i7'ir»i^iii 

rir    w'l^   (i'nil^  fuavfiinB  »i  Xilrnrn    -rti   iir!f,  f  w{«nw    iT^i,  i>'}.^n 

t  In  Joann.  77X111,6.25. 

X  The  doctrine  of  a  irifiTnt  ni  tiirm,  in  the  dispnte   against  the 
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sophical  system  of  Christianity,  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Ix^os.  Sometimes, 
in  this  controversy,  he  dikinguiehes  between  aniti/  of  substance 
and  personal  ilnity,  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  con- 
cerned him  to  controvert  the  latter,*  And  tiiis  certainly  was 
the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to  him  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  tliat  many  of  the  &thera  who  contended 
for  a  persoTia!  distinction  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a 
unit^  of  substance.  But,  according  to  the  internal  connection  of 
his  own  system,  both  fell  together  ;  wherever  he  spoke,  there- 
fore, from  the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  eriponf^  rqc  ouiriac  and  the  Ircportjt  r^c 
vwoaraaeuit  or  rov  inroKctfiiyov.f 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  ajid  not  to  the  Son, 
And  from  this  we  are  able  to  see  what  a  strong  practicaJ  in- 
terest the  Patripassians  (whom  Origen  accused  of  knowing 
only  the  Son,  without  being  able  to  elevate  themselvea  to  the 
Father)  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
Btill,  even  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  philosophical  system  of 
Christian  ideas,  Christ  was  to  Origen  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  as  he  expressed  it  with  full  conviction.  He  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth ;  no 
other  spring  of  divine  life  for  all  creatures  but  Him :  He  was 
the  mirror,  through  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  all 
who  were  like  them,  saw  God.  J  He  says  that  the  Gnostics  may 
be  allowed  to  be  right  in  a  certain  sense,  when  they  affirm  that 
the  Father  was  first  revealed  by  Christ.  Until  then  men  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Him  as  tlieir  Father  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
spirit  of  adoption  which  they  received  from  Him  they  were 
first  enabled  fo  address  God  as  their  Father.§  Christ  was  to 
Him  the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Christians  derive  their 


*  In  Joann.  T.  X.  agaioEt  thoee  who  said  "Ei,  ti 
i  Id  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  S.     De  orat  c.  15:  Km'  iun'» 


I  In 


Joann.  T.  XIX.  b.  1.  vol.  VI,  f.  286,  ed.  de  la  Eue;  T,  II.  p. 
ed.  LommBtKcb. 
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communion  with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  constantly  refer 
their  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and  tbroi^h 
whom  they  should  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.     He  says. 

Why  may  we  not,  in  the  sense  of  Him  who  said,  'Wherefore 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God,'  also  say, '  Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray 
to  the  Father  alone,  to  whom  I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from 
the  holy  scriptures,  you  are  uot  to  pray  to  the  H^h  Priest 
ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to  him  who  has  received  it 
from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Intercessor ;  but 
you  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest  and  the  Intercessor, 
through  Him  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infirmities,  having 
been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  without  sin.  Leam,  then,  what  a  giii  you  have  received 
from  my  Father,  when,  by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  adoption,  that  ye  might  be  called  sons  of 
God,  and  my  own  brethren."* 

We  have  already  remarked  tliat  Origen  unfolded  and  ma- 
tured his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the 
two  classes  of  the  Monarchians ;  and  the  systematic  founda- 
tion which  he  gave  to  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
on  the  other  hand  a  reaction  from  the  Monarchian  party ;  for 
his  views,  as  must  appear  evident  frx>m  the  exhibition  of  his 
system,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scruples  they  enter- 
tained against  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos,  in  a  way 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  But  Monan^hianism,  in 
order  to  mainfaiu  itself,  now  assumed  a  new  shape.  Amid  the 
strifes  of  the  two  classes  there  arose  a  conciliatory  tendency.| 
It  proceeded  from  those  who  agreed  with  the  Monarchians  in 
contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subordinate 
Logos,  but  whose  Christian  zeal  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way 

•  Deoral.  c.  15.     ■ 

t  Id  opposition  to  Dr.  Baur,  who  denies  the  existence  of  any  snch 
third  class  of  Monarchians,  I  .matt  once  more  affirm  that  the  pliesomena 
presented  in  Ifaia  portion  of  hiGtorj  could  not  poseibly  be  underEtood 
without  the  suppositiOD  of  Each  a  conciliatory  tendency ;  and  that  BerjHos 
of  Bostra.  as  its  farerunner,  muEt  take  the  place  which  belongs  to  him, 
between  the  abare-nsnied  two  classes  of  the  Monarchiaus  and  Sabellius. 
I  add,  thai  neither  the  itricmres  of  Dr.  Dllmann,  inhisHalliscbenWeih- 
nachtEprograniiii,  v.  J.  1335.  in  the  Studien  and  Krltiken,  J.  1636,  Ites 
StQck,S.  1073,  nor  those  of  Dr.  Baur,  in  bis  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  are  of  such  force  as  to  induce  me  to  abandon  the  views 
which  I  have  long  held. 
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in  which  the  flrst  claaa  of  the  Monarcfaiatn  coatemplftted  Christ 
relatively  to  other  enlightened  teachers,  and  who  also  felt 
construned  toascribe  to  Him  a  specific  divine  nature,  but  who  at 
the  same  time,  aa  thar  reason  was  not  content  to  put  aside  all 
difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  incompreh^isibleness  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  have  f^t  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripassian  hy- 
pothesis of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accoid- 
ingly  a  new  theory  was  started  concerning  the  peison  of  Christ 
int«imediate  between  that  which  ascribed  to  Him  too  much 
Bad  that  which  conceded  to  Him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whole 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  Him,  but 
a  certain  efflux  from  the  divine  essence ;  and  a  certain  in- 
flux of  the  same  into  human  nature  was  what  constituted 
the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal 
(^pearance,  but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that  be  first  sub- 
sUted  as  a  distinct  person  b^de  the  Father.  This  personality 
resulted  from  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power.  And  here 
we  mnst  not  suppose,  as  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  taught, 
a  distinct  human  person,  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  fnMn 
tbe  beginning  under  a  special  divine  influence ;  but  this  per- 
sonality was  itself  something  specifically  divine,  produced  by  a 
new  creative  communication  of  God  to  hmnan  nature,  by  a 
onking  as  it  were  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  limits  of  the 
latter.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united 
together ;  hence  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emana- 
tion were  in  this  period  still  widely  difiused ;  as,  even  in  the 
church's  way  of  apprehending'  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
the  doctrine  of  a  reasmiable  human  soul  in  Christ  was  still 
bat  imperfectly  unfolded  ^it  being  by  Origra,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  that  this  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  developed  in 
the  general  theolt^  of  the  Eastern  church) :  under  these  cir- 
ciuastances,  th^«fore,  a  tlieory  which  thus  substituted  the 
divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  His  own  essence, 
in  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the  easier 
admittance.  If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  process  whereby  tbe  doctrines  of  Christianity  became  un- 
folded before  the  cmisciousness  and  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
conflict  of  opposite  opinions  in  this  period,  we  sluill  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  thb  sort  came  to 
be  formed. 
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It  belongs  also  to  the  peculituity  of  this  new  modificatkm 
of  Monarchujusm,  th&t  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a 
being  in  the  divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  tempo- 
ral appeaisnce.  Cert^nly  they  who  expressed  themselves 
thtu  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
relation  of  God's  universal  plfto  to  everything  that  appeare 
in  the  succession  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  pro- 
minently  insisted  <mi  this  point  in  reference  to  Christ's  manifes- 
tation in  particular,  they  mast  have  CMinected  therewith  some 
peculiar  meaning.  "VTithout  donbt  they  meant  to  mark  thereby 
the  importance  which  the  manifestation  of  Christ  held  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  as  being  the 
end  and  central  point  of  all ;  and  also  to  mark  the  necessity  of 
snch  manifestation,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  the  divine 
ideas.  And  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  essence  and  tbe  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  they  might 
certainly  ascribe  to  it  this  significancy.  To  this,  then,  th«^ 
wonld  also  refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  whiiji 
speak  of  Christ's  being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal 
appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  position  of  this  sort  was 
Beryllos,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in 
his  times  as  one  of  the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church." 

■  3ee  Eoseb.  L  VL  c  30.  His  doctnia  ii  described  by  Bnsebiiu  in 
the  Mnnewhat  obicare  passage  in  L  VI.  c  33 :  Tn  ai^in  fiji  a-fH^mf mi 
>«-'  Tilat  tSitimt  wtfey^t^t  rft  tii  u'i  irSf^trm  trUn/t'tt.  In  tbe  JDter- 
n^Ution  of  these  vordj  I  must  agree,  on  one  point,  with  Baar,  sihI 
aiSfer  fi-onj  Scfaleiermacber,  in  his  well-known  dissertation  on  tbe  Monar- 
cliiSBB,  and  also  from  UUmann,  and  maintain  that  sif/juafii  certainly 
does  not  denote  a  dreimiseriptian  of  ti>e  divine  essence  ;  bnt  (as  1  have 
alreadj  explained,  and,  also,  as  I  bclicTe,proTetl,inlhe  first  edition  of  this 
work)  it  means,  In  tbe  scientific  language  of  Origen,  nothing  else  than 
a  personal,  iiitbTidniil  piietence,  as  contradistiDgQi^ed  jhim  a  barely 
ideal  existence,  or  a  mere  distinction  of  the  nndeittandlDg.  Cconpare, 
e.  g.,  IB  JoamL  T.  L  s.  12,  where  the  Jmi  xkt  Xki  wntytmifiii  is  opposed 
to  the  Cmi  barely  >«■'  i*h—.'  inf.  the  n'tMirnvrir.  The  words  then 
inplj  that  Christ,  before  fais  appearance  in  humanity,  had  no  self- 
si^antent,  personal  existence.  Tfans,  then,  at  this  time  he  conld  he  dif- 
fi9«ntfrom  tbe  Father  only  ht'  IriitMi,  or  have  only  an  ideal  being; 
This  naifa  the  rqipoaitioD  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatieal  Logos, 
and  also  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Patripassisns  ;  fbr,  accordLng  to  the  latter, 
dtcre  was  not  in  Christ,  eren  when  he  appeared  on  ttie  earth,  any 
HKt>  mmn'  lUmi  rifiwfiti  iiifa,  in  rdation  to  the  essence  of  the  Father. 
But  we  most  now  Ving  in  also  the  sectaid  part  of  tbe  description : 
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Xke  peculiar  modification  of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which 
he  presented   having  excited  controversy,  in  the  year  244 

^ifll  /m  SiStbtb  i1i'«'  ix'"<    '■'■^'    '/"^TiXiTiii.fiJ.BJ  airi  fiintr   tb>  iraT»»B.. 

Baur'a  explanation  of  Ihie  passage,  in  nhicli  he  profesees  to  adhere 
to  the  etjmolt^cal  utd  original  meaning  of  the  word  vi-itivtr^xi, 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  arbitrary  and  artificial.  According  to  tlie  use  of 
language  in  tbat  period,  and  according  to  tbe  context,  the  word  denotes 
certainly,  to  me,  the  ootioa  of  indireUing.  Now  GoCh  an  expression 
would  assert  too  much,  if  it  was  meant  to  denote  simply  a  certain  inioorA- 
ing  of  God  upon  a  buman  bciog  nnder  His  special  influence.  These 
words  would  rather  charsj^terize  tbe  Patrips&aian  view^  whieb,  however, 
we  cannot  suppose  to  be  here  meant,  on  acc^nnt  of  the  preceding  propo- 
sition. We  must,  then,  seelt  for  some  hypothesis  which  may  bold  the 
middle  place  between  tbe  two  views  above  mentioned.  -  And  this  is  tbe 
case  with  that  which  is  preseated  in  the  text.  Why  Ehenld  Eusebius 
waste  so  many  words,  If  he  meant  simply  to  attribute  loBeryllus  a  theory 
akin  to  that  of  the  Arlemonites  ?  He  wonld  doubtlesE  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  have  expressed  himself  with 
much  more  heat  and  acrimony.  1  must  therefore  decidedly  object  to 
Banr's  view,  according  to  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  any  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  BerylluB  and  that  of  the 
Arlemonites.  We  mnst  next  compare  what,  in  liis  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  Titus.  Origen  says  concerning  tbe  MonarchiauB,  which  had  a 
striking  resemblance  to  tbe  above-quoted  language  of  Eusebiue ;  it  has, 
however,  nnhappily,  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  I-aliu  version  of  Hufi- 
nus:  Qui  hominem  dicnnl  Dominum  Jesnm  pnecognitum  et  pnedestina- 
tum,  qni  ante  adventum  oamalem  substantial  iter  et  proprie  nou  exstiterit 
aed  qnod  homo  nalus  Patris  solam  in  se  babuerit  Deitatem.  True,  one 
might  suppose,  since  tbe  others  whom  he  describes  in  tbe  second  member 
of  the  sentence  are  Patripassians.  (see  the  passages  cited  above,  p.  299, 
note  t,)  that  the  same  class  of  Monarchians  are  here  meant  as  in  the 
s  quoted  above  (p.  292,  note  i.  beginning  at  line  7) ;  but,  oa 
er  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  tbat  Origen's  words  denote  higher 
'S  of  tbe  divine  element  in  Christ  than  we  can  attribute  to  the  first 
class  of  Manarchians,  and  that  Origen  wonld  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself  more  strongly  against  these,  and  also  tbat  be  bad  already  spoken 
before  of  thoEe  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  taere  bur,  and  therefore  voold 
not  have  repeated  it.  We  find  in  these  words,  then,  a  couErmadon  of 
our  views.  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  tbat  Beryll  did  not  admit  a, 
human  sonl  in  Christ,  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not  warranted  in  connecting  here  with  tbe 
report  of  Socrates  (III.  c  7)  that  the  synod  convened  against  Beryll 
settled  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  in  ChriiL  A  doctrine  SD 
determined  always  leads  ns  to  infer  its  opposite  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  distinctl  V  brought  out.  And  since,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing tbe  htmian  sonl  of  Christ,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  probable 
that  both  were  nnited  also  in  his  polemical  laboara.  Thus  we  mnK 
reckon  Beryll  with  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  Ir  virr'  SiritBtni. 
Orig.  in  Matlh.  T.  XVI,  s.  8. 
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a  synod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. The  great  Or^n,  then  residing  at  Ceesarea  Stratonis, 
in  Palestine,  was  invited  to  be  present  as  the  most  important 
advocate  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  disputed 
with  Beryll  at  great  length,  and,  probably  by  his  intellectual 
superiority,  ai^:umentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True  we  here  follow 
the  account  of  Eusebius,  one  of  Origen'a  enthusiastic  friends ; 
and,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  documents  from  wliich 
Eusebius  drew  his  account,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  unbiassed 
and  independent  judgment  of  our  own.  Tet  we  should  give 
due  weight  to  the  fact  that  at  this  period,  when  as  yet  there 
was  no  religion  tiot  church  of  the  state,  there  existed  no 
earthly  power  which  could  force  Beryllus  to  recant ;  though 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  body  had  great — indeed  too 
great — power  over  liie  churches.  But  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  by  the  weight  of  num- 
bers, they  needed  not  to  have  called  to  their  aid  a  presbyter 
who  was  not  only  an  exile,  but  also  labouring  under  the  chaise 
of  heresy,  and  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Nor 
was  Origen  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm 
another  by  the  weight  of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect. 

Indeed  it  is  men  of  the  Alexandrian  schotrf  alone  who  fur- 
nish us  the  rare  example  of  theological  conferences  which, 
instead  of  resulting  in  still  greater  divisions,  lead  to  a  union  of 
feelings.  Such  was  the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to 
the  mere  letter,  and  who  knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,*  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from 
him.  We  have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this  ;  yet  the  account 
of  Jerome  is  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebiua. 

If  the  intermediate  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to 
yield  under  the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon 
observe  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  still 
more  systematic  fWm.  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais,  in  Fentapolis 
of  Africa,  who  proceeded  still  fitrther  in  the  path  opened  out 
by  Beryllus,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  original  and  pro- 

'  De  Tip,  illiistr.  c.  60. 
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found  thinks  among  the  MontLTchians.  Unhapptljr  tre  have 
only  a  few  fragmoits  of  his  system,  from  which  when  we 
seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  not  a  little  will  ever  remain 
doubtful  or  otMCure.  Since  Schluermacher's  profound  dissela- 
tjon  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that 
Sabellius,  in  one  respect  especially,  indicates  an  important 
advance  in  the  develoi»nent  of  the  Monarchian  theory. 
While,  for  instance,  the  early  MtHtarchian  tendencies  agreed 
with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Logos  in  this  respect,  that 
they  considered  the  name  of  Giod  the  Father  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  primal  divine  essence,  but  all  besides  to  be  deriva- 
tory,  Sabdlius,  on  the'other  hand,  referred  all  the  three 
names  of  the  Trinity  to  relations  wholly  codrdinate.  The 
names  Father,  l/ygfyi,*  and  Holy  G-liost,  would,  according  to 
him,  be  in  like  manner  dengnations  of  three  different  phases, 
under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All  the  three 
were  joined  together  in  order  to  designate,  in  a  manner  which 
exhausted  the  whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
There  would  thus  be  a  general  antithesis  between  the  Abso- 
lute, the  essence  of  God  in  himself^  the  /lovoc.  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pure  designation  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  ov ; 
and  the  Trinity,  by  which  would  be  denoted  the  different  rela- 
tions of  the  self-evolving  uofdc  to  the  creation.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  several  sayings  of  Sabellius,  from  which  one  might  infer 
that  he  distinguished  God  the  Father,  as  we]]  as  the  Lc^os  and 
the  Holy  Ghott,  from  the  [lovat;  in  itself ;  as,  for  instance,  whm 
he  taught  that  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Trinity-t 
But  in  other  places  he  clearly  identified  the  Father  with  the 
fiofat,  and  considered  him  as  the  fundamental  divine  subject, 
which,  when  hidden  within  himself,  was  the  pure  Mono*  (the 
oi'),  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded  his  essence  to  a 
Trinity,   as  he   expressly   says,    "  The  Father  remains  the 

•  Or,  SMording  to  Baur's  Tieir,  "  Siai." 

t  'H  /u^i  I'i.nTK.Sirm  yiyn  Tfiai.  Atluuiss.  orat  IV.  c.  Arian.  a  13. 
We  ma;  eepeciall;  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  occurred  even  to 
Athanssius,  whetlier  SsbelUus  did  not  distingiush  the  fu^ii  from  the 
Father.       'Eith  ii  /tii  n  Xi^i^ini   rsj'  an-f  /i-ttii  £XA>  ri  im   riifil  th 


taiias,  iu  this  place,  is  oalj  aimiuE  to  show  Sabelliu«  that,  conceive  of  the 

matter  as  he  might,  he  mast  stitf  find  that  he  fell  into  absurdities,  we 

' "        "    '      ■  '     ■  •>  ■    ■        iitioiiof  consequencer  "~ 
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same,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit."*  It  is  thi« 
only  that  distiogiuEheg  Sabellius  from  the  other  Monarchians 
— he  received  the  whole  Trinity,  and,  with  the  rest,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  his  Monarchian  theory. 

Sabellius  endeavoured  to  illustiate,  by  various  ctHnparisons, 
the  way  in  which  the  oik  divine  essence  comes  to  be  called  by 
different  nunes,  acoording  to  the  different  relations  or  modes 
of  activity  into  which  it  enters.  What  the  Apostle  St.  Faul 
says  of  the  relation  of  the  many  operations  uid  gifts  to  the 
one  Spirit,  who,  abiding  in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself  not* 
withstanding  in  tliese  manifold  forms,  was  by  Sabellius  trans- 
ferred to  the  self-evolution  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.f 
That  which  is  in  itself,  and  cwtinues  to  be,  one  in  its 
manifestation,  presails  itself  as  threefold.  He  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  suu  in  these 
words: — "As  iu  the  sun  we  may  distinguish  its  proper 
substance,^  its  round  shape,  and  its  power  of  communicating 
warmth  and  light,  so  may  we  distinguish  in  God  his  proper 
self-subsisteut  essence,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Logos, 
and  the  power  of  liie  Holy  Spirit,  in  difiueing  the  warmth  ami 
glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of  believers.  §  Adopting  the 
language  of  the  church  as  to  "  three  persons  "  (tres  personse, 
rpla  wpoaaira),  he  took  it  in  quite  a  difTerent  sense — to  denote 
diiferent  parts  or  personifications,  which  the  one  divine  essence 


orat.  IV.  B.  25.  I  do  not  see  witli  wliat  propriety  it  can  be  asserted  that 
here  Athauaeiui  hai  not  allowed  Sabellius  to  nee  his  own  Isngnage.  but 
hag  imputed  to  him  a,  mode  of  expression  to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
Ereii  vivos  Sabellius  designates  the  Father  as  one  of  the  rjarBm,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  as  some  have  asserted,  thatheconldnot  hare  employed 
tbiE  name  also  to  designate  the  ^iisf .  The  same  name  which  deaignates 
the  £•  in  itself  eerres  aUo  to  dietiiigaish  it  from  the  diSerent  phases  of 
it«  eelf-manifestatioa  and  celf-commuDicatiou.  In  its  relation  to  the 
II  nnder  which  God  is  conceived,  the  one  which  designates 
y  God's  essence  in  itself  is  also  the  name  of  a  particular  brlrain, 
il  from  the  others.  When  God  speaks  as  the  sir,  this  too  ii  a 
Tf><rwrn,iii  which  be  presents  himself. 

i  airi,  UT,,  irXoTc^iraVji  i.'c  ■.»>  xJ  ruS/ai.    AlbanSB.  oraL  IV.  s.  25. 

t  The  •'.,  (he  ,H,i,. 

§  Epiphau.  lueres.  62.  I  leave  it  imdetennined  whether  Sabellins 
made  use  oftheillnstralionoflhefricAirfmitrof  man'snatore — bodj.soul, 
and  spirit.    It  seems  to  me  unlike  his  nsnal  snbtle  manner. 
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assumed  accorcling  to  varying  circumstances  and  occasions. 
According  as  God  was  to  be  represented  as  actins;  in  this  or 
that  particular  way,  so,  he  argued,  would  the  same  one  subject 
be  introduced  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  under  different  personi- 
fications,* as  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.t 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine 
Essfflice,  proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  solitary,  abso- 
lute beinft,  is  the  ground  and  principle  of  the  whole  creation. 
The  self-declaring  of  the  Supreme  Being— the  oy  becoming 
L<^osf — is  the  ground  of  all  ejcistcnce.     Hence,  says  Sabel- 

*  It  it  pluD  from  Sabellios's  language  that  this  was  the  onlf  seose 
that  he  aluched  to  the  term  rflrt^i^.  The  word,  tiowever,  hag  Mme- 
timeE  befn  taken  in  the  liguificalion  of  ''  conntenaDCe,"  and  in  this 
Ben^  applied  to  ezpluQ  the  ideai  of  Sabellins  ;  bnl  1  miiat  object  10  this 
as  arbitrary  and  unwarranted. 

IsutS,  iriflTiSiwi.  ^mit,  'itKt  riiTiu  ■&»(  ^  rju  <ra(fwrav,  m  H  rii,  iilf 
<fH-riUitl,  iSy  !i  ri  nu  miD/'iTiM  ^•Si'irSu  ir^innriro.    Ba^l.  ep.  3 1 4,  a.  3. 

»,Xw9«.  Ep.  235,  a.  6.  Tit  •iriiSii,  !«  r^  UitufJiy  Iitm,  itf),  -ri, 
itflTTvn  rtt^tt^iWrtit^t  Xt*-'*^  ^iTi^w{p«'/il»r,  nt  fAA¥  iff  trATI^^  *ui  31  wf 
»;»,  >»  it  T>  B7.g<  miS/i^  imi-iyttSiu.     Ep.  £10. 

I  We  mav  here  notice  the  theory  of  Dr.  Banr.  He  maintains  that 
SabellinE  did  Dot  consider  the  X<o^os  to  constitnle  one  of  the  rfimra  of 
die  Triadt  but  conceived  this  notion  as  holdiog  an  alii^tber  difi^reot 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  The  Logoe,  according  to  Banr,  would  only 
denote  what  stood  opposed  to  the  pore  beioK  of  deity  in  itself — the  prio- 
dple  which  snpporKd  and  muntained  (his  bni^  in  the  form  of  au 
actual,  concrete  existence.  It  is  first  of  all  and  only  in  this  divine 
being,  when  become  an  actoal,  concrete  existence,  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoat  constitute  three  coordinate  designations,  exhausting  the 
whole  sphere  of  this  being,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  momenta,  w 
periods  of  the  universe,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence,  again, 
they  would  not  subsist  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  after  the  other ;  so 
fliat,  when  the  rt/ranr  of  the  Son  made  its  appearance  in  Christ,  the 
*(/»«■»  of  the  Father,  which  belonged  to  the  Old-Tealameut  period, 
would  disappear;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Son  when  the  latter  disappeared.  But  I  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  this  ingenioos  combination  correctly  represents  the  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  wonld  be  qnite  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the 
opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  in  this  period  to  suppose  that  the  notion 
of  the  Logos  was  thought  to  be  indep^dent  of  that  of  the  Father,  and 
even  prior  to  it.  Ana  in  the  langnage  of  Sabellioe  himself  all  those 
expressions  relating  to  a  yinfi,  a  x(t^ii.yui  of  the  Logos,  refer,  without 
doubt,  to  the  presupposed  notion  of  the  Father.  Banr  appeals,  it  is 
true,  to  the  words  of  Sal>ellins  already  cited  (in  note  f],  where  a 
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liu8,  "  God  ailent,  is  inactiTe — but  speakiog,  is  active."'  But 
especially  in  the  huaun  soul  did  he  recx^ise  a  symbol 
of  the  diviae  Logos.  So  Fhilo  mtuataioed  that  no  created 
existence  can  resemble  the  or,  but  that  the  BOol  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then,  of  the 
soul's  existence  was,  that  God  broke  silence — the  6y  became 
Lc^os,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him — 
beeat  the  Logos  irom  himself.  Hence  Sabellius  could  say,  in 
reference  to  mankind,  "  To  the  end  that  we  might  be  created, 
the  Logos  came  forth  from  God  (or  was  begotten)  ;  and,  because 
he  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist. "f 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true 
destination,  which  was  to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine 
Logos,  it  became  necessary  for  the  archetypal  Logos  himself 
to  descend  into  human  nature  in  order  to  realize  and  perfect 
the  image  of  God  in  humanity,  and  to  redeem  the  soub  which 
are  akin  to  him.  In  his  views  as  to  the  paaon  of  Christ 
Sabellius  coincides  with  Beryllus.  The  remarks  we  made  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter  apply  also  to  that  of  the  former. 
It  is  in  Christ  that  the  Iiogce  was  first  hypostatized,  but  only  in 

liaxiytrSsi  IB  attributed  aa  well  to  the  Falber,  u  anch,  ai  to  the  other 
rfirafxs,  and  a  represented  m  conuaoD  to  all  the  three  rgirawx.  But 
manifeitly  this  IwUvirSm  his  no  refisrence  to  the  proper  notion  of  the 
Logos.  The  author  in  that  pkssace  is  trettiiig  nmpljr  of  the  different 
parts  or  personilics^ns  under  whieh  the  same  divine  snb)eot  is  intro- 
dnced  in  the  sacred  scriptara,  ipeskuig  lometiines  as  the  Father,  Bome- 
times  BJ  the  Son  (which  here  indeed  il  not,  in  the  sense  of  Sabellius, 
identified  with  the  Logos  absoltttelj),  and  lometiiaes  as  the  Hoi;  Spirit 
The  Logos,  therefore,  may  weil  be  regarded  as  one  of  Che  three  rfirairg. 
Again,  according  to  the  schAne  of  Sabellin*.  the  transitioD  from  the 
Honad  to  the  Triad  begins  with  the  wXtri^irBn  of  the  h.  Bat  the 
wXariafBai  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  generation  of  the  Logos. 
At  this  point,  then,  a  separatioo  into  the  several  nfitinrm  must  be  already 
supposed.  And  if  the  notion  of  the  Logos  wai  intended  to  designate  tlie 
oniyersal  sphere  to  which  all  the  three  rfirinra  belong,  there  would  be 
an  iocongrnity  in  oonceiviug  the  Logos  and  the  Son  as  correhitive 
notions,  and  in  ascribing  the  incarnation  to  the  Logos  in  particnlar. 
*  Tn    Si«   wmrivrm   ul>   mniiiYum,  \a}.tiiTm   J)    Irxiu^-      Athsnai. 

orat  IV.  s.  11. 

Athanas.  orat  IV.  s.  25 ;  or,  a.'  A*S(  ytyimTa^  r^Si-iBn.  h.  c.  i.  1 1. 
The  words  would  give  another  sense,  if  we  chose  to  understand  them  aa 
rd^rring  to  the  wun  mr/nr,  and  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  Bat 
taking  them  as  they  read,  and  as  they  are  cited  by  Athananns,  the 
meaung  ascribed  to  them  above  mnit  he  regarded  as  the  most  natural. 
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K  transient  ibrm  of  manifestatioD.  The  divine  power  of  the 
IiOgoe  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body,  and  begat  by  this 
tqipTopriation  the  person  of  Christ.  We  may  conq»iie  this 
theory  of  S&bellius  with  the  doctrine  tai^ht  by  a  ckea  of 
Jewish  theolofiiaiiar'who  hold  that,  like  the  son  with  his  raye, 
so  Ood  caused  to  proceed  from  himself  and  then  irithdrew 
again  his  powerof  manifestation,  or  tJie  Ixf;o8;  in  other  wotds, 
that  the  An^^elophanies  and  Thet^hanies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  nothing -ebe  than  different  "transitory  ibnos  of  mani- 
festation of  this  one  power  of  God.'  In  a  similar  mamiflr 
Sabellius  conceived  of  the  Theq)hany  in  the  manifestation  of 
Chiiat  He  made  use  of  the  same  image:  God  caused  the 
power  of  the  L(^;ob  to  gu  fbr^  from  him  as  a  ray  from  the 
fiun,  and  thm  withdrew  it  agiun  into  himsetf.-f- 

When  Sabellius  expressed  himself  in  stiict  accordance  with 
his  system  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personally 
vendting  from  the  hypoetatizingof  theLogos.l  The  Ix^os  in 
himself  was  only  Lc^os ;  it  was  upon  his  hnmanisation  tluit  he 
lirst  became  the  Son  of  God.§  But  Uiough  it  was  the  original 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  that  the  term  Son  of  God  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  Logos  in  himself,  but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the 
adherents  of  this  system  (as  appears  fiwrn  the  quotations  of 
Athanasius),  explained  themselves  differently  on  this  point. 
Either,  they  said,  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  entered,  but 
not  the  Lo^os,  was  the  Son  of  God ;  ||  or,  both  taken  together, 
that  which  resulted  fiQja  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  Logoi  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  1"  or,  again,  the  Logos  itself, 
so  &r  as  it  was  hypostatixed  in  the  manner  described,  was 


Epiphan.  hEores.  62. 

I  It  ^ae  •omevbat  different,  «h£ii  (perhapE  bj  way  of  aceommodation 
to  the  church  lermioolog;),  speaking  of  a  generation  of  tiie  Logos,  be 
staled  him  the  Son  in  a  e«rtun  figoratiTe  and  impropeT  sense. 

nh'  Tfi  yif  nt  hri^iiisi  /^  Jki  viit,  JLMi  t^jiti  ^<i>-  im)  £rrit  i 
>,iyn  tifi,  tyitvn,  a*  it  r^rut  ti^  tim$  i  >^yu  tUt  yiyni,  >u  if 
wfinfn  vlii.     AthanaB.  orat.  IV.  B.  22. 
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styled  tiie  Son  of  Grod.  All  these  three  modes  of  expresnon 
might  doubtlesB  flow  out  of  one  system.  Again :  by  reason 
of  this  counectiou  of  ideaa,  it  might  too  be  siud,  the  Lc^^  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in 
reference  to  a  certain  relation:* 

It  follows  frcun  the  wh<Je  context  of  this  system  thatinit 
tlie  personality  of  Christ  could  not  be  xegarded  as  possessed 
of  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  manifesta- 
tion. The  ultimate  end  of  all  is  thus  fixed  by  Sibellius: 
the  Logos,  after  having  ccmducted  to  perfection  the  souls 
created  in  iiis  image,  was  to  return  to  his  original  being,  into 
oneneas  with  the  Father  t  —  the  rpiae  would  again  resolve 
itself  into  the  ^vtlc-J  Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
vhen  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate  end,  God  once 
more  resumes  into  Himself  the  power  of  the  Logos,  which  had 
been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence, 
and  thereupon  this  perstmal  existence  is  itself  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  now  arises,  whether  it  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Sabellius  that,  after  Clirist  had  acaHnplished  his 
work  on  the  earth,  .God,  upon  His  asoen^on  to  heaven,  forth- 
with reabsorbed  this  rsy  which  had  flowed  from  Himself  to 
constitute  the  personality  of  Christ.  The  manner  in  whidi 
Epiphanius  repieeaits  tl^  doctrine  eeons  to  &voiir  this  view. 
For  he  says  that,  according  to  this  theory,  after  the  Son  had 
accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind,  he  was  carried  up  again  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  l^ht 
flowing  from  the  sun  and  returning  to  it  again.§  The  com- 
parison of  this  statement  with  the  above-mentioned  doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  ■  Theophanies,  where  a 
nmilar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 
And  we  may  suppme  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this ; 
after  God  had  resumed  into  Himself  the  personilying  power  of 
the  L(w;os,  then  the  quickening  of  believers  distinctly  and 
individiolly  by  the  divine  power  in  the  form  of  the  Holy 

*  Kbt*  U-ikwi  (in  XiytrSiu  fit  Xtyn.     Athanss.  omt  IV.  B.  8. 
t  A/  li/iuif  ylyinanu,  nut  fuB'  ifm  i>iir;i;t;ii,  tw  ^  irmt  tit.     L.  & 
s.  13.  t  L.  c.  5.  3S. 

ir  T^  naBfiif  r&  rUl  tiittrafuat  nt  ilmyyiXiitnt  Mai  ftrntfiuf  rth  l>3^*n»j 
tuaX^ifSirrm  H  m!3„  il,  •ifMti,,  ii  uri  rI.'iu  n/LfSum  im-ntm,  ul  mito 
■I|  tJ(  JlXiff  irmi(tifuiriir. 
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Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  Ihe  former.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  that  Sabellius  appears  to  describe  tlie 
irlvota  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  the  Logtw  hod  assumed, 
as  gomething  permanent,  something  which  was  to  end  only 
whea  this  entire  xXarvir/io'c,  wher^iy  the  Monad  had  become 
Triad,  should  cease — when,  t.  e,,  the  purpose  which  the  whole 
was  to  subserve  had  been  attained* — we  are  disposed  rather  to 
conclude  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  person  of  Chridt  would 
only  cease  to  exist  with  this  final  consummation.  Although 
Epiphanius  enterl^ned  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have 
arisen  from  his  not  understanding;  exactly  the  true  sense  of 
what  Sabellius  had  said  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
redemption,  t  This  will  explain,  too,  how  Sabellius  could  join 
in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  such  as  believed  not  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ^  for  he  considered  all  the  three 
irpoauTca  as  continuing  until  that  final  consummation.  Bnt 
the  question  still  arises,  how,  if  Sabellius  defined  the  eyolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  he  could  apply  this  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  since,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  a  consequ«ice  of  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  the  hypostatized  Lc^os.  But  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  he  suppraed  a  certain  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  even  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  and  particularly 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  and  then  we  may 
perhaps  ascribe  to  him  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this  : 
The  ante-Christian  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit  which  is 
owing  to  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to 
that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  stricter 

*  ^i  Xf'"!  'XfifuSiinii'    Alhanu.  orat.  IV.  a.  35. 

f  After  this  Btatemaut  we  may  nnderstBiid  why  Dionyiins  of  Alex- 
andria (Enseb.  1.  VII.  c.  e)  accosed  SsbeUiiis  of  mstiy  bluphemiet 
agam«t  God  tbe  Father  (for  in  thb  light  such  an  eipremion  as  the 
txpansioa  of  the  divine  Monad  into  the  'Triad  mnBl  have  appeared  to  the 
OrigeniMi),  of  great  nnbelief  with  regard  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
logos  (inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon  it  only  ia  the  light  of  a  tnusitoTT 
jnanilieslation  of  the  divine  power),  and  of  great  inseowbilitj  (imirSiiriM) 
la  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (because  he  denied  hii  realin  and  objec- 
tiviCy,  and  had  represented  him  as  nothing  more  than  Bingle  tcwiutory 
emanations  of  divine  power). 

1  AccorJhig  to  AmoUi  oonflictus  cum  Serqiione.     Bibl.  patr.  Logd. 
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sense,  as  the  opention  of  the  Logos  in  itself,*  under  tHe  OM 
Testameat  dispeiwati<Hi,  holds  to  the  operation  of  the  Son  of 
God  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  We  may  here 
refer  to  the  remarks  we  lately  madef  concerning  thoee  who  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the 
apostles  were  inspired  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thus  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  posaees  also  an  historical 
significancy,  having  some  reference  to  the  succession  of  events. 
At  the  l^al  stage,  where  a  wide  gulf  divides  God  and  man- 
kind, God  reveals  Himself  as  the  Father.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  there  is  found  along  with  this  the  preparatory 
agency  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  which  opeTat«d  until  the 
JjogOB  hypostatized  himself  in  Christ  and  became  the  Son  of 
God;  and  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with 
humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  also  becomes  a  real,  individual, 
animating  principle  in  the  human  personalities  which  it  takes 
possestdon  of.f 

The  ultimate  end,  thai,  was  considered  by  Sabellins  to  be' 
the  restoration  of  the  original  unity — that  God,  as  the  abso- 
lutely one,  should  be  all  in  all ;  in  which  sense,  probably,  he 
inteipieted  the  words  in  1  Corinth,  xv.  28.  But,  in  this  case, 
what  were  his  views  respecting  the  continued  duration  of  the 
separate  created  existences  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  at  length 
all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Logos,  would  at  the  close  of  this  medistion 
return  back  into  God,  and  that  then  no  existence  would  any 
longer  subsist  beside  Him?  SincetbeChristianbelief  of  a  per- 
sonal andeteni^  life  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  might  conclude  that,  as 
Sabellius  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  a  mere  tnuisitory 
appearance,  he  must  have  held  similar  views  also  of  all  per- 
sonal existence.  And,  in  general,  he  who  has  not  felt  that  all 
personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  con  only  be  something 
subsisting  for  eternity  —  he  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 

*  "In  the  Old  Testament,"  laid  Sabelliue,  "no  mentioD  is  made  of 
the  Son  of  God,  bnt  oalj  of  the  Logoa  "  (fik  I'fqrditi  (•  r^  nJUu^  rw} 
vltii,  ilxxil  rif'i  }.iyaii),  AtliBDas.  orat  IV.  s.  S3,  which  perhaps  iroold 
lead  OS  also  to  presume  a  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  explaming  paseagM 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

t  P.  300,  note  f,  nnd  the  passage  there  quoted  from  Origen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  Ulns. 

I  See  Theodoret.  fkb.  beerel.  II.  &  9. 
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r^isid  any  perBomil  ezut«9)ce,  and  eapeoudly  the  moet  p»fect 
of  all,  as  nothing  more  than  an  ephoneial  appearance,  will 
soon  come  to  conclude  the  same  of  all  personal  exiatenee. 
The  pantheiatjc  element  which  lies  under  aueh  a  mode  of 
(^prehension  may  easily  push  him  further.  Athaoaaus  *  saw 
that  these  ooniequences  would  follow  trom  the  mtAfssa  of 
Sabellius.  But  as  Athanasius  himself,  thot^h  the  waim 
oifK>nent  of  this  sjnstem,  only  signalizes  thb  aa  a  consequence 
flowing  from  it,  and  does  not  by  aoy  meana  cha^e  it  upon 
Sabellius  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him,  we  should 
be  &r  leea  warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  such  a  panthnstic 
d^iial  of  immortality,  which  aasuredly  would  have  beoi 
BGverely  reproved  by  his  Christian  cont^^^raiies.  However, 
this,  the  first  shaping  of  Monarchianism,  which  was  at  least  in 
some  d^ree  ^n  to  the  pantheistic  tendency,  remains  at  all 
events  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

It  is  true  we  need  no  outward  cause  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  syston,  springii^  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so 
^eculative  as  we  most  suppose  that  of  Sabdlius  to  have  been. 
But  since  this  system  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Alesandnan-Jewish  theol<^;y,  the  statemait  of  £piphft- 
niuB  that  Sabellius  bcarowed  his  system  from  aa  ^lociyphal 
gospel  derived  from  the  same  locality  (the  AayytKutv  car' 
Aiyvjrriovtt)  deserves  examination. 

In  this  gospel  Christ  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his- 
disdples,  aa  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  wisdom,  some  similar 
notions  on  the  relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad : — "  If  the 
multitude,  who  cannot  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  hiriiest, 
simple  unity,  hold  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  different  divine  beings,  they  should  be  laug^^  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but  one, 
being  only  three  different  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  same 
divine  esBMice."}  Moreover,  the  doctrine  alcin  to  the  panth^stio 

IV.  S.  35.      UmXai,,/i,^r4i   tu   >.iy,i,,   .i^'   i^bi  '   »-•'»(■      L.  C.  B.  3.>>. 

t  Exhibition  of  the  s^pel .  biEtory  nccordmg  to  the  Egyptian  (the 
Alexandrian)  tradition. 

X  Epiphan.  bams.  62.     Concerning  this  gospel :  'Ei>  art^  yaf  nX>,i 

•ilr£  JiiX,;.T.r  r<r«  ^9»t«.-,,  ri.  »««  iW  wMrifn,  W.  mirif  Jw  i-i'i., 
ri,    mirir    iTiat    iyin    riiiyui.      FoF  eit^siuttitm  «e  may  refgr  to  the 
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douant  of  SabeUinuinn,  Tu.  that  all  coutiariatiea  will  be  fin^y 
reaolved  into  unity,  Beems  to  have  been  set  forth  ia  thia 
go^»el;  for  to  the  question  of  Salome,  when  his  kingdom 
fthould  come,  Chrirt  replies^  "  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
outer  as  the  inner,  and  the  male  with  the  female ;  yihea  there 
shall  be  no  male  tmd  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabelliua  we  see  Monarciuanism  levived  in 
an  opponte  foim  by  Paui  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antiooh. 
With  the  single  exception  that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
L(^o«,  though  modified  in  acooid&nce  with  hU  own  ^stmn, 
he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Artemonitee,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  usually  compared 
by  ancient  writen.*  But  it  ia  worth  wiiile  to  notice  the 
contrast  which  these  two  {onns-  of  Monarchianiun  (resulting 
out  of  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this 
period)  present  to  each  other,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  hut 
also  to  the  whole  intellectual,  tendency  on  which  they  wtae 
severally  founded.  While  in  Sabellianism  the  human  and 
peraonal  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  chiefly  od  the  humaa 
personality  of  Christ,  while  it  regards  the  Divine  only  a» 
something whiohsuperrenesfrom. without.  S^Mllianism indeed 

passage  in  Phjlo,  de  Abrabamo,  f.  3S7,  where  it  is  said  that  tbe  n,  from 
which  proceed  the  two  highest  luni^u,  the  rtntin,  and  the  giviX'ii^, 
appears  as  aie  or  as  Uutrfold  aeooiding  to  the  difiermt  poaitjons  at 
which  tha  aonli  that  ai^  more  or  Itm  purified  Maud.  If  die  aonl  hu 
risen  above  the  reTetation  of  God  in  the  creation,  to  tbe  intellectual 
iutnitioa  of  the  ■>,  then  for  that  soul  the  Trinity  rises  to  Unit; — the  soul 
beholds  oRs  light,  from  wbich  prooeed,  as  it  were,  two  Bbadoira;  it  sees 
God's  essence,  and  also  those  tiro  modes  of  operation  (marely  shadows) 
which  fall  off  from  bis  transcendent  light.  T;in>  f»wi«  i«'[  vruii- 
/litn  nurmX^iliiwii,  riS  /ill  ii  •n-w,  «>  V  SXXta  Wi,  ii  ti  irtuymfy- 
fUim  ixi  rtinti-  rxmw.  Next :  TlM(ix'i  *!>  Jcrinf  Imtiif  nri  /mt  )h'(, 
rin  II  T(irn  faimriai',  iuf  ^>,  irmi  litftil  xn^mfStutm  n  •t'irxM  ■■)  f"l 
/titr?  tk  irliiSfi  »>  x^jSjiwi  iMi  ul  tw  ytlrnm  /titili  iviiu  infirm 
etX.  There  is  also  a  striking  cesembluice  betwiiea  Sabeiliiu^  mode  of 
ezpiBGSion  and  that  which  belongs  to  tbe  Clementiiies,  a  work  which 
pnioeeded  from  soma  Jewish-ChnstiaD  Tbeosophiit.    Cleinentiii.  H.  16, 

*  Baar,  who  attacks  me  on  acaiimt  of  this  assertion,  coutribates, 
however,  bv  his  own  rapresentafioo  of  ihe  matter,  wbich  he  iutopMes 
apart  from  nis  own  remarks,  to  coofirm  the  same  view. 
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t«ided  towards  a  Panthdam  which  confounded  God  with  the 
-world,  hut  in  the  theory  of  Paul  we  diacem  a  deistic  tendency 
which  fises  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creation — 
which  admits  of  no  community  of  eesence  and  of  life  between 
God  and  humanity. 

The  Logos — BO  Paul  of  Samo^ata  taught — is  in  God  n 
else  than  reaaon  in  man,* — the  Spirit  in  relation  to  God  ia  m 
ply  what  the  spirit  is  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  controverted 
tl^  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so  too  he  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of 
an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human  nature.  '  He  would  only 
concede  that  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated 
in  Christ  in  such  luanuer  as  it  did  in  no  one  tlse.t  To 
the  way  in  which  Christ  developed  himself,  as  man,  under  the 
divine  influence,!  is  to  be  attributed  the  &ct  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  God  that  preceded  him. 
He  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God  simply  because  he  was,  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before  him  had  been,  as 
organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  revealed  itself  through  him. 
Paul  of  Samosata  is  said  to  have  employed  the  expresnon, 
"Jeans  Christ,  who  comes  from  below"  ('IijiroCc  Xpin-oc 
KaTu&fv),  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did  not  aasumes 
human  body,  but  that  Christ,  as  man,  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union  with  God  by  means  ot 
such  an  illumination  from  the  divine  reason ;  §  as,  indeed,  for 
the  same  reason,  Paul  afRrmed  that  the  divine  Logos,  having 
come  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to  Christ,  rose  again  to 
the  Father.  |{  Although  by  this  theory  Christ  was  r^arded  as 
a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  phraseolt^  of  scripture 

'  "Otmf  I>  liiSpiiTH  MMftlf  I  ituf  Xj-yt.     EpiphaniuB,  fasres.  67. 

f*'Eyiiz>i»i  il  nurf  T^r  rifi'sT,  it  h  aiihti  JX^.  He  taught  li  ni}'}1- 
yi>w9«  Tf  ifSftrrlr^  ■rii,  i.f'"  <m<^n,  iXiJi  >•"  n^inr^  Paul's 
worde,  as  cited  iu  LeontSua  Byzantiu.  c  Nert.  et  Eortchen ;  which  -work, 
till  lately,  h&d  been  knovti  only  in  the  Latin  trausktioD ;  but  the  frac- 
ment  of  Psal,  !□  tbe  origioal  Greek,  has  beea  pabliBhed  from  the 
munucript  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  in  Eriicb's  DiBsertation, 
de  erroribos  Paali  SamoMt.    Lips.  1745,  p.  S3. 

X  1  agree  witb  Baor  cm  thie  p<niil,  viz.  that  there  is  no  satiBbctor? 
evidence  for  supposing  that  Paol  of  Samosata  denied  the  supenialnra) 
birth  of  Christ. 
I    §  See  the  Eynodal  letter  in  EoBeb.  1.  VD.  c.  SO. 

I  'EkSii  i  Xiytf  Infynn  ul  fuiu  ■■>  JinXltl  ■■(«(  rit  wmwipt,  Q 
E^iphanioE. 
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and  the  church,  seems  to  have  called  liim  God  in  some  impro< 
per  Besae,  not  exactly  defined.  However,  he  here  employed  the 
aatitheeiB  that  Christ  was  not  God  by  his  nature,  but  became 
so  by  progregeiye  development.*  If  his  language  was  strictly 
consistent  with  his  system,  he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of 
God  to  Christ  alone — the  man  thus  preeminently  distinguished 
by  God ;  and  he  therefore  invariably  and  strongly  maintained 
that  Christ,  as  such,  did  not  exist  before  His  nativity ;  that,  when 
'  a  being  with  God  before  all  time  is  ascribed  to  Him,  tbis  must 
be  understood  as  relating  only  to  an  ideal  existence  in  the 
divine  reason — in  the  divine  predestination  .f  Hence,  when 
his  opponents,  judging  from  the  connection  of  ideas  in  their 
own  mind  rather  thaa  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two  Sons 
of  Grod,  be  could  confidently  reply  that  he  knew  only  of  one 
Son  of  God.  }  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terminoli^  of  the 


s  ^de  Svnodis,  c.  4)  reppeseuli  the  doctrine  of  (he 
Samaeatiana  conoenuog  Cbrist ;  "rr«;i>  airir  /tirl  'rjt  (•■tS^rwi  U 
rpHwii  TtBurtiHtBiii  aMr.  ThcM  words  might,  indeed,  be  nuderstnod 
to  mean  that  Christ  first  rused  himself  Co  the  divine  dignity  through 
the  moral  perfection  vhich  be  had  attained  by  hii  own  human  efibrta. 
Bat  if  this  were  bi*  opiDion,  he  ironld  donbtlen  have  said,  as  the 
SociQi&iis  afterwards  did,  that  Chriat  raised  hinuelf,  by  what  he  bad 
Bccompliihed  in  hig  life  on  eanb,  to  mch  divine  dignity,  in  virtue  of  hii 
Bloriflcation.  But,  in  all  the  other  dtations  fhnn  him,  we  find  no 
evidence  of  snch  a  separation  ninde  by  Panl  between  that  which  Chritt 
was  originally  and  that  which  he  became  by  his  own  efibrts  and  bis  awn 
doingB.  In  the  BysCem  of  Sabellins,  what  Christ  waa,  over  and  above  all 
other  men,  is,  in  &ct,  traced  to  the  very  circomstance  that  he  stood  from 
the  beginniiig  under  the  special  inflaeuce  of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom. 
The' r^iurn  forms  here  simply  the  anfitheHs  to  the  wn-i  ^i!»(»— to  the 
ifraSii  answers  the  liroSii  —  and  so,  accommodating  himself  to  the 
church  phraseolc^,  he  ia  reported  to  have  said,  Mt  U  i^(  ■■■(Siiiv, 
Stii  U  Na^sfiS  ifSi/f.    Athanas.  c.  ApoUinar.  L  II.  i.  .1. 

f  Id  the  synodal  letter  to  Paul  of  Samocala,  published  by  Turnan 
(cited  b  Mansi,  Concil.  I.  f.  1034) — the  only  credible  document  among 
Uiose  made  known  by  him  relating  to  these  transactions — tbis  opposiK 
then*  is  set  np,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  •r^i  ml^rm  ti  ir;>>wii 
lUJi,'  (^iV  »!  unrriru :  froin  this  we  may  infer,  then,  that  Paul  taoglit 
theoontniry:  Ti.  u'i>  «S  Suu  lix'  irarrim  JXAi  r^ymrv  %tX.  This 
is  eonfirmed  also  by  the  representation  of  Athanauus,  who  says  of  Paul'B 
docUine  concerning  Chritt,  tiiyn  iK{><>  i^  •itwiii'  sa)  »^'«<  (>  tir^ 
i/uktyu,  T^  ^h  riiifirft^  wti  ml-itif  Irrn,  rj,  )i  wi^Eii  li  ir«t«(lT  iw- 
iifxBi"'.     c.  Aptdlinar.  I,  II.  s.  3. 

J  H<i  iit  IrlrTuraiu  vim.    Leont  Byzant. 
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cbiirch,  he  also  employed  the  ezpseanon  of  a  genetatuin  o 
the  LogoS)  but  in.  a,  sense  of  his  own,  and  undentandiog  by  it 
noliiing  but  the  procesioa  of  the  Logos  to  a.  oertain  outwacd 
actiTity — the  beginning  of  its  creative  agmey — what  waa 
usually  defflgnatcd  by  the  phraae  \6yot  n-po^tcor-* 

Of  this  man's  chaiacter,  the  biahopft  and  cLei^,  who  comr 
posed  the  ^iwd  that .  candNUDed  his  doctrines,  give  a  veiy. 
iin£i,vouT^1e  acootmt.')'  They  describe  him  as  haugl^,  vaiu- 
glorioiu,  and  self-seeLii^ — a  man  that  eag^ly  ent^^  into - 
secular  matters.  It  is  true  the  accusations  of  polemical  op- 
poneuts,  especially  opponoits  so  passionate  as  these  wer%.  are 
entitled  to  little  confidence ;  but  in  the  present  case  they  con- 
tain too  much  of  a  epedfic  chaiacter  to  be  supposed  to  have 
been  wholly  without  foundation ;  and  unhappily  the  [ncture 
accords  but  too  well  with  what  we  otherwise  leam  raspecting 
the  bishops  of  the  large  towns  (Antioch,  for  instance,  the 
great  capital  of  Koman  Asia  in  die  East),  i  These  districts 
were  at  this  time  governed  by  Ze>iobia,%  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judaism.  ||  Paul  is 
accused  of  having  sought  to  ptcs^t  the  doctrine  concerning 
»  in  the  befarensUed 

9iiy  it  ^'  i«Vff^jiM<  JtnMrtrrwrtv,  ytimtmmi  fjHr  rw  vmwHi  rir  viir  in 
^mrn-i  iiif^ii'in  nil  hiMfirrmrtt.  From  thit  it  may  be  icferred  that  Paul 
haA  spoken  of  a  nf /■,  inrrri/ut  ituritrmrn,  tcai  h;  (lia  ytnurie  of  the 
Kiyti  nndersuwd  nothinE  else  Uian  an  iufyiiit  hurJirmrH  of  God  as  the 
Creator.  FroiD  tbia,  hovever,  it  does  not .  certain] j  follow  that  he 
hinuelf  nutde  ase  of  the  ez[ue8Bioa  fmtitit. 

t  Boub.  1.  YIl.  c  30. 

%.  See  what  Origen  Ba;s  in  Hatth.  f.  430,  ed.  Hnet,  or  vol.  IV.  T. 
XVI.  B.  8,  p-  34,  M.  Lomm. :  "  We>  who  either  do  not  ondersland  what 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  hare  means,  or  who  desfrise  these  e^neaa  admo- 
nitions of  ODT  Sar  lour  himself — we  proceed  so  ^  in  ibe  affeetatioD  of 
pomp  and  state  as  to  ontdo  even  bad  ralerg  among  the  pagans,  and,  like 
the  emperors.  Enrroond  oarvelves  with  a  guard,  that  we  ma;  be  feared 
and  made  diffieolt  of  approach,  especially  by  the  poor.  And  in  many  of 
oar  to-called  churches,  particularly  in  tht  larger  towns,  m^  be  found 
rulers  of  the  church  of  God  who  would  refuse  to  own  as  their  equaia 
even  the  best  among  the  disciples  of  Jeans  while  on  earth.  iLtiifiJmi 
Sn^jyirt    i^iT^mtrmi    trS'   in   luu    rial    KnXiJmii   rSf  'Iwiu  /uSniM, 

&  Married  to  the  Boman  commander  Odenatns,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  tJie  Boman  empire. 

|]  Itdiala  »,  7M,i^iiL,  u>  UmiijB  rfirn  nt  za^warix.  Athuuu. 
hist.  Arianor.  ad  Monachoa.  s.  71. 
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Christ  in  a  dress  acceptable  to  JewiaL  modes  of  thinking;, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  gain  favour  with  this  princess.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  cluu^ ;  the  fact 
requires  no  such  explanation ;  and  the  constancy  with  which 
Paul  adhered  to  his  convictions,  even  &&er  political  circum- 
stances were  chanfi;ed,  suffices  to  vindicate  him  ftom  such 
an  imputation.  It  is  more  probable  that  hia  intercourse  with 
Jens  about  the  pcoson  of  the  queen,  with  whom,  as  one  of  her 
court,  Paul  stood  in  high  conudeiation,  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  giving  this  turn  to  his  doctrinal  opinions — though 
we  are  under  no  neceuiti/  of  siq)posiDg  even  this.  His  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  opinions  may,  too,  have  contributed  to  procure 
him  the  favour  of  the  queen.  He  did,  however,  employ  his  con- 
nection with  this  powerful  patroness  to  his  secular  advance- 
ment, and  to  sureouod  himself  with  the  affiurs  and  honours 
of  the  state.  In  direct  opposition  to  eccle^astical  rules  which 
had  already  been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western 
church  (see  above),  he  held  a  secular  office  highly  incompa- 
tible with  the  vocation  of  a  bishop.*  At  Antioch  the  proiane 
custom  of  showing  approval  of  popular  preachers,  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchie&,  exclamations  of  applause,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands,  seems  already  to  have  passed  from  the  theatre 
and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  church — a  practice  which  put 
church -teachers  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimers. 
The  vain-minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all  this ;  but  die 
bishops,  his  accusers,  saw  clearly  how  conbrary  it  was  to  the 
decency  and  order  becoming  the  house  of  God.  The  church 
hymns,  which  had  been  in  use  ever  since  tho-second  century, 
he  banished  as  an  innovation  ;  proceeding  probably  on  the 
principle,  which  at  a  later  period  was  also  advanced  by  others, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  in  the  church  but  pieces  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture.  In  all  probability  he  ordered  that,  in 
place  of  those  church  hymns,  Psalm*  otdy  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reaaon  for  the  conjecture  that  Paul  did  this 
merely   with   the   view  of  flattering   his  Jewish   patroness, 

•  The  office  of  Dveettarivt  procnTotor  (not  to  be  confounded  with  (he 
Daeauiin»  jndex),  so  called  beeaiue  du:  piy  unotmted  to  900  sertertiB. 
See  Saetm.  Claudius,  o.  S4;  Cyprisn.  q>.  68-.  It  is  pombla  that  be 
«M  already  in  posaeinoti  of  this  office  when  elected  bishop ;  in  this  case 
the  1»shops  would  accnxe  tbemselvea  for  tolersting  each  sn  tnltvotioii  of 
Ihe  ecclesiawical  laws. 
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ZenoUa.  It  ie  more  probable  that,  well  knowing  bow  deep 
an  impreaaon  tboee  hymns  of  the  church  nude  on  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  he  hoped,  t(^fether  with  those  ancient  songs  of 
pnuse  to  Christ,  to  expel  also  from  the  hearts  of  men  the 
sentiments  they  enforced.  When  we  are  told  that  the  man 
who  BO  carefully  weighed  every  expression  which  was  applied 
toChriBtde%htedin  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery,  which, 
under  the  form  of  odes  and  declamations,  even  in  holy  places, 
was  heaped  on  himself,  and  in  being  called,  in  the  swollen, 
ifaetoric^  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  &ith  to  sach  stories 
irom  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents ;  still  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  reject  than  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Panl  of  Samoeata 
gradually  to  innnnate  his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the 
minds  of  his  flock.  To  this  end  the  change  which  he 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  use  of  church  hymns  was 
intended  to  contribute  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  contrived 
in  some  instances  to  give  his  own  meaning  to  the  ter- 
minolt^  of  the  church.  This  may  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  unsuccessful  disputations  that,  at  a  synod 
convened  in  269,  the 'presbyter  dfalchion,  an  espert  dialec- 
tician, at  last  succeeded  in  brii^ing  him  to  an  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions.*  He  was  thereupon  deposed,  and  his  bisht^- 
ric  conferred  on  another ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  lus 
&vour,  and  was  moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  im- 
possible to  cany  the  decree  into  execution  until  the  year 
272,  wlien  Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian. 
The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Koman 
bisbop-'t 

But  while,  in  the  Easteni  church,  the  struggle  with  this 
Monarchian  tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominmce  to 
the  unifif  in  the  Trinity,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  distinc* 
tioDS  and  gradations  within  it  to  be  more  precisely  marked, 
and  the  syston  of  subordination,  which  had  been  reduced  by 

■  Prom  EunbiDt'  exprestions,  althongb  Tbeodoret,  to  whom  perh^ 
Uuij  imeared  oSennve,  ezplsined  tbem  otherwise,  we  miut .  infer  that 
this  eeclesiaitic,  too,  eierdled  a  proiesuon  Dot  wboUj  befitting  hii  spi- 
ritual calling,  thst  of  a  rh^oriciaa, 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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Orig^i  iato  a  settled  form,  was  more  decidedly  prcnouuced,  a 
veiy  different  reladoa  was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape 
ID  we  Western  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  consider. 

How  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself 
to  the  apprehension  of  minds  which  have  been  differently 
trained,  is  seen  by  comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To 
Tertullian,  accustomed  and  &miliarized  to  material  notions  of 
the  divine  essence,  the  same  difficulties  would  not  present 
themselves  on  this  head  as  those  which  worked  on  the  philo 
sofihical  mind  of  Origen.  He,  by  the  aid  of  his  material 
notions  of  emanatiou,  could  clearly  conceive  how  tiie  Godhead 
might  cause  to  proceed  from  its  own  essence  a  being'  possessed 
of  the  same  substance,  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  same  rpladon  to  the  former  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
sun.  Ue  asserted,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  one  divine  Es- 
sence, shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  persons  most 
intimately  connected.* 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not 
numerically  distinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  same  essence  of 
God  being  also  in  the  Son ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  the  divine  essence.f 
Thus  the  prevailii^  view  in  the  Western  church  came  to  be 
this:  one  divine  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  Here  were  conflicting  elements.  The  process  of 
development  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  gain  the 
preponderance.  This,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between 
the  two  churches : — that  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the 
prominence  givm  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity  did  not 
leave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity,  in  the  Western 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decidedly 
expressed,  caused  the  element  of  subordination  to  retire  more 
and  more  into  the  background. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturally 
arose  on  this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
tioned council  at  Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the 
polemical  opposition  to  Monarchianism,  was  led  to  condemn 
the    espression    "  bftoovaiov,"    answering    to    the    doctrinal 

*  Una  EobstaDtia  in  tribni  cohtereDtibus. 

I  Deus  de  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  numero.    Adv.  Prazeam. 
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formula  of  the  West,  "  una  substantia."  •  And  we  also  see, 
in  another  noticeable  phenomenon,  a  premonitoiy  symptom  of 
those  doctrinaJ  controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  centmy, 
sprang  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two 
(lurches  .t 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  his  mode  of  interpretiug  the 
phraseology  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system, 
having  crept  in  among  the  bishops  of  his  province,  Dionysus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  nnce  the  whole 
of  that  diocese  fell  under  his  supervinon,  to  issue  a  pastoral 
lett»  in  condenmatioQ  of  these  spreading  tenets.^  The  oppo- 
atiou  into  which  he  was  thus  brought  witli  the  Sabellian 
denial  of  the  hypostases  led  him  to  express  the  distinction  of 
hypostases,  and  consequently  also  the  doctrine  of  subordination, 
in  a  more  unqualified  manner  tlian  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  He  made  use  of  several  ezpreauona  which  ailerwarda 
Arianism  was  able  to  fall  liack  upon.  He  strongly  insisted  on 
the  pontion  that  the  Son  of  God  had  His  existence  by  the 
will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  8i»i,  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
a  voirifxa,  and  employed  many  striking  comparisons  with  a 
view  to  miai^  His  subordinate  relation  to  the  Father,  He  is 
reported  to  have  made  use  of  espreeaions,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
aifinning  with  emphasis  that  the  Son  received  Hb  existence 
from  the  Father,  which  afterwards  became  &vourite  mottos  of 
Arianism;  as,  for  example,  that  He  did  not  exist  before  He 
was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  He  did  not  as  yet 
exist.g     He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Homoousiou. 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Athsnw.  de  Synod,  i.  43;  Hilar,  de  Synod,  i.  86. 

t  Ai  thissdmiUof  anitarol  explanation  from  the  ^item  of  doctrines 
held  in  the  Alezaadriaa  school,  and  fu  moreoTer  the  reasoni  urged  by 
the  coancil  a^nuDSt  this  expresuon  of  the  dmrch'i  antwer  perfectly  to 
this  system,  the  tu«MU)t  is  ibr  these  reaiom,  if  there  were  no  other,  ren- 
dered probable.  The  Ariuis,  from  whom  we  reedve  the  eceoont,  are, 
it  is  trae,  impiumis  witneoes  on  snch  •  ptrint,  bnt  the  fkot  OiU  thnr 
warm  opponents,  Athanuiiu,  Bilarins  of  Poitien,  and  BidUns  of  Cacm- 
reii,  quote  the  same  account  from  their  moatb,  without  ctMitradicling  it, 
may  be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

X  The  letter  to  Ammonlns  and  Euphranor,  of  which  fiBgmentB  have 
been  preMrred  in  AthauMim*  work  on  the  doctrines  of  IHonyuas. 

4  Athanas.  de  leitoitia  Dionyui,  i.  14.  For  the  parpose  of  emo% 
strong  emphasis  to  the  •(>  i.u  %t,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  0»  if  wfn 
rimi&j,  ax  h  *«■!  irt  •»  111.  Being  a  dieaple  of  Origen,  he  may 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  latter  way,  to  mark  perhaps  a  beginning 
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Certain  indiridiials,  to  whom  these  espreenoiw  of  DionynuB 
appeared  a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid 
their  complaints  before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
flatter  was  thereliy  led  to  compose  a  work,*  wbraein  he  opposed 
to  the  different  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  chinch  that  system 
of  the  unity  of  essence  wliich  had  become  already  matured  in 
the  Western  church,  and  from  wltioh  every  trsoe  of  subordina- 
tion had  been  almost  obliterated.'!'  Besides  the  Ssbellian,  be 
atta^Lg  tvro  other  tendencies.  He  says  that  he  had  heard  that 
'many  among  their  teachers  |  had  fiitlen  into  an  error  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Sabellianism,  viz.  Trithdsm  ;g  that  they  had 
separated  the  holy  unity  into  three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and 
totally  separated  from  one  another.  Yet  'we  can  hardly  re- 
concile it  tvith  the  g^ieral  shape  of  Christian  thought  and 
specalatiou  among  the  Orientals  to  suppose  that  those  teachers 
did  really  assume  the  cndstenoe  of  thvee  essences,  equally  with- 
out b^inniag,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on 
each  other.  Here  assuredly  the  Boman  bishop  has  but  fol- 
lowed the  reports  of  others,  who  so  interpreted  the  explanations 
of  those  teachers.  It  is  probable  that,  while  in  their  conflict 
with  Sabellianism  they  only  cared  to  mark  broadly  and  strongly 
the  distinction  of  the  hypostases,  they  may  have  so  espre^ed 
themselves  as  to  furnish  some  colour  for  those  complaints. 
The  third  among  the  erroneous  views  censured  l^  the  Roman 
DionysiuB  was  precisely  that  very  one  which  regarded  the  Son 
of  God  as  a  creature,  and  assigned  a  begimiing  to  his  exist- 
ence— the  error  which  some  'were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Diony* 


i,  bat  no  beginiiiiig  in  time.  Bat,  in  troth,  it  is  ^ 
UDoe  Dionygias'  work  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  to  deteimine  irith 
any  degree  of  certaiut;  what  lils  langu^e  reatl;  was,  so  as  to  diEtin- 
gnisb  what  he  actually  did  say  Irom  the  conclasions  which  men  thonght 
proper  to  disw  from  hia  words. 

■  'Armfm,    fragments    of  vhich  irotk   have    been   preserved  in 
Athanaslus'  boo):  □□  the  decrees  of  the  Countnl  of  Nice. 

t  We  Etill  perceive,  however,   some  remuns  of  the  old  system  of 
snbordiDaticm,  when  the  Pa&er,  as  the  ilfx.'ii  the  God  of  the  oniverse,  is    < 
styled  ahaolotely  the  Almighty.     Tin  ii,£ia  n'c  !•>,  Srwif  lir  wfi>fa> 
TAB,  «if  ^li,  twt  Sjun  rU  wttwrMftirtfa  XtyUt  nf^«iftiiX«ri>rSdu  *«J  nrtd- 
ywitj  wlUa  itifn.    Athanas.  de  decretiE  Qnodi  NieenfE,  s.  36. 

X  His  words  are,  1.  c :  Ui<rur/iii  iimu  mat  rir  wmf    i/ili  namxwTft 
h]  SiSantnw  tiv  Sir«p  xiytr  raorv  ifnyvrii  nt  f^tirurf. 

§  01  jwnt  hiijMVfH  irrminrm  tr  3»^X)Jtr  ytifi^. 
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siua  of  Alexandria.  Now,  had  the  latter  diuur  pertinacloualy 
to  the  opposite  views  which  on  this  subject  really  did  exist 
between  himself  and  the  Boman  Diooyaius,  had  he  given  still 
greater  distinctneas  and  proinioeace  to  the  differeDcee  between 
his  own  and  the  Roman  torm  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
de&md  them,  the  signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  contro- 
versy which  might  have  terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

But  Dionysiua  demeaned  himself  according  to  that  spirit,  so 
superior  to  dermatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  liis  great  master  Origen.  Tlie  common  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  &ith  was  with  him  of  more  value  than  any 
subordinate  difTerences  of  opinion ;  he  was  more  anxious  to 
preserve  alive  a  consciousness  of  unity  than  to  give  prominence 
'  to  the  dividing  points  of  oppositicn.  Without  manifesting 
any  resentment  to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign 
bishop,  and  one  so  eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  jvdge  in  tiiB 
concerns  of  other  churches ;  without  beii^  ruffled  even  by 
that  bishop  himself,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  in  the  tone  of  a 
judge  rather  than  of  a  colleague,  he  endeavoured,  with  calm- 
ness and  prudence,  and  without  denying  his  own  convictions, 
so  to  explain  the  offensive  proportions  (by  pointing  out  thdr 
connection  with  his  whole  system)  as  to  remove  tdl  scruples 
against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  [oinciplee  of 
the  Roman  church.  He  expounded,  in  the  manner  of  Origen, 
the  notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Xiogos.  He  was 
even  willing  to  tolerate  the  term  bfuiovvtov,  so  far  as  It  was 
employed  to  denote  simply  the  relationship  of  easeace  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father,  and  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  created  beings ;  though  he  had  to  object  to  it,  that  it  was  a 
term  not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures — objections  of  little  weight, 
we  must  allow,  against  a  dermatic  term,  since  the  clianges 
arising  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  dogmatic 
spirit  generally,  and  the  new  errors  which  would  impede  it, 
may  Tender  necessary  new  expressions  ;  and  since,  in  such 
cases,  all  that  is  really  important  is  to  see  that  the  notion 
which  the  dogmatic  term  is  to  convey  is  itself  clearly  dedudble 
from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  thb  self-denying  moderation 
of  Dionysius  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  schism 
avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellow- 
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ship.*  It  is  true  this  merely  practical  union  had  no  power 
of  enduring  influence.  The  oppoaitions  which  had  once  made 
their  appearance  in  the  process  of  doctrinal  development  must 
assert  again  tb^  rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and 
continually  strive   towards   their  reconciliation  in  a  higher 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of 
correspond^ice  between  what  teas  contained  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  its  notional  expression  strongly  manifested 
itself.  In  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  church,  when  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  njade  itself  to  be  so  mightily  felt  as 
a  new,  creative,  transForming  principle  of  life,  it  was  still  very 
&r  from  being  the  case  that  the  consciousness  of  this  Spirit, 
as  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  I.actanlitiS,'\  men  were 
generally  agreed  in  holding  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  conception  of  his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coin- 
cided in  the  Christian  thought  with  the  conception  of  his 
personal,  self-subsistent  existence.  But  the  Ic^cal  consist- 
ency of  their  system  of  subordination  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  compelled  the  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  first 
of  the  beings  produced  Ijy  the  Father  through  the  Son ; — 
and  we  shall  recc^nise  the  influence  of  this  tendency  of 
thought  subsisting  in  the  Eastern  church  as  Inle  as  totrards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  felt  themselves  constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  of  Scripture,  to  rect^nise  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  something  beyond  a  created  existence,  to  bring  him  into 
nearer  relation  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  assign  him  a  place  in 
the  Trinity^ — and  were  driven,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical 
'  consistency  of  the  theory  of  subordination,  to  represent  him  as 
the  first  bang  created  by  the   Lt^os,  through  whom  God 


t  Who  is  Bnpposed  to 
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called  all  things  into  ezisMnce — many  c(mtiadictioDs  arose  in 
the  theory  proceeding  firam  anch  different  asmuqitions,  and 
led  to  further  effinis  to  place  the  doctrine  in  its  right  sh^>e. 
Thus,  in  Jaitin  Martyr  eepedally,  we  observe  a  wavering  of 
thia  fiort,  between  the  idea  cf  the  H(riy  Ghost,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  spirit  standii^  in  some  re- 
latioiiship  with  the  ai^iels.*     In  Origen,  abo,  we  observe 

*  The  reuooB  which  baye  been  nreed  by  Koman  Catholic  and  Pro- 

twtant  theologiuig  agsinst  my  ezpoution  of  Jaetin's  expressioDs  req)ect- 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  are  insomcient  to  make  me  abuiaon  it.  See  the 
literature  on  Uiii  diBpate  in  a  monography  on  JiutiD,  by  SemiBch,  II.  p. 
310,  vhicb  ii  remuAable  lot  iia  con^leteneaa  and  solidity.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  ibow  that  Jnstin'i  notions  of  the  es«?Dce  of  the 
angela  and  of  creatures  geoertlly  were  irreconcilable  with  that  view  ; 
thia  objectioD.  however,  ii  met  by  onr  remarks  in  the  teit.  Contradic- 
tory iwaerilons  onght  not  to  be  considered  an^rthing  strange  at  this 
ilBge  of  the  development  of  doctrine :  tmleu  we  are  willing  to  so  back 
to  Ai  doctrinal  prejodioet,  and  to  OTerlo<^  imoe  more  the  eawntial  cha- 
racter of  the  proceu  of  historical  development  (the  besetting  «n  of  a 
-certain  narrow  and  narrowing  church  tendency,  of  irhich,  however,  I 
cannot  accnse  many  of  m;  opponents),  they  mtist  appear  rather  al  a 
matter  of  coocie.  On  the  same  grounds  1  must  protest  agniast  wliBt 
Herr  Diaconui  Semisch  alleget  u  evidence  agaiort  the  truth  of  my  view 
of  the  matter,  where  be  ssyi,  "No  repreteotatioii  certainly  daahes  so 
much  as  this  witli  the  scriptoral  petition  and  tbe  cotomon  feeling  of  the 
ancient  church."  Bnt  t/i  concerns  the  scriptorsl  position,  we  have 
Dothingto  do  with  that  question  here.  The  auerolved  elements  of  the 
-divine  Word  must,  in  ils  proccs*  of  develtKpoteat  for  the  fanunn  mind, 
go  throngh  manifold  intermediate  fbhui.  The  potition  taken  by  Jntdn 
constitntes  one  nmcog  these  historically  conditioiied,  intermediate  fbrms. 
And  as  respects  the  common  Christian  feeling,  we  do,  in  trnth,  recognise 
■udi  a  common  filing,  by  which  the  charcb  in  all  ages  is  knit  together ; 
but  this  common  feeling  md  not  at  taice  find  ils  oorre^raiding  expressioD 
in  tlie  brms  evolved  by  the  understanding.  Of  the  two  passages  fiom 
Justin  which  we  are  concerned  with  at  present,  one  is  where  Jostin,  in 


•   lEutM  Iv^iiwi  ' 
.         .  »(^«™Jr   «^ 

^  Now  Semiscn  affirms  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 

laws  of  language  and  of  logic  to  refer  the  word  Sxxtit  to  that  which 
fellows  after.  But  the  simple  i^uestion  is,  whether,  in  a  writer  like 
Jvstin,  snch  an  instance  of  negligence  in  s^le  may  not  well  be  sup- 
posed. Even  if,  with  Semisch.  we  take  the  passage  in  this  way,  and 
suppose  tliat  under  tbe  term  ixxm  Jnnin  had  in  mind  Christ,  and 
anderstood  tiie  word  HyylJiA^  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  mom 
general  sense  (of  a  nwsienffer  of  Ood)  and  the  more  limited  one  (of 
anfcl)— this  assuredly  vonld  be  as  harsh  a  construcliou  as  the  former. 
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the  two  elements  coming  together, — the  sonnd  Chrutimt  view, 
producing  itself  out  of  the  immediate  unevolved  elements  of 
the  Christiaa  consciousneas,  tuid  the  speculative  view,  standing 
in  DO  sort  of  relation  to  it  Oil  the  one  hand,  he  considers  tl^ 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  substonoe  of  all  the  gracious  gifts  proceed- 
ing from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,*  the  source  of 
sanctification  to  believers ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwith- 
standing, as  only  the  first-begotten  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  to  whom  not  only  being,  but  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is 
first  communicated  by  the  S<Hi ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  these 
relations. -f- 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  dilute  with  the 
Mooarchians,  the  doctrine  omoeniing  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  touched  upon  at  all — a  proof  how  little  men  bad  busied 
themselves  as  yet  with  the  more  accurate  determination  of 
this  doctrine — how  very  unimportant  it  appeared,  compared 
with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  IiOgos.  It  was  quit«  in 
keeping  with  the  mental  bent  of  the  I^tripassianists  to  refer 
everything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Esther  in  Christ;  and 
to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  His  operation.  But 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  important 
place  which  it  did  in  the  matured  system  of  Montanism,  the 
disputes  with  its  adherents  led  naturally  to  more  accurate 
investigations  of  this  doctme.     Thus  we  know  that  Cl^nent 

and  one  not  admiisible  in  the  ca«e  of  any  other  viiter.  Howerer,  in 
whatever  w»y  the  word  ixxm  may  be  eipliuned— a  circumstance  by  no 
means  deeisive  u  to  the  whole  meaiiins  of  tbe  panage—it  EtiU  remains 
the  easiest  and  best  way  lo  account  m  vbat  ■we  find  here  aSMxaalcd 
logeilier,  by  lookmg  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  the 
writer's  notiMM  of  the  Huly  Spirit  and  of  the  tmgels.  But  in  no  case 
can  T  coDCede  to  Hr.  Semisch  that  by  the  sngel  of  God,  the  power  tent 
bj  Christ  for  onr  aswstanee  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  344),  Justin  conld  have 
niiderstood  anything  elie  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reference  to  the 
passage  In  die  3rd  of  Zechariah  hai  nothing  to  do  with  the  qnestion  ium ; 
but  if  it  bad,  it  would  be  rather  in  hnovi  of,  thi.ii  sgfjnst,  this  inter- 
pretation. If  we  pny  any  regard  to  Justin's  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal 
langnage,  it  il  quite  inipos»h!e  to  understand  this  Ictiq  as  referring 
merely  to  Ihe  moral  power  bcalowed  by  Christ. 

•  "Tin  »>  ^Mfitfiirtn,  kifytufUn  iwi  rtS  Bui,  imimnii/Uiii  hwi  no 
XfWnS.    In  Joano.  T.  II,  g.  6. 

t  "^  ?lxiZ"'  '""  ''■  ^r"'  "^"^  iiaitrtutri  oirn  n  irirrmru,  iv 
ft^Hi  ill  n  JnH,  <UXi  ■■:  «f»  iTw  asJ  Xtyair  mu  Viivn  xti  «> 
irrrrrmii  jai  airi  tiui  nyx^im   HMri  /Hrrxif   rZr   wfiiifK/ilrtn  Xfimi! 
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of  Alexandria  (in  whose  extant  writings,  however,  no  specula- 
tive detennination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found)  intended,  in  a 
work  on  prophecy  (wepl  rpoifiiTtlac)  which  was  connected 
with  his  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
Thus  Sabellius  was  the  first  who  received  into  his  Monarchian 
scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Kol;  Spirit.  In  this  dogma, 
too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination  theory  more  and 
more  overcome  by  the  conception  of  the  one  substance  which 
was  matured  in  the  Western  church,  as  we  especially  see  in 
the  letter  of  Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome  to  Dionysius  bishop 
of  AleKandria  already  given.f 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God  (theology  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  eoneeming  human 
nature  (Anthropology) — the  two  doctrines  being  in  their 
peculiar  Christian  acceptation,  most  intimately  connected ; 
both  deriving  their  peculiar  Christian  signilicancy  from  their 
particular  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption- — the  central 
fact  of  Christianity.  From  the  doctrine  of  Giod's  holiness 
proceeded  a  conception  of  sin  entirely  different  from  ttiat  pre- 
sented in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption,  in  which  all  mimkiad  is  destined 
to  participate,  on  the  one  hand  presupposes  in  all  men  a  need 
for  it — the  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insufficiency,  of  the 
inner  discord  in  their  own  hearts,  the  sin  and  guilt  which 
separate  them  from  G!od  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consci- 
ousness of  a  recipiency  for  the  redemption,  as  a  quality  pos- 
sessed by  human  nature  in  general,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
redemption  may  find  a  point  of  union  in  the  soul's  free  act  of 
self-determinatJon.  Both  are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is 
out  of  the  recipiency  that  the  want  develops  itself,  and  the 
want  without  the  recipiency  would  be  a  lie  in  nature.  The 
very  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need 
of  redemption,  too,  presupposes  a  something  akin  to  God,  ele- 

*  The  Holf  Spirit,  as  sometliing  above  nanm,  Buperrening  to  the 
originid  Realties  of  the  soul;  'H/aTi  ^It  r^  Tiawnuiirj  rpri<rirn7rBa, 

^nn;.!  mJ  *%/}  ■^i^W.h-x^nrm.if,:,.     Strom.  1.  V.  f.  591 ;  1.  IV.  f.  51 1. 
t  '^i4iXr)citiir  Tf  Sif  xal  liiimnrSsi  n  iyin  rytvfia.     De  decretis 

Synodi  Nicenee,  s-  29. 
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vated  above  natural  necessity,  something;  of  the  essence  of  a 
free  self-determination  of  the  spirit,  without  which  sia  and 
guilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  tliese  sides  the  g^eral 
ideas  of  the  ancient  world  were  opposed  to  Christianity.  On 
the  one  side  was  a  moral  self-sufficiency,*  which  exhibits  itself 
in  its  extreme  phase  in  Stoicism — the  self-feeling  from  which 
proceeded  the  ethical  notion  of  a,  ^icyaXoi^/vxia,  magnanimity, 
and  to  which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  self-degradation  :  on  the  other  side,  that  point  of  view 
'  which  made  man  dependent  on  natural  necessity,  and  caused 
moral  evU  to  be  regarded  as  something  having  its  ground 
therein — a  view  which,  while  it  admitted  the  notion  of  moral 
imperfection,  excluded  alti^ther  that  of  sin.  In  the  stoical 
doctrine  both  these  are  combined  ;  we  have  there  as  well  the 
Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise  man,  as  the  necessity 
of  evil  in  order  to  the  hannony  of  the  universe.  And  though, 
in  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opposition  which  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  andent  world  presents  to  Christianity 
is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,')'  yet  it  is  thrown 
forth  in  still  stronger  light  on  the  other  ride,  while  all  evil 
is  there  regarded  as  something  involuntary,  being  derived 
irom  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  a  preponderance  of  the  natu- 
ral (of  the  vXij)  over  the  rational  element  in  man,  by  virtue 
of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element  cannot  as  yet  , 
attain  to  a  free  development.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  respect, 
different  atacea  in  the  development  of  Flatonism  require  to  be 
distinguished,  according  as  a  tendency  predominated  (as  in  the 
case  of  Plotinus)  to  apply  and  carry  out  its  speculative  prin- 
ciples with  Icw^ical  ccsisistency,  or  as  a  prevailing'  jntjrtjjjt^  ip 
behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operatea  inaepenaenily  of  those 

principles,   aSjn   ^^o  ^im.  p)    ^JNl^a^J1^1^^^P^M   Bft  Jiaypoally  jl..Tfniia 

moral  Ireedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necessity.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  was  most  strongly  insisted 
on,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic 
principle  that  evil  implied  the  absence  of  freedom,^  it  must 

*  The  Horatian  madm,  lioiiuu  menteta  mihi  ipse  parnbo. 

t  3«e,  on  thii  relation,  vol.  1.,  Introduction. 

i  Thus  he  nnderstaii^  that  even  Ibe  determinBte  cbaracter  of  a  man, 
bf  vhich  he  ii  detennined  in  bis  jndgmeiitB  and  actioDs,  is  itself  a  vork 
of  freedom.  'Q  ^^h  ^'  l^>>  Tftirtit  /h  j'tiirSii,  lis  lnJmt  iir/'. 
Nicom.  III.  7. 
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necessarily  have  been  beset  by  great  difficulties  in  «ideavour- 
ing  to  triply  the  notion  of  freedran  to  actual  life  ;  while  they 
thoi^ht  tiiey  percdved  an  uncoaquerable  natural  character  in 
certain  tribes,  certun  classes  in  the  human  family,  who  had  no 
power  of  elevating  thenwelvea  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  theae  restrictions  could  not  over- 
come the  idea  of  freedom  in  eucb,  men  aa  Aristotle.  Tet  they 
could  not  be  wholly  got  rid  of  until  the  power  of  evil  in 
bnmanity  was  g^ierally  understood  to  be  something  not  ori- 
ginal, but  to  be  itself  traceable  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
original  act  of  freedom ;  and  when  a  powra  was  iutiodueed 
into  humanity  whereby  thoee  differencea  of  nature  were  to  be 
equalized,  and  the  same  divine  life  imparted  alike  to  all.  It 
was  only  with  the  victory  over  the  nature-principle,  and  ovv 
the  anstocratio  leaning  of  antiquity,  that  the  idea  of  moral 
freedom  could  be  completely  established  in  all  its  nghta,  as  a. 
power  belot^i^  to  human  nature. 

Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  in^rtant  revolution 
in  the  ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankiud,  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  primitive  condition,  and  of  man's  loaa  of  it  by  an 
ac^of  his  own  free  will.  Hut  to  its  influence  belongs  atao 
anotKSF  laul,  UlUt  It  placed  Anthropolt^  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  ccmcerning  spirits  (pDeunuitology),  inasmuch  as 
it  caused  the  essence  of  tfiirit,  as  the  image  of  God,  to  be 
recognised  as  the  common  dement  in  man  and  all  ranks  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  as  a  c4»nmon  destination  having  its  ground 
therein ;  inasmuch  as  it  pres^ted,  on  the  one  liand,  the  fellow- 
^p  of  one  divine  life  uniting  ti^ther  all  spirits  in  the  king- 
dom of  G«d,  and,  on  the  other,  referred  the  origin  also  of  tb& 
imgodly  It^  back  to  the  first  act  of  the  self-will  <d  a  highn: 
intelligence.  This  latter  fact  was  particularly  important  as 
opposed  to  the  heathen  view  of  sin  as  founded  in  nature,  and 
to  all  the  tendencisfl  which  led  men  to  regard  it  as  scane- 
thii^  necessarily  rooted  in  the  natural  oi^;anis)Uion  of  man. 

Now,  while  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian  feith  requires 
the  union  of  the  momenta  here  unfolded  ,—^  the  combination  of 
all  that  has  reference  to  the  need  of  redemption,  and  of  all 
that  refers  to  (he  capacity  for  redemption ;  and  the  separa- 
tion of  iJiese  correlative  momenta  engenders  the  heretical 
element ;.  still  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence  given 
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b>  the  one  or  Ute  other  of  these  momenta  depended  partb^  on 
the  c^poflitiom,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
difierent  tendencies  en  the  theological  t^nt,  vhich  we  have 
previoualy  described.  As  rcBpecta  the  firmer,  the  oppontion 
to  Gnosticism  is  here  eepecially  to  be  noticed.  Against  it 
theie  was  no  need  (as  ia  clear  from  an  expoatien  of  the 
Gnostic  doctrines)  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence  of 
aschian  intnan'snature,  and  of  a  need  (^rederaptisn  grounded 
therein.  On  the  contraiy,  as  the  Gnostics  oaserted  an  original 
tlveefold  difference  of  human  natures,  but  acknowledged  a 
capacity  &r  the  divine  life  only  in  one  of  these  classes,  it  waa 
neeessary  to  demonstrate  that  capacity  for  the  redemption  and 
the  power  of  moral  freedom  belonged  in  common  to  sU.  The 
KbI  of  controversy  in  the  dispute  with  the  Gnostics  served  to 
i»wess  many  extremely  one-nded  theories,  to  which  men  were 
antfwards  led  by  separating  momenta  of  the  Christian  consci- 
oosBesB  which  belong  together.  The  hypothods  of  a  predes- 
tioatiGn  of  natores  eEtdangering  mofal  fireedom  was  thereby  k^t 
in  check.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  £>r 
iostanee  'aa  speak  of  the  hardeiong  of  Pharaoh)  which  subs^ 
cmentJy  fiuTiMed  a  snf^ort  for  sut^  doctrines,  tnit  which  the 
Gnostics  made  use  of  to  justify  their  accusations  againat  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  required  to  be  defended  against  them, 
by  showing  that  th^  contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being 
reconciled  with  God  a  love  and  justice  and  man's  indestmo- 
tible  freedom.  Thus  it  beloi^  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
positioB  which  this  period  held  in  the  evolutioD  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  feith,  that,  on  the  whole,  men  wa« 
&r  G:oai  framing  to  themselves,  out  of  a  few  dark  and  diflicnlt 
passages  of  Scripture, — from  which,  exclunvely  considered, 
the  de^ma  of  absolute  predestiaation  was  in  alter  times 
derived, — a  doctrinal  system  to  which  thCT  sacrificed  all  other 
leligiousiBterests  and  the  wIh^  analogy  of  Bible  laith.*  They 
went  rather  on  the  prindple  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  by 

*  Opposed  hereto  were  the  heniiei>e«tieal  eaBOOS  vhicb  ImoKnE  eet 
■p  BgUBBt  the  GdoMics  g  as,  for  ezunple,  that  men  Bboold  nol  seek  to 
exiduB  KBigmKIa  per  riiud  majm  fenigmB,  sed  en,  qois  siut  talia,  ex 
■umfcBtia  et  comonantibiu  et  Claris  acCipinnt  ritEolattones.    Lib.  1 1,  e. 

»£»>  mtuifn'm  U  ri/t^mnr  jiiiAM  i>   ii^i  alrBinrmi.      Lib.  II.  t.  £$, 
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a  ccmparisou  of  the  different  passages  of  scripture  they  found 
to  be  the  coUectiTe  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whol».  On  this  point  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  guidance 
of  the  church  were  uniformly  agreed  ;  and  it  was  only  ignorant, 
uneducated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to  fix  on  Buch  insulated  passages, 
and  run  into  downright  extravagances  of  doctrine.* 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all 
Christiana  in  opponng  Gnosticism,  that,  while  the  Gnostics 
i^;arded  I>ua]ism  as  an  original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the 
echism  as  sranething  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  existence, 
necessary  to  ^ipear  at  some  period  in  order  to  be  overcome, 
something  of  which  the  foundation  existed  in  the  world  of 
.^Vins — the  church-fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostics,  agreed  in  tracing  everything  here  to  the  freedom 
flf  the  creature.  The  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  advance 
the  dilemma — If  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could 
be  then  sin  ?  If  he  was  created  imperfect,  then  we  suppose 
God  Himself  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church- 
fikthers  (if  we  overlook  what  was  peculiar  in  Oiigen's  system) 
were  wont  to  reply  —  that  a  <bstinction  should  be  made 
between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to  his  or^nal 
capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  tliat  development  of 
this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free  will.  Here  we 
find  widely  reccsnised  a  distinction  which,  in  the  subse- 
quent evolution  m  the  doctrines  of  &ith,  was  the  subject  of 
important  differences  of  ooinion  —  the  distinction  between 
that  which  is  deucMninated  a?.)f  and  tliat  which  is  denominated 
nm"^  in  Genesis,  the  cUiiv  and  the  nfiolaiate  rmi  ^ov  (the 
image,  and  the  likeness  of  God) :  the  first  being  what  was  laid  in 
the  original  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  what,  <inasmnch 

*  Id  his  expodtioD  of  the  pasiage  in  Ex.  x.  27,  Origen,  after  Doticing 
the  Gnostict,  vho  made  nae  of  snch  texts  as  arguments  against  the  God 
of  the  Old  Tettunent,  sod  those  vho  soaght  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  correet  interpretation,  mentions  two  closes  amoEg  the  Christians : 
OJ  f^T  ffMwo,  it  in  SBT.l  dnwX^n.,  i  Sut  !•  SiXu  Uiu,  It  11  9iXu 
rjtXfwnu'  irifH  n  ^kruw   rmfa   ravrrvt    fi^iftiw   fMft   triJCJ^^   Mai  sAJL* 

rflrir3*i.  T.  VIII.  ed.  Lomm.  p.  299.  The  principle  contained  in 
these  last  words  of  Origen  is  the  same  with  one  which  is  Isid  down  also 
by  IretMBUS  :  El  I«a  »,  (•m^rar  auSnnMi  rf  SiH,  HtJ  Tni  <rlnn  i/w 
*    -  ■  ■"  "  dmlrinu  JuMtiM^^u"-     Lib.  II.  C  29,  t.  3. 
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as  it  was  grounded  in  its  essence,  was  indestructible ;  to  wliich 
were  usually  reckoned  reason  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ; 
— the  second,  the  lilceneee  to  God  actually  realized  by  the 
right  anployment  of  these  capacities,  in  which  consists  the 
image  of  God ;  but  in  order  to  the  realization  of  which, 
another  principle  (besides  what  is  given  in  man's  oaturai 
capacities)  must  gupervene, — a  principle  partaking  of  tbe 
supematuial,  — fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human 
nature  ia  inadequate  to  attain  to  its  completion.  The  impor- 
tant element  in  this  view  is,  the  reci^mtion  of  an  indestruc- 
tible image  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  of  ao  original 
destination  of  man  for  the  supernatural,  the  deep-founded  con- 
sciousness of  the  essence  of  human  nature  as  one  which  can 
only  attain  to  the  perfection  of  its  true  essence  and  its  ulti- 
mate end  through  the  fellowship  with  God  ;  consequently  the 
recognition  of  the  correlation  wliich  existed  from  the  first 
between  the  human  and  tbe  divine.  This,  however,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  distinction  which  might  be  so  apprehended 
as  to  lead  to  a  &lse  separation  of  the  human  and  the  divine.* 

In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theo- 
logical tendencies  which  have  been  already  described  would 
have  a  special  influence  on  Anthrc^logy.  Those  church- 
teacbers  whom  we  liave  described  as  representative  of  a  pre- 
dominantly Bupranaturalist  tendency  were  led  by  this  their 
prev^ling  line  of  thought  to  set  in  a  strong  light  the  corrup- 
tion of  man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of 
renewing  grace,  and  especially  the  contrariety  between  grace 
and  nature.  Montanism,  wliich  we  have  already  described  as 
the  extreme  of  this  tendency,  was  in  truth  incluied  to  glorify 
the  divine  grace  in  such  sense  as  entirely  to  overlook  tM 
human  element,  instead  c^  seeking  to  establish  the  harmonious 
union  and  codperation  of  both.  Those  teachers  of  the  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  an  extravagant 
supematuralism,  strove  to  identity  the  interest  of  faith  and  that 
of  reason,  were  by  this  wish  led  to  give,  in  their  Anthropo- 
logical system,  special  prominence  to  human  freedom  and 
sell-activity ;  and  thus,  in  tbe  case  of  those  church-teachers 
who  otherwise  took  up   a  conciliatory  pontion  towards  the 
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GnoBtics,  in  the  treatm^it  of  thia  doctrine  could  not  &il  to 
exhibit  a  decided  opposition  to  them. 

It  becmnes  very  important,  thereibre,  on  this  point  also,  to 
compare  the  doc^iue  of  the  North-Afrioan  diurch  and  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  tehooL 

The  doctrine  of  the  North  African  cimrch  took  its  rise  ftom 
Tertullian.  From  the  existing  doctrine  of  the  church  he 
adc^ted  the  idea  that  the  first  man,  as  he  was  created  by  Grod, 
powo—cd  all  the  fiicultiee  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of 
God  through  his  moral  nature,  but  that  these  faculties  lay 
still  in  a  dimnant,  undeveloped  state.  Their  derelopment 
depended  on  man'a  free  will.  To  the  working  of  God  tm 
htunan  nature  there  was,  by  Tirtue  of  its  purity,  as  yet  no 
obstacle ;  by  fellowship  with  God  human  nature  would  have 
become  more  and  more  ennobled  and  glorified,  and  nas  made 
citable  of  attaining  to  a  partieipaticn  in  a  divine,  impeririiaUe 
Ufe,  K  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  dominion  of  death.  Sat 
by  the  first  sin,  n^iich  cfHuisted  is  man's  refusing  to  But^ject 
hui  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  but  rather  oppeeai^  it,  * 
man  departed  from  this  felloFwsfaip  with  God,  and  became 
thereby  subject  to  sin  and  mortality.  By  the  church- 
teacbcn  of  this  period  both  these  points  are  comtoned  in  die 
notion  acpreseed  by  ^p<t,  while  the  opposite  term  bit^apvia 
denotes  vith  them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and  hcdy 
life — a  coonectiui  of  ideas  which  had  an  important  influence 
(W  the  systems  of  &ith  and  mmals.  As  the  harmony  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  hannony  thronj^h 
all  the  parts  of  man's  nature,  so  die  seblan  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  Bchi^n  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  aiaoa  with  an  ungodly  Bjurit.  The 
first  father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity .f 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Teitollkui  was  the  theory  by  which 
he  explained  the  jtropaga^on  of  thit  original  eorrnplioH  of 
hnman  nature, — beii^  connected  with  his  thewy  respecting 
the  propc^ation  of  souls,  Thus  it  was  his  opinirai  that  our 
first  parcBt  bc^e  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  ot  all 
mankind ;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man.  was  the  founttun- 
head  of  all  human  souls ;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  indi- 
*  Electio  Ea>  potim  ^D*m  dvim  (cotentin. 
t  Spiritnm  muDdi  nmvereo  geaeri  soo  tradidit. 
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Tidnal  human  nature  are  but  difi^ent  modificatioDa  of  that 
one  spiritual  substance.*  Therefore  the  whole  of  nature  be- 
came corrupt  in  the  original  &ther  of  the  lace ;  and  sinfulness 
is  propagated  together  with  soulB.f 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matto*  in  Tertul- 
Ijan  is  coauected  with  his  smsuous  habits  of  conceptiaii,  yet ' 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  cwmection.  Fw  there  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  mod«  of  appr^aioon  a  h^her  truth  and 
necesfflty,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the  authw  <rf 
the  so-called  Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  (^  the  pTOpagatJW 
of  sonls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first 
brought  forward  in  thisesplicit  form  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sill,  should  yet  exclsim  —  tboi^h  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
wc»k,  where  he  takes  ground  against  the  practice  of  infiint 
baptism  f — "Wherefiire  should  the  age  of  innocence  be  in 
such  haste  to  obtain  the  fa^Tencss  of  sin  ?"S 

Tertullian  was  deeply  poietrated  with  the  consciousness 
alike  of  a  sinfiilncss  cleanng  to  man's  nature,  and  of  an  un- 
deniable godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is 
that  sin  reveals  itself  as  sin.  This  great  &tber,  who  in  many 
respects  must  be  ecmsidered  as  the  forernnner  of  A.ug^tin,  is 
also  in  this  particular  to  be  compared  with  him, — mnce,  with- 
out any  doubt,  he  had  had  occasitm  to  learn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent,  nide  nature  to  the 
godlike  spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature  and  grace. 
Thou^  we  know  leas  of  his  early  development  than  we  do  of 
Ai^ustin's,  yet  we  may  infer  feim  his  wholly  peculiar  chaiac- 
t^,  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only 
ailer  many  an  inward  struggle  be  could  attain  to  peace ;  and 
the  reaction  of  those  de^  dements  of  his  natural  cbanicter 
douhdess  furnished  occssifKi  toe  many  an  internal  Gonflict.|| 

*  De  snima,  &  10  and  c  19. 

t  Trsduz  aninuE  tradoz  peceati.  i  See  vol.  I.  p.  433, 

§  QuidreBtinUhiDoceiisataBKdmDiBEioiieiQMMatonnn.  DebaptclS. 

j  Thm,  in  hk  work  in  pr^ie  at  th>  Cbrudim  Tirtne  paiieiKr,  we 
bear  hins  speaking  ont  of  tfaefnlaoi  of  bis  inner  expetiCDCe.  Henjs, 
c.  1,  "  Its  miBemmni  ego  semper  sger  caloribns  impaUeotiie,  qnun  non 
ob^eo  pBtienti«  ssuilaleiB,  et  etupirem  et  iiiTocem  et  pemr^  necesse 
■■t,  cMm  recordoT  et  in  men  imbeeilUtatis  eontemplalione  diocro,  bonsm 
fidei  Tiktndincs  et  dominicffi  diseipUnn  wnitstrai,  ntw  &ei1e  cniqaaia, 
nisi  patientia  adsideat,  pnmmre." 
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But  equ&lly  mighty  was  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  godlike 
which  formed  the  baai*  of  his  sturdy,  inartificial  nature. 
"  The  corruption  of  nature,"  he  says,*  "  is  a  second  nature, 
which  has  its  own  G«d  and  father,  even  the  author  of  corrup- 
tion himself;  so  that  goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in 
the  soul — that  original,  that  godlilce  and  genuine  thing, 
which  is  its  proper  nature.  For  that  which  is  from  God  is 
not  so  much  extinguished  as  obscured ;  for  it  can  be  ob- 
scured, ^uce  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot  be  estiaguished, 
since  it  b  of  Grod.  Ax  the  light,  when  some  object  is  inter- 
posed, continues  to  esbt,  though  it  shines  not  through  in 
consequence  of  the  density  of  the  intervening  object ;  so  .good- 
ness in  the  soul,  when  euppreased  by  evil,  as  it  brings  with  it 
its  peculiar  nature,  either  remains  wholly  inactive,  its  light 
beii^;  hid,  or  else,  finding  freedom,  bursts  through  where  it  is 
i^ven  it  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very  good  and 
others  very  bad ;  aad  yet  all  souls  are  of  the  same  stock  :  thus, 
too,  there  is  something  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  something 
bad  in  the  venr  best ;  for  God  alone  ia  without  sin,  and,  as 
man,  Christ  atone  without  ein,  since  Christ  is  abo  God. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its 
original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure  presentiments,  and 
the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness.  For 
this  reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the 
seeds  of  goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  tnut  of  TertuUian,  that  while,  as  a 
Montauist,  he  liud  peculiar  stress  on  the  unusual  psychological 
phenomena  presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  and 
on  the  miraculous  element  in  the  charismata  ;^  so  too,  where 
he  speaks  of  man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing 
up  such  eccentric  phoiomena  as  those  of  a  natural  forecasting 
and  presentimoit,  and  of  appealing  to  the  indications  of  an 
indestructible,  godlike  element  in  human  nature.J 

He  was  led  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views  still  further, 
not  only  in  his  controversy  with  Marciou,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  refused  to  acknowledge  anything  or^^iually  godlike 
in  the  soul,   but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Hermogenes.     On 

■  De  anima,  c.  41.  t  See  above,  p.  ai5. 

t  The  distinctioD  between  that  natnrsl  focnl^  of  divination  and  pro- 
phec;  u  a  charisma  is  italed,  de  anima,  c  S3 :  Divinstio  interaam, 
sepoaita,  qiuc  per  Dei  gnUiam  obvenit  ex  prophetia. 
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this  latter  occasion  Jie  wrote  a  work  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  on  the  descent  of  souls.'  Hennc^jencs  had  opposed  the 
theory  of  a  heavenly  descent  of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into 
it  of  a  divine  particle,  and  had  urged  that  it  made  the  Divine 
subject  to  pollution,  since,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  ascribing  to  this  soul  the  origin  of  evil.t 
Tertullian  supposes  in  matter, — in  that  inorganic  stuff  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  creation,— not  only  something  akin  to  the 
corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but  also  something 
akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed  out  of  it.  The 
wild  motion  in  it  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the  soul,  and 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  bou1.|  As  God,  by  his  orgaQ- 
izing  inGuences,  produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the 
chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the  soul  out  of  the  chaotic 
principle  of  motion.§  Taking;  his  position  on  this  ground  of 
materialism,  he  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that  any 
point  of  union  was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original 
element  of  affinity  t)etween  the  human  soul  and  the  Divine. 
Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild  chaotic  principle  of  motion, 
not  overcome ;  just  as  he  regarded  whatever  was  hateful  in 
the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  chaos.  Also 
in  Satan  and  evil  spirits  he  believed  proliably  that  he  saw  the 
reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Souls 
needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to 
God,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  redemption  and  by 
regeneration,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  evil 
derived  from  their  origin.  Tertullian,  as  he  himself  tells  ub,|{ 
defended,  against  Hermogenes,  free  will,  as  an  or^^inal  pro- 
perty of  the  soul  and  indestructible.     We  m^ht  infer  from 

*  De  ceasu  animie.  We  learn  what  were  the  contenls  of  this  book 
from  his  work  de  anima. 

t  Dnm  incredibile  est,  spiritnia  Dei  in  delictnm  et  mox  in  judidnm 
dfiTenire,  ex  materia  potins  aninja  credatur  qnam  ex  Dei  spirita.  De 
anima,  c  11.  Tertullian  conlendl,  on  the  contrary,  thai  the  soul  is 
derived,  not  from  the  Epiritos  Dei,  bat  from  the  flatne  Dei ;  that  it  was 
not  the  essence  of  God,  but  ouly  EomelMns  imparted  immediately  by 
the  Spirit  of  God— something  in  affioitj  with  that  spirit — which  residM 
in  the  son). 

X  TbeincDrparaleiDcondituamotusmateriEe.  Adv.Hermogenem,  c.36. 

^  Corny,  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  dted  p..  IS,  relative  to  a  soul 
muted  originally  with  the  chaoi. 

{|  Inesse  noble  ri  nittisiam  natnraliter,  Jam  et  Marcioni  ostendimns 
et  Hermogeni.    De  anima,  c.  21. 
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this  thai  Henut^nes  regarded  the  paiticipiition  in  the  n- 
demption,  and  in  the  divine  life  originally  foreign  to  the  soul, 
as  not  depeoAent  on  tite  eelf-detemination  of  the  free  will ; 
that  he  did  not  m^e  ftith  to  proceed  from  that  ttmrce, 
but  derived  everything  in  this  matter  alike  &om  the  va- 
GOnditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  uid  he  wouM  thus 
belong  to  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an  uncon- 
ditioned predeitiDatien,  and  of  an  abadute,  irresistiUe  grace. 
The  consistent  derdopment  of  his  prinraples  might  certainly 
lead  to  such  results ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  material 
origin  and  essoice,  presents  no  point  c^  union  for  grace,  then 
from  such  premises,  no  leas  than  from  the  theory  of  an  atMolute 
corruption  of  human  nature,  such  a  remit  seems  necessarily  to 
follow.  We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  system  of  Hct- 
mogenes  to  be  able  to  affirm  wiUi  certainty  that'auch  was  the 
connection  of  his  ideas.  Frcan  the  thesis  we  cannot  argue 
with  perftct  safety  to  the  antithesis ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
Tertullian  may  have  be«i  led,  from  Hermogenes  having  sim- 
ply denied  the  original  affinity  of  the  soul  to  God,  to  main- 
tain this  doctrine  against  him,  together  with  all  its  CMOitial 
marks  and  charactera,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  fr«e  will, 
although  Hermt^enes  may  not  have  wholly  doiied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will ;  just  as,  in  &ct,  Tertnltian  mfuntains  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  will  against  Maicion,  although  we  are  not 
told  anywhere  that  Marcion  ever  denied  it.*  At  all  events, 
Hermogenes  deeded  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
regarded  immorUlity  as  a  consequence  simply  of  the  new 
divine  life  imparted  by  Christ;  he  considered  believers  alone 
to  be  immortal.  All  evil — evil  spirits,  and  men  who  have  not 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  life — were,  in  his  opinion, 
finally  to  be  rcssolved  into  the  matter  from  whence  they  - 
originally  apiang.t 


tbecsseof  ^rmogena  BQch  an  hypothesis  would  perfectly  accord  vith 
his  lyBtem  siso,  and  it  would  moreorer  hannonize  well  vith  hit  nltra- 
PaonniBm.  But  the  prominent  place  which  he  gires  to  God't  p«teitial 
love,  and  &e  manner  in  which  he  ipeaki  of  the  arbitrary  conduel  of  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  accusing  him  of  having  eompauioD  on  lome, 
and  hardening  the  hearts  of  others,  make  it  quite  improbable  tfast  Mar- 
cton  oo^t  to  b«  considered  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  ablolnte 
predestination.  f  V'd.  Theodoret  fiib.  hieret.  I.  c.  19. 
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Against  this  doctrine,  tiierafere,  of  Hermogenes,  TcrtuUian 
tnaintidaed  "  that  the  eoala,  qtmug  from  that  first  sotil  viacb. 
arose  iimnediately  frnoi  the  tnreath  of  God,  are  imiuortal,  en- 
dowed  with  free  will,  in  poeae»aoti  of  a  faculty  of  diniiati<m 
— evident  signs  of  their  hesv^il^  origin."* 

He  ocmsidered  all  the  parts  and  &culties  (^  human  nature  as 
a  work  of  God  in  itself  good ;  and,  therefore,  everythiiw  coa- 
trary  to  reason  in  it  was  to  las  mind  a  cooseqaeoce  of  that 
original  schism  which  grew  oat  o(  the  first  sin.  The  division 
which  Flato  makes  of  the  bouI  into  the  Xoyixey  and  SXeyov  he 
waa  willing  to  admit ;  though  not  in  reelect  to  the  original, 
but  only  in  respect  to  the  corupted,  human  natnre.f 

While  the  Gnostics,  accoiding  to  their  doctrine  of  the'difier- 
ent  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  maintained  that 
a  hylic  or  material  Batjne  conld  never  be  converted  into  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  one,  and  that  a  SfHritual  nature  could 
never  be  converted  into  a  material  one,  Tertullian  iorasted,  in 
opposition  to  them,  on  the  almighty  power  of  grace  and  the 
mutability  of  the  hiunan  wilL  Wh^  they  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Clirist  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
thrit,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  lepliee,  "  If  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  your  way,  thai  God  cannot  raise  up  from  the 
stones  children  to  Abraham ;  then  the  generation  of  vipers 
camiot  bring  forth  fruits  to  repentance ;  and  the  apoatle  was 
mistaken  when  he  wrote,  '  Ye  also  were  sometimes  darkness,' 
and  *  We  also  were  Mice  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,'  and 
'  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  now  are  ye  washed.'  But 
do  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scripture  contradict  one 
another  ?  No ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  tmiesg  it  be  ffre^ied;  and  the  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  unless  it  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones  will  become 
children  of  Abraham,  if  thw  be  formed  to  the  faith  of  Abra* 
ham ;  and  the  geneiatimi  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  venom  of  wick- 

*  Animam  Dei  flitn  natam,  immortalem,  liberam  aibitrii  dominstri- 
eem,  divinatriMm.    De  BBima,  e.  32, 

j- De  anima,  16.    NatariLle  enixQ  rofinnofd  credeudum  est,  quod  ani- 
mn  a  prinionlu)  sit  ingenitoni  a  rtUiimaii  videlicet  auctore ;  irratiomde 
poslerins  iateUigeoiliiiii,  ipaom  illad  tnnagresuonis  admissom 
...     j^ijj  natnTBlilatiE,  qnia 
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edness.  This  the  divine  grace  b  &ble  to  do  ;  which,  of  a  truth, 
is  mightier  than  nature,  to  which  the  free  will  within  us  is 
eubject«d.  As  this  last,  too,  ia  a  natunl  thing  and  susceptible 
of  change,  so  nature  turns  as  this  turns."*  One  might  under- 
stand this  remarkable  passage  as  implying  that  even  at  this 
early  period  Tertullian  attributed  to  grace  an  irresistibly 
attractive  power  over  the  corrupt  will  of  man ;  one  might 
say  that  he  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will  merely  in  oppo- 
ffltion  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  necessity,  to  the  affirmation 
of  a  complete  moral  insensibility  in  the  case  of  eeriain  natures, 
but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-tninsfbrming  principle  of  grace. 
Montanism  might  easily  lead  to  insisting  upon  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  the  divine  power,  and  to  reducing  the  free  will 
to  a  blind  passive  instrument.  But  the  connection  by  no 
means  authorizes  us  to  give  this  language  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. For,  according  to  the  context,  Tertullian  is  only  in- 
tending to  prove  that  grace,  through  its  working  on  corrupt 
nature,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  h%her 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  thus  transform  it  to  something 
else  ;  and  we  are  bound  in  Justice  to  adopt  that  interpretation 
which  best  accords  with  Tertullian's  other  explanations  offiree 
wUl.  It  is  true,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  that  the  peculiar  and 
fundamental  tendency  of  Monlanism  must  have  gone  far  towards 
causing  its  adherents  to  magnify  the  power  of  grace ;  but  even 
Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rendii^  asunder  mommta 
which,  in  Christianity,  belong  closely  together,  and  of  giving 
predominance  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Even 
Montanism  was  far  from  ascribing  to  grace  a  constraining 
power,  operating  with  irresistible  might  on  the  conversion  of 
man.  That  it  did  not  consider  the  agency  of  grace  generally 
to  be  of  this  kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict  t£it  it  re- 
garded such  an  operation  of  grace  as  implied  a  bare  passivity 
on  the  part  of  man  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, — as 
an  extraordinary  thing ; — supposed  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
prophets.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passi^ 
in  which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  every- 
thing depends  solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human 

*  Htec  erit  vis  diviiue  gratite,  potentior  ntiqnc  nattira,  babcDS  in  Dobls 
sabjacentent  sibi  liberam  arbiliii  potestatem,  qax  eaia  sit  et  ipsa  natn- 
r^is  atqoe  mntabiUs,  qaoqao  venitur,  natora  convertitor.    De  anjma. 
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concurrence — auch  extraoTdinary  virtues  as  i^old  be  regarded 
only  in  the  l^ht  of  free  gifts  of  divine  grace,  which  God  int' 
parts  to  each  individual  as  He  pleases.*  But  the  very  &ct 
that  it  is  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases  that  he  ascribes  the 
whole  to  the  action  of  grace  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  consider  such  to  be  the  general  law  which  governs  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means 
warranted  to  conclude  from  such  an  expression  that  Tertullian 
when  he  so  spoke  was  already  a  Montanist ;  for,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  oiu-  general  remark  find  its  application,  that 
Montanism  is  to  be  r^arded  merely  as  the  extreme  result  of 
tendencies  and  modes  of  thinking  previously  in  existence. 

But  a  directly  opposite  view  spontaneously  resulted  from 
the  process  of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Thus 
Clement,  miconsciou^y,  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
African  church,  while  he  intended  ^mply  to  controvert  the 
Gnostic  dualism,  which  represented  generation  to  be  a  work  of 
the  evil  principle.  "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  chil- 
dren have  sinned,  or  fiillea  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when 
they  are  chargeable  with  no  actions  of  their  own?"t  The 
question  here  related  to  the  explanation  of  those  passages  <^ 
the  Old  Testament  which  in  the  North- African  church  were 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin.  Job  xiv.  4 ; 
Ps.  li.  7.  t  Clement  referred  such  and  similar  passages  to 
man's  natural  ignorance  of  Giod  and  divine  things,  to  the 
power  of  sinful  habits.§  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  that  Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  &U  from 
a  state  of  moral  purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma||  above 
quoted  he  opposed  the  assertion  that  the  first  man  was  not 
created  perfect,  but  with  a  capacity  for  virtue ;?  so  that  its 
cultivation  and  appKcation  depended  on   himself.     To  the 

*  Quod  bononun  qaonmilain  sicuti  et  maloiom  intoleratnlis  niagiii. 
tndo  eat,  at  ad  capiei^  et  pnestunda  ea  sola  gratia  diviaie  inepiratioiiis 
operetnr.  Nam  quod  maxime  bonom,  id  maxime  penes  Deum ;  oeo 
^ius  id  qnam  qui  potsidet,  diq>eiuat,  at  cuiqne  dignetur.    De  p&tieatia, 

+  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  453  et  469. 

i  See  Cyprian's  colleetioa  <tf  prooft  dvm  the  scriptural  of  the  doc- 
trines of  fiutb  and  morals,  Testimoiuor,  1.  III.  c  H. 

§  iuiiSuM  n  i/uifTiXii.  Tin  irpirui  U  yiiinuF  iff^i  "^  1  SiJt  ti 
ynir*ifitf,  inlklai  xijw.    Strom.  1.  III.  f.  469. 

tj  See  above,  p.  344. 

•i  'EiriniJuf  r^  lit  ■rwi>  ipnt.     Strom.  L  TI.  f.  661. 

VOL.  11.  2  A 
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enticements  of  sensual  pleasure  be  yieUtd  in  liiat  childhood  of 
luB  b^i^  when  it  waa  for  him  to  decide  according  to  his  own 
fi«e  chmee.*  While  many  Gnostics  made  the  &11  to  consist 
itt  diiB,  that  the  first  mao,  yielding  to  seDBiiOHa  appetite,  gave 
himMlf  up  to  the  indu^ence  of  the  sesoal  poDpensity,  whra«by 
both  himself  and  his  entire  prosperity  came  under  tl^  dominioa 
of  the  v\n ;  Clement,  on  tbe  other  baiid,  regarded  nan's  guilt 
to  consifit  nmply  in  his  not  Imring  waited  fiw  the  suibddB 
p«iod  appointed  by  God  Sx  the  sa&i&ction  of  that  impulse.']; 
Periiaps,  therefore,  he  r^anied  tbe  power  (^  the  sensuous 
appetites  over  the  qtirit  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  disobe- 
dience— he  probably  si^tpoeed  that  by  the  gfuitt  of  man  the 
sway  of  sense  became  ccntdnaally  strongs  in  such  sort,  how- 
ever, that  it  still  depends-  on  man's  wiU  to  resist  its  entice- 
menta.  Here,  in  the  iBclinatioa  he  evinces  to  refer  evil  ta  the 
power  of  sense,  we  tiace  the  inflaence  of  the  ideas  which, 
through  bis  ptuloeophical  education,  had  found  their  way  into 
bis  mind  ;  and  accordingly  redemptitm  and  regeneration  must 
in  hie  view  be  referred  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing  a  way 
fiw  the  soul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  delivered 
from  these  foreign  elements.  "  It  is  not  without  special  gTac%" 
be  says,  "that  ^e  soul  attains  to  this  pow^  of  soaring  ^oft  wi 
wii^,  after  having  laid  aside  every  weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
miit«  itself  with  its  kindred  element."^  The  important  point 
in  Clement's  view  was,  therefi)re,  to  recognise  both  the  need 
of  assjsbutce  which  the  free  will  stood  in,  aiid  aim  the  tact 
that  grace  was  conditioned  by  its  effiirta,  and  was  designed  to 
meet  ita  defieimces.  On  this  ptnnt  he  dius  exjvesses  himself  :§ 
"  When  man  seeks  by  hisowu  emdeavsms  and  habits  to  eman- 
<npate  himself  from  Hk  slavery  of  his  passions,  be  e&cts 
notiiing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal  and  eomestness, 
then  he  gains  the  victory,  by  the  accession  of  God's  power ; 
for  God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.  But  when  th^ 
remit  their  desire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  is  also  wit^- 
*  nofiiyiTi  iriSufilait   •  •■»[■      Clement,  like  Philo,   regarded  the 

Tut  u  a  lyinW  of  tSSiiii.    Protrept.  f.  69. 
Tix'  '»  ifiXaiUim  f^  Mtufh  «S  r(mr>Jmv.     Stitnn.  1.  III.  f. 
466.     'E.^n'^wii  SsTTH  ■  rftixi  h  'f   hu    «^»ti(,  irirj   rmmxr 
3J.r».     L.  Q.  f.  470. 
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diBRni..  The  kingdon  of  hem'«e:  belongs  not  to  the  ateepiog 
and  ivdiAantr  but  the  violet  take  it  by  feree."  Hei  was- too 
Btmogly  entduined  by  this  doginatioal  theory,  too  little  car 
pable  of  moving;  out  of  the  cicole  of  ion-  subjeetive-  notions) 
rightly  to  anderittaiul,  out  of  its  own  wonts,  the  Pauline  type 
of.  doctrine — aa  appears,  fbr  iBstance,  ftom  his  remaitably 
tttfonnis  interpretaiion  of  1  Coriuth.  i.  21 .  Bar  in  this  paiM^ 
aoeonling  Co  Clemrait,  the  last  irords  xn  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
questdon,  but  thus :  iC  was  not  Groa  who  noide  the  wisdom  of 
this  wodd  jbolishiiea»,  but  it  bmame  fixJishneu  through  the 
goiltofmaui" 

On  ttua  Bobject  the  ^stani  o£  Ori^en'  is-  qtnt«  peculiar ; 
and  in.  considering  it,  ib  will  be  neoesstuy  tO'b^r  in  mind  his 
theory,  alrewly  explained,  of  an  eternal  creatiom  While  t±ie 
Gaoetics  soi^ht  to  account  far  tbs  diffensKw  among  rational 
cmatnree,  pwdj^by  a  natuml  law  i^^tfaig  the  gntluated^ 
evolution  of  life  proaeedii^  from  God,  pardy  by  their  deri- 
volion  from  di£fei^t  fimdameutal'  princi^bs,  Origen  referred' 
all  suck  diff^ences  to  moral  Jreedem.  God,  as  the  absolute 
unity,  he- taught,  can.  only  be  h  souroe  of  unity.  So  &r  as- 
all  existence  springs  from  Him,  the  unity  of  his-  own  essence 
must,  rereal  itself  thereini  No  difi^omiei  no  manifold  ness, 
cMi!  spiiug  fiKBU  Him.  Xt  would,  moreover,  be  inconsistent 
wilh  his  lovfi  and  justice  not  to  bestnw  cm  alt  his  creatures 
the  same  measure- ofpHfeetioa  and  Uessedness.-f'    Giod  there- 

•  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  313. 

t  Hitter,  in  his  diristlichen  Philosophie,  Bd.  I.  S.  317,  muntaiiis 
thK  Origen's  doctrine  is  braed  upon  die  Aoaght  "  tlmt  crtoted  spirits 
in  die  cmiset  did  not  sotoBliTplrtttB-of  tile  good  Slid  of  the  perfect,  bnt 
bad  Eiinplf  neceiTcd  s,  &(ad».  for  all  iood^  IThar  coDmitB  psrftetimi 
conBiBled  id  iim."  But  xaati  a  dumglLt  -would  certunl^  imply  the 
notion  of  a  deTelopmenl  from  a,  lover  Etsge,~a  progressiTe  and  gm- 
dnated  morement  from  ttia  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and  it  is  evident 
tint  tluBTiew-utttrl^claahe*  with  (be  sj-ttem  of  Origen.  Origen  does 
in  truth  conceiia  the  perfect  «s  the  original  stale  ;  he  refen  all  imper- 
ftcdon  to  a  till,  in-rolving  guilt  because  it  irai  an  act  of  freedom  ;  and 
renrds  as  the  fina!  connimmation  the  restoration  of  the  original  state, 
and  not  tlie  complete  development  of  the  capacities  bestowed  at  the 
cicatiaii.  lliiB  simp)  J  is  the  tboaghC  lying  at  me  bans  of  his  system, — 
tint  the  rational  spirit  should  maintain,  by  freedom  as  its  property,  the 
paftuUoD  bestowed  on  it  already  by  the  creation  ;  and,  haTios  lost  it, 
sbaidd  recover  it  a^n  by  ffeedbm ;— that  the  fellowslup^  with  God,  t^ 
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fore  is  to  be  or^iually  contemplated  as  the  fbuafaun  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  by  communion  with 
him,  the  members  of  which  were  perfectly  bonu^eneous.  In 
the  second  book  of  his  work  wepi  bpx^"  he  so  expresses  him- 
self as  if  he  considered  not  only  all  difierence  in  the  measure 
of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  but,  generally,  all  differences  in 
individual  existence,  as  not  being  original,  but  as  having 
resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference  in  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  will.  According  to  this,  Origen  must  hare 
held  the  differences  of  the  ori^nal  creation  to  be  that  of  beings 
perfectly  equal  and  only  numerically  different ;  and  all  indi- 
viduEd  peculiarities  to  be  confequences  of  estrangement  from 
God.  A  very  narrow  conception,  we  must  allow,  of  the 
creation,  as  ministering  to  the  revelation  and  glory  of  G!od. 
Most  characteristically,  however  (in  spite  of  the  Gnosticism 
and  Flatouism  by  which  Origen  was  at  other  times  governed), 
does  it  become  manifest  here  that  the  Christian  point  of  view 
(though  but  partially  and  narrowly  apprehended)  predomi- 
nated in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  how  a  moral  and  teleo- 
logical  element  gained  the  ascendancy  so  as  to  make  all  else 
d^>end  upon  it.* 

In  Origen's  predecessor,  Clanent,  we  already  perceive 
how  the  exB^eration  of  one  Christian  principle,  the  doe- 
trine  of  ireedom — ^its  exclusive  considwation  in  oppositicn 
to  the  Gnostic  distinction  of  natures — could  lead  to  such  a 
result  as  the  ascription  of  whatever  distii^uished  the  apostles 
jrom  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  im 
them  by  God,  bat  entirely  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direc- 
tion of  their  own  will.  According  to  his  opinion,  they  did 
not  become  such  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  such  by 
God,  but  th^  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God  because 
He  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  the  guidance  of  their 
own  will.      In  proof  of  this  position  Clement  adduces  the 

again  (H1I7  b;  the  suae  meani.  This  too  is  among  the  points  vhidi 
GSEeDtkllj  diitiagaish  the  doctrine  of  Origen  from  Ifalt  of  dlement. 

*  The  importance  of  the  free  vill,  as  connected  vith  all  spiritnsl 
development,  ii  described  bj  Origen  in  the  fiillowiiig  words ;  'Eri  fitr  rSt 
tufUirm  ti  rufi  rin  sttiVt  rw  itSpine,  HjA  ti^  raSi  tru/tmrimn^ 
Xiym,  i  ^i>  nf  Jrri  Bp^x^  "^  /"*(»>  '  ^  /*^VM,  I  91  /a-r^-  \r1  S 
rSr  ^DXH  *^  if'  */"'  **<  'i  tmOi  Hfi^  ul  <ri  mSrn  HSu  n)> 
■.Vfo.  Jx"  ♦«  Wy"  *"i  J-*  i  /"»(<•  »  t*  "f  /Mn^  njv^it.  In 
Hstt.  T.  XIII.  t.  26. 
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feet  that  even  Judas  Iscariot  was  one  of  the  apostles; 
that  Matthias,  in  consideration  of  his  worthiness,  was  after- 
wards received  into  the  number  of  the  apostles  in  place  of 
Judas.*  It  WHS  only  necessary  to  work  out  this  one-aided 
view, — so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  and  divine  decrees,  and  so  totally  subverave  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  given  by  creation  itself,  while  it 
ascribed  everythii^  solely  to  moral  worth,  and  to  cany  it  on 
to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  order  to  advance  from  the 
position  of  Clement  to  the  system  which  Origen  completed. 

However,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  at  some  later 
period  Oi%en  retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other 
immature  ideas  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  that  work 
of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  in  a  pasa^e  of  a  later 
work,-}-  he  says  that  the  Sou  of  God  b  the  universal  bright^ 
ness  of  God's  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  His  glory 
were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no 
created  being  could  contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God. 
And  in  this  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  what  in  the  Logos 
b  one  and  the  same  unfolds  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
spirits  into  a  manifolduess  of  individual  natures,  of  which  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  way  reflects  and  represents  the  glory  of 
God,  so  that  it  is  only  the  collective  sum  of  all  these  individuals 
would  correspond  to  the  condensed  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  L(^fos.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  3ie  case 
if  Origen  had  clearly  developed  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  thought  which  he  expressed ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  ever  did  so.  In  a  passage  of  the  same 
commentary  on  John  from  which  the  one  just  alluded  to  is 
taken,  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolu- 
tion that  all  the  rational  beings  restored  by  the  Logos  to  a 
perfect  communion  with  God  would  have  but  one  common 
employment — that  of  the  intuition  of  God ;  and  that,  feshioned 
tfaroi^  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  they  would  know  as 
compktely  what  the  ^n  is,  as  at  present  the  Son  (and  the  Son 
alone)  knows  the  Father.J    But  since,  according  to^the  system 

*  Oux  ^'^'  ^"'  {xXi«T#i  yttifiifvi  A^trraXu  lutrd  ri  ^inut  tiivfui,  Irii 
I  'Itvist  ^tUyti  r»  aini,  i».'  uxVi  Jitar  ivtmXu  ytritSmi  UiLlyiirIf 
nir  nl  ju!  »  tIi.„  wiui-iiUu.     Strom.  1.  VI.  t  667. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XXXIl.  t.  18. 

X  In  Joann.  T.  I.  e.  16.    See  ilso  the  passage  ia  MaHh.  T.  X.  s.  S,f. 
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of  Origen,  all  tbiiigis  ax,  by  tlmt  jnal  eDnsummatton,*  to  Jk 
KBtored  to  tbeir  odginal'coiiditiaii,  it  aefiBa  to  folknT  that  Boch'a 
state  of  equality. and  unity  waette-onewhich  ore^moi^  ^mtod. 
'Origen  oeguBd  stiOl  further-:  Godiilone  ia  by^iisowniMtiire 
good;  allcKeotad  beio^,  on  th&{ioatraiy,Bre, and  coatiiroeto 
bGj'good  only'biy  Tirbie.af  .their  fellow^p  with  tite  ii«|i7nnl 
founCatn  of,^  goad,  Ike  Logos,  Aaioon.'iie  the  .denre  arise 
.in  any  Tati<md  being  to  be  somethmg  jer  itimself^  evil  exiets. 
"What  hae.became  good,"  saye  Origan,'!'  "oannot  be  in  like 
manner  good  as  libat  frhich  is  gt>odBssB  l^iti  own  eaamee. 
It  can.Devor  he  iwanting',  however,  to  him  -who,  for  its  preser- 
vation, reoeiveB  into  Jiiiiaelf  the  BO-aaUed  living  bread. 
'WboBver  &jls-to  obtaiii  it  falb  byJuB-own  fault;  ainoe  he 
neglects  to  partake  of  the  living  bread.ttnd  of  the  true  trnter, 
wberewitli,  nourished  and 'refreshed,  the  wimgs  growJ"}  £ivil 
ie  the  only  thing  wbioh  iae  the  ground  of  its  esietenoe  in  it- 
self, and  not^iuGrod  ;  -which,  therefore,  genemJIy., is. grounded 
in  no  being,  hut  ia  notlmig  'else  than  tm  >eatmnganent  £ran 
the  true  being.  It  is  that  wfaioh  has  only  a  subjective  :ai)d  not 
an  objective   existeBce, — tliat  which  is  ia   ilsdlf  .iioyiiiig.S 

207 :  "  Then  the  nghteoDs  wJU  no  longer  sMne  in  di&rent  mji,  M  at 
the  begiDmng;  but  sU 'will  shine  like  one  Bun  in  the  kingdom  OTth^ir 
Father."    Matth.  xiii.  43.    (Titi  ^ixjira  t!  !.'«.«  i^-^tiwn  tUWi  >>■- 

90^1,  «(    MTi   nil     ifX''t  '■*^*^  «vri(   i!t  SXnf.)     Yet  Hlk  pBOUgG  of 

Oaaga  could  be  onderaload  as  jeienine  b«rely  to  .so  eqnslily  of  nunal 
condttion  and  bl«Medo«8s. 

*  The  J-rwrimtin-  i  0.  CelB.  1.  TT.  c.  44, 

X  AnaltaBiou  to  the  mjlh  in  "Plato's  PhsdnisrefpectiDg-tlieinneBiif 
the  BOQl. 

§  To  Plato's  nutaph^eal  idea  of-ttae.^.fr  (accDrdhjg.tondudb-if  we 
have  got  B  clear  Dotitm  of  it,  evil  is  vs<xetaxy  la  a  limit.U  the  evolntiDa 
of  life ;  and,  cooaeqneiitly,  the  idea  of  evif,  ai  to  ki  moral  iiopoTt,  is 
'rirtualiy  aonnlled)  Oriaien  save  more  of  a  moral  significance.  The  lik 
11  here  is,  according  to  his  view,  rather  priTative  than  negative.  'Bee  in 
Jaami.  T.  II.  g.  T :  oj  utitix-tu  "^  lit,  ^Wxu«  Si  •!  Ajw,  •£;»>«( 
it  nm  xfifumriXmir  ,i  fi  JartrrfaifiTit  rin  «£  ■•«v(  i^mxii',  •rP  'unfif 
Smi  r»  Smi,  ynyitaru  us  !mi,  Hence  I  caimot  at  .all  admit  the  om^ 
rectnesB  of  what  Ritter  cays  in  ha  Getchichle  der  Christlichen  Phjlo- 
Boplue,  Bd.  I.  B.  524,  coDceming  Origan'B  theory:  "  A  IhnitBtion  of 
this  sort,  in  which  created  spinis  originally  eiist,  might  perhaps  be 
Teguded  by  Origen  IS  an  element  in  tfaem  of  evil  or . impurity,  amce  he 
OMudered  evil  generally  to  be  simply  a  def^  of  goodnesB.  -Sni^  a 
view  is  irholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  Orinm,  who  thon^t  it  of 
SO  mach  importauce  (o  define  evil  as  a  tMng  wliicn  has  ill  grotmS  in  no 
natntvl  oecawi^,  but -which  is  derivable  only  from  an  sot  of  ithe  &ee 
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Hence  he  taye,  "  The  aaaertkw  af  the  Gnostics,  that  Satsn 
ie  oa  CKature  c^ God,*  hassome£iuiidationiu  truth;  namely, 
to  this  extent,  that,  while  Salem  is  indeed  a  creature  of  God  in 
re^Kct  to  Hs  nature ;  yet  as  Sstan  he  ia  not  8o."t 

When  the  will  of  the  spirits,  who  were  blessed  in  a  divine 
Bfe,  beoame  estranged  from  God,  tike  origiual  uuty  was  dis- 
wdved ;  a  diduumcny  aroae,  which  could  only  be  restored  to 
unison  by  a  lo^  process  of  puitfication  and  culture.  The 
soul  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  which  is  able  to  ctmihine  these  great  moral  differences 
into  one  living  whole,  and  which  pervades  and  ammates  ILe 
Tiniverse,  eubjeotii^  all  dissonances  to  a  higher  law.l 

The  corporeal  world  was  broi^ght  into  existence  and  consti- 
toted  with  a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had 
bev(Hne  incapable  of  the  purely  ^iritual,  divine  life,  migbt  be 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  tbesr  estrangement  fi-om  God, 
and  of  thrir  culpable  misery-,  that  a  craving  after  a.  restora- 
tion of  their  Ibllowsbip  with  the  divine  Fountain  of  Good 
might  be  awakened  in  them ;  tliat  th^  might  become  more 
«nd  mcH%  purified 'by  conflict.  The  raiitter  lying  at  the  ground 
of  the  corporeal  world  is  the  indeterminate  element,  destitute 
of  all  properties,  wliich  first  receives  from  the  plastic  hand  of 
Omnipotence  a  certain  form  Mid  pressure,  which  varied 
according  as  bodies  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  eth»>ea]  or 
gvoas,  were,  in  numifold  gradations,  to  be  foimed  oat  of  it.§ 
Thus  arise  numerous  grades  of  existence,  fiwn  the  spiritual  to 
the  sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fallen 
beii^.j!     Tbea<e  exist  intelligeocee  which  are   united  with, 

will.  The  noticoB  of  inqierfectioB  and  of  moral  evil  are,  aoeordkig  to 
hii  doetrine,  to  be  uniiill  j  distingmdud.  0«d,  it  is  true,  is  Ae  boh, 
«oad  being,  in  a  mute  in  vhich  no  «reatate  csn  be  so  calied  (see  T.  II. 
in  Msttb.  s.  10) ;  but  monl  eril  is  not  an  (Hinnal  element,  bat  is  to  be 
-tnced  only  to  a  volnBtar;  spestacy  from  God.  T^  ^i  j>  Is  not  to  be 
eomidered  ■>  a  defect  oleaving  to  created  existcDoe,  tnit  as  a  volnutvy 
alknatiaQ  from  the  ».  *  Sec  Part  IL 

i  ia  JoaDD,  T.  II.  s.  7.  t  nu!  ifX",  l'-U.cl. 

Jin  die  [ni>M  mirfti  is  to  Iw  distiosnished  HXm  l;iug  at  dte  grMud, 
the  i-iyH  i  Mtri^t  ita  t>j,>.  hi  Joami.  T.  XIX.  e.  5. 
,||  We  liere  eBOoanter  a  difflcnlt  qnestion  ;  Tiz.  wbettier  Orl^ta  siq)- 
pwed  that  from  the  beginniDg  the  iXa  also  «ai  broogbt  into  eiiiteBoe, 
tagaiiier  with  toe  world  of  spiriffi,  as  a  nBcmary  iimil  for  the  creatnpe, 
iO  that  )be  creaturelf  ipiiit  most  of  neoeuity  be  always  prorided  witli 
a  material  orguiizatioii,  which,  corresponding  only  to  uie  stage  of  moral 
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iboa^  not  so  completely  conslrained  hj,  a  ta<ae  estiited 
organization,  designed  to  minister  to  and  assist  the  other  &llen 

perfection,  vonld  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  ra^r ;  or  whether  he  traced 
to  the  bil  the  finl  origin  of  matter,  and  of  the  material  vorld  itself. 
If  we  were  to  confine  onrselves  to  a  paasB^  in  the  work  Ti^  «(s;*s  *e 
■hoald  be  nnder  the  nwessity  of  ciHieidenng  the  fbrmer  portion  ai  the 
doctrine  of  Origea.  The  remarkable  puiage  (1.  II.  c.  2.  s.  2)  nms  as 
follows:  "Principsliter  iinidem  creatas  esse  istionales  naturas,  materia- 
lem  Tero  Babrtantiam  opinione  i^nldem  el  intellectn  Eolnm  sepaiari  ab 
eis  et  pro  ipeia  Tel  post  ipsas  efieclaia  videri,  sed  nnnqoam  sine  ipsa  eos 
Tel  viiisse  vel  Tivere."  From  thiswe  should  be  led  to  repreaeDt  the 
■nbject  as  Rltter  nnderstands  it ;  namely,  that  the  concejition  of  matter 
arises  simply  from  an  attraction  of  the  sum  total  constitoting  the  crea- 
tnrel;  existence  ;  that  it  is  [lothing  else  than  the  objective  conception  of 
the  limit  of  creatarcly  existence,  oF  that  which  jbrms  the  bcnndary  of 
indindnal  existence, — joGt  as  the  Platonists  taaght  that  the  conceptioD 
of  matter  conld  be  apprehended  only  by  the  xiyti  liSit.  And  it  is  qnite 
certwn  that  the  antithesis  between  body  and  sprit  vanishes,  to  our 
spprehension,  if  we  think  of  the  manifold  gradations  in  ihe  attributes  or 
properties  stamped  on  the  u>i|,  and  bj  absMction  go  back  to  the  unde- 
termined somewhat  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these ;  fiJnn  ri  iXirJt, 
rir  waitri-rwf  /uTi^xXXi^m  lU  ifSKftUi.  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  59. 
Thia  too  wonld  harmonize  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  gloriotis 
organiiation  after  the  resnrrection,  which  reals  doubtless  on  the  same 
general  foondalion,  and  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  transfigured, 
ethereal  bodies  of  the  angels;  ri  r«>  iyyiXmt  nifntr^  a:3l^,/i  u! 
«ij.«,a,  fSi.  In  Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  30.  And  to  the  booIs  ot  the 
planets  he  ascribes  a  rUtta  m'Sifin  w  tuSmfBTKTtr.  De  oraU  c  7.  In 
this  case  we  most,  with  Bitter,  con^der  this  mode  of  ezpression  as  a 
strictly  scientific  one,  to  which  everything  else  should,  in  Origea's 
sense,  be  referred.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  prMuc- 
tion  of  matter  which  ensued  at  some  later  period,  it  must  be  Dnderslood 
to  be  a  case  in  which,  descending  from  the  strictly  sdenti  fie  position,  and 
accommodating  himself  to  a  more  popular  mode  of  thinking,  he  leaves 
the  position  of  the  ytirit  for  that  of  the  limt.  But  we  greatly  donbc 
whether  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  Origen  a  speculative  theory  of 
this  sort,  so  rindly  carried  out  and  nntfotmiy  adhered  to.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  eipluning  all  his  assertions 
belonging  to  a  later  period,  which  seem  lo  contradict  what  is  here 
affirmed,  according  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  ri^i  ifx"  t  ^i 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  thinking  combined  speculative 
elementl,  borroited  from  other  quarters,  with  others  derived  firom 
Christianity,  it  is  obvious  how  eawl^  he  might  be  led  to  retract,  at 
gome  later  period,  many  things  which  he  had  put  forth  in  his  first 
attempt  at  a  specalative  system  of  doctrine.  In  this  work  itself  he 
rather  puts  down  the  matter  as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it  with 
confidence.  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  I7^wherc.  indeed,  he  expresses  himself 
cot  in  a  poutive  manner,,  hot  in  the  fbrm,  mtayuMTn  inrnrii  il — be 
d^ngniahes  an  ISiJi  wiwr^  mai  i»/u:r«  {;«,  as  the  original,  from  al 
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spirits.  These  dwell  in  the  planets,"  and  perform  a  pain^  ser- 
vice of  love,  yearning  for  the  time  of  univet^  restoration, 
when,  relieved  from  this  burden,  tbey  shall  be  nused  onee 
mor«  to  a  pure  state  of  existence,  emancipated  from  all  that  is 
sensuous  (the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  spoken  of 
in  £om.  viii,  19). f  According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  these 
higher  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to 
their  own  merit,  that  they  occupy  this  elevated  rank  in  crea- 
tion ;  and  that,  being  united  in  this  free  manner  to  the  corpo- 
real world,  they  have  received  such  an  organization  of  a  higher, 
glorious,  and  more  ethereal  kind.  The  question  may  now  arise : 
Did  Origen  regard  these  beings  as  having  taken  no  share  in 
the  first  iall,  but  as  having,  by  their  unalterable  fidelity  to  the 
Creator,' entitled  themselves  to  this  place  in  the  universe?  In 
this  case  be  must  have  supposed  that,  by  virtue  of  the  free 
direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  existences 
had  persevered  in  goodness,  while  others  swerved  from  it ;  but 
that  those  even  who  had  remained  steadfast  must  enter  into  a 
connection  with  the  corporeal  world,- — not  as  a  due  punishment 
of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  own  free  choice,  submitting  thereto 
in  order  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fallen  fellows.  The 
more  therefore  do  tbey  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the 
universal  purification  having  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be 
released  from  this  burdensome  service.  Or  perhaps — and  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work  Trtpi  iia^uy  is  certainly  more 
fevourable  to  this  view  of  the  matter — Origeh  did  not  con- 
eider  these  intelligences  to  be  those  who  had  remained  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  created  existence, 
but  simply  those  who  had  taken  the  least  share  in  it,  and  who 
consequently,  by  virtue  of  this  determination  of  their  will, 
whereby  they  at  least  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest, 
obtained  this  position  in  the  universe.  But  if  this  was  his 
train  of  thought,  then  Origen  took  away  from  free  will  with 


corporeal  eiJEtence,  even  from  every  Iree  connection  with  aa  organization 
of  traoEfigDreil  mould.  And,  in  JoaoD.  T.  XIX.  B.  G,  he  opposes  this 
later  fbrmed   corporeal  world  to  the   tie/m   mrii,  sabsieUng  alone: 

nmi  ri   iri/i^rt^  niru  lUit,  ti  rirn  t^   nV^   im    t$    *{»(    ri    iifxrm 
ny*{iru.     And  he  sajB  that  the  formatioD  of  the  anV/iit  UuX»  is  not 
withoQt  reason  described  as  a  nimlSaki. 
•  See  above,  p.  37  t  See, «.  g.,  de  Martjr,  a.  7. 
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one  haad  what  he  gave  to  it  witk  the  other ;  for,  in  ^s 
caae,  Iree^riU  oo  Icniger  maliesA  difibrencebetweratbebeuigs 
who  peraeveaaed  in  geodnese  and  thoM  1^0  fell  £nim  it,  Iwt 
ODJy  between  Uteee  wha  devifttad  i»  a.  greater  or  to  a  lesa 
extent ;  and  therefoEe  moral  evil  .^peazB  to  be  a  sometluiig 
ueeessaiy  to  created  existflno^ — at  least  in  a  certain  degree, 
or  a£  a  neceesaiy  pnint  of  tiauatiui. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  ferment  of  that  great  ooone  of 
the  world  which  alooe  unbraces  aU  moral  diveraitiett,  t(^;etber 
with  all  the  conBequencea,  which,  .up  to  flieir  entire  reaiotal  at 
the  general  conannumition,  flow  ont  ^  them;  and  henoe  eur 
defective,  limited  Theotbc^.* 

From  Origeo'fi  d«ctrine  it  neceeaarily  followed  that  fan- 
man  souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kkd  with  all  higher 
spiriifi ;  that  the  difference  between  tbe  former  and  the  latter, 
and  between  the  &amer  •ooaa'pared  with  each  other,  proceeded 
only  fioai  a  diveru^  m  the  moial  bent  of  the  will  of  the 
several  individuals ;  that  acoordm^y  all  souls  are  &Ilea 
.  heavenly  bcange.  A^^  oonsckiiiBBess  in  time,  which  moves 
between  opposites,  utd^he  underetuiding,  which  is  directed  to 
tilings  finite,  resulted  aimply  from  the  estmngoment  frc«i  that 
uni^  of  the  divine  life  of  immediate  intuition ;  and  the  true 
destination  of  the  soul  is  to  be  purified,  and  to  return  Mwe  more 
to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  iimnediate  intuition  of 
God  ;  or,  mnce  tlie  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  liie  of 
the  soul  by  the  ijueiichiiig  of  the  heavenly  fire,  the  soul  is  to 
be  again  transfigumd  into  spirit.f 

iUa  theory  of  the  soul's  preexiatenoe  is  apposed  to  tite^octrine 
of  the  Creatumists,  who  taught  liiat  each  individual  soul  is 
formed  by  an  immediate  creative  act  (^  God  (a  doctrine  which 
seraaed  to  Jam  iirectmcilable  with  the  love  and  tbe  justice  of 
God,  which  extend  equally  t«  ail  liis  creatmss^  and  also  to 
Tertullian's  Tntducianism  (or  the  doctrine  cf  the  'gm£C>lioa 
of  souls) — which  he  regarded  as  gross  and  sensual.  In. order 
to  l)e  able  to  maintain  Ins  own  pecuTiar  and  specnla6ve  theory 
of  the  orig^  of  souls,  without  dashing  witb  the  teachii^ 

■  HomiL  IV.  in  Jei.  1. 1. 

i  Ui^  ji,,  i^im.r<.  ».'  ri,,  -jt.^  fi,  <£«J  «?  ^  ^  rmifimT, 
yiyttif  fi  »>  ^n^iK  "JwitV  ■■«  rmi  •!•  yifi  -i-BX^,  ital  -fixi  Mmrf 
SuSurt  yUiTui  VMS.  H.  ifx-  I-  II-  c.  S.  Compire  the  umihi  -view  sf  tbe 
Gnostics  sbcTC. 
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of  the  chuM^i,  he  insisted  (wlie  hud  be£ne  donein  defeadbig'  his 
thewy  of  a  orwtson  ontMedeoit  to  the  CTeotion  of  this  ttm- 
parei  world)  thid:  iheee  poiKts  hoA  been  hit  imdeeided  !by  the 
church. 

But  on  the  dvctrise  oaaaanas^  an  ndherettt  comrptuKi  of 
bnman  .natuTe  he  eK|iressed  himadf  preoisely  in  the  »iBe 
manoer  aa  the  teachers  of  the  North-African  cburch.  He 
could  apeak  of  aonyateiy  of  the  bji^*  through  wUdi  every 
individual  tiiat  -comes  into  the  'Woild  oeeds  pnr^oaldon ;  and  in 
defence  of  this  view  appealed  to  the  same  tocte  .of  acriphiie 
iwhitdi  others  adduced  to  -Bu^qxirt  &e  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Only  he  tmced  this  candhioD  of  human  nature  to  aoothro 
BfniTce  ;  nasielf ,  to  the  pexvonal  guib  of  eaoh  fiillen  heaven^ 
^irit  in  an  earlier  stale  of  -eHidenee.  Now,  accoiding  to 
.Ortg€u'B  theory,  this  «orruptMa  was  sot  tiie  swne  'in  all ;  faat 
its  degree  depended  'Bd  the  d^iree  -of  the  previow  gu&t. 
Although  he  oonddsred  Adam  to  be  a  true,  hutorical  pEsson, 
yet  he  regarded  hua  in  ito  other  light  than  as  the  &Bt  in- 
(Bmste  eool  «4uch  had  fitUeo  from  ibe  heawoily  atale  of 
«xiBtence.  l&ie  the  GnosticB,  be  :too  gave  a  Bjmbt^cal  ^tla- 
nation  of  the  nacTattve  «f  Faradise ;  repfeeeoting  it  ae  the 
i^mbol  of  a  higher  Bpimtaal  world,  Adam  being  the  type  «f 
ntuikind  at  laige,  of  all  &llen  souls.i' 

In  Ym  work  ■jtipl  l^>x^fj  Oi^;en— heire  toe  agreeing  with  the 
TlatoDiBts  and  -with  raany  of  tlie  Gnostics— hul  admitted  tite 
'doctrine  (ae  oee  vbkh  «l  lea*t  could  not  be  directly  diapioved) 
ihat  fallen  souls  might,  t^urougli  total  idegmeracy,  sink  ae  low 
as  die  hodies  of>brutes4  But  as'hisi^'stemdiff^'edesaaitiaDy 
from  the  Heo-Platenie,  %  ineistiiig  on  the  morad,  teleological 
principle  peculiar  to  Christianity,  his  printaplee,  as  they  becaaae' 
more  .clearly  fised  in  his  mind,  must  have  ultimately  led  him 
to  jcgect  ahf^etfaer  the  doctrine  cf  »uoh  a  tcmanngiatiDn  'Of 
souls,  an  incondistent  with  that  end  of  purification,  wtuofa  pBe- 


t  c  CelB.  1.  4,  s.  40 :  oix  '"■"!  »'('  '"«  ■""(■  *<  "V  •^"'  ""  »■'"« 
raUr*  bivMim  «u.Situ1hi]Wii.  It  is  reccmdJahle  with-UuB  diBt^Srigen, 
in  ipeakiDg  of  Adam  on  o&er  oceanons,  eipreraed  hinudf  winllj  afltr 
the  mamer  if  the  dWrrat,  as  ID  Joum.  T.  \.s.SS,;  T.  XIII.  B.  3«.  He 
migbl  -imdeHttDid  Ibe  tangoage  in  hii  cnrn  aeate,  especiallj  in  honrUia, 
to  vhich  thegnosia  did  not  properlj  belocg;.    Bom.  XIV,  in  Jeren. 

1  See  the  dreek  fragment  T.  .■;:(:.  1.1.    Orig.  ad.  delaBoe,  T.  l.f.  76. 
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supposes  the  contmuance  of  consciousDesB.*  The  doctrine 
which,  in  agreement  with  the  ethit»4eleob>ffical  point  of  view, 
he  held  of  the  souI'b  purification  being  carried  on  by  a  con- 
tinual process  up  to  iu  fimd  reatoralum,  forms  rather  the 
direct  opposite  to  tltat  hypothesis  of  a  cycle  qftnelempti/e&eset, 
which  grew  out  of  the  predominajit  habit  of  contemplating  the 
course  of  nature. 

Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallai  nature 
three  principles,  the  aapttioy,  the  i/iv^ucoV,  and  the  Tvcu/iantrov ; 
and  also  supposed  three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human 
nature  corresponding  lo  these  principles.  Bot  he  differed  from 
them  in  one  essentia  point.  As  he  acknowledged  all  human 
souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held  that  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  all  was  the  same,  and  consequently  he  represented  the 
different  stages  as  resulting,  not  from  any  original  difference 
of  natures,  but  from  the  predominance  of  some  one  or  other 
of  those  principles  determined  by  the  difierent  tendencies  of 
the  will.  The  spirit  (vytvfia)  is  the  highest  element  in  man's 
nature ;  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby 
man  is  connected  with  a  higher  order  of  things — the  oi^an 
through  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  understanding  divine 
things.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  evil,  or  to  be  cor- 
rupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.  Nothing  evil,  nothii^ 
but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.'j'  At  most  it  can 
only  retire  wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  through 
man's  guilt, — being  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  inmi 
acting  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  &culties  of 
the  soul,  of  a  worldly  temper.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  concerning  an  c^iposition  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  tiie  wm^  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in  man,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  flesh,— the  active  principle  in  all 
that  is  good.^  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of 
God  and  of  conscience  against  ungodliness  he  derives  from 
Ihis  vrcvfxa.     Herein   is  revealed   a  commanding,  judging, 

>  See  &  Cela.  1.  IJI.  c.  7G ;  TI-  16,  in  Jerem,  where  he  ipeaks  of 
metempsychods  id  a  parHboIital  seiue,  rarefollj  gnarding  agunrt  the 
mieconcepticni  which  iTOnld  arise  Irom  taking  hii  huinuge  lUoally. 

t  'Annlum  w  x'-t''"  «  mi^u.     Id  Joano.  T.  £XXII.  S.  11. 

X  Tii    H>Aim   umtrA    llytrrai  imi  m  rniftMtt,  tix  it  m  tlnSun 
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punishing  power,  superior  to  the  soul  itself.'  Those  men  in 
whom  rtie  soul  surrender^  itself  entirely  to  tlie  guidance  of  this 
Trvtifia,  iu  whoia  this  faculty  is  predomiaant,  are  on  this  ac- 
count denominated  spiritual  men,  Tri'iti^ariKoi.f  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  the  true  saints,  the  unity  of  the'whole  life  is 
grounded  on  the  &ct  of  its  being  determined  by  this  irvci(ia, 
— this  is  the  governing  principle  of  their  whole  life.  Livii^ 
in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suiter  proceeds  &om  it— it  is  that 
which  g^ves  their  conduct  its  true  import  and  signiiicancy.J 
From  this  point  of  view  Origen  ought  to  have  been  led  to  see 
(what  seema  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  here  said)  that  it  is 
by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike  alone  (the  essence)  that 
the  destination  of  human  nature  can  find  its  completim,  its 
fulfilment, — that  the  true  end  of  man  consists  in  this  very 
thing.  Tet  he  says  that,  where  St.  Paul  opposes  the  n-reufiu- 
ncdc  to  the  i/oM^iKoc  (1  Cor.  ii,  14,  16),  he  describes  the  latter 
only,  and  not  Se  former,  as  men  ;  since  man  oonsialfl  of  body 
and  soul,  but  tlie  wivtiaTiKot  is  more  than  man-l  And  this 
form  of  eEpres5don  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  pos-- 
ses^g  no  farther  meaning  or  bearing  on  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  his  theology,  but  it  stands  closely  connected 
with  that  leading  tendency,  already  described,  which  inclined 
Origen,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  r^ard  the  godlike 
not  as  the  tndy  human  element,  but  as  something  super- 
human,-— a  tendency  in  which  we  recognised  the  reaction  of  a 

•  In  his  oommentary  on  Komans,  1.  II.  where  Origen  refers  what  St. 
Paul  sajs  concerning  conscience  to  the  workings  of  this  rnZ/nt,  he  ex- 
presses himself,  according  to  Jerome's  trsjulstion,  as  follows  :  Quia  ergo 
tantam  ejus  video  Hliertateai,  qaas  iu  bouis  qnidem  gestis  gaadeaC  semper 
et  exEnllet,  in  malis  vera  non  argnatar,  sed  ipsam  animam,  cni  cahs°ret, 
reprebendat  et  arguat,  arbitror,  quod  ipse  sit  spiritus,  qui  Ho  apostolo 
esse  cum  aiiimo  dicitor,  velal  psda^gos  et  quidam  souatus  et  rector,  nt 
earn  de  melioribus  moneat  vel  de  cnlpis  castieet  et  arsaaL  £d.  Lomm. 
T.  VI.^p.  107. 

t  of  jHSTfl  ftnt^j  ifriMfaruJfmt  ;t^#fv«flT/^if  i  wjtvuMTixist     In  Joano. 

T.  II.  B.  16. 

X  'n«  yi^  J  Hytu  j;  miftari,  ir^iufrifX"-r'  ™>  Ir  tJ  tji  ui  rirm 
Vfafyui  KOI  li%S(  nti  rii  «■{•'[  Sn'i  S/itm,  aSrui  riw  i,  ri  rrr  ■>  i-tiji, 
<fHurni^r,,KJ,kiMi,ri,xv,r^ur^ie/tmri.  InJoaim.T.XXXn.s.  11, 

{  'Hfiu'f  yif  tv  fiiTiir  avni  [the  ApO«tle  Paul]  frnfut  US  t,Z  rmifim- 

ni  Jt».  I.  -i-uxj  S  l»  ni/UHi  S  ir  ntm/ifr^m  ;t;"e«™ii'ivl"*i''  "X'  " 
«:  i>  T^  ■r.irM,  Swiff,  tniS/imr, ;     L.  c.  T.  U.  S.  IS. 
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pdnwple  which,  belan^ng  to  tlie  old  world,*  still  pemained 
.  to  be  vanquished  by  Christjunity.  Aad  conneoted  with  this 
distinctioa  of  the  wtsv/m  from  &e  i^x^i  as  the  purely  humau 
elraieDt^  b  his  doctnne  Hat  thos»  in  whtm  die  ifvx^  sur- 
FKidered  itself  to  tiie  guidance  of  the  Ttvtipa  would  penevere 
io.  the  uni^  of  the  existence  thue-  animated  by  the  irvnipa,  and 
in  the  perfected  state  of  their  eosence,  as  soon  a«  they  should 
be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  tvcv/m,  wauM  rise  to  a:  hig'her 
liie  afler  deKtlt.  On  tjie  Mier  haod  tboKi  in  whom  the  ^vyfi 
always  lesist*  the  rrtufia,  would  aft^  death  be  finwken  by  "Se 
lattSTf  which  would  return  to  God  from  whran  it  came,  while 
they  themMilTes,  separated  from  the  iryeSiia,  would  be  given 
iq>  to  woe ;  f — a  doctrine  which  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  reconcile 
witJi  Ongen's  idea  of  a;  purifying  process  going  on  after  death, 
and  of  an  universal  restonition  a»  the  final  md  of  all  things. 
Moreover  he  ascribed  to  this  iryivfia — a»ftillowa  from  his  idea, 
which  we  bane  already  unfolded,  of  the  illation  subsiatiDg 
betweMi  the  rational  being-  and  God — no  self-govMiiment, 
no  independoit  sdf-subsistence,  but  regarded  it  as-  the  organ 
destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  r^resent  the  workings  of 
the  Drrina  Spint.  Aiicording  to  his  doctrine  the  wvtvaa  ih^ 
nuui  can  be  aetiv«  only  by  its  connectfon  with  the  Divine 
Spirit-t 

Am  Origat  thai  supposed  a  iJireefold  division  of  hummi 
nature,  so  he  distngmshed  three  different  stages  of  moral  de- 
velopment ;  according  as  the  wvciifia,  the  ^vx^i,  or  the  aApi 
predominated.  The  seeond  stage,  where  the  personal  /, 
estranged  from'  God,  i»  uppermoet  (tfaon^  there  may  coexist 

*  ThoslTfAristofla  (Ethic.  Nieomach.  S.  7)tbeiMiiteiiiplBtiTeIif^aa 
die  di-riiie,  vhieh  ansirwa  to  fiw  godlite  in  man,  to  &e  wi  is  placed' 
abm»  the  practice,  whirti  be  conntert  to  be  tlie  pniriy  hnnun:  ii  SuW 
>  nn  «W[  ra'r  irBtmrm,  ani  I  Mmri  rtiiTtr  Bin  ti'ti^t  t^t  itffimH  0itt ; 
and  jethe  says  of  the  w — cwn  f4ti3Lim  £>S;vn(. 

f  The  passages  which  ire  here  cite  are  taken  from  works  which  have 
only  been  preKPved  to  ns  in  Latin  trsn^tiom  ;  tin  Siielity  of  which, 
however,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason  to  giuipect  Cmnmentar; 
ep.  ad  Bom.  1.  n.  a.  9)  p.  108,  ed.  I«nini;  Hie  ipse  gpritos  eat,  qui 
cohagrM  animabos  jnMDnim,  3i  vero  iDobediena  ei  anima  et  conimoar 
iiien^  dividelnr  ab  es  «M  tacemitn.  Gommmtar:  sericB  in  HatdL  c. 
62,  T.  IV.  p.  3G3,  ed.  LoBun. 

I  la  Mattb..  T.  XIII.  ■.  E  :'  "Bn^  Jw  ri  nf  Sai  rnl/t^  sJI.  t. 
n^-  $,  «iM  T^  n!^  Inifn*  litSfiirtB  ri-  <t  atrS ;  wfaicli  latter  he 
here  also  ^idngoiihes  tttxn  the  ^v^ri. 
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ffitli  it  a  certain  domhacn  ov^  sense),  wiiere  the  soul  follows 
its  egoifltic  inclinatitinfi,  iS'  the  stage  of  a.  oertian  merely 
worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelligent  E^ism,  where,  though 
no  enthusiasm  for  moral  goodness  impels  the  man,  still  monL 
evil  does  not  btmk.  out  ioiBo  any  violent  e&eesses, — where,  in 
short,  as  Ctetgen  npresses  it,  the'  man  ia  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
This  stage,  considered  ia  itself,  kold»  the  middle  place  be- 
twceit  die  two  odiers;.  yet  it  may  be  asked  Ikom  wluch  p(»Bt 
is  it  easiest  to  attain  the'  dmne  life  ?  Origen  proposes  the 
qvestion,  whether  the  aapxmee  (the  carnal  man)  might  not  be 
led  mwe  easily  than  the  ipvxiKo^  (thespiritualman)  to  a.  convic- 
tion, of  sin,  and  thereby  to  true  convenioii.*  Connected  here- 
with is.  Origen's  idea  rhM,  in  the  same  way  as  a  wise  pbyaician 
will  somednies  call  forth  the  elements  o£  disease  lurking  in  the 
body,  and  by  means  of  his  art  csose  other  disorders  to  arise 
&ota  them,  with  the  view  of  expelling  by  this  e^>edient  the 
elamentB  of  disease  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  or- 
ganism; so  Grod  idaces  men  in  ^tuations  where  the  evil  lurb- 
ing  in.  their  nature  is  stimulated  to  violet  outbreaks,  in.  order 
to  bring  them  ther^y  to.  a.  consciouffiies»  o£  their  moral  di»- 
ontra',  and  of  its  pemidouB  efiects,  and  so  to  heal  them,  the 
more  esHily  aod  radically.'l'  In  this  sense  he  explains  the 
scripttiinl  exptenion,  G«d  hardens  the  hear^  and  the  like. 

As  Origen  regarded  tile  self-determination  of  the  feee  will  in 
the  cpeatum  as  the  original  ground  of  all  the  diversities  existing 
among  rational  beings,  so  he  also  supposed  it  wa»  likewise  this 
which  conditions  the  whole  subsequent  process  of  puriiication 
and  devdopment,  including  all  its  stadia- op  to  the  final  goal  of 
Kestoiation.f  Accordingly,  it  is  with,  biia  an  important  point 
to  (Mne  liie  notoons  of  Grod's  fiireknowle*^  and  of  pre- 
destination as  contradistingnished'  &am  die  doetiiue  of  an 

•  °^  ^"i  1-  IJI-  c  *■  ^     , 

t  See  ds  orat,  c.  29,  aod  tiie  fragmeBt  of  the  eommentBrj  oa  Esod.  a, 

X.  27;  intlie2eth  ch&pter  of  the  f .XxsX.'o,  and  in  the  2nd  vol.  ed.  de  la 

Bue,  r.  111.  "Rrrif  iri  n»>  r^/unur  <rsS<l/>^»>,  >'(  UtiSts  T>E,  ">' 
tirtit   tin,,    KiXKCInirtl   nmxtS,  i  ImrfSi  lif  'nnhtifinmt   !•■   Tmr  fll^^iun 

winm  trkilnai  St  i!^i  rii,  iStw  H/hu  xiti  m  9iJ>  •iou/o'i  rwi  xfifm 
mm'w  •.'(    ti  B^^    mx-(-m'i»-  n>    ybfxSt.      T.  VIH.   p.    30S,   ed. 

X  T)>.  Biir  tHimi  ilitiiiftiTw  •iii'X'i't  a^^irm   ili   «w  itiiti  mwiii  S^aiit 
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s'l/iapfuvii,  or  otan  unconditional  necessity.  He  teaches  that 
God,  having  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents  of  will, 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  they  were  the  condidon,* 
arranged  accordingly  the  plan  of  the  universe.  He  distin- 
tingnishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective  neces- 
sity. Kveu  though  an  eicisting  moral  evil  must  exhibit  itself 
iu  this  or  that  detenninate  form,  still  it  is  not  therefore  nece»- 
sary  that  this  or  that  determinate  evil  should  be  brought  about 
by  this  or  that  particular  individual. | 

From  the  exposition  already  given  of  Origen'a  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  God,  and  of 
the]  spirit  (rvtv[ia)  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (xvivpi  oyioi'), 
little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  way  in  which  grace  and  free 
will  arc,  in  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 
In  this  view  he  says,  "  As  the  good  thrift  of  husbandry 
requires  the  coming  together  of  two  &ctors,  the  husband- 
man's own  activity  and  the  blessing  of  Giod ;  so,  in  order 
to  goodness  in  rational  beings,  there  must  be  tiieir  own  free 
will  and  the  power  of  God  to  uphold  the  good  purpose.} 
But  man's  free  will  and  God's  assistance  are  both  necessary, 
not  only  to  becoming  good,  but  also  to  perseverance  in  virtue 
when  once  attained ;  since  even  the  perfect  man  would  iall, 
if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  himself 
— if  he  failed  to  give  the  honour  which  is  due  to  TTim  who 
bestowed  on  him  all  chiefly  by  which  he  was  enabled  both  to 
attain  to  virtue  and  to  persevere  in  it.g 

From  what  then  in  the  Anthropolc^  of  this  period  we 
have  found  to  have  been  held  in  common  i^  all,  it  is  evident 
that,  not  (uly — as  was  the  case  ev«i  among  the  Gnostics — the 
doctrine  of  a  Bedeemer  found  a  sympathy  in  the  need  td  re- 
demption imiversally  felt,  but  also— and  thb  constituted  the 
difference  between  the  Anthropology  of  the  church  and  that  of 
the  Gnostics — that  none  supposed  human  nature  to  be  «q  beset 
with  moral  evil  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complete  appro* 

*  See  the  conmentary  on  Genesis. 

t  •».,iy-,n  irri,  r.^.  i>^a.,  .im  iniytn  H  U  r^i  «>^.  In  H>t& 
T.  XIII.  B.  92. 

I  Ti  «i  y^yin^  dymii,  f^nth  Un,  U  n  ril  rf^firmt  «n-»  umi  rii 

i  From  the  commentarv  on  ■4,.  IV.  Philocftl.  c.  2i,  ed.  Loffim.  T. 
XI.  p.  ISO. 
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priatdoD  of  it  by  the  Bedeemer.  Hence,  from  the  very  first, 
the  mind  of  the  church  was  gradually  developed  in  antagonism 
vith  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  This  oppo- 
sition to  Docetism  is  strongly  marked  in  such  passages  of  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  as  by  their  stamp  of  antiquity 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  these  letters. 
It  b  here  said  of  the  Docette,in  an  original  way,  "  They,  who 
vould  make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  are  themselves 
like  spectres— spectral  men."*  And  TertuUian  says  to  the 
Docette,  "  How  is  it  that  you  make  the  half  of  Clirist  a  lie? 
He  was  all  truth,"  ■f  "  Ton  are  offended,"  he  says  ia  another 
place,^  "  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  nature  you  despise — 
and  how  were  you  bora  yourself?  Christ,  at  least,  loved  man 
in  this  condition.  For  his  sake  he  came  down  from  above ; 
for  his  sake  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  de^jadation,  to  death 
itself.  In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his 
flesh." 

In  opposition  no  less  to  Docetism,  which,  taking  oflence  at 
a  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  would  acknowledge  none  but 
a  glorified  Christ,  than  to  the  {esthetic  Paganism  which  idol- 
ized the  beautiful,  §  the  person  of  our  ^viour  was  repre- 
sented as  being  witiiout  form  or  comeliness,  as  that  of  one 
whose  outward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within — 
a  notion  which  was  based  partly  on  a  passage  in  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  mis- 
interpreted passages  in  the  gospels.  TertuUian  says,  ||  "  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  excited  men's  wonder  as  to  every- 
thing else  in  Him  when  they  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamation  comes  from 
men  who  even  thought  they  might  despise  his  form."\ 

If  we  here  compare  TertuUian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we 
Bee  at  once  the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  &om  de 
riving  everything  solely  from  his  own  Christian  conscious 
ness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  whose  notions  had  been  blended 
with  other  elemaits  of  a  foreign  culture — in  short,  by  his 

*  Airii  Ti  3»ir<  Smt  iti/Lmrii  mi  im/umui.     Ep.  ad  SmyTii.  s.  S. 
\  Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum?    Totui  Veritas  fhit.    De  cane 
ChriBti,  c.  S.  t  L.  c  c  14. 

5  See  voL  I,,  the  IntrodnctiDn.  ||  De  carne  Chritti,  c.  9. 

■[  Nee  liamaDiE  houeslatis  corpus  fiu^  aedmn  ccdcstis  elarilatii. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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decided  tendency  to  yiew  Christianity  in  a  real  light.  We 
have  already,  in  our  exposition  of  Gnosticism,  remarked  how 
close  a  connection  suluisted  between  the  peeuliffi-  essence  of 
the  Christian  system  of  in(nals  and  the  views  entertained  ccra- 
cerning^  the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  The  contemplation  of 
Christ's  life  was  destinedtogive  birth  to  ft  new  ethical  standard, 
and  from  it  was  to  proceed  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  momls.  But  in  those  cases  whrae  the  ethical 
principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence  of  other  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  cor- 
n^on  reacted  also  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  the  same  result  may  be  observed 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Fbundii^  his  jud^ 
ment  on-  tbkt  moral  system  which  demanded  an  absolute 
estrangement  from  all  human  feelings,  and  which  made  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  and  other  ascetics  of  that  period, 
ashamed  of  their  own  bodies,  he  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing such  a  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  pure  human  form 
as  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Instead  of  &e 
pure  human  character,  he  was  for  the  superhuman,  Christ 
was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  the  renunciation  ofsense— of  a 
life  wholly  independent  of  the  sensible ;  unaffected'  by  sensuous 
impressions,  by  any  wants,  such  as  hunger  or  thirst,  byfee&igs 
of  pain,  by  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations ;  He  was,  in 
short,  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  awd^cia.  The  incarnate  Lt^ea 
must  in  his  essence  have  been  si^erior  to  such  things  }  and 
so  the  genuine  Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive  to 
attain,  by  the  edbrts  of  his  will,  to  a  siadlar  ^>athy.  He 
says  characteristically,  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  in 
the  case  of  our  Saviour  the  body,  as  such,  required  for  its  sup- 
port the  care  necessary  to  us ;  he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  sake, 
for  this  was  preserved  by  a  divine  power,""  Now  this  prin- 
ciple might  have  led  him  to  a  Docetism  of  his  own.  The  eon- 
t«nplation  of  Christ,  as  He  is  presented  in  the  gospel  history, 
exercised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over  him,— -the  historical 
truth  was  a  thing  of  too  much  we%ht  with  him  to  allow  him 


iylf.    Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  649. 
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to  come  10  sucb  a  conclueion.  He  would  g'o  n»  further  than 
to  say  that  Christ  was  uot  subject  by  any  necesnty  of  nat^  to 
those  vaiwus  wtmts  and  afibctions ;  but  that  of  his  own  &ee 
choice  He  became  subject  to  then,  oat  of  veJumlary  coade* 
scenMon  and  for  the  wel&re  of  man,  and  in  Mder  to  gine  such 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  His  kumaaity  as  should  leave  no  room 
or  pretext  for  Doceciam.'  We  must,  however,  do  Clement 
Uie  justice  to  acknowled^  that,  along  with  tbk  distempered 
element,  there  was  in  hu  ethical  tendencies  (so  far  as  they 
were  influenced  by  his  cwttemplation  of  the  life  of  ChrkrI'} 
mocfa  which  was  souitd  and  healthy — as,  for  instance,  when  in 
another  passage  he  is  speaking  against  the  ascetical  contempt 
of  the  bodyr  he  say^  Chsist  would  not  with  the  health  of  the 
soul  have  restored  that  of  the  body  also,  if  there  wece  really 
'  ai^  aunity  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  f 

With  the  line  of  thonglM  which  eauied  Clement  to  over>- 
look  the  purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led 
bim,  from  exag^f^^ted  Bodone  of  the  servant^form,  to  imagine 
that  Christ  possessed  aa  mcomely  person,  would  seem  to  stand 
ia  direct  centiadictioii.  And  of  himself  umloubtedJy  he 
never  would  have  arrived  at  any  such  view.  Having  however 
leeeiVid  it  by  tradition  ftom  the  chuieh,  he  contrived  to  ma^ 
it  harmonize  with  his  own  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  by 
adopting  the  following  application  of  it.  Since,  he  obsenes, 
the  Godlike  presents  itself  in  tius  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men 
should  be  led  therel^  to  despise  sensuous  beanty,  aud  to  soar 
by  spiritual  eontemplatioR  from  the  sensuous  to  the  Godlike, 
which  is  exalted  above  tH  that  partakes  of  sense.  §  No  one, 
for  instance,  ^uld,  hj  admiring  the  beanty  of  their  form,  be 

■  Accordingl;  he  Eays  of  Christ,   "Aritf  arxfc  amSAi  h,  n't  i>  luS, 

t  Compare  tht  remarks  in  Vol,  I.  p.  386,  on  the  reaction  of  the 
Chciiiian  spirit  in  Qement,  Bgsimtt  a  noe-mdei  ascalic  tendency. 

Ii'  iyalmi  iviriui^  (pTobablj  it  sluNild  reai^  Bcn}rdiBB  to  Hervet's 
emeudaliaii,  >iHiiii{>t)  ;  he  woald  not  have  taken  tha  hostile  rd^  nnder 
his  proteeticn.    Stnnn.  1.  JII.  f.  460. 

}  Th«  vorda  of  Clemoat  respedtnc  Chriat  are,  'e>  rsf  ■)  /il>  ^iJjif  (la^ 
beTond  all  dcmbt,  the  readiag  should  Ira),  as  ma;  be  gadiered  from  the 
fiillowing  context  and  tram  th«  allumon  to  Isa.  liii.  2 :  Ji>».n>.i>9i<  uj 
ilt^n,  III  ri  <It^  Mii  ifK/MMttt  rat  9ui(  aln's;  in^ina  nait  Hiimn. 

Stroau  1,  in.  f.  470. 
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thereby  misled  into  giving  less  heed  to  the  substance  of 
Christ's  discouTses.* 

This  view  of  Christ'a  person,  as  ooe  who  appeared  in  the 
fonn  of  a  servant,  in  Origen's  mind  took  a  different  shape,  more 
in  barmonf  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system.  We  explained 
formerly  the  connection  between  his  doctrine  of  the  i^fierent 
Btagee  in  Cliristianity  and  his  idea  of  the  different  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  <liviae  Logos.  The  Logos  becomes  all 
things  to  all,  in  a  &r  higher  sense  than  that  id  which  St.  Paul 
would  say  it  of  himself.  Kow  Or^en  applied  this  view  to 
CtuTst's  temporal  appearance.  He  becomes  all  thii^  to  all 
m^,  spears  to  them  in  different  forms,  suited  to  their  recipi- 
ency. To  some  he  reveaJa  Himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial 
light  which  spreads  from  Himself  to  His  word  ;  so  that,  hav- 
ing come  in  this  higher  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself, 
they  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  understand  it  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  meaning — nay,  in  a  light  which  reflects  itself  even  on  the 
Old  Testament,  winch  thereupon  becomes  transfigured  by  its 
relation  to  Christ,  now  at  length  known  in  his  glory.  To  others 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  one  without  fi>rm 
and  comeliness — namely,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  be- 
yond the  temporal  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Logos  who  reveals  himself  in  it.t  According  to  thb  view  the 
Chnst  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  Christ  without  form  or 
comeliness,  as  m^  ordinarily  represented  him,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  designations  of  two  different  ways — de- 
pendent on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject — of  contemplating 
one  and  the  same  Christ,  whom  in  his  divine  exaltation  all 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  know.  Thus  to  Origffli  it  most 
have  appeared  indispensable  that  the  mass  of  beUevers  should 
frame  to  themselves  the  conception  of  Christ  as  of  one  who 

*  Oi  ftiirw  t^iiirri  tlmXC  xt^rstSm  fK/mni  /uf^^,  T«  ^n  r,i  tJ  kjaTii 
IriUfSr    isi    ri    uAXu   Siuifviiiit,   dfirnrrai  T«  kty^wtn  icil   rui    MMrm- 

fum/HMii  (Ibis  latter  word  offers  here  no  good  B«ii8e.  It  can  neither 
mean, — what  ghoutd  be  left  behind,  nor  ahat  Aoi  been  left  behind.  I 
bave  scarcely  a  doabt  that  the  correct  reading  ia  un^iTi^iiiK.  More- 
over, the  compodUon  with  >■«  has  a  fiirce  in  this  conaection — the 
looting  downward  to  the  object  of  sense,  instead  of  apward — £m  S).i*-M 
<r(S,  ri  nvti)  *■;««.(]:«,  inrifitrr^  t»  hii»>.     Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  690. 

In  Joann.  T.  XX.  e.  2S ;  and  in  respect  to  the  two/oU  /ulfi  m  whicli 
Christ  appeared,  in  Matt  T.  XII,  i.  37. 
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appeared  without  form  or  comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of 
ChriiBt  and  Christianity  (which,  at  the  position  they  occupied, 
-  covHA  take  do  other  shape)  reflected  itself  under  this  particular 
totta,  Axtd  accordii^Iy  he  must  have  considered  the  trans- 
figuratioa  simply  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding 
in  which  Christ  prescDted  himaelf  to  his  more  advanced  dis- 
ciples.* Yet,  while  Origen  regarded  particular  facta  as  sym- 
bols of  universal  ideas,  or  of  a  general  stadium  in  the  evolution 
of  the  spiritual  life,  he  by  no  means  denied,  in  so  doing,  the 
objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at  the  same  time  answered 
to  a  more  universal  idea ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  mind,  this 
more  general  view  of  the  trans^uration  of  Christ  in  no  wise 
precluded  its  historical  reality.  If  Or^n  was  prone  to  ex- 
plain away  the  objective  into  the  subjective,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inclined  to  represent  the  subjective  as  something 
objective,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  many  examples. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  necessa- 
rily manifold  gradations  in  meu's  views  of  Christ  assumed  an 
objective  shape  to  his  mind,  as  so  many  different  forms  which 
Christ  assumed  relatively  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  number  of  the 
forms  of  revelation  (/lop^ai)  in  which  the  Logos  presents 
Himself  to  the  spiritual  vrorld  belongs  to  his  essential  cha- 
racter, so  in  this  respect  also  Christ  in  Ids  own  tempoml 
appearance  mimned  forth  the  activity  of  the  Ix^os  himself. 
It  pertains  to  his  peculiar  and  essential  character  that  he  had 
no  unchangeable,  determinate  form,  but  appeared,  according 
to  the  different  characters  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form 
of  a  servant — to  others  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape 
of  light  in  af&nity  with  his  godlike  nature.  In  tliis  way  did 
Origen  explain  to  himself  the  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  and 
several  other  phenomena  in  the  gospel  history. f     The  whole 

*  See  c.  Cele.  1.  IV.  c.  IG,  where  he  says  at  those  vho  received  the 
acoiimt  of  Christ's  (rausfieuratioii  loo  literally  and  eensaonslj,  MA  nisar 

IvMITit  tai  liit  nun  i^ryul,  ■riuZrt  fauijantf  Inirr  liu  ln£rT»  J3}.JTIir9«. 

Thi>  is  applied  to  the  transfignratioii,  ofirhich  he  at  the  same  time  says, 

^ififSm  Url  TTt  *iS  Sii'w  xiyn  firii,  in  the  Sense  already  expoanaed.  In 
perfect  harmoay  herewith  is  the  passa([e  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  only  in  the  Latin  tnmslation :  Qoooiam  non  solmu  dosa  fonuie  in  a> 
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Tiew  was  closely  connected  with  Us  notioiiB  of  the  fandaroeolal 
Blatter  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeterminate, 
and  which  was  to  ran  through  rarious  metamorphoses  frooa ' 
&e  h^her  to  the  lower.* 

"Hie  complete  victory  over  Dooetism  implied  the  complete 
recognitkin  of  the  pure  homan  nature  in  Christ ;  and  the  latter 
was  impossible  ajrart  from  the  suf^ontioQ  that  he  possessed  a 
human  soul.  Y«t  this  pai^ular  pwnt  did  not  at  first  stand 
forth  cleEtfly  and  full\  developed  before  the  dc^^matic  conscioua- 
sesE.  At  most  the  two  cootreptions,  the  \6yoc  in  his  easential 
divinity,  and  the  irapE,  from  which  all  the  bmnan  characteristies 
proceeded,  were  clearly  sepaiated  and  distingniahed  from  the 
very  first  True,  if  men  were  dii^osed  to  carry  through  the 
identity  of  Christ's  person  with  the  hoBnui  nature,  tbey  must 
necessarily  have  been  driven  to  ascribe  to  him  «.  sotil  with 
hotnaa  feelings ;  but  still  all  ttas,  as  we  see  from  the  esample 
of  Irenceus,  was  referred  simply  to  the  mip^  the  SeA  taken 
fivm  tlie  earth. t  Although  this  sauie  &tl^  says  tiiat  Christ 
gave  his  own  body  for  our  body,  and  his  own  i/iu^^  fiw  our 
^^1 ;  «nd  we  are  constrained,  in  this  distiuctian,  to  undei<- 
staod  by  the  torm  if'"X^i  ^^t  life,  but  tiie  soul ;{  yet,  at  least, 
he  makes  no  further  use  of  this  distinction,  in  other  cnioi, 
where  he  ^>eaks  of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  wems  to  ha«« 
tq)plied  the  common  tricbotMuy  of  man's  nature  to  Christ, 
with  tlie  following  mofUficaticai :  Christ,  as  the  God^nan,  ood- 
siated,  like  every  otter  man,  of  tiiree  parts — the  body,  the 

ftaemrtt.  -auM,  qoidern,  «ecimdimi  qsam  omnes  emn  videbtuit,  altera  aatm 
secnndom  qiuia  truisfiguratiis  est  Cfa-an  diacipiiliB  in  moiite,  sed  etiaai 
Quicuiqae  apparebat  accuudum  quod  fnerat  digaue.  Couuneulac  Series 
in  Matlh,  a.  100.     Ed.  Lonun.  T,  IV.  p.  4*6. 

Tre«T<i(  0<ijjTB  iuTuIn  Iri  fii,  ix'H  Toimira,  «9"  r>  *(nr«i  ri'  «■  Hx" 

*^.'«<wt;>™(S>«'i(.    o.Cek.l.VLs.77. 

t  The  emolJom  exoiied  at  the  sfiproaeh  of  death  toe  clused  aadur 
the  rcf,4tKK  rafMti  *»  iri  yii  ilXt^/tbiu.     lib.  III.  c.^£2. 

t  See  Hbe  vwds  of  Irenffioi,  1.  V.  c.  1. 1.  J. :  ts  tiix  aSpan  kurfiMfumi 

■rit  htin^  iiri  ri.  ifiiTifmr  »;»>.  As  tbe  IhODght  herein,  tbstChiiet 
inrrendered  to  Satan — who  cliumad  a  power  over  maa'B  soul  aod  boij 
— lus  «wD  body,  as  a  racEOin  for  the  men  whoio  be  held  ciqifiTe, 
the  ward  bere  can  hardly  be  umdenlood  otherwise  than  of  (be  Lniuui 
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(uumaJ  soul  (the  lovrer  priitcipJe  of  life),  and  the  thinking 
reason ;  but  with  tliis  difference,  that  in  Cinist  the  place  of 
tiie  &llible  itunuu  reason,  wbich  is  but  a  la;  of  the  divine 
raason,  of  die  Xo^c,*  was  held  by  the  tmiveiml  diviite  reasoo,'!' 
by  the  Xoyoc  iitaelf  4  uid  therefore  it  van  in  Cluistiaiti^  alene 
that  the  nniversRl  renelattoiL  of  religious  truth,  -a  i«veiati«n 
iKit  disturbed  by  partial,  «ae-6ided  repreaentatsou,  would  be 
gi¥en.§ 

Tertullian  was  the  first  to  a^Tete  i^stiiict^  aod  clearly  tjie 
doctrine  that  Ciirist  poaseased  a  preper  hiimau  soul ;  having 
been  led  to  this  by  l£e  views  which  he  'Cntertaiaed  in  g^eral 
conceming  tbe  ration  of  the  satH  to  the  bady^  &ud  by  die 
direction  of  ins  fiootiwveny  raainly  to  the  dootrine  of  the  per* 
wm  of  Christ  in  partionlar.  He  did  not,  like  others,  hold  that 
boman  nature  cansiated  of  three  parts,  b«t  only  of  two.  He 
affinned  that  the  animating'  jnineiple  -of  the  body  was  not 
a  mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  nsaaonable  soul,  but  that 
in  ail  livi&g  things  thece  is  but  one  animating  esaeoee,  ei- 
Ihough  in  man  tlie  latter  is  esdned  with  euperior  powers,  that 
the  thinkiiig  aoul  kself,  there&re,  is  tte  animating  principle 
of  the  human  body.  |)  If,  then,  I'ertullian  acknowWged  but 
one  soul  as  the  medium  betweem  the  divine  Logoa  and  the 
itodj  af  Christ,  he  must  neoeeearily  have  :ascribed  to  Him 
a  resaonable  buinan  souL  Aquh,  he  was  ei^aged  in  contro- 
versy with  a  ValcDtiniaa  aet^  who  taught  that  Christ,  inetead 
of  v^ing  Us  soul  in  a  gross  mato-ial  bady,  .so  ^modified  the 
Tfivj(fi  itself  that,  like  a  body,  it  conld  be  visible  to  men  under 
&e  donunion  of  sense.  Agaiast  these  be  mainlAiued,  that  it 
WAS  necessu?  to  distii^msli,  in  the  perwm  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
ease  of  every  man,  soul  aad  body,  and  what  b^ngs  to  both ; 
that  Christ,  in  «rder  to  redeam  men,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  uniting  to  himself  a  soul  of  tiie  same  kind  as  belongs  pe£U- 

•  The  rriffiM  laj-dj'.,  the  \iy4i  mi/nTiitii,  the  Kiyi  tati  fii(». 

i  Apolog.  n.  s.  10,  One  tniglit,  bowever,  b«  led  to  a^iect  tbat-tfae 
words,  (ici  rS/m  tai  xiyaj  lal  i^-i^ni,  ue  tile  iDteifolstioB  of  a  sumewhat 
later  hand,  who  wished  to  make  Justin  orthodox  oa  this  article,  since 
this  predse  defiuilion  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Justin's  nritiqgs,  and 
does  not  come  iu  here  quite  consisteatlj.  Still  we  jnust  admit  tliat  ihe 
Snt  reason  is  of  little  force,  and  the  secmd  of  none  at  all,  in  tbe  case  of 
a  writer  like  Justin. 

g  Justin  is,  in  lime,  Extort  ApoUinaris.  ||  De  anima,  c,  12. 
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liarlT  to  man  ;  and  w  much  the  more  as  the  bouI  (»)Dstitutea 
man  B  proper  essence.* 

But  still  greater  influence  than  Tertullian  ever  possessed 
was  that  whidi  the  systematizing  intellect,  and  the  conciliatory, 
apol<^[etic  bent  of  Origen,  exercised  in  unfolding  and  establish- 
ing this  doctrine  in  the  church's  system  of  fiuth.  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  did  not  proceed  upon  specidative  principles,  hut 
upon  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  Christian  consciousness.  As 
the  divine  life  in  believers  leads  them  back  to  Christ  as  its 
original  source,  it  was,  therefore,  by  the  analogy  of  this  unicm 
between  Christ  and  believers,  that  he  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  union  of  the  Ix^os  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If, 
aa  St.  Paul  says,  believers  become  of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord, 
this  is  true  in  a  &r  higher  degree  with  that  soul  which  the 
Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble  union  with  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth  the  soul's  original 
destinatioD  to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  the  Logos,  and,  1^ 
virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  wholly  in  the  divine 
elemmt.  Now  that  which  in  the  case  of  other  souls  is  found 
to  be  true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life — 
namely,  that  they  pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine 
Iiogos,  lose  themselves  completely  in  the  contemplation  of 
God — was,  in  the  case  of  that  soul,  a  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted act,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  c<Mnmumiw 
with  the  Logos:  it  became  altogether  dnfied.j 

As,  moreover,  Origen  distingTiished  in  every  man  {  the  spirit 
(irceS/ia)  from  the  soul  (■4"'X^)  ™  *^^  """^  limited  sense  of 
tiie  word,  so  too  be  applied  here  also  this  distinction.  §  Aa 
human  nature  in  Ronenl  attains  to  moral  perfection  in  pro- 
portion as  everything  in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual 
principle  (the  irvcv/ia),  so  this  has  been  completely  and  per- 
fectly realized  only  by  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 
holy  men,  how  much  more  must  we  affirm  it  of  Jesus,  the 
forerunner  of  all  saints,  in  whose  case,  as  He  assumed  the 
ttitire  human  nature,  the  jrvivua  was  the  moving  spring  of  all 
else  that  was  himian  in  Him  >''  {| 
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But,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  a  leading  point  in  Origen's 
system  was  that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on 
tiie  moral  bent  of  the  will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine 
order  of  the  world  he  could  not  allow  that  the  highest  dig- 
nity to  which  any  soul  had  attained  formed  any  exception. 
That  Boul  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by  the  love 
whereby  it  had  remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine 
Li^ios,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one 
with  him,  wholly  divine.*  He  explained  the  wotds  in  Ps.  xIt, 
5,  as  referring  to  such  a  fusion  of  this  soul  with  the  Logos, 
as  they  had  deaerved  by  the  direction  of  tbdr  will. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  system  of  Or^;en,  Had  the  intelligence  which  was 
taken  into  such  indissoluble  fellowship  with  the  Lc^;ce  been 
affected  by  the  genera}  defection  and  &11  of  the  creature,  and 
did  it  differ  &om  all  other  intelligences  which  had  in  some 
way  or  other  departed  from  that  original  unity,  only  by  the 
circumstance  that,  in  surrendering  itsdf  to  the  divine  Ix^os, 
the  universal  Bedeemer,  it  had  become  not  only  freed  from 
all  the  consequences  of  that  defection,  but  also  elevated  to  a 
higher  community  with  God  than  it  ever  possessed,  and  thereby 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  any  future  separation  ?  Or 
did  this  intelligence  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  defection  of- 
the  others?  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by  the 
steadfast  perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Lc^os ;  and 
by  the  sanie  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received 
into  itself  by  the  bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence? 
If  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  ideas  of 
Origen,  an  important  consequence  would  follow  in  relation  to 

Ki  >M>  !;u>  £.9n>«'»  ri  It  airf  ti'ui.,t  tJ  >jHti  i>  .^f  if>9wir<H.  A 
dt^matico-^thinLl  remark :  bnt  which  Oiigen — as  lie  ofl^  did,  in  intro- 
docing  hia  own  doctrinal  and  epeculattve  aiBtinclioDi  into  tbe  scriptares 
— would  base  upon  a  text,  mna  wbich,  hawerer,  in  its  literal  hum, 
the  remark  is  altogether  foreign,  viz, — the  "  jtb^xSh  r^  niiifWTi." 
John  liii.  SI. 

■  R.  iif:c- 1' 11' c- ^'  c.  Cell.!. II. c  9;  1.  III.  c.  41.  In  Joann. T.  I. 
a,  SOi  T.  XIX.  •-  5,  where  he  says,  qnite  in  the  Platonic  manner,  'H 
^BX*  «f 'Iimu  ^in>.fr»iuin  rf  Jx^  *i'f*f  i^u'f — the  w/wt  ivflTK,  rSw 
iim,  tynmvmoiu  with  the  »£<  or  the  i-iyn  Itsdf— uJ  ir»«t  nirir  h^p- 
vytfiifn  M^  t^iOMyttytvrit  It^  nvriv  riiiis  /jni3nrtv4fiiirwi*  In  JoanD.  T. 
XS.  ».  1 T  ;  T.  III.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  f.  326.  In  Matlh.  f.  344  et  US ; 
T.  XIII.  a.  36 ;  T.  XVI.  a.  8.  Commentar.  ep.  ad  Rom.  Ub.  I.  T.  V.  p. 
260,  ed.  Lomm.     In  Jerem.  Horn.  XV.  I.  6. 
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liis  principle  of  change  in  the  cneature.  It  would  ^pear  from 
tlus  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defection  from  the  original  unity 
to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  tmnsitioa  in  the  development  of 
every  creature ;  for  at  least  the  example  of  this  one  iatelli- 
gence  would  be  evidence  to  the  conbrary. 

Now,  when  w«  redact  thai,  ooeoidiiig  to  Origen'e  tfaeoty, 
tlie  vovt  firA  became  \}ar^ii  by  the  Ml,  there  Beems  good 
xeosoD  (eqtecially  as  he  camully  dietii^isbes,  evea  in  Cbist, 
betweeo  the  vytvaa.  and  the  ({"OC^)  ^^Y>  i"  ^^  spirit  of  his 
theory,  we  ehmild  apply  this  principle  also  to  the  aoul  which, 
by  the  stead&st  iletenuiDalJou  of  its  will,  had  attained  to  that 
indiMoluble  union  with  the  Logos.  We  must  thwefore  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  ^nrit  fimt  became  ton!  by  its  defectioa  from 
the  origin^  unity,  and  as  it  is  the  end  of  restoration  that  the 
■ouls,  retimingto  the  original  unity,  eheuld  divest  themselves 
of  tiieir  p^chioal  being  and  penetrate  again  to  the  pure  life  of 
the  ^irit,  *  —  so,  before  all  «then,  aad  ia  a  still  hi^ier 
maimer,  this  particulaT  eoul  had  attained  to  this  ^id,  and 
therefore  became  the  ntediatory  inetiHmeut  of  conducting 
all  other  &llen  souls  to  thtt  some  end.  Bat  it  is  nevertbeleas 
impossible  to  retain  this  view  of  the  matter  eosfflstently  witb 
Origen's  general  ideas.  For  in  this  case  it  would  be  implied 
throughout,  that  what  in  Chrurt  is  daBominated  a  «oul  is  not 
properly  such ;  we  must  all  along  assume  1^t  the  soul  in 
Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the  pone  being  of  the  voit, 
had  Ber^  made  itself  like  to  the  &llai  aoula,  in  ordo" 
to  thai  recovery, — had  taken  to  iteelf  an  outward  \al  of  pcy- 
iciucal  being,  and  entered  into  theooatraded^bere  and  divided 
being  of  the  psy.diical  life,  for  the  ipuipoee  of  ooaducting  it  back 
again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth  we  might  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  langu:^  of  Origen.^  But 
when  we  have  once  assumed  the  neces^ty  of  such  a  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the 
pure  life  of  the  ^rit,  then  the  reason  (derived  from  the  gow- 

♦  Oitiri  fUru  <1v);i  h  rn^rx  -^irx^—inmi,  Jti  ivk  Jrnu  '^•■xn'-  De 
priocip.  1.  li.  c  8,B.3.    Soheuifs,  ta  »aeiu!oaia^tatint  to  maitjxiont. 


^«»fff  an^in/ut  Buniu     Ad  Uartyi, 
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■ral  liearing  of  Origen's  ideas)  at  ooce  diaappeaiB,  which  tolb- 
peQed  us  to  suppose  that  the  int^igeiice  which  tbe  Logos  had 
taken  into  such  a  fellvwehip  irith  himBelf  ikust  also  have 
Glared  in  the  g^era.1  defectimi  of  the  omituiie.  It  now  be- 
comes evident  that  Origen  may  iiave  so  «oiicrived  the  matter 
as  to  suppose  this  iHtelligcnce  to  be  -one  which  fi»K  the  begin- 
niug  had  not  become  a  soul  by  falling,  but  it4ich  had  ooly 
aseinuJated  its^  to  the  &llea  sobIh  by  a  ^untary  humiliatian. 
We  shall  thus  be  forced  to  the  other  ww,  which  in  taamj 
respects  harmomEes  better  with  (Mgtn's  general  system.  It 
woTild  now  be  quite  consistent  that  this  intelligcnoe,  wlttch  had 
alwa}^  perserered  in  the  oiiginal  naity,  dtould,  on  this  Terjr 
account,  deserre  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Logos,  as  an  organ 
indisBolubly  anited  with  himsell^  for  tix  purpose  of  esttnd- 
tng  that  rederaptimi,  whkfa  it  did  not  need  for  iteelf,  to  otiker 
beings  who  were  in  want  of  it.  This  view  becomeestTiraigtiiened 
when  we  find  Origen  distingniifaiiig  this  inteUigenoe  above  all 
others,  as  one  which,  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  had 
ever  continiied  inseparably  united  with  the  Logos,* — wher«, 
however,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation  the  origintd  one, 
and  not  that  which  was  &«t  occasioned  by  the  &1L  Accord- 
ingly he  conld  designate  this  spirit  as  one  whiefa,  frae  from 
all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever  lived  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  intelligible  world  (the  majioc  vojtroq),  the 
latter  bong  identical  with  the  Logos ;  1"  fe  the  defection  from 
the  original  unity  invariably  implies,  acconiing  to  Origen'e 
doctrine,  some  contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world. 
Thus  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  witboat  an,  in  a  eenee  in 
winch  no  other  creature  could,  since  that  intelligenee  had 
never  been  touched  by  evil.}  Although,  by  virtue  of  the 
mutabk  will  which  is  chaiacteristic  of  the  creature,  it  was, 
like  all  others,  subject  to  be  tempted  to  evil,  yet,  aince  it  stood 
this  test  where  tbe  othen  fell,  theredme,  by  its  unalterable 
gobmission  to  the  Logos,  it  attained  to  a  divine  life  exalted 
above  all  temptation  to  evil ;  and  what  wa£  originally  the 
work  of  its  free  will  now  becaase  a  second  nature. §    Tet,  in 

*  Ab  initio  eiwatane  et  dedacq^  iuaepuabilitei  ei  inbarmi.    De 
princip.  I.  II.  c.  S.  s.  3. 
t  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  i.  G  ;  ed.  Lemm.  T,  LL  p.  ISe. 
X  Ib  Joaan.  T.  XX.  s.  S5. 
£  Quod  in  srbitrio  erat  podtaai,  loagi  nnu  afiecln  jam  versom  in 
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30  ssying,  Origen  meant  by  no  meana  to  assert  that  the  eoul, 
when  airived  at  such  an  immutable  state  of  the  divine  life, 
diiipensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own  essence ;  for 
in  that  case  indeed,  on  his  own  principles,  he  certainly  must 
have  believed  that  such  an  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated. 
He  ascribed  to  this  soul,  even  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
a  self-determining  power,*  though  persistii^  in  union  with 
the  rytvfta,  and  th^eby  with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we  ex- 
amine into  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  the  question  will  arise, 
how,  supposing  he  thought  of  this  soul  as  havii^  already 
attained  to  such  perfection,  be  could  stUI  ascribe  any  human 
development  to  Christ  in  his  earthly  existence— how,  in  his  case, 
this  could  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance.  And 
yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  receive  all  that  is  said  in  St 
Luke  ii.  40,  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  child 
Jesus ;  and  this  progress  he  considered  to  have  its  ground  in 
the  free  will  of  Christ,  f  But,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
a  similar  difficulty  attaches  itself  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  per-. 
eonal  existence  of  the  soul  generally,  in  the  case  of  every 
human  development. 

We  have  to  mention  one  other  particular  point,  in  which 
the  connection  between  Origen's  anthropology  and  christology 
is  very  clearly  exhibited.     Holding  it  as  a  geueral  principle 

naCDram.  De  prineipiii,  1.  II.  c.  S,  s.  5.  We  maj  dow  ref«r  also  to 
those  ipords  of  Origen  in  vhtch  he  expresgl;  gnaras  agajnat  a  coneln- 
sion  which  possibly  might  be  draim  from  his  doctrine ;  viz.  that  every 
ratiooal  creatnre  pout  neccaarily,  at  gone  It'me  or  other,  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  non  contmno,  qnia  dicimns,  nallam  ease  creaOi- 
nun,  qiuB  Don  potiit  recipere  maliun,  idcireo  confinuamur,  onmein  nata- 
nun  rfcepuH  malnm,  id  est  molam  effectam.  L.  c.  1.  I.  c.  S,  g.  3.  As 
the  translation  of  Ku&ias  cannot  be  perfectly  relied  on,  we  ehonld  not  ven- 
ture to  make  nse  of  these  words  to  aetermine  what  was  Origen's  opinion, 
unless  what  we  would  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered  also  from 
the  general  train  andconoection  of  his  thought,  lu  icbasbeen  shown  in 
the  text  that  it  may.  But  in  order  to  bring  all  Origen's  positions  into 
harmony,  we  most  nippose  that  be  did  not  always  use  tbe  '^wx''  1"  'he 
same  sense,  bnt  took  it  sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote 
the  spirit  or  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited 
one,  in  contrsdistinctiOD  to  rt^  or  mtS/iM. 

*  By  the  If  ■^"n  n,  -inrxfii-     In  Matth.  T.  Sill.  s.  SG;  ed.  Lomm. 
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that  to  the  worthiness  of  each  soul  corresponds  th  e  character 
of  the  instrumeat  or  oi^an  ^ven  it  as  a  body,  in  vhich  its 
peculiar  essence  might  stamp  itself,  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  relatioa  between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ. 
The  most  exalted  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious 
of  all  bodies ; — only,  during  its  earthly  existence,  this  glory 
was  still  hidden  ;  breaking  forth,  only  at  individual  moments, 
on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  as  a  fore- 
token  of  what  should  one  day  come  to  pass.  By  virtue  of 
Christ's  esaltation  to  heaven,  this  body  (a  thought  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  perfectly  harmonizes  with  Origen's 
doctrine  of  matter,  as  an  element  in  itself  undetermined  and 
capable  of  endless  modifications  of  form),  this  body  b  now 
freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  earthly  esist- 
ence  transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  essence  ofthe  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.* 

By  the  nay  in  which  Origen  developed  this  doctrine,  one 
difficulty  which  must  have  struck  reflecting  minds  in  consider- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Ix^os,  though  the 
many  may  never  become  conscious  of  it,  was  removed.  The 
difficulty  concerned  the  way  in^which  the  divine  Lt^os  could 
become  united  with  a  human  body,  and  the  purely  human 
nature  be  transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  was  assumed  that  the  Logos  did  not  appropriate 
to  himself  the  body  immediately,  but  that  he  appropriated  to 
himself  the  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus,  also,  it  became 
possible  to  conceive  of  everytiiing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  existing,  unalloyed,  in  Christ.  However,  in  place  of 
the  former  difficulty,  another  now  arose  ; — how,  in  this  com- 
bination with  a  human  soul,  perseverii^  in  its  own  indi- 
viduality, could  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  and  life  be 
maintained.  We  have  already  seen  how  Origen  supposed  that 
this  difficulty  also  might  be  surmounted.  Sut  this  view  seems 
to  have  given  offence  to  many,  who  brought  against  him  the 
accusation  that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  distinguished 
from  each  other  a  superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jetvt 
and  a  Chriat ;  or  tliat  he  represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
who  differed  from  other  holy  men  in  nothing  but  the  possession 

•  See  c.  Cels.  1.  I.  a  33;  1.  II.  c.  23;  1.  III.  o.  M;  1.IV.  c.  15;  1. 
VI.  0.  75elseq.  Onthenbiqmly  ofthe  glorified  body  of  Christ,  MB  id 
Match.  T.  IV.  f.  887,  ed.  de  la  Roe. 
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of  a  lugher  dt^res  of  MlowBhip  with  the  Logos,  and  therefore 
ocdy  in  degree.*  Thus  we  see  here,  also,  the  germ  of  a,  omi- 
troversj  which  sprang  up  ui  the  fullowing  period. 

As  reguda  the  work  v(  Christ  as  the  Gedeemer  of  mankiad, 
we  already  find  at  this  period,  in  the  hnguage  eiqiioyed  by 
the  Fathom  on  the  point  under  coDHderation,  all  the  elemoits 
which  Sena  the  btuis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  was  aiterwarda 
defined  by  the  chmeh ;  the  elemaitB  which,  grounded  in  the 
Christian  conBciouaness  itsdf,  iodicate  how  Christ  mant- 
£gsted  himself  to  the  rel^ious  feelings  and  t»  tte  ctrnvictinos 
theaice  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  fixim  sin  and  its  consequ^ces, 
a  restorer  of  humony  in  the  moral  tmler  of  the  univose,  a 
bestower  of  divine  life  to  human  SMtnie.  But  cm  this  point  no 
oppoeitioB.  had  as  yet  arisen,  soch  as  would  be  lik^  to  eaor- 
strain  mai  to  distinguish  and  aceaiately  to  analyze  what  was 
involved  in  their  conceptions.  In  this  period  we  hear,  fiw  the 
most  part,  only  the  language  of  immediate  i^gtons  feeKng  and 
intuition ;  and  henee,  in  comparing  the  ^^assions  of  these 
fathers  with  the  later  doetrines  of  the  church,  men  were 
liable  to  err  both  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  finijitig  in 
them  less,  than  they  really  oonjained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  lias  a  negatiTe  and  a  positive 
momfnt.  The  fbrmcr  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  had  beat  introduced  into  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  by  deliveriag  man  from  its  enmity  with  God ; — the 
second,  to  the  gl<nifyiiig  of  manlund  wh^i  delivered  tb»e- 
&om,  or  to  making  it  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  Aa 
respects  the  ftrst,  a  certain  pecnliarity  in  the  mode  of  thiwlting 
on  this  point  presents  ilaelf  to-  our  notice,  which,  as  we  meet 
with  it  under  difieroit  modifications  in  men  of  tlie  most  diverse 
principles  and  tendencies,— in  a  Harcion,  an  IrenKus,  and  an 
Origen, — we  may  cimrader  as  a  geneml  expression  of  the 
Chmtian  consciousnesB  of  this  period.  The  idea  is  this; 
Satan  hitherto  had  ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acqoired 
a  certain  right,  because,  under  Ae  temptation  to  sin,  the  first 

*  See  (he  Apology  of  Pamphilns  in  Itebalf  of  Origen,  T.  IV.  f.  39, 
Bud  tevecal  of  llie  pikssages  above  cited,  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  on 
.1 -__  ^jj^  Logo*  with  the  soul  in  Chriat, — in  which  p 


where  he  adde,  : 


eonnders  U  DGceiMcy  to  guard  againsTan;  «nch  miBinter|v«(atioD  afliiB 
doctrine ;  at,  &r  imtance,  in  Hatth.  T.  XVI,  B.  8,  towards  the  end 
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man  fell,  and  was  theral^  brought  ander  servitude  to  the  evil 
one.  Grod  did  not  deprive  hira  of  this  right  bj  foice,  but 
caused  him  to  tose  it  in  a  way  strictly  confonnafale  to  law. 
Satan  atten^ted  to  exercise  tiie  same  power  which  he  had  thus 
&r  exercised  over  mankind',  on  Christ,  a  peiffectly  haly  being, 
whom  hemeanttotreatlibethercEt,  asamaniaaU  req>eetsthe 
same  with  them ;  but  here  hfa  power  was  baffled,  for  he  foimd 
hiwniwif  ovennatched.  Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not 
mnain  subject  to  the  death  which  ^tan,  by  mewis  of  sin,  had 
brought  on  mankind.  By  Him,  as  the  reprMentatiTe  of  man, 
tbc  human  nee  lias  beoi  deliv^ed,  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
justice,  froH*  the  domioion  of  Satao — be  has  no  more  d&itns 
upon  it.*  Mareiou,  as  we  formerly  saw,  simply  tnmsferzed 
to  the  Demiurge  that  which  m  die  view  of  the  church  was 
true  of  Satan.  The  basis  of  the  whole  theory  is  the  idea  of  a 
real  objective' power,  which  the  ungodly  prine^ile  had  ac- 
quired over  humanity,  which  had  made  itself  its  slave,  and 
of  a  real  ol^ectrve  triurajdi  over  tliat  powv,  by  the  re^ 
demption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the  history  oif  the  world, 
onrresponding  to  the'  requiatioDS  of  the  moral  iHder  of  the 
imiverse.  All  that  is  neeessafy  here  is  to  distinguish  the 
inadequate  form,  in  which  the  iimdamental  ideai  has  enveloped 
itself,  from  this  id«a  itself. 

In  IrenseuB  we  find  combined  with  this  negative  moment  a 
positive  one,  in  which  the  original  state  of  hmaanity  is  repre- 
sHited  as  a  pa'fectly  holy  life,  enjoying  the  comnunication  of 
a  divine  life,  which  should  sanctiiy  and  refine  it  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  development.  His  ideas  un  this  subject,  which 
are  scattered  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  put  together, 
nearly  to  what  follows : — "  The  Word  only  of  the  Father  Him- 
self could  declare  to  us  the  Father  ;  and  we  could  not  learn 
from  Him,  unless  the  teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us. 

•'This  ia  what  IrenEens  refers  to  when  he  says  (I.  V.  c  I),  Rstiona- 
bititer  redimenB  nos,  redemptioiieni  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his,  qui  in 
captivitatem  dncti  eiiat.  Et,  quoniam  injmte  domiiutntuT  iiobi&  aposta- 
sia.  et,  com  n&tuHL  essemns  Dei  anmipotentiE,  alieuavit  los  contra  natii- 
ram,  bdoi  proprios  bciens  digdpuloa,  potens  in  omnibas  Dei  Terbom  et 
nOD  deficiena  io,  eob  jostitia,  jaste  eOam  advemia  ipsam  conversoa  est 
apostasiun  j  non  cnm  vi,  aei  secDiidDm  soadelam,  qnemaiimodum  ilia 
initio  dommaltatnr  noMri;  Bed  seenndiun  enadel^n,  ipemadmodDin 
decebat  Denni  snadentem,  et  non  vim  iiiiferenlem,  acdpere  qoie  vellet, 
ut  ne^ae  qood  joEtum  est  conMngeretnr,  neque  antiqna  plssinatio  Dei 
depenret. 
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Man  must  become  accuafamed  to  receive  God  into  himself, 
and  <iod,  on  his  part,  to  dwell  in  humanity.  The  Mediator 
betwixt  t>oth  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between  them 
by  His  relatioDship  to  both  ;  He  must  pass  through  every  age, 
in  order  to  sanctify  every  age— in  order  to  restore  the  perfect 
likeness  with  Gcod,  who  is  perfect  holiness.'  In  a  human 
nature  which  was  like  to  that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condenmed 
fan,  and  then  banished  it,  aa  a  thing  condemned,  out  of  human 
nature,  Kom.  viii.  3 ;  but  he  required  men  to  become  like  him. 
Men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of  Satan  ;  Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned  over  us,  who 
belonged  to  Grod  ;  Grod  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in  a  way 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  He  redeemed  those  who  were  His  own. 
If  He  had  not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man — if  the 
enemy  had  not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  He  had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  gift  of  sal- 
vation, we  should  not  have  that  gift  in  a  way  which  is  secure. 
And  if  man  had  not  been  united  with  Grod,  he  could  have  had 
no  share  in  an  Imperishable  life.f  It  was  through  the  obe- 
dience of  one  man  that  many  must  become  justified  and  obtain 
salvation,  for  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justice.  The  import 
of  the  declaration  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  Giod 
had  hitherto  not  befn  clear,f  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible. 
Hence  man  too  easily  lost  his  likeness  with  God.  But  when 
the  Logos  became  man,  He  set  the  seal  to  both.  He  truly 
revealed  that  im^e  by  becoming,  Himself, -that  which  was  His 
image ;  and  He  ^hibited  incontestably  the  likeness  of  man  to 
God,  by  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is  invisible."  § 

In  Irenseus  the  aufierings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
having  a  necessary  connection  with  the  righteous  ddiverance 

"  See  the  remarkE  on  a  former  page  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
■;»:<  to  the  J/wHnf  n£  SuS. 
t  The  oommnoicBlion  of  a  divine  life  to  mankind  throngh  ChriE^  the 

I  Two  ideas  are  hen?  to  be  takeo  together ;  one  (which  may  be  fbund 
even  in  Phi1o\  that  mao,  bs  the  image  of  Grod,  vras  created  after  the 
image  of  the  Logos ;  the  other,  that  in  the  person  of  the  G!od-maa,  as  the 
origraal  type  of  homanity,  God  designed  to  represent  theideal  of  ihe  whole 
hnman  nature.  Limoa  iile  jam  tum  imagiuem  indnens  GhnEti  ftatnri  in 
carne,  non  tantnm  Dei  opne,  sed  et  pignns  filii,  qni  homo  futnrns  certior 
et  veriar.    Tertull.  de  came  Chrieti,  c  6 ;  adv.  Prazeam,  c.  12. 

§  Vid.  Iren.  1.  III.  c.  20,  Massnet  (according  to  tdben,  !2) ;  I.  III.  c. 
18(20),  31;  1.  V.c.  16. 
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of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan.  The  divioe  justice  displays 
itself  in  allowing  even  Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  a  satis&c- 
tion  paid  by  the  sufierings  of  Chriat  to  the  divine  justice  not 
the  slightest  mention  is  as  yet  to  be  found  ;  but  doubtless  there 
islyiogatbottomof  aUhisTiewa  theideaof  a  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  law  by  Chiist — of  His  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness 
of  God  in  ils  clums  to  satis&c^n  due  to  it  from  mankind.  In 
Justin  Martyr,  howevw,  we  may  recognise  the  idea  of  a  satisfic- 
tion  rendered  by  Gluist  through  suffering ;  such  at  least  is  the 
fiiundation  of  all  his  reflections,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  clearly 
unfolded  nor  held  fast  in  the  form  of  a  conscious  thought ;  for 
Justin  says,*  "  The  iaw  pronounced  a  curse  on  all  men,  because 
no  man  could  fulfil  it  in  its  whole  extent  (Deut,  xsvii.  26). 
Clirist  by  bearing  it  for  us  delivered  us  from  this  curse."  Hii 
train  of  thought  here  can  be  no  other  than  this: — Cruci- 
fision  denotes  curse,  condemnation ;  nothing  of  that  sort  could 
touch  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  One:  in  reference  to 
himself,  this  was  only  in  appeaiance.t  The  import  of  this 
curse  concerned  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violatii^  the 
law,  and  were  therefore  involved  in  condemnation.  In  order 
to  free  mankind  fr<Ha  this  condemnation,  which  rested  on 
them,  Christ  took  it  upon  Himself.  The  Jot,  in  this  case, 
passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead.  The  author  of  the 
letter  to  Diogttettu  thus  brings  together  the  active  and  the 
passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to  the 
former,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which 
in  itself  required  no  reconcUiation,  and  was  itself  the  author  of 
the  rectmciliation — "God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  theuniverse, 
is  not  only  fiill  of  love  to  man,  but  full  of  long-suffering.  Such 
He  ia,  and  ever  waa,  and  such  He  will  ever  continue  to  be — 
supremely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the  alone  good.  He  con- 
cdved  a  vast  and  ine&ble  counsel,  which  he  communicated 
to  none  but  his  Son.  So  long  as  He  reserved  this  as  a  hidden 
counsel  in  his  own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  concern  for  us. 
He  left  us,  during  the  ages  past,  to  follow  our  lusts  at  will, 
not  as  though  He  could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our 
sins,  but  in  order  that  we,  having  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
by  our  own  works,  proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  life,  might 
be  made  worthy  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  we,  having 

•  Dial,  c  Tryph.  Jnd.  o.  30,  f.  SaSi  ed.  Col 

t  A.u;»  ur^.    f.  317. 
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flhomi  our  own  inabili^  to  eater  into  tbe  kingdom  of  God, 
might  be  enaUed  to  do  so  by  the  powei  of  Crod.  But  when 
tbe  measure  of  our  sina  had  become  fiill,  and  it  had  been  made 
perfectly  manifest  tliat  puoisfament  and  death  were  ready  to  be- 
our  T«<irard,  he  ncdAer  hated  us  nor  qtumed  us,  but  dioned  u» 
his  long-snfferiBg.  He  even  took  upon  IGmaeir  our  dm,  He 
even  gave  his  own  Son  a  ransom  for  u«,  the  Holy  One  for 
mt :  for  what  elm  could  cover  our  auu  but  his  rig^tteons- 
neas?" 

Acoording  to  tbe  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been' 
exhibited  as  peculiar  to  Origen,  the  highest  end  of  Christ'* 
earthly  manifestation  and  ministry  is  to  repretenl  that  divina 
activity  of  the  I/^os,  which,  without  brang  confin^  to  any 
limits  of  time  or  space,  aims  at  purifying'  and  restoring  fallen 
bdngs.  Accordii^ly,all  his  actions  possess  a  higher  aymboUoal 
import,  to  master  which  is  the  great  problran  of  Uie  Gnosis; 
but  thereby,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving 
efi^t  which  they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  prodnce  is  by 
no  means  excluded;  and  in  this  way,  along^e  of  his  own 
views,  Origen  still  maint^ns  whatever  was  held  by  the  general 
consciousness  of  all  Cbristians  relative  to  tiie  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  Under  this  head  ws  find  much  that  the  general 
ideas  of  his  system  could  never  have  led  him  to  adopt,  but  to 
which  he  must  have  been  carried  by  some  other  way  quite  inde- 
pendent of  than.  To  speak  of  a  feeling  of  sin,  a  sense  of 
t»eing  forsaken  of  G>od,  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which 
he  r^iarded  as  perfectiy  holy,  eialted  above  ^1  cimtaot  with 
evil^for  all  this  there  was  neither  ground  nor  occasioa  in 
his  own  speculative  ideas.  But  many  of  the  fects  of  the 
gospel  history  led  him  M  recc^^ise  such  a.  connection  betwem 
Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  hnnmnity  that  had  es- 
tranged itself  from  God,  as  in  virtue  of  it  Christ  felt  the  tres- 
pass of  the  latter  as  if  it  were  His  own — and  what  no  oonc^- 
tion  could  gTBsp  he  was  oiabled  to  construe  to  himself  by  an 
intuition  springii^  out  of  the  inmost  depth  of  his  bein^. 
Thus  he  could  afibnn  of  Christ  th&t  which  is  intelligihle  oi^ 
to  him  who  is  at  home  in  the  mtrld  of  Christian  coDscionsuaas  ; 
"  He  borein  himsdf  our  infirmilies,  and  anried  onr  boitowh  ; 
the  infinnities  of  the  aoul,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  inner  mim  ; 
on  account  of  which  sorrows  and  infirmities,  which  he  bore 
away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  soul  is- troubled  and  fiili  of  an- 
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gtdak."  *  And  in  tuwtfaet  place  ■"  This  man,  the  {mrest 
among  r]1  creatures,  died  for  nuiLind :  He  who  took  on  EBai' 
self  our  ain»Mtd  udnnities,  bocuwe  He  could  take  od  Himdi^ 
and  so  destroj,  the  nns  of  the  whole  w(»id."  -f- 

Origeu  belied  that  bj  a  hidden  law,  poituin^  to  the 
moral  order  <^  the  universe,  the  Belf-saciifice  of  a  pcrteotly  hc^ 
being  must  serve  to-  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  enancdi- 
pate  the  beinzs  held  by  it  in  bondage.  He  saw  a  proof  of 
this  in  the  wicie^ivead  <q»ttion  that  imtoeoit  individiMls  had^ 
by  a  ToliiotaTy  sacrifice  of  theauelvee,  laved  wMe  pc^«]atio«» 
and  eities  fiora  igapending  ealuaitie»4  I»  twreaDent  witk 
the  prevailing  views  of  Uiis  period  (already  ezpTaiaed)  Oigen 
also  held  that  it  was  not  to  Grod,  but  to  Satan,  thai  the 
naBom  for  those  whom,  the  lattta'  held  in  captivity  was  paid, 
Sf  this  holy  soul,  which  it  waa  impossible  lac  bira  to  hold  in 
the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must  neceworily  btt 
l»oken.§ 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  aerv^  to  satisiy 
Origrai  that  it  reenlted  from  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  He 
died  at  the  precise  punt  of  time  wh^  he  cfaoee  to  die,  not  avc- 
cumbing  to  on  outward  fiHV^,  like  those  whose  limba  wer» 
broken.  Fium  this  circumstance  he  Hideavours  to  explain  the 
onusual  quickness  of  Us  death.  || 

A  necessary  cfmnectioa  between  reden^tioo  and  mictific»- 
tioD  WM  involved  tliroi^out  by  the  ChriMian  view  of  the 
vfink  of  redemptum  and  of  the  luuou  wi^  Chrst.  A  clear 
apprehension  of  the  relation  subsisting  b^ween  the  conoeptioBB 
which  on  this  matter  grew  out  of  the  Christiiui  ooBsciousoeM 
will  dF  itself  enable  us  to  perceive  that  tJik  wa*  so. 

*  Witil  referamy  to  let,  liii.  4,  S.  aItW-  Iffirrart  irBmlut  rcti  tit 
^vXi^l    M*i    rinvv  riif    rtv   n^vTfw   nt    jai^^W    nfm*    itS^rm,    it    if 

Ituljyu  nal  rvrimyuitm.     In  Joann.  T.  II.  ».  21. 
t  L  c.  T.  Xrnfl.  s.  14. 
t  L.  a  T.  VI.  S.  34 ;  T.  XXVIII.  s.  14. 

iZr  r^  ratti^  ;  tZtu  yi^  in^iru  l^tm,  Ut  )»9«l  ri  iirif  li/Jn  nirif  tMrni^ 
n  «J  'Iiirtu  •i'lrx.-h,  irmrj&itri,  if-  JwwiIt^  •irii  xbmiiu,  jh!  tiv  Ifim 
ir.  »  4)ifi<  Ti,,  M  T^  ^Tixw  -^rin  ^.»..    Id  Hatth.  T.  XVI  s.  8. 

i^crUi.  In  JoanTT/Sx7«."4r«itLjlnnfT"i?p.'l78.  In^MMflu 
IM.  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p.  78  M«eqq. 
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Godlike  life  and  a  holy  life— these  were  inseparable  notions 
In  the  Chriatitu)  rmad  ;  both  were  comprehended  in  the  single 
notion  of  d^Bapaia — iacomiption.  Nov  the  Logos  was  re- 
garded 08  the  source  of  this  life ;  Christ  as  the  appearance  of 
the  L(^;os  in  humanity — as  the  Mediator  of  this  hjgher  life  to 
Iiumau  nature — as  the  one  through  whom,  in  every  stage  of 
its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  rendered  holy  by  such 
a  divine  life.  By  faith  in  Christ,  in  baptism,  each  indivi- 
dual became  incorporated  iato  the  (ellowship  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  pmetrated  by  this  divine  life  the  principle  of 
holiness.  Christ  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  to  this  kingdom  was  ascribed  whatever  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ 
through  faith  that  each  was  bound  to  make  this  triumph  of 
Christ  over  Satan's  kingdom  his  own.  Hence  the  Christian 
was  converted  &om  a  miles  Satante  into  a  miles  Christi.* 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians 
had  its  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  will  here  introduce  a  few  e;tamples  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  this  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctification, 
&ith  and  life,  was  conceived  by  some  fitthers  of  the  church. 
Clement,  bbhop  of  Rome,  afl:er  having  emphatically  borne  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  his  own 
righteousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man  must  be 
jusdiied  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  Ituth  alone,  goes  on  to 
say,  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  leave  off  charity  ?  The  Lord  fori>id 
that  this  should  ever  be  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  un- 
remitted zeal,  strive  to  accomplish  all  the  good  we  can ;  for 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleasure  in  his  own  woriM."t 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  Dit^etus,  immediately  afi«r  the 
beautiful  passage  already  quoted,  on  the  redemption,  thus 
continues : — "  With  what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled  when  thou  hast 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him 
who  80  long  before  loved  thee  I  But  if  thou  lovest  Him,  thou 
wilt  be  an  imitator  of  his  goodness."  Iremeus  thus  draws  the 
contrast  between  that  voluntary  obedience  which  flows  from 
fkith,  and  the  slavish  obedience  under  the  law : — "  The  law, 
whidi  was  given  to  bondmen,  disciplined  the  soul  by  means  of 
outward  and  sensible  things,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  in  chtuna 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  *2B.  t  Vii  ep.  I.  ad  Corinth,  s.  33,  33. 
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to  obedience  to  its  commands ;  but  the  Word,  which  sets  ns 
free,  urges  us  to  a  voluntary  cleansing  of  ttie  soul,  and  thereby 
of  the  body.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage, 
to  which  man  has  become  inured,  must  indeed  be  removed,  and 
he  must  follow  God  without  chains.  But  the  requisitions 
of  freedom  extend  all  the  &rther ;  and  obediraice  to  the  Kin^ 
must  become  a  fuller  obedience  if  we  would  not  tarn  back 
again  and  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  Deliverer ;  for  He 
has  not  therefore  freed  us  that  we  might  go  away  from  EUm ; 
since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which 
is  with  the  Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of  salvation ;  but 
He  has  freed  us  for  this,  that,  the  more  we  have  obtained,  the 
more  we  might  love  Him.  To  follow  the  Saviour  is  the  same 
as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  the  light  is  the  same 
as  to  partake  of  the  light."  * 

But  OS  we  have  seen  that  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  point  of  view,  aad  the  giving  an  outward 
objectivity  to  spiritual  thii^,  was  the  mun  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  in  this 
particular  of  tfae  notion  of  faith  the  game  disturbing  element  is 
discernible.  By  degrees  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  principle 
became  more  and  more  obscured,  and  instead  thereof  appeared 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  certaui  faith  on  outward  authority ; 
not  one  which  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself,  through  a 
necessary  inner  connection,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life, 
but  one  which  was  only  to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way, 
by  means  of  new  moral  precepts  and  new  motives  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  the  new  habits  of  Christian  living.  We 
have  already  noticed  how  this  notion  of  £uth  led  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  mere  fiuth  (viffric)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in 
part  among  the  Alexandrian  &tfaers  also,  and  how  the  reaction 
of  Marcion  tended  to  the  reestablishm^t  of  the  Pauline  view. 
But  to  the  material  and  outward  conceptt(»t  of  feith  on  this 
side  was  united  also  a  material  and  outward  conception  of  the 
system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from  its  inner  connection  with 
the  ByBtem  of  &ith.  And  from  this  there  followed,  aide  by  side 
with  an  outward  system  of  futh,  a  legal  system  of  duties  and 
good  works,  in  which  the  ascetic  element  had  greatly  the  ascen- 
dancy over_the  assimilating  principle.  And  in  connection  with 
•  Lib.  IV.  c.  13, 14. 
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tkii  nd^  arise  the  notkm  of  a  aapmo^Bttvj  r^fateoiuneM, 
a  perfection  nu^oMing  the  requuttkiiMof  the  law,  ivhicfa  itjore 
to  fiilfil  &b  Ba-«tlled  cooBcils  of  Christ  (oonctlia  erai^elica) 
by  the  i«nt»Knatk»i  of  all  earthly  goods.* 

A  great  inflaeoce  in  «oiifinniiig  thi«  ontvard  uxl  nixtenti 
view  of  &ith  muHt  bare  been  espedally  exerted  by  tbe  way  in 
trfaich  tbe  fellowship  of  life  with  Chrict,  instead  of  bang  cob- 
•ideivd  to  flow  frmn  the  iantr  ^)pn>ini«iott  ot  Christ,  was 
nade  to  dqtead  on  the  ontwaid  mediatian  of  the  church  —  a 
poiot  on  whidi  we  have  already  epcAen.  To  tUs  outwvd 
mediation  of  tbe  chuieh  belung«d  the  sctcramento.  As  the 
cMential  chanteter  of  the  invMble  and  that  of  tbe  viaible 
«huTch  w^%  not  carefiilly  lyscriniinated,  a  little  confiinon  of 
the  divkie  thing  with  ita  outward  sign  amat,  bom  the  Baoae 
cause,  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  caae  of 
baptism  this  is  ihown  in  the  prervailing  notion  of  a  dirine 
poww  beii^  imparted  M  the  water,  and  of  its  bringisg;  aboot 
-a  sensible  Mawa  with  die  whtde  nature  of  Christ  far  the  ddirer* 
ance  of  €h»  ■[Mritu^  and  material  nature  of  man.  "  As  the 
dry  wheat,"  aajrs  Irensos,  "  cannot  become  dough  and  a  loaf 
without  iBoistwe,  so  neither  can  we  all  beeoaie  one  in  Christ 
without  the  water  wliich  is  frtm  hearen.  And  as  the  parched 
«ar^  canoot  yield  fruit  unless  it  receive  moisture,  so  seitfaer 
f.'an  we,  who  at  flnt  are  but  sapless  wood,  evw  produce  living 
fruit  without  tiie  rain  which  is  freely  poured  out  frooi  ^tore ; 
for  our  bodies  throuffk  baptism,  but  our  toids  tkrougk  CA« 
Spirit,  have  obtained  that  communion  with  the  impeiishable 
eeaenoe."'!'  Tertullian  finely  remarics  cmicerning  tbe  eflecta  of 
baptism,}  "  When  the  soul  attains  to  &ith,  and  is  tnuiatbrnted 
-by  the  reg«nemtion  of  water  and  the  power  fiom  above,  the 
veil  of  the  old  cormption  bdag  removed,  she  beholds  hs 
wh<^  light.  She  is  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Hc^ 
■Spnit ;  aad  the  soul  which  untea  itaelf  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
IS  followed  by  the  body,  whieh  is  no  longer  tbe  servant  of  tbe 
Mul,  but  beromes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit."  But  even  Tef 
tullian  did  not  undentaad   here  how  to  distinguish  rig^j 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  37B. 

-j-  lib.  III.  c  17.  The  divine  principle  of  li&  fbr  bodI  and  body  in 
Christ,  the  Iiwu  i^  ifS^n'sK 

X  De  anima,  c.  41.  Compare  sboTe  the  passage  eoncerning  the  cor- 
ruption  of  hnmui  natare. 
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betwem  the  iiurard  grace  and  the  outwaHl  sign.  In  main- 
t»'"'Tg  against  a. sect  of  the  CunheG  (see  the  geoend  section) 
the  neoesuty  of  autwaid  baptism,  he  ascribes  to  water  a  super- 
ofttural,  B&uetifyiiig  powec.  Yet  we  aee,  even  in  TertuUian's 
€ase,the;pureevai^elical  idea  bFeaking  tbroii(;h  this  confusion 
of  the  inward  with  the  outward,  and  directly  conb^dicting  it; 
as  when  he  says  it  is  faitb  whioh  in  baptism  obtains  the  for- 
givenesB  of  sin,  and  when,  in  dissuading  men  agaiiut  being  in 
a  iiaste  _to  be  b^ized,  he  remarks  that  true  faith,  wherever 
ipresent,  is  sure  of  salvation.*  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement 
of  Al^Laudria  we  disoem  the  influence  of  that  outward  and 
material  conception  of  spiritual  matters,  for  fae  agrees  with 
Hermae  \  io  thinking  that  the  ^MMtles  performed  in  Hades  the 
rite  of  baptinn  }  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
iiad  net  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  our  history  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
taken  notice  of  the  injurious  piaotical  consequences  which 
naulted  irom  this  confusion  of  the  inward  giace  and  the  out- 
ward ffign  in  the  eaae  of  baptism.  It  was  by 'confounding 
regeneration  with  baptism,  and  thus  lookii^  iqpoQ  r^^eueratiou 
as  a  sort  of  charm  ctanpleted  at  a  stroke,  1:^  supposing  a  certain 
magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  sin  in  the  act  of  bap- 
.tdsm,  that  men  were  led  to  refer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained 
through  Christ  otdy  to  thote  particular  titu  which  had  been 
eomraitled  previoru  Io  baptism  ;  instead  of  T^arding  all  this 
as  something  which,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  &ith, 
■lust  go  on  developii^  itself  through  >the  whole  of  life.  Afler 
this  was  presupposed,  the  question  must  have  arisen,  How  are 
we  to  obtain  io^venew  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism  ? 
.And  the  answer  was — Althou^  we  have  obtained  once  for 
&11,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  committed  before  baptism,  yet,  in  order  to  make  satia- 
fiction  for  the  sins  eSter  bf^tiam,  it  is  necessary  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exer- 
cises of  penitence  and  to  good  'works.§     This  conception  is 

*  Fi^  iutegni  secnni  ie  sHlcte.  [Became  true  &!th  viTI  lead  fbe 
■believer  to  obCT  »I1  Christ's  comniandi  and  be  bsptited  as  He  ordered, 
—Eng.  Ed.l 

t  Lib.  in.  S.  II.  Fabric.  Cod.  apocryph.  III.  p.  lOOa. 

j  Strom,  lib.  U.  f.  379. 

§  See  TertoUiBD'i  work  de  ptanitentia.    This  writer,  it  is  true,  bronght 
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clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  words  of  Cyprian  :  •  *'  Wlien 
our  Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the  wounds  of  Adam,  be  gave 
to  the  restoi*ed  a  law,  bidding  lilm  to  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse 
evil  should  befiill  lum.  By  the  injunction  of  innocence  we 
were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  frail^  of 
human  weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do  unless 
divine  grace  had  tmce  more  come  to  its  aid,  and,  pointing  oot 
to  it  the  works  of  mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  wlva- 
tion,  so  that  we  might  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering 
remains  of  impurity  by  the  practice  of  alms.  Tlie  foi^veness 
of  sin  Iiaving  been  once  obtained  at  baptism,  by  constant  exer- 
cise in  well-doing,  which  is  as  it  were  a  repetition  of  baptism, 
we  earn  the  divine  foi^veuess  anew."  Here,  if  we  tmly  add 
what  was  remarked  on  an  earJier  page  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  iiave  the  genn  of  the  Koman  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Stqiper  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  remarks  which  have  Iieen  made  in  relation  to  that 
of  baptism,  but  with  tiiis  difference,  that  we  may  olMerve  three 
different  grades  in  the  outward  and  material  conception  of  this 
ordinance.  The  most  common  representation  was  that  which 
we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Antiochj-f  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in 
IrenceuB.  It  is  a  conception  of  it  most  nearly  related  to  the 
view  of  baptism  just  noticed,  as  the  means  of  ntiritual- corporeal 
communion  with  Christ.  It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that, 
as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man,  so  here  also  he  imme- 
diately appropriated  to  Itiiuself  a  body ;  tliia  body,  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  became  united  with  liie  bread  and  wine,  and 
thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  partakers  of 
it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of  imperish- 

irith  him  from  his  legal  Etodie*  the  ezpressioa  saiUfactiB  into  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance  ;  jet  we  should  not  be  Trarranted,  on  this  aeconnt,  to 
aKribe  to  his  legal  habitt  of  thinking— Day,  we  ihonld  not  be  warranted 
to  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  any  individual — so  sreat  an  influence  on  tba 
pti^resa  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  Di>ticma  of  Uie  chnrch  on  this  point; 
ibr,  the  rfirtr  -inutit  having  been  once  established,  all  the  conac- 
qoencea  involved  iu  it  must  of  necewl;  unfold  themselves,  cEpedallj 
»»  these  consequeocea  find  so  many  points  of  attachmeut  iu  human 

*  De  opere  et  eleemot^ii. 

t  Hence,  in  lEuatiiiB,  ep.  ad  Ephea,  c.  SO,  the  holy  supper  is  calledl, 
fif/iMMiT  i^itmriiii,  imtmr  r»  fn   iriSiaiit,  ifUa  {51  I>  'ivf  Xgirr^ 
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able  life.*  In  the  North  African  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
neith«r  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  seems  to  have  entolained  any 
notion  of  such  a  pmetralian.  The  bread  and  wine  wtre  rather 
repreitented  as  synibob  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though 
not  as  i^rmbols  without  efficacy.  Spiritual  communion  widi 
Christ  at  the  holy  supper  was  made  the  pntminent  point;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  those  tliat  partook  were  supposed  to  come 
into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ's  body.t  The 
practice  of  the  North  African  church  shows,  moreover,  that, 
according  to  the  prerailii^  belief,  a  supernatural,  »nctifying 
power  resided  in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper;  hence  the 
daUy  communion  }  —  hence  also  the  communion  of  infimts  in 
connection  with  in&nt  baptism,§  The  passage  in  St.  John, 
vi.  53,  bdng  understood  to  refer  to  the  outward  aetuible  par- 
ticipation of  the  Bupper,  the  inference  was  drawn,  that  wiUiout 
this  outward  and  sensible  participation  none  could  be  saved,| 
just  as  it  had  been  inferred  from  the  passage  in  St.  John,  iii.  5, 
that  none  could  be  saved  without  outward  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians  the  distinction  was  clearly  drawn  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  between  the  inner  diviae  thing, 
the  invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Log08,T  and  the  senmble 
objects  by  which  it  is  represented.**  This  was  the  case  espe- 
cially with  Orii^en,  whose  whole  system  is  pervaded  by  such  a 
distinction.  "  Outward  tiaptism,"  says  he,  "  con^dered  as  tn 
its  lughest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inirard  cleansing  of  the  soul 

nd«red  to  be  here  present ;  bnt  the  Logix,  io  this  ewe,  direetl;  produce* 
tat  hiaiBelt  &  bodj.  This  we  fiad  more  distbctlj  expressed,  it  is  true, 
in  the  next  followiDg  peiiod ;  but  it  Lies  at  the  baais  of  the  follOTiu^ 
luigiuige  of  Jiutiu:  T>lr  ii'  lig^t  xiyir  rtv  •''';'  "liTiy 
itix'frrtiSiTrxt  i-;>f  Ar,  l|  it  mJ/im  h)  nifxii  nti  funStXh 
TfifoTru  li/iiit,  Uii'iiii  ni  n{»«if|3in-ir  'Iwiv  w  tifnn  ■■)  aijut 
ili>>;t:9>V"'  >'•»     Apoloff.  I.  B.  6G. 

t  Tertnll.  c  Hare.  1-  tV.  c.  40:  corpus  menm,  L  e.  figura  corpofi* 
mei.  De  res.  cam.  a.  8 :  uuma  de  Deo  mgimitar.  De  oraL  c.  6 ;  The 
perpetnitas  in  Chriato,  conitao^  spintoal  fellowtbip  with  bim,  tmd  indi* 
Yldnitas  B  coTpore  qos. 

I  See  Tol.  I.  p.  4S0.  g  See  Cyprian,  mrho  de  Upsii. 

{]  See  C^priuL  Testimtmior.  1.  IIJ.  c.  35. 

5  Comp.  shore  what  is  Eud  of  the  Inkt/wa  wSuni  ind  the  InJivuk 


*  T^  mT, 
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dmugh  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos,  which  is  pr^xvatorj 
to  the  unireiBal  reooroiy  —  that,  commmdng  in  the  enigfoa 
■nd  in  the  gtima  darkly,  which  shaU  a£tennnlB  be  peifeoted  in 
the  open  viaion  &ce  to  &ce  ;  but  st  the  Hune  time,  l^  Tirtne 
of  the  oonsecntion  pTonoanced  over  it,  there  is  conneoted  with 
the  whole  aot  of  b^tism  a  niponatuisl  ssncti^iii^  powers  it 
is  the  oommewnng  pcdut  of  gracious  influences  bestowed  on 
the  fiuthfiil,  attbouf^  it  k  so  only  for  sneh  as  are  fitted,  by 
the  disposition  of  their  hoarts,  for  the  reccfition  of  those 
influences."  ■ 

fie  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  Tegard  to  the  holy 
Boppta,  separating  what  is  called,  in  a  figmatire  smse,  lite 
botfy  of  Christ,t  from  the  true  spintual  manducBtkm  «f  the 
Li^Ds^  'Ae  more  divitu  pnmtt  from  the  eoimmim  m%da^ 
attmdiMff  of  the  holy  supper,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
Biiiq)Ie.§  The  Sanaa  r^rs  to  the  spiritual  oommimtcation  of 
the  Wotd  made  flesh,  wliich  is  the  tnie  heaveniy  bread  of  the 
soul.  Of  the  outward  Biqq»er  the  worthy  and  the  nnworthy 
may  alike  partake,  but  not  of  that  tme  heavenly  bread,  since 
Otherwise  it  cwuld  not  have  been  said  that  whoever  eats  tbis 
bread  shall  live  ibr  ever.  Ongeu  says,  therefore,  that  Chriat 
in  the  true  sense  called  his  flesh  and  blood  the  viord,  whiah 
{iroceeds  frota  the  woid,  and  the  bread  which  piooeeda  from 
the  heavenly  bread,  the  living  word  of  troth,  by  which  he 
gommunicates  himself  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  the  braokii^  of 
the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine  symbolize  the  multi- 
plication of  the  word  by  which  the  Ix^os  communicatee  him- 
self to  many  «>uls.  He  Hupposed,  jnoreoveE,  that  -with  the 
otitward  snppec,  as  with  outwud  baptinn,  there  was  coimected 
a  higher  sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecratitig; 
words,  but  yet  so  that  nothing  divine  was  united  with  the 
earthly  material  signs  in  themselves  considered,  and  that,  .as 
in  the  case  of  baptism,  jtone  could  participate  in  the  highs 
influence  unle^  made  susceptible  of  it  liy  the  inward  dispoa- 
tion  of  the  heart.     As  it  is  not  that  which  enters  into  the 

■  See  in  Joanu.  T.  TT.  a  17;  inMatth.  T.XV.aSl 

i  The  i>.ii5em  fifZne  tw  i^ytu. 

§  The  MHHrifu  vu)  Til  itxtttrrlmi  inlfx"  "M  i^vXiwrEfait  and  /mrlk 
Till  SiiHi^o  iwnyytXiia,  comspondiDg  to  the  two  podtiODS  of  the  .yMif 
and  of  the  nV nt- 
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Moutii  that  defiles  the  mui,  even  tLougfa  it  be  Bomething 
which  hy  the  Jews  b  cwnsidered  imdeKu,  bo  nothing  whicfa 
etiten  into  the  mouth  sanetifiti  the  num,  thou^  the  so-called 
bread  of  the  Lord  is  l^  the  ample  aoppAsed  to  poHaees  a  eancti- 
fjring  power.  We  neither  lose  anything  by  failing  to  partake 
of  the  consectated  bread  eim^dy  and  by  itjielf,  nor  do  we  gtun 
wtytiting  by  the  bare  partakiog  of  Hhat  bread ;  but  the  reason 
vibj  one  man  has  lem  and  another  more  b  the  good  or  bad 
disposition  of  each  indiTidual.  The  eartUy  bread  b  by  itself 
in  no  respect  different  from  any  otber  food.  It  was  no  doubt 
Origen's  dengn  in  these  wards  to  cantrovert  meidy  the  entmeous 
DOtKHH  wiiich  attached  to  &e  paitaking  ef  tite  Lord's  supper, 
independently  of  the  di^MMitian  of  the  heart,  a  sort  of  magical 
benefit  —  a  notion  which  the  other  fiitheis  of  tibe  church  were 
also  iar  from  entertaining ;  but  yet,  at  tte  same  time,  his  - 
objections  also  apply  to  evey  representation  which  attaches 
to  Uie  outward  signs  any  high  importance  or  efficacy  whatevee, 
aad  erco  to  such  views  as  diose  which  were  entertained  by 
die  North  Airican  dburclu* 

It  now  remum  Jw  ni  to  spe^  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  thu 
pedod  as  to  Ibe  altimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  development 
of  hnnmnity.  The  teleologieal  point  of,  view  was  in  every 
axqpect  insqiarabJe  from  the  ChristiaD  mode  cf  cootemplatiaD. 
Tbe  kingdem  of  God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertain- 
ing, mnst  be  -carried  onward  to  perfection.  It  was  this  certun 
prospect  which  fcsmed  the  contxaat  between  the  Christian 
view  of  life  and  the  pagan  notion  of «  circle  aimlessly  r^w&t- 
iag  itself  by  a  blind  taw  of  necesrity.  But  the  intermediate 
U^  of  the  chain  up  to  that  nltimate  &tA  were  ctill  hidden 
&Hn  the  eye  t^  contemplation.  Tlus  belonged  to  the  pro- 
'  phetical  ^dement,  which  must  ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfil- 
ment. 'To  the  earnest,  expectation  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  casts 
a  glance  over  the  windings  of  the  way,  the  end  appears  at  first 
near  at  hand,  wfaich,  the  &rther  he  advaoees,  retreats  to  a 
'graater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  course  of  hratory  alone  wiU 
first  shed  l^ht  on  the  darkness,  which  the  Lord  himself  was 
unwilling  to  clear  up  by  hb  propbetie  intiiuations. 

Strong  Mid  ceiiain  was  the  convktioo  of  tiie  Christians  that 
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the  church  would  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  its  cooflicts, 
and,  aa  it  was  its  destination  to  be  a  world-traasforming  pria- 
ciple,  would  attain  to  the  domiuion  of  the  world.  But  they 
were  at  first  yeiy  fiir  from  nnderstanding  the  prophetic  words 
of  Christ,  intimating  that  the  church,  in  its  gradual  evolntioii 
under  natural  conditiooa,  was  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  for  all 
the  relations  of  human  life.  At  first,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  they  could  not  believe  but  that  the  struggle 
between  the  church  and  the  pagan  state  would  endure  till 
the  final  triumph  which  should  be  brought  about  from  with- 
out by  the  return  of  Chnst  to  judgment.  And  here  it  was 
that  many  Btazed  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over 
from  the  Jews,  and  which  seemed  to  adapt  il^If  to  their  own 
present  situation — the  idea  of  a  millermiat  reign,  which  the 
Messiah  would  set  up  on  earth  at  the  eud  of  the  terrestrial 
developm^t,  where  all  the  righteous  of  all  times  should  live 
together  in  a,  holy  community.  As  the  world  had  bera  created 
in  six  days,  and,  accordii^  to  Psalm  sc.  4,  a  thousand  years 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to  continue 
in  its  existing  conditiMi  for  six  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabbath. 
In  the  midst  of  persecutions  it  was  a  solace  and  a  support  to  the 
Christians  to  antddpate  that  even  upon  this  earth,  the  sceue  of 
their  sufferings,  the  church  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state 
was  destined  to  triumph.  In  the  way  that  the  idea  was  held 
by  many,  it  contiuned  nothing  in  it  which  was  unchristiaa. 
They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness  of 
this  period  perfectly  correspondiDg  with  the  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel, since  they  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  divine  will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful 
reunion  of  the  whole  communion  of  the  saints,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  a  sanctified  humanity  and  all  nature 
raised  to  the  glorious  state  of  its  primitive  innocence,*  But 
the  gross  and  sensuous  images  under  which  the  carnal  Jewish 
mind  had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the  millennial 
reign  had  in  part  passed  over  to  the  CliiistianB.  Fhrygia,  the 
seat  of  a  sensual,  enthusiastic  religious  spirit,  was  inclined  to 
adopt  and  to  spread  the  gross  conceptions  of  Chiliasm.  Th^e, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  lived  Fapias,  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Hier^jolis — a  man,  it  is  true,  of  nncere  piety, 
•  So  Baniabu,  &  15. 
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but,  as  appears  from  the  fiagments  of  his  writings  and  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  oairow  mind 
and  easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  tradition  narratives 
of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,*  and 
among  these  be  received  much  that  was  misconceived  and 
untrue.  And  thus  by  his  means  were  diffused  many  etrang« 
and  fantastic  images  of  the  enjoymraits  of  the  millennial  rdgn. 
The  injurious  consequence  of  tins  was,  that  it  fostered  amoi^ 
Christians  the  loi^ng  f&t  a  gross  sensual  happiness  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  o(  the  gospel,  and  so  among  the  educated 
heathens  gave  birth  to  many  a  prejudice  against  Cbristi- 
anity.t 

But  he  who  knows  anything  of  the  hidden  depth  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory 
will  be  cautious  how,  from  such  superficial  phenomena,  he 
passes  condemoation  upon  the  whole  religion  of  the  period  in 
which  these  corrupt  admixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  to 
be  found,  especially  when  we  find  in  men  like  Irenteus  vital 
Christianity,  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  fellow- 
ship with  God,  still  combined  with  these  strange  subordinate 
notions.  The  millennium  was  r^;arded  by  him  only  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  there  to  be  trained 
for  a  more  exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  fiill  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  glory.J 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
asifChiliasm  had  ever  formed  a' [urt  of  the  general  creed  of 
the  church.  Our  sources  of  information  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  church  in  these  early  times  are  toO  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  this  point.  Wher- 
ever we  meet  with  Chiliasm — as  in  Fapias,  Irenaeus,  Justin 
Martyr — everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  irom 
one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain  head.  Somewhat 
diSerent  was  it  with  those  churches  where  originally  an  anti- 

*  In  h'lB  book,  xf>i»  juiifisiui  f^fiyiatit,  from  wliich  a  fngment  on 
Jadas  IscurioC,  which  serves  to  illastntte  hii  propenai^  to  receire  tale* 
of  the  marrellouB,  has  been  published  in  J.  A.  Cramer  Catma  in  Acta 
Apoetoloniin.    Oxon,  ISSS,  pag.  12. 

t  Vid.  Orig.  Select  io  V.  !.  570.    T.  II. 

X  Iren.  1,  V.  c  35  -.  Crescentes  ex  virione  Domini  et  per  ipgnm  as- 

■ueBceat  capere  gloriam  Dei  et  cnm  aaDctis  aogelis  Ci — —- * 

Panllattm  asauescent  capere  Denm,    c.  33. 
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Jewish  Uadaacf  prevailed,  as  in  the  church  at  Borne.  We 
find  at  alatecdate  in  Borne  an  anti-Chiliaslic  tendency  ;  mi^t 
not  tliift  have  existed  from  tiie  first,  and  on]y  have  iieen  called 
out  more  openly  by  tlie  (^position  to  Montanism  ?  The  sams- 
may  be  said  also  of  an  anti-Cbiliastic  tendency  which  Ir«ueua 
coiuiats,  and  wliich  he  expreaaly  diatii^mghea  from  tiie 
common  anti-Chiliastie  tendency  of  Groosticisin.  And  yet  it 
was  natnial  tlutt  the  zealots  for  Chiliaam  should  in  the  outset 
be  di^Hwed  tn  reprawnt  all  opposition  to  it  as  aavonnt^  of 
Gnoeticdsm.* 

Two  causes  co9pen>ted  to  bring  about  the  general  snfqires- 
sion  of  Chiliasm ;  on  the  one  hand  the  opposition  to  MontanUnLr 
on  the  other  the  influence  of  tAe  aptrt<  proceeding  from  the 
Al^undrian  school.  As  the  Montanists  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  expectations  conueoted  with  the  millennium,  and  although 
their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means  grossly  sensual,!  7^ 
as  they  contributed  by  their  enthusiastic  visions  to  s^ead 
many  iantaatic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to 
happen,}  the  wluile  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  fell  into  disrepute. 
An  anti-Chiliast  party,  whic^  doubtless  had  existed  long 
before,  were  thus  presented  with  an  o[^>ortunity  of  attacking 
it  more  vebanoiUy;  and  the  mare  zealous  opponrats  of 
Montanism  seem  to  have  combated  tjiis  error  in  connection 
with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines.  Caiua,  a  presbyter  of 
Borne,  is  his  tjact  against  iJie  Montanist  Proclus,  endeavoured 
to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the  detested 
Gnostic  Cerinthus  i  and  it  is  not  improbable,  though  not. 
wholly  certain,  that  he  conudered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book 
which  had  been  interpolated  by  the  latter  for  Uie  expieas  pur- 
pose of  giving  currency  to  this  doctrine.. 

In  the  next  place,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientiflc  direc- 
tion  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  exorcised  so  great  an 
influence  generally  in  spiritualizing  the  doctrine  of  the  &ith, 
must  have  extended  its  influence  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.     Origen,  in  particular,  was  a  zealous  opponent 


f  TertnlliftD,  at  least,  places  the  bappiDess  of  the  miUnmial  reign  in 
Ae  eojoTment  otM  manner  of  spiritiud  bleninge,  i^nritalia  bona. 

I  Am,  fiir  inMaoce,  in  TertuUian,  of  Che  wonderful  (nty,  the  heavenly 
Jerosalem,  which  sboold  «ane  down  from  above. 
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of  theae  aeiistud  notionB  of  the  millennium^  and  gave  a  difibp^t 
explanation  oftJiose  passages  in  tiie  Old  and  Netr  Testament 
on  which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they  took 
in  liie  most  literal  seiise.  Add  to  this,  that  tfie  allegoric^ 
method  of  interpretation  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrioo  school 
was  decidedly  advrase  to  tixe  grosely  literal  interpretatiaDs  of 
the  Chiliasts.  The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends 
to  expoTgatory  oriticion,  did  not  at  once  r^ect  the  Apocalypse 
as  an  unchristian  book  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of 
this  important  support;  they  were  sodsfled  with  combatii^ 
the  literal  interpretation  of  i^  It  was  natural,  however,  thiU; 
the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  should  not  rapidly  spread 
from  Alexandria  into  the  other  districts  of  £^ypt,  since,  in 
point  of  intellectual' culture,  tii^  wen  fiir  behind  that  flounc- 
ing seat  of  Bcience.  Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belffliging  to  Uie 
nome  of  Arsenoe  in  Egypt,  was  a  devoted  fHend  of  this  seu- 
su^  Chiliasm,  and  in  defence  of  it  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Alexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  Refutation  of  the  AIlegoristB,*- 
in  which  probably  he  s^  fbrth  a  theory  of  Chilia«n  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  anti-allegorical  method  of  iht^i^reting  die 
Apocalypse.  In  the  above  district  the  book  seems  to  have 
found  great  &vour  witJi  the  clergy  nnd  laity.  Great  mysteries 
and  disclosures  of  future  events  were  supposed  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  many  engaged  with  more  ze&I  in  die  study  of  the  book 
and  theory  of  Nepos  than  in  that  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines. 
By  liieir  zeal  for  ttieie  favourite  opinions,  which  had  no  con- 
nedioa  whatever  with  the  essence  of  Ae  gospel,  men  were 
led  astray,  as  usually  happens,  from  what  mnstitutes  the  main 
dement  of  pmctiwd  Ghristianity,  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
affixed  the  cbai^  of  here^  on  those  who  would  not  embrace 
tbme  opinions ;  and  matters  w«it  so  fiir  diat  whole  churches 
s^araled  themselves  on  this  accoimt  fhtm  the  communion  of 
die  mother  church  at  Alexandria.  After  the  death  of  Nepos 
a  country  priest  named  Coracion  was  the  head  of  this  party. 
Had  now  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  been  disposed 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiasdcal  authority,  had  be  condemned  the 
erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  decree,  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  laid  the  foundadon  of  a  laating  schism,  and 
Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  authority,  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanaticid.     But 

•  'Ekiyx'i  <■«  iM.wrtsrrST. 
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DioDf  eius,  that  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,  showed  ia 
this  case  how  charity,  modeiatioD,  and  tiie  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  dwells  wily  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  do  force  and 
no  law  caa  effect.  Sot  forgetting,  lite  too  many  others,  the 
Christian  in  the  bishop,  he  was  moved  by  the  love  of  soub  to 
repair  in  person  to  those  churches.  He  called  together  those 
of  the  parocliial  cleigy  who  supported  the  opinions  of  Xepos, 
and,  moreover,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches,  who  were 
longing  after  instruction  on  Uiese  points,  to  be  present  at  the 
conference.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced ;  for  three 
days  the  bishop,  from  morning  to  evening,  disputed  with  those 
pastors  on  the  contents  of  the  book.  He  patiently  heard  all 
their  objections,  and  endeavoured  to  answer  them  from  scrip- 
ture ;  be  entered  Ailly  into  the  explanation  of  every  difficulty, 
taking  the  Bible  as  hb  guide;  and  the  iatue  was — a  result 
which  had  seldom  before  attended  theological  di^utations — 
the  clergy  thanked  him  for  his  instructions,  and  Coraeion 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  all,  honestly  retracted  his  former 
views,  declaring  himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
opposite  doctrine.     This  happened  in  the  year  255, • 

Dionysius,  having  thus  restored  the  unity  of  faith  in  hia 
diocese,  wrote  his  work  on  the  Promises.t  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  those  whom  his  arguments  had  convinced,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  othera  who  still  adhered  to  the  opinions  of 
NqKM.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and 
moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of 
DOticei  "  On  many  accounts,"  says  he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved 
Nepos ;  on  account  of  his  &ith,  his  untiring  diligence,  his 
&ndliar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  church  hymns  which  he  has  composed, 
and  which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.t 
And  I  venerate  the  man  the  more  because  be  has  alreaf^r 
entered  into  his  rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  precious  above  all 
tilings  else,  is  the  truth.  Wherever,  therefi>re,  Nepos  has 
expressed  the  truth,  we  must  love  him  and  agree  with  him, 

•  Eoieb.  1.  Yll.  G.  34.  t  ni>l  Iny^xv,. 

The  pRUage  ma;  be  nnderMood  in  two  vays — »(her  in  the  ira;  I  have 
rendered  it  m  reftrring  to  the  many  hf  miu  which  he  had  comnwed, 
which  perhsM  it  the  mart  mitnral  -way ;  or  as  referring  to  the  variety  of 
church  melooiet  inirodiiced  bj  him. 
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but  ve  muat  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of  his 
writings  where  he  seenu  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  millennial  reign  was  r^arded  by  Chiliaem  as  fonning, 
ID  the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  inter- 
mediate point  of  transition  to  a.  higher  state  of  perfection ; 
and,  answering  to  this,  a  similar  intermediate  point  was  also 
concaved  to  exist  in  the  development  of  each  individual. 
It  was  here  that  the  doctrine  concerning  Haxles,  as  tiie  common 
receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  pmnt  of  attachment. 
Together  with  Chiliasm,  tkit  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended 
against  the  Gaostics ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  on  this  earth.  It  was  to  ikU  king- 
dean  that  Christ  descended' — it  was  out  of  this  he  delivered 
those  who  were  capable  of  fellowsliip  with  him,  so  that  after 
death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven.  Yet,  as 
we  have  seen  indications  of  Chiliasm  having  other  opponents 
to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may  be  said 
of .  this  doctrine  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  essentially  diflerent.  Here,  too,  we  find  indica- 
tions of  other  antagonists  than  the  Gnostics,  in  whom,  however, 
thdr  opponents  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  they  perceived 
a  relationship  to  the  Gnostics,*  They  were  such  as  taught 
that  Christ,  by  his  descent  to  Hades,  delivered  the  faithful 
from  the  necessity  of  passing  into  tlie  intermediate  sta.te  after 
death,^  and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into 
heaven.  According,  however,  to  the  doctrine'  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to  coiutitute  an 
exception,  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  not  indeed  to  heaven, 
but  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the  name  of  Para- 
dise. All  others  were  to  pass  through  that  intermediate  st^e 
in  order  to  be  &eed  irom  the  still  adhering  defects  and  stains, 
and  then,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
attainments,  would  come  Ia  participate  in  the  millennial  rdgn.} 

■  As  Irenmtu  describes  them,  I.  V.  o.  31 :  Qnidsm  ex  his,  qui  pattn- 
tnr  recte  credidixK,  snpei^Tediniitnr  ordineiii  promoticDis  JDStoraiii  et 
motaa  meditationis  ad  incorrapteUm  ignorant,  biereticoB  sensni  in  ta 
kabentes. 

f  In  hoc,  inqniuDt,  ChriitoB  inferos  adiit,  ne  nos  adiremns.  Tertol* 
linn,  de  aninu,  c  55. 

J  Modicum   qaoqne  delictnm   mora    resmrectiotiis  illic  luendnm; 

TOi,  ir.  2  D 
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Wo  eee  how  tius  notion  is  connected  with  the  t^nion  (the 
gTouods  of  which  ire  have  already  pointed  out)  that  a. 
particulBr  ntii&ction  and  penance  were  required  tor  nns 
eonmitted  after  baptum.  And  tht«  notion  of  an  intennedurte 
state  fer  the  paipoae  of  pniification  in  'HaAet  passed  at  a 
later  period  ioto  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  latter  ^lant^ 
in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mixtuie  of  Perviaa  and  Jewi^ 
dements — the  idea  of  a  fiery  atream  which  at  the  end  of  die 
wtnld  should  pnrge  away  everything  unclean ;  an  idea  to 
vbH^  we  may  obeerve  ■ome  alluiion  in  the  Clanentines  and 
in  the  pseudo-^hylline  writen.'  Out  of  this  arose  finally  the 
notion  of  a  purgatory  afier  death' — the  ignis  purgatorius  of 
the  Westems.f 

The  doetrine  o^  the  renarrectiim,  in  «o  &r  as  it  relates  to 
the  persistence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  iniU- 
vidual,  belongs  most  intimaUly  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Chrisliknity,  and,  cm  account  of  the  imporMnce  whicii  it  gives 
to  the  indiridoal  ezisteooe  in  its  totality,  forms  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  andent  yiew  of  the'  world,^  as  we  clnany  see 
'  frmn  (be  pagan  attacks  on  Chriatjanity.  Since  the  dignity  of 
the  body  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Sphit,  and  the  requisitian 
that  it  should  tie  adapted  to  tlus  ^id,  is  groonded  on  this  doc- 
trine, it  neccMarily  gives  rise  to  an  opposition  to  that  contempt 
of  the  body  whidi  was  inculcated  by  Oriental  Dualism.  It  was 
titerefore  no  aecidnital  thing  if  the  Gnostics  liirimwly  assailed 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  inay  ranark,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  it  was  defended  by  the  church  &thers,  an  instinctively 
T^t  Christian  feeling,  IJMugh  not  always  aceranpanied  with 
«lear  knowledge,  of  the  comtection  <it  this  doctrine  with  the 
essence  of  Cliristianity.  Bat  their  ovei'-anzious  adherence  to 
the  lettra',  as  w^  as  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  led 
them  not  tsi&eqaetitly  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 

where  he  refen  to  the  mvierinioi  qBadrain,  MMtb.  t.  sa,  aftQinids 
nnderstood  of  the  ignis  purgstorius.    L.  c.  c  58. 

*  T^<  1h  wy^i  xiSiffrir  rSr  tuiiSi  M.itirMt.     Strom.  1.  V.  f.  549. 

t  lii*  eariicit  trace  of  it  voald  be  fimod  in  Cyprian,  ep.  53,  if  the 
words  "  miaSDm  in  carceren  Don  exiie  inde.  donee  solvat  norissimnm 

rrsnleiD.  pro  peccatia  loi^  dolore  Nnciatnm  emnndari  et  pargari 
igns"   (inatead  of  which  another  readiog  has  dindne),  are  to  be 
'  nndentood  cf  (he  Rate  after  death  (which  ia  certaialj  the  mora  probable 
meaning),  and  not  of  penuice  in  the  present  life, 
t  See  T<d.  L  p.  15. 
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tec^B  in  too  grate  tad  material  a  way,  and  to  fivnitoonarrav 
and  limited  ooDCC^tioaB  of  the  «artUj  body.  Here  aiio 
OngBA  eodcarvoRred  to  stake  a  middle  essrae  betweea  tikeae 
«iyonte  tendencies,  making  more  tue  (^  'wkat  tbe  Apostle 
&.  Faul  saya  (L  Ciaialii.  xv.)  eoaceamBg;  the  lelalxw  M  the 
terrestrial  to  the  glorified  body,  and  dtstinguishH^  from  the 
mutable  phenoot^al  fima  the  proper  eaeeaee  lying  at  the 
ibuwlaliaB  ef  the  bo<^,  which  through  all  the  changes  «f  the 
eanJily  life  remains  the  same,  and  wiiich,  mveover,  is  not 
destroyed  at  death.  This  proper  esseaee  as  the  basia  of  tbe 
body  would,  by  tluopeiHtioa  of  tbe  divine  power,  be  awakrawd 
to  a  oaUer  form,  ^orrei^DdiDg  to  tbe  eunoUed  character  gf 
the  iauJ ;  m  that,  as  tbe  soul  hod  communicated  it»  own  pecu- 
liar stamii  to  the-enithly  body,  it  would  Uten  ooauiMniote  the 
flame  to  the  tiaiiefigBBed  b«dy..*  In  pcaof  of  this  he  allies 
that  ^le  identity  ef  the  body  in  this  life  oonasts  not  hi  its 
mom^tly  changing  phoiwaaial  £tim,  which  had  been  fitly 
compared  to  a  flowii^  stre«m,t  but  in  the  penJiar  stamp 
which  the  soul  iwiaTurn  on  the  body,  whereby  it  beeomies 
the  pEoper  Soon  of  the  maailestatios  of  this  or  timX  particular 
personality.} 

Natuial  a*  it  would  hare  be«i  to  the  Ctuistian  feelmgs  of 
those  who  had  bnea  converted  &om  beatbenism  to  endeeTour — 
by  entering  more  de^ly  into  tbe  whole  bearii^  of  the  w<«k  of 
jsedemption,  into  tbe  spirit  of  tiie  gospel,  and  into  the  sense  of 
aii^le  passagee  vrhich  were  too  often  supeifinaJly  undostood — 
to  find  srane  oons^tory  coBcl«sioB  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
aaceatasa  who  had  died  without  faith  in  U>e  gospel,  they  wme 

*  The  JliF  ^une'"!*  in  tbe  riftm  rtuftMTimlr,  jost  u  in  tii«  ri^ 
if'Bj^u/i,  To  nioitrBte  (his  point  he  hafl  reconrBs  sometimes  to  hie  own 
4oetrTDe  eoncentiu^  flie  Zhn,  is  itself  nndrtenninecl,  bntcapable  orree^ring, 
thfvn^  tbe  ^'■Mn  power  of  Oa4i  qMlities  of  ■  higher  or  lamrordeii 
•nd  i^ietiaiM  Is  the  daotite  oT  ■  ijiMir  eweoae  Ifing  wilhin  ffae 
bod;,  a  xiyH  muimriili  (ratio  ea  qnn  «">"'«"''«"■  coutinet  CorporaleBi, 
wue  semper  in  salstaatiB  corporis  salva  est),  which,  however,  is  itself 
also  to  be  reduced  lo  hii  doctrine  tia,  ixn  n  the  ground  of  the  corporeal 
world,  and  nsceptiUe  of  buuCM  Tne^  at  ptopettits.  6e«  r.  irr^\. 
n.  ClO;  C.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c  67. 

t  Selecla  in  Psalmaa  ;  Oi  hum  rtnifJi  M/tmrmi  n  rStm,  tirn  is  rfii 
*■  iwA  r^X"  •mim'i^'/^  "  rfSr*r  iwiiMi|iw  <iiiir«  trra  it  rfrimmvi 

^^^  T.  XL  PL  ssa.  «d.  Loom. 
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nerertbdess  deterred  from  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence  to  the 
letter  in  their  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  by  a  steni, 
ancompronibiiig  opporition  to  paganism.  And  the  outward 
view  of  regeneration,  vhich  arose  out  of  the  habit  of  confound- 
ing it  with  bg^tiam,  also  contributed  to  promote  these  narrow 
views,  which  aAerwaids,  carried  to  their  extreme  consequences^ 
issued  in  the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.  Mardon  did, 
on  this  side,  «iter  more  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelical  doctrine  ;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  tiie  Alexandrians, 
who,  to  explain  this  matter,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
progressive  development  and  course  of  purification  after  death, 
and  moreover  found,  or  supposed  they  (bund,  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Christ's  descent  to  Hades.  With  great  zeal  Clement 
maintained  ilus  doctrine,  as  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the 
universal  love  and  justice  of  the  God  with  whom  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour,  he 
affirms,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  present  life,  but  operates 
at  all  times  and  everywhere.*  But  the  Alexandrians,  as 
might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  th^ 
doctrine  concemii^  the  Sixaiovvvjt  awri)pios  (saving  justice), 
went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  a. 
universal  redemption,  consisting  in  the  annihilation  of  all 
moral  evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that  original  unity 
of  the  divine  life  out  of  which  all  had  proceeded  (the  general 
restituticm,  hTOKariiaTaint)-  Yet,  in  the  caae  of  Orig^),  this 
doctrine  lost  its  full  meaning  by  reason  of  the  consequences 
which  he  vras  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  concerning 
the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings  led  him  to 
infer  that  e^,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to 
render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification  and  new  worlds 
destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings,  until  all  should 
agam  be  brought  back  from  manifoldness  to  unity,  so  tliat 
there  was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  between  fell  and 
redemption,  between  unity  and  multiplicity.  Into  such  a 
comfortless  system  was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed  by 
carrying  through  with  r^d  consistency  his  one-sided  notioa 

*  of  yif  tmuSs  f^Mt  i  Um/iiii  i  liifytrnxll  f Mni,  irwni  If  tn-i  t«}  lii) 
Ity^ir*^  Strom.  1.  VI.  C  flSS  et  G39.  HealramskesoK  of  tbel^md 
alrealj  noticed  (irhich  legend  itself,  perhaps,  grew  out  of  the  feeUng  of 
a  want  of  uiine  aolation  of  thia  quesboa),  that  the  apoMles  desoended, 
like  Christ,  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  beitowed  on  them  baptiim. 
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of  the  creature's  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marring 
the  full  conception  of  redemption.  This  doctrine  he  haH 
expressed  with  great  confidence  in  his  work  Tttpl  ipx^^t  ^^^ 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not  one  of  those 
points  upon  which,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  views 
were  changed.  Traces  of  it,  however,  though  not  so  certain 
and  distinct,  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  subsequent  writings.* 

rV. ,  JVbtice*  of  the  more  eminent  Church  Teaehert. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  came  next  after  the  apostles 
are  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  (patres  apostolici),  who 
lived  m  the  age  of  tbe  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
their  disciples.  A  phenomenon,  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  strik- 
ing^differeDce  between  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  contemporaries. 
In  other  cases  transitions  are  wont  to  be  gradual,  but  in  this 
instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change.  There  is  no  gentle 
gradation  here,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  traosidon  from  one 
style  of  language  to  the  other ;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  &ct  of  a  special  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the  apostles,  and  of  a  new  creative 
element  in  the  first  period.  The  times  of  the  first  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  inimetUately  followed  by 
the  period  of  the  free  development  of  human  nature  in 
Christianity ;  and  here,  as  in  aU  other  cases,  the  beginnings 
must  be  small  and  feeble  before  tbe  effects  of  Christianity 
could  penetrate  more  wide^,  and  bring  fully  under  their 
influence  the  great  powers  of  tbe  human  mind.  It  was  first 
to  be  shown  what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have 
unhappily,  for  the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition 
very  little  worthy  of  confidence.  At  a  very  early  date  spurious 
writings  were  palmed  on  the  names  of  these  men,  so  highly 
venen^ed  in  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authori^ 

'  *  Orig.  r.ii^.l.  II.  c  3;  c  Cels.  I.  IV.  c  69,  he  barely  lays,  Ei'^uri 
™  Jfimrftit  »«  xMnjmi  Xiyti  ix",  t)  irrfjji  mirit  iflimrSiu  n  /m,  U  Wfn- 
wi^Tf  xiff  T±  TwtEniSmrSiinnu.  Tbere  is  an  obscure  hint  in  Malth> 
I.  402.  After  the  tivnariivanc  has  been  completed  in  certain  iGoos, 
he  tpeeJia  of  rikrw  llxxi,  •ifx'- 
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to  pntieular  opiniooe  or  principles.  Such  of  dteir  own  writ- 
ings EH  were  extant  were  interpcdttted  in  Bofaeervienee  to  & 
Jewish  hierarchicAl  interest  whielt  aoHgfht  to  crusii  tbe  frefr 
gprtit  of  the  gtMpet. 

In  this  cormection  we  should  hare  to  setiee,  first,  fttuafcag, 
tte  wetl-knowB  c(»npttnion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  a  letter 
which  in  tiie  aeeoaA  cNttory  was  known  under  his  nnme  in  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic 
epistle,*  re^y  belonged  to  him.  Bat  we  eannvt .  possibly 
recc^ise  in  this  production  the  Barnabas  who  was  deem^ 
worthy  to  share,  as  a  companion,  the  ^lostolicaJ  labours  of 
St.  Faul,  and  who  derived  his  name  frnn  the  power  of  his 
animated  discourses  in  the  chnrches.t  It  breathes  a  spirit 
iridely  dt^rent  fi^m  that  of  such  an  apostolic  man.  We  see 
in  it  rather  a  Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school  who  had  embraced 
Christunity,  and  by  liis  Alexandrian  tminin;  was  prepared 
for  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  Christianity,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  artificial 
Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  a  man  who,  in  the  mystiK 
sod  aIl^T>rical  interpretation  of  the  OM  Testamait — more  con- 
sonant with  the  ^irit  of  Philo  tlian  that  of  St.  Paul,  or  erea 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  -~  sought  a  peculiar  wisdom,  fa 
the  searcft  after  which  he  seems  to  take  a  vain  pleasure.  We 
meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with  tiiose  views  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  as  a  rel^ous  means  of  culture  adt^ted  to  a 
certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  wiA  in 
St.  Paul;  but  such  views  as  altogether  evince  a  peculiar, 
Alexandrian  turn  of  mind  — views  which  do  not  recur  in  any 
of  the  fallowing  church-teachers,  and  which  sprang  from  tlie 
wildest  idealists  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.|  Moses  spake 
everything  in  the  spirit  (tv  vpcvfiari)  ;  that  is,  he  presented 
universal,  spiritual  troths,  only  under  a  symbolical  form. 
But  the  carnal  Jews,  he  taught,  instead  of  penetrating  intDi 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  nnderstood  and  believed'  every- 
thmg  in  tbe  literal  seose,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the 
law  according  to   the  letter.     Thus  the  entire  ceremonial 

■  'ErimXi  MgBtxiin,  L  e.  a  letter  intended  Ibr  gensnl  dreolatioD, 
■ad  cootsiDiag  nistter  of  general  interMt,  —  *n  ahotWarj  vrititig 
destined  for  se^renl  clinrehes,— a  character  irideb  anaweTa  to  the  emtMnta 

See  above,  Tol.  I.  p. ««. 
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relqpon  bad  Bprmag  out  of  a  miMOoeeptiaD  of  the  carital  maiti-: 
tnde.  A  bad  ^^1,  it  is  said,*  bad  led  tbem  into  tlii»  etror  $- 
joat  aa  in  the  Clementiaes,  and  otbw  writdogB  o€  t^t  skuiip, 
it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  the  original  Judaum  had  be«a 
adulterated  by  the  qxuioua  additiona  of  wicked  qiirits.  The 
aothor  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit  that  cimua* ' 
ciaon  waa  a  seal  cw  iigitof  tbeeovenant ;  allegii^,  as  evidaoec 
to  the  contiary,  that  cireumaaiim  waa  practiacd  also  araoop 
the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in 
Sgypt).  But  still  it  is  argued  that  Almdmrn's  circumcisii^ 
the  318  men.  Gen.  zvii.  and  ziv.  X4,  prefigured  the  cnici- 
fizion  of  Jems;  'IH  (18)  bein^  the  initial  letters  of  the  iuim» 
Jeans,  and  T  (300)  the  flign  os  the  cross.  Theee  chuactera 
aad  numenis,  as  beloi^ng  to  the  (rreeL  laugnage,  oouM  have  - 
occurred  to  do  oae  but  an  Alexandrian  Jew  who  had  lost  bis 
knowkt^e  of,  or  pedbape  bad  never  been  acquainted  with,  the 
Hefacew,  and  who  was  tamilJOT  wily  with  the  Alexandiiaii 
vetsicHt — certainly  not  to  Barnabas,  who  asniredly  could  not 
have  been  such  a  stran^r  to  the  Hebrew,  even  if  it  were  pos-^ 
sible  to  suppose  bim  guilty  of  sach  egregiiius  trifling.  Yet 
the  triBer  himself  looks  i^on  it  as  a  remaikabie  discovery, 
whitdi  be  introduces  with  the  ponqtow  remark  (so  exactly 
characteristic  of  the  myBtery-oiODgeTii^  Bpirit  of  the  AleX' 
andrian-Jewish  Gnosis),  "  No  one  ever  learned  from  me  a 
mere  genuine  doctrine;  but  I  know  Utttt  ye  are  worthy' 
ofh."t 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  oppoeHiw  to  canial' 
Judaism  and  to  the  comal  Judaiatic  a^rit  in  Chriatjanity. 
We  recognise  its  p(demical  direction  agalnat  the  latter,  which 
extended  its  dogmatic  inflnenoe  to  the  viewi  entertained  of  the 
peraoD  of  Christ,  when,  in  chapter  xii.,  it  is  emphatically 
observed  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  Han  and  the 
Sou  of  David,  but  also  the  S<»i  of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of 
a  piece,  and  cannot  posibly  be  separated  ints  two  paita,^  ot 
which  Bamabaa  was  the  author  of  one  and  soradwdy  else  of 
the  other. 

Besides,  there  is  no  traee  of  the  aothor  of  the  epistle  havii^ 
wished  to  have  it  su[^o*ed  flat  he  was  Barnabas.  But  sineft 
in  its  spirit  and  style  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Alex- 

%  As  Sch«Dkel  has  BUerted. 
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aDdrian  taste,  it  majr  have  happened  that,  aa  the  author's  name 
was  unknown,  and  there  was  a  wi^  to  fpre  credit  and  autho- 
rily  to  the  document,  the  report  fbond  currency  in  that  city 
that  Barnabas  was  its  author. 

Nest  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement — perhaps  the  same 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  Fhilipp.  iv.  3.  About  the  end  of  the 
first  century  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  We  have 
under  his  name  an  epittle  to  the  church  of  Corinth  and  tJie 
/ragmetU  of  a  geeond.  The  first  of  these  was,  in  the  iint 
centuries,  read  in  many  of  the  churches  during  public  worship 
aStong  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains 
an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  examples  and  general  maxims, 
recommending  concord  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  was 
at  the  time  rent  by  divisions.  This  epistle,  although  genuine 
in  the  main,  ia  nevertheless  not  exempt  &om  considerable  inter- 
polations. We  detect  in  it  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  example, 
when,  through  the  whole  epistle,  the  old  and  simple  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  church  shines  out,  and  we  see  bishops 
and  presbyters  placed  perfectly  on  a  level,'  and  yet,  in  one 
passage)  s.  40  and  onwards,  find  the  whole  system  of  the 
Jewi&  priesthood  transferred  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  second  is  mani- 
festly nothit^  but  the  ihigment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement  two  other  epistles  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Syrian  church,  which  were  published  by 
Wetstein  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
They  are  circular  letters  addressed  particularly  to  those 
Christians  of  both  sexes  who  lived  in  the  state  of  celibacy. 
The  fiict  that  the  unmarried  life  is  in  these  writings  h^hly 
commended  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  Clement 
was  not  ihifai  author,  since  this  exaggerated  estimation  of  celi- 
bacyf  became  common  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are 
indeed  several  circumstances  which  speak  in  &vour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  episties :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  ^brt ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of 
this  kind,  ^ply  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  Christian  church;  they  make  no  prominent  distinctioit 
between  clergy  and  Ituty,  nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters ; 

*  [This  contradiction  vaniahes  if  we  interpret  c  42  of  Clenienf  s  epistle 
with  most  commentators,  and  with  Rothe,  Amfiinge  d.  Christlichea 
kirche  n.  ibrer  VerJiu*iiii&  Bd.  1,  s.  343,  &c— £^.  Ed.'\ 

t  Set- vol,  I.  p.  33. 
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tltey  represent  the  ^ft  of  he&ling  diseases,  especially  d^noniacal 
poasessions,  as  a  free  gift,  not  attached  to  aaj  particular  office- 
Still,  however,  these  consideiatioiis  do  not  amount  to  a  certain 
proof  o{6o  high  an  antiquity  of  these  writings,  since  the  whole 
'  admits  of  an  easy  explanatioa,  even  on  the  supposition  of  tbnr 
later  origin,  £cma  the  tendentdes  peculiar  to  certain  countries 
of  the  East. 

On  the  other  band,  as  these  epistles  must  hare  been  quite 
aj^reeable  to  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Western,  particularly 
of  the  North-African  church ;  as,  in  similar  writings  of  a  prac- 
tical character  (aimed  against  the  same  abuses  which  aie 
reproved  in  these  epistles),  there  was  frequent  occasion  for 
alluding  to  them,  it  cannot  but  appear  the  more  singular  that 
they  are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century* — a  feet  sufficient 
of  itself  to  excite  suspicion  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  b^,  in  short,  every  mark  of  having  been 
forged  in  some  Eastern  church  in  the  last  times  of  the  seccmd 
or  in  the  third  century,  partly  with  a  view  to  esalt  the  merits 
of  the  unmaried  life  —  partly  to  counteract  the  abuses  which, 
under  the  show  of  celibacy,  began  to  gain  ground,  particularly 
die  institution  of  the  wvcitroKroi.f 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clanent  various  other  writings  were 
fbiged,  subservient  to  some  hierarchical  ordt^puatical  interest ; 
as,  for  example,  the  Clementina,  which  relate  the  history  of 
CUment  himself,  his  conversion  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, 
and  his  meeting  again  "^th  his  fiither,  whom  he  had  lost.  { 
The  pcctdiar  style  of  thought  in  these  writings,  resembling 
that  of  the  Ebionites,  we  have  already  described.  Finally,  the 
collection  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  (Siardfiic  or  tiarayal 
axoaToXmai)  and  the  Apostolical  Canons  {Kivons  dwoirroKtKoi'). 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  so-caUed  AposUes'  Creed.  As  men 
or^nally  spoke  of  an  apostolical  tradition,  without  evtx 
thinking  that  the  apoetlee  had  drawn  up  a  confes^on  of  faith, 
so  also  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tradi- 
tioQ  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  church, 

*  The  first  allnnona  to  it  are  in  Epiphanios  BBd  Jerome. 

t  Which  ■buse  had  spread  in  the  cbarch  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  of 
North  A&icB.  See  the  avnodal  letter  agaiiiBt  Paul  of  Samoeata,  Enseb. 
1.  VII.  c  30. 

I  Bence  the  title  to  one  of  the  reviaions  preserved  to  na  in  the  ver^Mi 
of  Bofinns,  inymprtul,  Bect^lioiief. 
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widtout  mpposhig  tfast  the  nposfles  had  ^ven  any  written  Isim 
OD  the  ra):g«ct.  And  thus  the  expreMKOH  "mpoebitcal  tn»- 
cfitioD8,  apOBlolkxl  <mlinanc«»,"  having  once  beoonw  ikmiliar, 
a  ■oppMt  was  fiimulied  fer  the  (^nion,  or  the  pretext,  titat  the 
Apcstlee,  haTing  prepared  a  written  ctnfesnon  of  faith,  barf 
also  drawn  up  a  collection  of  ecclesiaBtical  laws.  Hence,  to 
subserve  different  interests,*  different  collections  of  this  kind 
nwf  have  apning  into  existence,  since  the  one  which  Epipha- 
niua  cites  in  many  places  is  evidently  not  the  sune  as  the 
Apostolical  Ccnwtitutiona  which  have  come  down  to  ns.  These 
latter  appear  to  have  been  formed  gradually  in  the  Elaateni 
church,  ont  of  difierent  fragments,  during  a  period  reach- 
iitg  from  the  cloee  of  the  secwid  down  to  the  fimrth  century. 

Hennas  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series,  were  he  the  same' 
with  the  one  mMitioaed  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
chap,  xvi.,  as  many  among  the  ancients  supposed.  We  have, 
under  this  name,  a  voA  entitled  TTie  Shi^herd  (rof/niv)  ;  bi> 
called  because  in  the  second  book  an  angd,  the  appmnted 
guardian  of  Hennas,  is  introduced  in  Ae  ebamcter  eif  a 
shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  detenmned  wbether  &e  author  hod,  or 
iin^ined  he  bad,  the  vim»8  which  he  describes ;  or  whether 
he  invented  them  to  [voenre  a  more  faTOnrable  reeeptioo  tor 
Uie  doctrines,  mostly  practical,  which  he  advHocea.  The  woA 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,  hot  it  baa  been  preserved  to 
us,  for  the  most  part,  mly  m  a  Idtin  translation.  It  was  m 
li^h  repute  OBSimg  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  ccDtury — a 
distinction,  perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  supposed  aatbvr, 
and  his  famous  visions,  not  a  little  contributed.  IreiuenB 
quotes  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  teripture.  Tet  it  miry' 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Hermas  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  was  really  its  audior.  But  the  other  ti&ditiofi  (given  in ' 
the  poem  ascribed  to  TertuUian,  t^iainst  Marcion,  and  in  the 
fragment  mi  the  ean<n  of  the  New  Testament  publi^ed  by 
Muratoril),  wbicb  aaeribes  it  to  the  Iwother  of  Fias  tridiop 
of  Rome,  at>outthe  year  156,  is  no  less  doubtful,  since  it  is  in- 
posnble  to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these  two 

*  [Or  ntbet  odUctioiit  may  have  bean  made  in  iMffiiTtat  places  of  tbe 
conibtatiaDE  in  use  there,  which,  femoanfiiig  1o  in  origin  be^nuid  existiog 
memor;,  may  well  have  been  deemed  apoelolical.  These  nalaraUy- 
mif  hate  difiend  in  ^Sbreat  chaidMs. — Eia.  Ed.'] 

t  Antiq.  itaL  jnd.  revi,  T.  III. 
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documents;  and  tbehigbi«p«tationofdM book  iatfaetsMsof 
IremeBs  and  Clenent  of  Alexandm  can  ImrBj-  be  vecenciled 
witk  tbe  hypothens  of  so  late-  an  origin.*' 

Igi»tiu»T  U^ap  of  the  e&nrch  at  AntioA,  b  BBJd,  in  Att 
rngn  of  Trajitn,  to  have  been  eoRvey«d  as  a  priB(»er  to  Some^ 
where  he  was  espectiog  to  be  throwa  to  t3»  wiW  beastB.  ft* 
tbe  way  he  is  mid  to  have  *ritt«n  sena  epistlea — six  t». 
cfaaichea  «l  Asia  Minor,  and  ^le  to  I^:%earp  bishop  of 
Smyrna.  These  letters,  it  mtut  be  aSowed,  ccntain  passagM 
HhKtt  at  least  bear  thranghoiit  t^  stmnp  of  antjqnity-.  Suc)» 
espeeiaQyare  the  pawagea  directed  againatJudaJun  aod  against 
Doeelism ;  bnt  eren  the  briefer  revisicn,  wUt^h  is  the  one  most 
entitled  to  coiddMree,  has  be«i  very  mueh  iaterpobted.  A» 
the  accDimt  of  the  raartyrdnm  of  Ignatiiu  Buty  b«  Bn^)ccted,t~ 
so  too  the  letters,  which  presuppose  the  correctneas  of  this  au>- 
picioua  teg^esd,  do  not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  that  (U§ti«ct  indi- 
viduoli^  of  diaraeter,  aad  of  a  man  at  these  times  MMrewin^ 
his  last  wonte  to  Sx  dumilies^  A  hierarehieal  purpo»e  is  not 
to  be  mistabeH.} 

The  tetter  to  Folycarp  bisbt^  of  Smyrna  wears  my  much 
the  aj^tearajjce  «f  an  i<tte  eompilaticm.  That  to  tbe  BomaA 
ch«reh  poisesaes  more  decided  sarks  of  criginaHty  ldutn  the 

Of  PoEycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna  we  have  already  spok^ 
To  hm  is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  tie  church  «t  PWlippi ;  nor 
ave  there  any  soffieieat  reasons  ter  deobtrng^  HM  be  was  tJM' 
antbor  of  it. 

Inunediately  after  the  apoetoGcal  fiithers  we  plaee  the- 
Apviogiats,  wiio  follow  nest'  ia  the  ord^  of  time.  The 
edsting  seient^c  esltnie  was  first  made  sd»ervient  to  the 
defence  of  Christianity  under  the  government  of  Hadrian ;  and 
the  ApotogistB,  who  b^an  to  appear  ttboot  this  period,  are 
therefore  to  be  considerad  as  the  eai^est  r^ree^atatiTeB  of 


*  It  maj  have  been  that  the  Soman  bishop  Pioa  actnaUy  had  a 
loDtlieT  of  tiiii  name ;  aad  tb(»e  whs  weie  dnii-Qas  sf  deatmjiiig;  die 
SDtluwity  ci  dn  beak  ware  Itsl  tbr  this  -wij  pBipM*  to  fix  oa  lo  laM  an 
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Among  these  the  first  to  b«  noticed  ia  QuadmtuH.  He  was 
known  as  an  evangtHtt,*  and  stood  in  high  i«pute  on  account 
of  his  gifta  as  a  preacher.  He  must  not  be  mistaken  for  tlie 
■aine  poson  as  the  Quadntus  who,  in  the  time  of  Marcua 
Aurelius,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens,  and  with  whom 
Jerome  has  confouoded  him.  It  ia  to  be  legretteA  that  his 
Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  All  that  remaina  of  it  ia 
the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  Busebius  has  pre- 
served : — *"rhe  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seea, 
for  they  were  real ;  thow  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were 
laised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were 
healed  or  i^sed,  but  they  were  always  there ;  not  only  whilst 
He  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  Hb  departure,  which  they 
loi^  survived ;  ao  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  'our 
own  times."  t 

The  second  of  the  Apologists,  Aristidea,  still  retained,  after 
he  became  a  Christian,  the  philosopher's  cloak  (rpi/Juf, 
pallium),  in  order  to  be  able  to  present  Christianity  to  the 
educated  heathen  as  the  new  philosophy  from  heaven.^ 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  first  among 
these  apok^ists  who  is  known  to  us  by  his  own  writings.  He 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers,  since  we 
lecogtoBt  in  him  most  distinctly  the  union  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  accounta  of  his  life  and  education  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  writings  ;  and  it  wiU  he 
the  safest  course  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  his 
two  Apologies ;  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoubted  produc- 
tions of  Justin,  and  bear  the  indubitable  marks  of  a  decidedly 
intellectual  character.  As  to  his  other  writings,  they  must 
first  be  compared  with  these,  before  we  can  decide  upon  th^ 
genuineness. 

FlaviuB  Justinus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Keapolis, 
the  ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria :  it  was  at  that  time  a  Boman- 
Greek  colony,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  pre- 
dominated.    Probably  it  was  not  a  decided  taste  for  specula- 

■  Thu  vord  ii  to  be  uDderatood  in  the  Rente  of  tlie  New  Testament,  i.  e. 
as  deugoMing  a  teacher,  not  Goonected  with  on;  partieohir  chnroh,  bat 
travelling  aboat  ai  a  miaiionary  to  preach  the  gospel. 

t  Euseb,l.  IEI.C.S7;  1.  IV.c.3;  I.  V.  c.  17. 

i  Hieronf m.  de  vir.  iUiutr.  c  ao,  ep.  83,  ad  MufaBoi :  Apolosetienni 
contextnm  philoiophoniin  eentealia.  The  traveller  E>e  la  GniUeti&te 
n;i  that  in  a  cloiiler,  about  twent; -four  miles  from  AthoB,  the7  pretend 
to  be  stiU  iu  poMeuon  of  tliii  Apology. 
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tive  inquiries,  wMch  in  trath  we  cannot  discoTer  in  him,  but  a 
feeling  of  a  religioua  want  which  the  popular  religion  could  not 
satisfy,  that  led  him,  with  many  others  of  hb  age,  to  the  study 
of  philosc^hy ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  would  present  the  most  attractions  for  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  ever  became  a  systematic  follower  of  this  philosophy, 
BO  much  as  that  he  adopted  certain  of  its  ideas,  such  as  met 
the  spirit  of  an  ^e  wMch  yearned  oiler  religion.  But  the 
spirit  of  this  philosophy  could  not  so  preoccupy  his  mind  as  to 
unfit  it,  as  it  did  so  many  others,  for  other  spiritual  impressions. 
He  informs  us  himself  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.*  "  I 
also,"  he  says,  "  was  once  on  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  ;  and  I  heard  the  Christians  abused.  But  when  I  saw 
them  meet  death,  and  all  that  is  accounted  terrible  among  men, 
without  di^nay,  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  should  be 
living  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and  take  every  pains  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  my  calling." 

After  becoming  a  Chmtian  Justin  still  retained  the  mMitle  f 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  availit^ 
himself  of  his  former  garb  and  mode  of  Ufe  as  a  means  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  religious  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  home  the 
gospel  to  their  hearts.  Thus  he  may  be  regarded  aa  on  itine- 
rant missionary  in  the  garb  of  a  pbilosophar.}  From  one  of 
his  remarks  in  the  second  Apology,  where,  describii^  the 
public  worship  of  the  Christume,  he  says,  "Such  as  are 
convinced  we  conduct,  after  we  have  baptized  them,  to  the 
asseinbled  brethren,"  it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred}  that  he 
was  ordained  to  the  spiritual  office.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  tliat  no  such  distinction  was  as  yet  made 
between  olei^  and  lai^  as  would  render  it  improlwihle  that 
Justin  expressed  himself  in  this  way  on  the  principle  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood.  But  whether  he  had  been 
solemnly  ordained,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  the  office  of 
an  evangelist,  or  not— a  question  of  little  importance — his  gifts 

*  Apolo^.  I.  pp.  50,  51.  t  Seevol.  I.  p.  381. 

t  Even  if  the  IMalogne  wilh  Trypho  were  not  genniiie,  jet  im  thja 
point  ve  might  avul  onndves  of  the  accoonts  it  coutaini ;  unce  ve  may 
at  IfBst  unuae  that  the  aathor  was  Mqnaiiited  with  the  history  of  Justin's 
life.  {  Bj  TillenuHit. 
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as  K  teutier  w«Mld  baiid]j  be  mSafed  to  lie  idle,  <rheit  thej 
■eould  be  m  tuefaUy  emifioyfii,  both  in  aprevfiBg  tfce  g^i*¥X^ 
-ADUiog  the  hwtjien,  and  in  giving  inslructioo  to  lite  chiaijies 
tfaemtelvcH.  If  any  miliatK^  okH  be  pbcad  <«  tke  story  oi 
Jastin'a  jnarbridaiu,  it  would  stpfttt  frtrnt  it  that,  while  fae 
mided  at  BtBte,  a  portion  ai  ibe  rhiatsk,  who  uiMlentaod  tlie 
Greek  Imigiiage,  were  acfnutonied  t»  meet  md  hekr  him 
discoarse  in  Ineovn  iH«ae^ 

W«  Temariced  in  the  firet  aectiM)  of  this  history  *  tfaxt,  roob 
■Act  t^  <death  of  tbe  -ttapaor  Adrian,  and  at  the  begmmag 
of  tbe  mgn  of  Piiu,  the  Chriatianfi  were  perseouted.  It  mts 
<»  this  oceaaon  tkat  Justin,  wlw  h^^pened  to  be  tben  livir^  at 
Borne,  felt  himself  caUed  i^ton  to  pMsent  to  Hie  empenr  a 
written  defeuoe  of  thar  caiue.  As  in  the  gapemoipdoB  ke 
doee  sot  give  to  Manus  Aurelhu  the  title  of  Csear,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  wiittea  be£»e  Airelius  had  been  k>- 
minated  ta  that  digm^,  ifbich  happened  in  the  ye&r  139L'f' 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  at  what  tinie  Ae  waA 
which  goes  1^  tbe  najne  of  the  firat  Apolagy  of  Justiii  was 
writtm.  The  immediate  oceafiion  o£  his  writing  in  defence  of 
the  ChristianB  waa  tm  iaeident  which  pTceeDts  a  striking'  illnn- 
Oation  <tf  the  workup  ef  Chriatiauty  ttnd  (t  the  peraecatiaiu. 
A  woman  of  Some,  who  with  her  hnsbaBd  had  led  an 
abaodaiied  liiEe,  became  a  coutetL  She  bow  lefiised  ta  ahare 
Any  lougeriu  the  noee  al  her  hnsbaud,  and  used  aU  her  influ- 

•  See  voL  1.  p.  103. 

t  The  topencription  Ttan  m  t^mra :  Al>rimfin(i  tirf  AljJt  'aI^i^ 
'Hmmtf  Binfiu  li/lirrf'  Kclnji  ami  <h'iiiffi/»<i  ja^  *iX>rif  fi  aai  AjuJf 
#i*arify  (aumrdiu  to  KuC^biiU,  fiUnfm)  ■>/»(■■  fin  aSS  ■«  Binfi^ 
ilruiir^tfimj  n^iltu,ltffn  rvym>J'r^tiiili»rmittrTiifiMi^t,  The  fint  ~ 
named  ii  the  AngiutDB,  AntoniDiis  Pins,  who  hud  ttien  eotered  nponhii  reign ; 
tbe  aecond,  M.  Aiitoiiinm  ntilosoi^nn,  10  vbom  At  emperor  Hulriin  (tX 
wboM  requeit  AntoiuniB  Pirn  adopted  faini)  bid  given  the  iiuie  Abibw 
Veriisimiu ;  the  tiaii,  LBdns  Veras  AntmumB,  who  kfterwurdt  was 
ooregdit  with  M.  Aordius.  He  wu  son  of  Luinos  .Miiu  yerns.  wiiom 
Tnyan  hod  adopted  and  nominated  Cssar.  After  the  eiirl;  death  ot 
Lacios,  he  also,  in  compliance  with  the  wiA  of  Hadriaii,  w«  adopted 
by  Antoninoi  Fiaa<  who  tock  tbe  pfarae  of  his  fMier.  The  reatfing  fcmid 
in  Eusebius  is  most  probably  the  correct  one  ;  tor  it  can  hardly  be  Bnp' 
posed  that  LncioB  Venn  woidd  have  two  epithets.  Tbe  comame  "-phi- 
laso|dier'  is  quite  iDcmantons  ta  applied  to  a  youth  bat  nine  yean  old ; 
while  he  might  be  styled,  with  jierf<tr±  frvpnety,  the  ifmmn  wmAlmi. 
Tbe  nuiume  **  philoaiqther  "  would  rather  be  given  to  the  now  deceased 
.£licis  Venu,  wham  Bpartianoa  calls  "  eruditoE  in  literis." 
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CDce  to  reclaim  him.  Being  ansuccewM  in  this,  and  finding 
it  impoeaible  to  remain  coonecMd  witk  her  husbaBd  vrithout 
participating  in  his  sins,  ebe  availed  liaraelf  of  the  privil^;e 
allowed  in  Buch  case*  aeeordii^  to  the  doctrine  of  onr  Lord, 
and  procured  a  divorce.  In  lerenge,  her  husband  accused  her 
of  brang  a  Christian.  Tb«  woman  now  petitioned  the  emperor 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  arrange  bex  domestic  aftun,  afW 
which  she  would  sntHnit  the  matter  to  a  judiciaJ  investigation. 
The  husband,  peroeiving  that  bis  veogeaoce  against  his  wife  was 
thus  Ijkelj  to  tie  delayed,  turned  his  malice  upon  her  Chris- 
tian teacher,  whose  name  wa*  Ftolemfeos.  The  latter  was 
seized  t>3r  a  c«itiirion  and  carried  before  the  pnefect  of  the 
^y.  Having  boldly  declared  before  the  pnefect  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Another  Christian, 
by  name  Lnctiifl,  on  bearing  this  deci^n,  said  to  the  pnefiect, 
"  Why  have  you  condemned  to  death  (bis  man,  who  is  guiUy 
nmtber  of  murder,  our  tbeft,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  other 
crime,  merely  becl^l9e  he  has  called  himself  a  Christiaa? 
Ton  act  in  a  mamter  which  does  not  become  the  picas 
emperor,  nor  the  philost^faer,  the  emperor's  son."  "  From 
these  word*  the  pnefect  ooacloded  that  the  speaker  was  also  a 
Christian,  and,  upon  his  avowing  that  it  wm  so,  coodedmed 
him  likewise  to  death.     A  third  met  with  the  same  fete. 

The  question  now  arisen,  whether  these  events  agree  best 
with  the  rragn  of  Antoainus  Fios  or  with  that  of  Marcus  Anre- 
lius.  We  find  notfaing  here  which  is  directly  against  the 
fonner  hypothesis ;  for,  as  we  fcavoerly  said,!  the  law  of 
Trajan  was  tiy  no  means  ref)esled  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian 
and  of  Antoninus  Pins  :  the  public  confession  of  Ciiriidanity 
might  still  be  punished  with  death,  although  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor  1^  it  in  the  power  of  every  wdl-dii^xised  ma- 
gistrate to  exercise  great  inddgence.  Eut  is  it  pr(Aable  that 
a  Christian  would  thus  address  the  pnefect,  if  the  reigning 
emperor  himedf  had  iaioed  a  severe  edict  against  the  Chrts- 
tiaos  as  such  ?  J     Moreover  the  Apology  itself  contains  no 

*  Oi  rprmm  Einfu  mimfilnfi,  tiii  fiXwif tr  (aocor^ng  to  EmsImis; 
the  common  resding,  fikttiftv). 

t  Seevol.  I.  p.  1«, 

t  The  rewona  aUe^  by  Hr.  Semisch  (Stadien  Dad  Kritiken,  J.  1835, 
p.  939}  Bgsimt  believing  in  (he  exktence  of  anj  meh  law  an  tai  from 
being  SBtibfiictor;.    The  piycliological  proUem  U  solved  in  tha  w&y  I 
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aUadoD  whatever  to  the  esiateace  of  a  new  law  against  the 
Christiang,  for  the  repeal  of  which  Justin  was  petitioning  the 
emperor.  It  may  be  said  that  the  langu^e  of  Justin  is  ap. 
plicable  only  to  the  times  of  M.  Aurelius,  where  he  speaks  of 
confeedons  extorted  1^  the  rack  from  slaves,  women,  and 
children,  in  which  those  popular  rumours  about  the  unnatural 
crimes  said  to  be  committed  in  the  Christian  assemblies  were 
acknowledged  to  be  true.  Beyond  question,*  the  first  ex- 
amples of  such  proceedings  against  the  Christians  that  are 
adduced  occur  under  the  reign  of  M.  Auielius ;  but  as 
popular  fanaticism  had  b^un  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Nero 
to  circulate  such  reports  against  the  Christians,  there  may 
have  been  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  times  of  the 
former  emperor,  disposed  both  to  credit  and  to  make  use  of 
such  charges.  Be»des,  in  the  Apology,  which  by  universal 
consent  is  assigned  to  the  rdgn  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Justin 
only  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  reliance  on  the  blind 
reports  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians.  He  says,  it  is 
true,  that  the  thmgs  which  happened  at  Borne  in  the  time  of 
Urbicus  were  everywhere  occurrii^ ;  that  other  goveraora 
acted  in  the  some  unreasonable  manner  ;  that  generally,  when 
an  individual  was  reformed  by  Christianity,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  relations  or  friends  would  appear  as  his  accuser, — all 
which  apparently  agrees  only  with  the  times  of  general  perse- 
cution uiuier  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius 
also  the  Christians  were  furiously  attacked  in  many  districts 
by  the  populace,  and  this  &ct  moved  the  emperor  to  publish 
those  edicts  in  order  to  quiet  the  mipds  of  the  people.  It  is 
singular  too,  that,  in  the  designatAm  of  the  reigning  princes 
by  Lucius,  the  surname  "  philosopher  "  is  not  given  to  M.  Aure- 
lius,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferred  ' 
to  Veius,  to  whom  it  did  not  apply  and  is  nowhere  else  given 
him ;  while  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  should  be  given  to  M. 
Aurelius,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  never  known  by  that  title.'j' 

have  bIiowd  in  mj  scootmt  of  thU  penecutioii.  It  might  be  conceded, 
hoTeror,  that  the  words  ma?  poesiblj'  have  been  tpokea  bdbre  the  puh- 
liotion  of  such  a  lav. 

*  See  v<d.  I.  p.  196. 

t  Comp.  the  reasona,  «ertiuDlf  not  irithout  weight,  vUch  S«iiusch 
has  presented  in  &.vonr  of  the  common  eiploiiBtion  of  these  titles,  in 
the  Stadien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1636,  S.  331. 
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Even  if  ve  reject  the  reading  in  Eusebius,  it  would  not  help 
the  matter ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology,  the  same  predicate 
are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two  emperors.* 
These  reasons  concur  to  show  that  this  Apology  ought  not  to 
be  placed,  asit  is  by  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Pagi,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  in  the  times  of  Aatoninus  Pius,  as 
is  maintfuned  by  Valesius  and  Longuerue. 

It  is  remarkable,^  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers,J  in  this 
Apology,  to  something  he  had  said  before,  which  nevertheless 
does  not  occur  in  this  Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first. 
He  uses  the  same  plirase,  uc  wpoeipTiiiev,  which  he  also  employs 
on  other  occasions,  when  he  is  referring  to  passages  in  the 
same  document ;  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  the  other  hy- 
pothesis, we  must  suppose  the  two  Apologies  to  have  been 
separated  from  each  other. 

Undoubtedly  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  agtunst  us ;  for 
he  speaks  of  the  first-cited  Apology  as  the  first,  and  as  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  places  the  second 
in  that  of  M.  Aurelius.^  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  order 
to  retain  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  suppose  that  the  true 
relation  of  the  two  Apologies  to  each  other  had,  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  already  become  confused,  which  assuredly  is  not 
impossible.  But  we  should  not  omit  also  to  remark,  that,  if 
this  Apology  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is 
strange  that  Lucius  did  not  appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that 
emperor  in  &vour  of  the  Christians  and  forbidding  all  popular 

IsBTH  xfTtii.  It  is  plain  that  the  epithet  fiii.irtftt,  vhich  occurs  &t  the 
beginning  of  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras,  whether  applied  to  L.  Vemg 
or  to  Commodns,  -will  not  help  to  renioTe  thig  difficulty ;  wnce  it  may 
be  easilj  ehown  ihat  the  preaicale,  belonging  propeilf  to  onlf  one  of 
the  empaiors,  is  attributed  to  them  both  in  common,  as  the  case  there 

t  As  the  Benedictine  editor  long  ago  noticed. 

i  According  to  the  Benedictine  edition,  s.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 
enmit;  lo  God;  ».  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  inconiation  of  the  Logos ; 
sod  B.  B,  where  he  gpesks  of  Hentclitot. 

§  Bj  comparing  II.  la  and  IV.  16  (IV.  H  is  less  clear),  and  by  com. 
paring  c.  17  with  what  precedes,  we  can  scarce  doabt  Inst  ^ther  the 
reading  Yfirt;*  is  corrapt,  or  Ensebiui  so  wrote  Ihroogh  ft  mere 
overught 
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attacks  upoa  them ;  tboi^li  we  must  admit  that  in  mcb  laws 
tiie  Christians  were  ever  diq[>OMd  to  find  more  than  they  really 
contained.*  • 

We  hare  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Justin's  peculiar 
idea  with  regud  to  the  spermatic  Word  (Xdyoc  oxipfmrtKog), 
as  related  to  the  absolute,  divine  Iiogos,  and  constituting  the 
transition  betwixt  Christianity  and  everything  that  was  true  and 
good  in  the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity — ^n  idea  which  was 
laid  hold  of  and  carried  still  further  by  the  Alexandrians.  It 
is  sii^ular,  however,  that  in  Justin's  other  writings  not  a  hint 
is  to  be  found  req)ectuig  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apo- 
logies. It  might  be  s^,  indeed,  that  Justin  had  simply  made 
use  of  this  idea  with  the  special  view  of  rendering  the  philoso- 
phical emperor  more  favourable  to  his  propositions ;  but  the 
supposition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Judging  of  Justin  from  his 
own  writings,  we  can  hardly  give  him  credit  tbr  sufficient  ver- 
satility of  mind  to  range  so  freely  in  a  foreign  circle  of  ideas 
which  had  beoi  merely  bwrowed  to  answer  a  present  purpose. 
That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy which  leads  him  to  state  impartially  and  feirly 
opinions  even  which  he  censures,  we  must  regard  rather  as 
the  espreasiou  of  his  real  views.  But  in  his  other  writings, 
which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  he  mi^t  ^ 
yond  doubt  have  onployed  the  same  method  with  as  good 
«ffect  as  in  the  Apolc^^.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  employ  it  7 
The  case  would  appear  still  more  singular  if,  accordii^  to  the 
common  view,  we  supposed  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Apolo- 
gies in  times  so  widely  differ«it. 

We  have  a  work,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an 
Admonition  to  the  Gentiles  (raaaiytTuchs  npos  'EXXijvaj),  the 
design  of  which  is  to  convince  the  heathens  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  popular  worship,  as  well  as  of  thrir  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  hi^er 
instruction  from  God  himself.  It  is  most  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  find  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Fbotius  under  the 

*  I  cBDDot,  bowerer,  think  tbe  difficulty  so  great  as  it  is  cooudered  to 

be  bjr  Hr.  Semisch  (1.  c.  p.  920),  who  does  not  believe  that  s  pnefect 
uader  this  reign  would  have  acted  in  this  maoner.  For  Trajan's  retcript 
was  certainly  itill  in  ftUl  force,  and  a  Chriftian  wbo,  before  the  cinl 
magiatntte.  professed  a  relig^o  illidta,  and  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  state  rpligion,  had  to  be  punished  for  bis  obstinacj  (obslinatio). 
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title  of  I%e  Refutation  (iXtyj(pt),  a  designation  well  anited  to 

its  conteata.* 

Id  this  treatise  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apolc^es — 
no  trace  of  that  pectdiar  drde  of  ideat  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse.  All  true  knowledge  of  God  is 
'h0«  represented  as  derived  solely  Irom  revelation.  It  is 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  among  the  heathen,  there  were  many 
fieeble  though  misapprehended  echo^  of  the  truth.  These 
the  work  derived  from  a  mismideTstood  and  corrupt  tradition, 
and  therein  agrees  with  the  idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated 
1^  divine  revelation  to  the  Hebrews  had  reached  the  Greeks 
through  Egypt,  While,  in  the  Apologies,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  men  existed  among  the  heathen  who,  following  the  reve- 
lation of  the  \6yos  m-tpiiariKos,  were,  long  before  the  appear* 
ance  of  Christianity,  witnesses  to  the  truth ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted,  f  "  Tour  own  teachers  have  been  con- 
strained, even  against  their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us 
concerning  divine  prDvid^iGe;  and  particularly  those  of  them 
who  have  redded  in  E^ypt,  and  profited  by  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  his  fathers." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  suppose  that  this  treatise 
sprai^  from  the  same  mind  as  that  which  produced  Justin's 
Apologies.  Yet,  if  we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  hira, 
we  cannot  at  least  follow  the  common  hypothesis,  and  consider 
it  to  be  his  first  production  af^  his  conversion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  his  latest  We  must  then  suppose  that  the 
mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he  originally  indulged 
became  afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid,  and  that  those 
views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
oi^inally  predominant  with  liim,  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  revdationa  of  the  \6yn<;  ajftpfianros  to  the  revelation  of 
the  absolute  Logos,  which  we  find  pervading  the  Apologies, 
had  at  some  later  period  been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  concerning 
a  source  of  outward  tradition.^     Such  a  change  is  indeed  pos- 

*  Comp.  S«miKh'E  thonHigh  investigatioD  of  tins  wridng  in  the  first 
vol.  of  hii  "  MoDograpbie,"  p.  105,  There  also  will  be  tbmd  a  lilt  of  the 
aadiors  on  this  subject.  t  Cohortat  p.  IS. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  notions  ftlsooconr  in  tbe  Apologies; 
2e2 
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sible,  and  examples  of  the  sBine  kind  are  doubtless  to  be  met 
with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  treatise  coutains 
Buffloiently  decisive  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  Justin 
to  make  such  an  hypothesis  necessary. 

We  have  nest,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address  to 
theGentiles  (Xoyoc  *po(;'EXX7(vac)-  Withthis  title, however, 
no  wodt  mentioned  in  the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin 
among  the  ancients  corresponds.  Still,  if  we  cannot  consider 
it  a  production  of  Justin  on  the  ground  that  it  differs  from  the 
general  style  of  his  writings,*  it  bears  at  least  the  stamp  of 
the  same  age.     It  is  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenable- 

bnt  the;  ire  kept  in  the  b&ckgraand,  while  the  other.vieT  predominates. 
Apolog.  II.  p.  SI  :  "  All  that  philosophers  and  poets  have  add  abont  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  about  punishmentg  ener  death,  about  the  in- 
tuition of  heavenly  things,  or  about  similar  doctrines,  th^  have  been 
enabled  to  know,  and  to  onfold,  becauae  they  were  fumiihed  with  a  ctue 
to  them  by  the  prophets.  Henee  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  lacne  Ban 
of  truth  for  them  all  J  and  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  correctly  under- 
stood it,  if  they  contradict  one  another."  So  too,  p.  92,  Plata's  doctrine 
of  the  creation  is  traced  to  Hoses. 

*  Although  I  agree  with  Semisch  in  the  resalt,  yet  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  reasoai  which  he  adduces  (p.  166)  fbr  his  dedsion  that  the 
writing  is  not  Justin's.  The  difierence  lietween  the  Admonition  aud 
the  Apologies  is  in  fax:t  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  so  prominent 
bcCweea  tMs  and  the  other  wrilings  of  Justin.  What  Justin  sa;s  ia  the 
Apologies,  respecting  the  motives  which  led  bim  to  abandon  Paganism, 
may  be  easily  recondled  with  whst  he  here  alleges  with  regard  to 
his  abhorrence  of  the  immoralities  in  the  pagan  mythology;  for  although 
he  had  learned  already  in  the  philosophicBl  schools  to  give  another 
sense  to  the  mythological  narratives,  yet  this  artificial  concealment  of 
the  breach  between  philosophy  and  the  traditional  relitfion  could  not 
tsUsfy  bim.  He  might  then  justly  mention  this  as  one  thing  which  led 
him  to  Chiietianity,  Chough  it  was  not  the  only  one.  In  tniih,  a  man  is 
not  always  under  the  necessity  of  expressing  in  full  everything  that  has 
contributed  to  induce  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  conduct.  The  way, 
however,  in  which  Christianity  operated  on  him  is  not  differently  de- 
scribed in  this  and  in  Ins  other  writingsi  Hr.  Semisch  labours  imder  a 
mistake  when  he  supposes  that  in  Ibis  treatise  he  finds  it  made  a  matter 
of  boast  that  Christianity  does  not  fbnn  philosophers.  What  is  said 
is  not  this  ;  but  that  it  makes  men  more  than  philosophers, — that  it  con- 
verts mortals  into  gods  ;  and  this,  too.  Justin  might  jostly  have  said. 
Nor  can  it  be  proved  from  this  treatise  that  its  author  lopposed  no 
intermediate  state  after  death, — no  Hades  as  a  transition  stage ;  for, 
when  be  speaks  of  the  return  of  redeemed  eoiUs  to  God,  he  is  evidently 
referring  to  the  ultimate  end — the  final  goal ;  and,  moreover,  the  expres- 
non  is  too  general  and  vague  to  furnish  any  grounds  for  dedding  wha 
the  aothor'B  views  were  on  this  point. 
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ness  of  the  pagan  doctrine  conceraing  the  gods,  in  which  the 
finest  paas^e  is  the  conclusion :  "  The  power  of  the  Logos 
does  not  produce  poets  ;  it  does  not  create  philosophers  nor 
able  orators ;  but  by  forming  us  anew  it  makes  of  mortal  men 
immortal  beings,  and  converts  mortals  into  gods.  It  transports 
us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of  Olympus.  Come  and 
subnut  yourselves  to  its  influence.  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too 
was  as  you  are.  This  has  conquered  me — the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  power  of  the  Logos ;  for  as  a  master  serpent- 
charmer  lures  and  frightens  the  hideous  reptile  irom  his  dea, 
so  the  word  expels  the  fearful  passioos  of  onr  sensual  nature 
from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.  And  the  cravings 
of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes  calm  and 
serene,  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator."* 

The  lai^est  and  most  important  work  of  Justin's  after  the 
Apologies  is  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  refute  the  objections  commonly  ui^ed 
against  Christianity  by  the  Jews  of  those  days.  Justin  comes, 
probably  at  Ephesus,  into  company  with  one  Trypho,  a  Jew, 
whom  the  war  excited  by  Bai-cochba  had  driven  from  Pales- 
tine, and  who,  having  travelled  in  Greece,  had  there  studied, 
and  become  enamoured  of,  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  philo- 
sopher's cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as 
he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk,  and,  a  conversation  having  arisen 
between  them  about  the  knowledge  of  God,  Justin  finally 
turns  it  to  the  subject  of  Christianity.  This  conversation,  we 
are  given  to  suppose,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  tliis  Dia- 
logue to  Justin,  The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same 
Justin  who  wrote  the  Apolt^es,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the 
so-called  second  Apol<^  as  his  own  production.^  lie  describes 
himself  in  the  introduction  as  one  who  had  abandoned  Flaton- 
ism  for  Christianity,  which  applies  perfectly  well  to  Justin. 
No  unprejudiced  reader  can  deciy  that  the  writing  must  have 
been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  Jusdn,  or  at  least  by  a 

•  Eespecting  the  treatise  "  oi 
incorreclly  moribed  to  Justin,  see  . 
t  Vid.  Simon  Magns,  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  3. 
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man  who  lived  very  near  to  tbooe  times.  Such  being  the  case, 
BO  good  reason  can  be  imagined  why  any  one  who,  as  appears 
from  this  book,  was  by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled 
to  rank,  as  high  as  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writiii^ 
in  bis  own  name,  cause  his  work  to  appear  under  that  of  a 
coatemporaiy.  Besides,  the  book  is  wholly  free  from  those 
marks  of  studious  de«gn,  so  apparent  in  other  forgeries  of  tbe 
same  period,  which  were  ccnnposed  with  the  purpoK  of  ^- 
BHiunating  certidn  favourite  opinions.  Its  prevailing  ^m  is  a 
polonical  one  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  in  it 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by 
using  the  name  of  a  Samaritan  pagan  and  quondam  Flatonist.* 
We  are  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  in  it  with  tbe  same 
phwomena  which  we  rranarked  in  speaking  of  the  "  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  ;"  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  hare 
seen,  in  fact,  Justin  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  affinity  of  Christianity  with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and,  on  the  other,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that 
plulosophy  BO  ftr  as  it  respects  religion.  Now,  if  in  the 
Apoli^es,  addressed  to  Harcus  Auralius  the  philost^her, 
perticiDar  prominence  was  necessarily  given  to  the  former 
point  of  view ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  which  is  aimed 
aguost  Jews,  who  sought  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  supple- 
ra&at  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
view  would  as  consistently  be  kept  back.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  evident  affinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and 
the  Apologies,  even  as  regards  the  fiivourite  thought  of  the 
Apc^c^ies,  the  Xoyoe  (mppmira'c.  As  in  the  first  Apology 
Justin  had  said  that  men  would  hare  had  some  excuse  for  their 
sns  if  the  Logos  had  first  revealed  himflf  to  mankind  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  if  his  ag«icy  had  not  been  felt 
at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  that  \6yot 

*  tite  argomenls  hroadit  aninst  the  ceuiiiiiences  of  this  book  bj 
Wetstein,  Prolegomena  id  Not.  Test.,  and  Semler,  in  bi»  edidan  of  the 
same,  IT64,  p.  174,  are  dxawa  from  the  mode  trf' citation  from  the  Ales- 
Budrian  veiBion,  Comp.,  on  the  other  iride,  Strolh,  in  the  Bepertorinm 
ffir  bibl.  a.  mm-genUnd.  Literatar,  Bd.  II.  S.  T4 ;  and  alao  Bodi,  Justiiit 
M.  IMal.  c  Trjph.  secnndnm  regalas  critical  ezaiuinat.  et  tihirmi 
connctus,  1 700, — a  work  vhich  I  bave  not  seen  ;  and  Lasge,  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  Dogmengeechichte, — an  exeelleot  refdtation  at  Haensoher. 
Vid.  Commantatioon  theologies, ed.Bo8enmiielIer,FnIdner,etHaiirer. 
T.  I.  P.  II. 
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trrtpfiaTiKoc ;  so  in  the  present  treatim  he  makes  the  same 
remark  in  reference  to  the  moral  ideas  insc^iarable  from 
imman  nature  {^ifueai  irroiai),  which  force  men  evervwhere 
to  regard  sin  as  sia,  and  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  evil 
spirit,  by  bad  eduiation,  manners,  and  laws,  were  capable  of 
being  estingui^ed  and  suppreeaed  rather  than  totally  destroyed. 
What  also  he  here  saye  ctmceraing  that  which  1^  revealed 
itself  as  good  at  bU  times  and  by  its  own  nature,  and  of  Qm 
goodness  whereby  alone  men  could  please  God — in  contra- 
distinction to  the  ceremonial  lav,  which  was  valid  only  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness  of 
heart,  or  as  typical  of  the  future'^^naturally  leads  to  the  idea 
of  that  \oyoi:  mrtpnaruMs  by  which  a  moral  conscience  was 
given  to  all  mankmd. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  the  Apologiee  we  iind  no  trace  of 
Chiliasm  ;  but  still  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  whidi  speak  out  so  loudly  in  the 
Apologies,  stand  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  this 
doctrine  ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Chiliasts  them- 
selves regarded  the  millennium  as  being  but  a  medium  of 
transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  It  may  pwhaps  be 
asserted  that,  in  his  Apologies,  he  did  not  mention  tins  doc- 
trine, which  must  have  proved  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  the 
educated  heathen,  because,  although  important  according  to 
his  own  views,  it  nevertheless  did  not  belong  lo  the  fiinda- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were 
offensive  to  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  dialogue 
designed  to  vindicate  the  Christian  doctrine  against  the 
objections  of  the  Je*s,  he  had  special  reason  for  giving  promi- 
nance  to  this  point,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Christians  were 
orthodox  in  thb  particular,  even  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions.  An  antipathy  to  Gnosticism  and  to  tite  doctrines  of 
Marcion  is  strongly  marked  in  both  works ;  and  with  this 
feeling  Chiliasm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Ix^i^os  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  ftnd  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking 
coincidence.     Moreover,  the  thotights  and  expressions  which 

•  Td  fin,  ■■]  i,}  »]  I.'  iku  ,.)^  ..J  U«M  ui  iymAi.  See 
vol.  I.  pp.  343,  3G5,  443. 
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occur  in  botb  productions  exhibit  still  plainer  marks  of  their 
having'  proceeded  from  the  same  author.* 

We  cannot  determine  nith  certainty  whether  Justin  actually 
had  mich  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho ; 
but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews 
fumished  him  witit  an  occasion  for  writing  such  a  Dialogue,  aa 
be  would  thereby  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  theoli^y  of  the  age.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
Jews  and  Gentiles  the  reasons  of  his  faith.  As  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  in  this  Dialogue  what  is  mere  dnip^  from 
what  is  fact,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  it  any  sufficient  mariu 
by  which  to  determine  its  exact  chronology.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  from  the  quotation  from  the  first  Apolc^,  that  it  was 
composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  latt^,  and  prtdiably,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  said,  subsequentlj 
to  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  q»eakB  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  from  bis  own 
experience,  in  the  Dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  Aptdc^es. 
"  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  the  only  sure 
and  salutary  philosophy ;  for  it  has  in  it  a  power  to  awe  which 
restrains  those  who  depart  from  the  right  way,  and  the  sweetest 
peace  becomes  the  portion  of  them  timt  practise  it.  That  this 
doctrine  is  sweeter  than  honey  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that 
we  who  have  been  formed  by  it  refuse  to  doiy  the  Master's 
name,  even  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote 
iigainst  all  the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  also  of  his  book 

*  Tbe  myEtickl  interpretation  of  the  MenisDic  passage,  G«n.  zliz. 
11.  Apolog.  II.  p.  74:  Ti  yit  "rXtH,,  rii  rT.Xii  mir.S  i. 
K'ftmri  *Tiifii>.ni"  w(HtyytXmtt  it  tiu  wiSiai,  il rirxit If^'Ai,  h' 
iHfiMrH  usSiiijv  nil  ritTiitmi  mvrf-  ii  yii  u»i.iiian  vri  rw  Sii'ir  mi- 
f^Mrtt  Xi  r#v  rfff^nrw  mX^  ti  rtmvttrH  utrf  uwn  ifSftfWai,  b  vi  tHi7  n 
■'wj  v»  Bui  rwi^/tm,  *  ^yHi  ri  3f  iifttftim  aifLa  nt  rrm^i^vtj  niftmtriHn 
nil  Iviit  ^>  i^fui  rit  fumifinn,  ■'*>.  tin  i£  hiSmvc/w  rTuwarw,  ^U.'  U 
SiimtimiiiaKi.  Comp.  with  this  the  pausge  in  IHeiI.  Trypb.  S73,  whicli 
beipeake  the  same  author  ;  onlj  that,  in  tbe  fbnner  ptusage,  he  makes 
tue  of  expreaiionB  which  were  l>orrowed  froia  the  Greek  philoeopby, 
aa  his  purpose  required  that  he  Khonld:  Ti  r$  al/tan  ulrti  itTHftuiui 
filkXtn  rtiii  VirribATtAj  Evvfi  i3rA«r.  ^rtkiirymf  ttiirtiilitxXirt  rimyiMt  ^riSfi^ 
nini,'  MtfTttZ  &firii  ttfut^riir  Xo^^Waf^  jr  «if  iii  inrdfLii  /i.i  t  wofirrij 
m1  infySi  ^ruflrrmhrriiuinrifuirnriifnria.  Ti  %  ii]>ia  mfvV.iii 
€ln7r  rit  >,irtr,itti>jiMit,  Us  ■]/"  ^''  '%■'  iXfirrii  m  ffiirSfiinii  fvi;- 
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jtgunst  Marcion.  Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  tlie 
resurrection,  which  John  of  Damascus  in  the  aghth  century 
published  under  Justin's  name,  really  belongs  to  him,  is 
extremely  doubtftil ;  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Fhotius,  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  ia  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  his.* 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  ranks 
the  letter  to  Dit^etus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  ChristiaD 
worship  compared  with  paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is 
found  among  the  works  of  Justin.  It  contains  that  noble 
description  of  the  Christian  life  from  which  we  have  already 
made  a  brief  quotation.  Its  language,  its  thoughts,  and  the 
silence  of  ancient  writers,  prove  that  it  did  not  come  from  the 
hand  of  Justin.  Still  the  Christian  simplici^  which  every- 
where pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity.  To  ttus 
may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  author  places  Judaism  and 
paganism  in  the  same  cat^ory  ;  that  he  does  not  seem  to  con- 
sider the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine  origin;  and  yet  nothing 
properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition.  Such  a 
phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  th^^ 
Jewish  sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence 
would  not  warrant  ua  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  in  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion he  might  well  represent  a  bygone  institution  as  actually 
existing.  Sot  is  it  any  certain  chronological  mark  that  he 
styles  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  for  so  he  might  call 
himself  as  a  follower  of  their  writings  and  doctrines.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  pasa^;e,  which  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh   paragraph,  belongs  to  the 


What  follows  came  evidently  from  another  hand.  What  is 
there  said  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  orthodoxy  attaching  itself  to  the 
decbiona  of  the  Others,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental 
character  and  mode  of  thinking  which  prevail  in  this  letter, 

Justin,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  last-cited  Apolt^^, 

expected  that  a  certain  cynic  philosopher,  Crescens  by  name, 

who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of  pretended 

*  Comp.  ScmiBcfa,  1.  c.  I.  S.  146. 
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■ftints,  and  used  his  great  inflaence  with  the  populace  to  etir 
them  up  against  the  Christians,  would  be  the  means  of  his 
death ;  for  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred  of 
tide  man  by  unmadtii^  his  hypocrisjr.  According  to  Eusebin^ 
Crescens  actoally  accomplished  wtuit  he  Iiad  threatened  ;  but 
the  only  evidence  of  this  that  Eusebius  adduces  is  a  passi^ 
from  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  which,  however,  amounts  to 
uo  proof,*  for  Tatian  simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to 
desbr^  Joatin,  from  whence  certainly  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  actually  accomplished  his  purpow.f 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
This  account  agrees  with  a  r^ort  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin 
and  his  companions,  which  comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a 
suspected  chuinel,f  but  yet  possesses  many  internal  marks 
which  are  more  in  &vour  of  than  gainst  its  authenticity .§ 

Next  after  Justin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  of  Ae^ia,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Gnostic 
Bects.H  The  means  of  tracing  the  course  of  his  religious 
development  have  been  furnished  by  himself,  in  a  work  of  his 
which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  of  his  that  we  possess.  He  was  brought  up  in 
heathenism,  and  his  extensive  travels  in  the  B<»iian  empire 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  multi&rious  forms  of  p^y- 
thrism.  Not  one  among  them  aU  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
reasonable  worship.  In  them  he  saw  rel^on  everywhere 
made  the  handmaid  of  sin.  Nor  could  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
fine-spun  allegoTical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  fables, 
which  represmted  them  as  symbols  of  a  speculative  system  of 
nature  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonourable  for  one  to  join  in 
the  popular  worship  who  could  not  fall  in  with  the  common 

*  8.  II),  ont.  contra  Oracos. 

j  In  the  coUectiOD  of  the  Melt^thrast  Symeon. 

i  The  £ict  that  no  vonderRU  stories,  noChing  straiDed  or  eiagBented, 
occurs  ia  it ;  that  it  oontaios  nothing  iooonsistent  with  the  simple  rela- 
tioDS  existing  among  Cbrietiim  comioiinitieB  in  that  age  ;  that  it  makes 
DO  mention  of  Creicens,  whereas  we  abonld  expect,  if  sneh  stale  of 
martyrdom  had  been  ioTented  by  some  Gracutua,  that  Judin's  death 
would  be  aseril>ed  to  the  contrivance  of  Crescena,  and  the  latter,  as  a 
principal  character,  be  made  the  subject  of  many  &bleB. 

I  SeeToLII.  p.  Its. 
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rdigioas  pereuarion,  and  who  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods 
notUDg  more  than  eymbols  of  the  elements  and  powers  ot 
nature.  The  myateries,  alao,  into  which  he  had  himself 
initiated  seemed  to  him  not  to  answer  the  expectatiooB  which 
they  escited ;  while  the  conflicting  syst^ns  of  the  philosophers 
furnished  no  certain  ground  of  religious  conviction.  The  con- 
tradiction which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  philosophers 
between  the  affected  gravity  of  th^  costume,  of  their  looks 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  their  conduct,  filled  him 
with  distrust.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  to 
meet  with  the  Old  Testament,  to  whidi,  as  might  very  natu- 
rally h^pen  to  a  Syrian,  his  attenti(Hi  had  been  drawn  by 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
writings  compared  with  the  rdigion  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament  made  on 
his  mind  he  thus  speaks :  "  These  writings  won  my  confidence 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unafieoted  plainness  of  the 
speakers,  the  intelligible  account  of  the  creation ;  by  the 
predictions  of  future  events,  the  salula^  tendency  of  thdr 
[wecepis,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  one  God."*  The 
impreesioa  which  he  received  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seems  accordingly  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his 
belief  in  the  gospel.+  Having,  while  in  this  state  of  mind, 
made  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  there  converted  to  Chtistianity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  "philosophy  of  the  bar- 
barians" (ipAoaixpia  ruv  /3ap/3dpwv}  against  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  received  the  germs  of  aU  science 
and  arts  ori^nally  from  the  barbarians.  In  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  weU  as  religion  to 
Christianity,  we  reco^iise  the  later  much  more  than  the 
earlier  Justin.     We  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  ( 

*  Tatian  had  thercfbre  already  been  oonvinced  of  the  nntenableneit  of 
polf  theisDi,  and  indeed  become  aatiified  that  no  religion  bat  a  monotbe- 
lEtii:  one  could  be  troe. 

t  It  ■motHi  be  tctt  itnnge,  tben,  that  Tatian  sboald  anbaeqneDtljr  be- 
come ananti-JewiahGiiostic;  botwe  have  already  observed  ([|p.  1S5-1SS) 
that  we  are  by  no  meana  wairaBted  in  ado[itiiig  this  supposicioii. 

}  Seep.  142. 
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that  in  this  work  the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative 
aod  ascetical  way  of  thinking  which  he  had  probably  brought 
along  with  him  from  Syria,  as  we  may  also  perceive  in  it  sraoe 
of  that  obscurity  of  style  which  b  peculur  to  the  Syrians. 
He  Bays  to  the  heathens,  "  Wherefore  would  you  excite  the 
religions  of  the  Htate  to  a  cooflict  with  us  P  And  why  should 
I,  merely  because  I  am  unwilling'  to  follow  your  religious 
laws,  be  hated  as  impious  and  godless  ?  The  emperor  com- 
mands us  to  pay  tribute ;  I  am  ready  to  pay  it.  The  Lord 
commands  us  to  serve  Him ;  I  know  how  I  am  bound  to  serve 
Him ;  for  men  are  to  be  honoured  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  ihal  God  only  is  to  be  feared  who  can  be  seen  by  no 
human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when 
bidden  to  deuy  Him  shall  I  refiise  to  ob^,  but  I  will  rather 
die  than  appear  both  &lse  and  ungrateful.' 

After  Tatian  comes  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his  Apolc^y 
{irpiajiiia  icipX  ^^loriai'ui')  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  son  Commodus.*  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no 
definite  accounts.  Only  two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him, 
Methodius  and  Philip  of  Sida.  This  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  b  the  only  indivi- 
dual who  gives  us  any  account  of  the  life  of  Athenagoras  j  f 
but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the  discrepancy 
between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports,  and 
the  suspicious  shape  in  which  his  fragment  has  reached  us, 
render  his  statements  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the 
remarks  of  Athenagoras  upon  second  marriages,  nor  what  he 
says  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  repres«its  as 
blind  Dtgans  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
renuirked,  the  Montanists  said  nothing  on  these  pomts  that 
was  altogether  new ;  they  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  way  of 
thinking  on  religious  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was  ali^dy 


*  See  the  treadle  of  Moshdm  concenung  the  time  vhen  this  Apology 
was  composed,  in  the  flrat  vol.  of  hii  ConuneDtatioDes  ad  hi£t.  ecdea. 
pertineQleS- 

t  Published  b;  Dodirell,  Dtssertat.  in  Ireiueiun.  He  reportt  t 
AtheoBgorai  lived  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Actaniniu  Pius ;  tl 
1.  ,,■    Apology  lo  (he*  . -n    .  . 

tt  Alexandria. 
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Of  this  Athen^twaa  we  have  still  remaining  a  work  in 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurreetion, 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists  we  may  notice  a  certain 
Hermias,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  save  that  he  wrote  a 
short  satire  against  the  heathen  philosophers  (Siatrvpjuec  rwv 
iliii  (fiiXooot^bJv).  In  this  work  he  does  nothing  more  than 
bring  together  a  number  of  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  advancing  any  positive 
doctrine  of  his  own  —  a  procedure  which  could  hardly  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  For,  to  convince  those  who  had  been 
philosophically  educated,  something  more  was  necessary  than 
this  sort  of  declamation,  while  the  uneducated  needed  no  such 
warnings  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  tmd  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We  see 
in  Hermias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek  philosophv 
whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  thought  ii  necessary  to  censure, 
and  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pretended  that  the 
Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  from  fallen  angels.  In 
the  title  of  his  book  he  is  caJled  the  philosopher:  perhaps 
he  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle  before  his  conversion,  and, 
after  it,  passed  at  once  team  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  to  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  For  every- 
thing turns  on  the  natural  differences  of  disposition  as  well  as 
on  the  modes  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  prin- 
ciple will  seek  to  discover  what  is  akin  to  itself  in  those  earlier 
opinions  which  unconsciously  perhaps  had  prepared  the  way 
for  itself,  or  rather  take  up  a  position  of  uncompromising' 
hostility  to  it. 

The  church  in  Antioch,  the  great  capital  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Eomaa  Asia,  a  flourishing  seat  of  learning,  could 
not  tail  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  possessing  a  regular 
scientific  education ;  and  the  contact  into  which  these  were 
thrown  with  educated  heathens  and  with  the  Gnostics,  whose 
native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  their 
literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Theo- 
philus  became  bishop  of  this  community.  After  the  death  of 
-  this  emperor,  and  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  bishop 
wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three  books,  addressed  ^to  Auto- 
lycus,  a  heathen,  whose  objections  against  Christianity  had 
mov^  him  to  compose  thb  treatise,  in  which  he  displays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  thought.     From  this  work  ne 
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have  atreadf  made  iome  extncts.  It  is  wcMthy  of  notice  toat 
thia  Theophilus,  who  wrote  against  Maicioo  and  Hemu^nea, 
had  alao  composed  commttitaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  We 
here  obeerre  the  gem  of  the  exe^etical  principles  which  dis- 
tinguished the'  church  al  Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  t^^ain 
have  occauon  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this  section.* 

We  observed  that  in  Asia  Minor  a  tendency  opposed  to 
the  genninaDt  Gnosis  had  grown  out  of  the'reaction  of  the 
principles  which  St.  John  £id  enforced  by  his  own  teaching 
and  practice  there — a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve 
uncorrupted  and  in  its  practical  significancy  the  historical  and 
objective  side  of  Christianity ;  but  we  have  also  seen  how  liable 
this  tendency  was,  in  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to  yield 
unduly  to  the  influence  of  a  boisuoub  Jewish  element.  And 
owing  to  the  commoQ  interest  which  Christianity  and  the 
church  possessed  in  the  struggle  with  Gnoaticinn,  spiritual 
elements,  otherwise  importandy  difierent,  here  came  to  be 
combined.  Thus,  even  those  with  whom  the  Jewish  element 
more  strongly  predominated  were  able  to  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overloolted, 
a  point  of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Justin,  who  certainly  was  lor  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionism, 
and  yet  judged  more  mildly  a£  those  who  bort^ei^  on  this 
position  (provided  only  they  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  the  faith)  than  he  did  of 
the  Gnostics.  This  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hegeaippus,  a 
church  teacher,  of  Jewish  origin  and  strong  Jewuh  prepos- 

*  Jerome  dtcs,  o.  95  de  vir.  ilL  a  eonuDealary  of  his  in  ensgdiiuii 
(irhich  may  denote  the  endie  eorpns  evsngeUorom)  and  oo  the  Pro- 
verbs ;  bnt  adds,  qni  mihi  cmn  Enperiomm  Tolaminnm  elegsntia  et 
pbnui  noD  videntnr  congmere.  Bat,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  commentarr 
on  Matthew,  be  <ntes,  very  distinctlj,  commentariei  of  The<^hilui ;  and 
in  hia  letter  to  Algaaia,  torn.  tV.  t  197,  he  cites,  e»  it  seems,  an  ez- 
planatorj  harmtmy  or  synopsis  of  the  evangelists  by  the  same  author 
(qni  quatuor  evancellatanim  in  nnom  opus  dicta  compingeos).  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  all  this  refers  ooty  to  one  and  the  same  work. 
We  have  nothing  more  of  his  (»« the  Latin  fragments  vbich  go  nnder 
the  name  of  Tbeophilns  do  not  t>elong  to  the  present  Theopbilos),  onlets 
other  fi-agments  may  still  be  fbond  b  (he  Catense.  The  examples  which 
Jerome  gftes  of  his  method  of  interpretation  are  remote  from  (he  epirit 
of  the  later  Antiocbian  school ;  for  they  savonr  of  an  allegorirang  &iicy, 
which,  however,  might  be  expected  from  his  Alexandrian  edncstion, — 
so  easy  to  be  recognned  in  the  fiist-cited  work. 
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sesBiODs,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadiian 
and  AntoninuH  Tius,  and  who  made  the  first  attempt  in  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  the  church,  should  have  been 
&vourablf  dispoaed  towards  the  and-Gnostic  tendency  of  the 
church.  Id  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor,  H^esippus, 
with  a  view  perhaps  of  reconciling  the  differences  esisting 
between  tlie  communities  which  foUowed  Jewish  and  thoee 
which  followed  Gentile  customs,  or  of  convincing  himself  by 
personal  observation  that  an  agreement  in  esBentials  subsisted 
among  all  the  ancient  churches,  undertook  a  jouiqe^  to  Borne, 
where  he  continued  a  considerable  time.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  collections  was  embodied  in  five  books  of 
ecclesiastical  transactions  (niyri  viro/iviifiaTa  iccXqfriaiTTurwf 
irpA^cbir).  In  such  a  work  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  has 
adopted  many  corrupt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  baa  been 
influenced  by  various  errors  growing  out  of  the  low,  sensual 
conception  af  a  Jewish  Christian.  The  sketch  he  gives  of 
James,  who  bore  the  surname  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is 
drawn  in  a  perfectly  Bbionitic  taste.*  From  a  quotation  made 
by  Stephanus  Gobarus,t  a  mouophysite  author  who  lived  near 
the  close,  of  the  sixth  century,  we  might  conclude,  indeed, 
that  as  a  decided  Ebionite  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul ;  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  Church, 
after  citing  1  Corinth,  ii.  9,  "  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  be 
remarks,  this  is  &lse,  and  (hose  who  use  such  language  con- 
tradict the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  says,  "  Blessed 
are  your  eyes,  that  they  see,  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear," 
Matth.  siii.  16.}  If  we  refer  these  words  of  Hegesippus  to 
the  above-cit«d  passage  from  St.  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  be  accused  the  latter  of  a  false  doctrine,  or  at  least 
charged  him  with  having  quoted  something  as  scripture  which 
is  not  to  be  ibund  in  the  scriptures.  But  the  concurrence 
which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  and  his  connections  with  the  church  of  Bome,  are 
against  this  supposition ;  according  to  which,  however,  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  opposed  to  them  both. 
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In  recent  times  several  critics  of  church  history  have  repre- 
sented  the  matter  in  quite  an  opposite  light.  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  Ilegesippua  was  given  to  such  anti-Fauline 
Bbionitic  views,  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted  in 
drawing  from  the  fact  of  this  lather's  acquiescence  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Boman  church  particularly.  But  in 
our  opinion  this  argument  proves  too  much,  and  therefore 
nothing  at  all ;  for,  if  this  inference  were  correct,  it  would  fol- 
low that  we  must  do  nothing  less  than  reverse  the  whole  church 
history  of  the  first  c«ituries,  and  suppose  changes  of  which 
theie  IS  not  the  slightest  indication,  and  by  which  we  should 
gain,  it  IS  true — but  nothing  more  than  that — a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  general  recognition  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical 
authority  That  the  Eoman  church  did  not  take  its  departure 
from  a  fundamental  Jewish  principle  has,  we  think,  been 
proved  by  our  exposition  of  the  facts  of  its  history.  What 
shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  investigation  which  on 
some  obscure,  isolated  passage  erects  a  theory,  which,  how- 
ever, conflicts  with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from 
the  investigation  of  the  credible,  as  also  numerous  sources  of 
the  ancient  church?  Moreover,  as  Hegesippus  believed  that 
he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  iirst  epistle  of  Cle- 
ment to  the  Corinthians,*  where  the  presence  of  the  Pauline 
element  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  opposed  to  St. 
Paul,  as  he  necessarily  must  have  been,  if,  in  the  words  quoted 
above,  it  were  really  his  intention  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  iar  as  we  can  judge  (in  our  total  ignorance  of  the 
context  in  which  these  words  of  Hegesippus  occurred),  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  conjecture  that  he  made  this  remark, 
not  in  opposition  to  Faul,t  but  in  his  flaming  zeal  against 
the  adversaries  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm,  who  might  have 
employed  the  above  passage,  and  others  of  the  like  character, 
to  controvert  the  sensual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

In  addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics  and  the  Apo- 
logies ag^nst  the  Gentiles,  the  controversy  respecting  the  time 

•  Enseb.  1.  IV.  c  22. 

t  It  maj,  in  feet,  be  a  question  from  '■rhat  sonree  he  took  ibese  words, 
Bs  it  ig  Blill  an  nnietlled  point  &oni  whence  Paul  himself  made  the 
dtadoD. 
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nf  observing  Easter,*  and  the  prophetic  claims  of  Montaniam, 
furnished  afterwards  new  materials  for  the  literary  activity  of 
the  teaches  of  the  church.  The  catalogue  of  writings  drawn 
up  by  Melilo  bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already  cit«d 
as  the  author  of  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  shows  what  were  the  matters  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  church -teachers  of  Asia  Minor  at  that 
time.  Among  them  we  find  the  following : — Of  a  right  con- 
versation, and  of  the  prophets ;  of  prophecy  ;  of  the  church ; 
of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  (treatises  which,  collectively, 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  great  point  of  the  Montanistic 
controversy);  the  Key — !j  kXus — (also  perhaps  referring  to 
the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  Authority  of  the  Keys 
as  bearing  on  the  dispute  about  penitence) ;  a  discourse  on 
the  Lord's  day  (perhaps'  with  reference  to  the  controversies 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday) ;  of  the  corporeity  of  God  ;t  in  de- 
fence of  the  material  and  anti-Gnostic  views.  The  following 
writings  may  also  have  related  to  the  controversy  with  Gnos- 
ticism ; — Of  the  Nature  of  Man ;  of  the  Creation ;  of  the  Soul, 
whether  from  the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ ;  of  Truth ;  of  Faith ;  of  the  Senses  in  obedience  to 
Faith.f  The  importance  of  such  topics,  which  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  church  in  this  period,  causes  the 
greater  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  writings. § 

A  contemporary  of  Melito  was  the  Claudius  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Fhry^a,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  His  writings,  although  not  so  voluminous, 
treated  on  many  of  the  same  topics.  || 

•  See  above,  vol.  J.  p.  412. 

t  ni;J  hiK/iifsv  3i»,  These  nords,  it  ia  true,  may  be  understood, 
—of  God  nho  appeared  in  the  body ;  therefore,  of  God  who  became  min ; 
hnl  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  accouDl  which  ibe  imstworthj  Origen 
gives  of  the  contents  of  this  book  (fragment.  Coramentar.  in  Genes, 
vol.  IT.  opp.  fol.  25)  compels  us  to  adopt  the  interpretation  ^ven  alrove. 

t  For  the  catalogue  of  tbi'sewrilinfts  see  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26. 

I  Comp.  on  this  poiat  the  leBmca  and  completel  diequisition  of  my 
worthy  colleague  and  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Stndien  and  Kriliken,  J. 
1838.  Istes  Hei^.  Wonld  that  the  author  might  be  induced  to  Aimish 
■ooa  a  more  ample  work  on  these  matters,  as  the  fruit  of  his  zealous 
rasearchee  during  a  long  series  of  yeara  in  this  wide  field  of  patristic 
iDamine. 

II  If  in  the  Cateoffi— wpecially  the  Catena  published  at  Loipjic^  1772, 
VOL,  II.  2  *■ 
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From  this  school  of  church-teachers  in  Asia  Minor  pro- 
ceeded Irenteus,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinua, 
became  bishop  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vi«ina.*  In 
his  old  age  he  still  remembered  what  he  had  heard  in  his 
youth  trma  the  lips  of  the  veuerable  Polycarp  concerning 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  In  a 
writing  addressed  to  Florinue,  a  &lse  teacher  with  whom,  in 
youth,  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  says, — 
"  These  doctrines  "  (those,  viz.,  of  Florinns)  "  the  elders  who 
preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  the  apostles,  did  not 
teach  thee ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  saw  thee  in  company 
with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then  better  than  what  happeis  now.  What 
we  heard  in  childhood  grows  along  with  the  sout  and  becomes 
one  with  it ;  so  that  I  can  describe  the  place  in  which  the 
blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake ;  his  going  in  and  out ;  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his  person ;  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered  to  the  congregation ;  how  he  ^wke  of  his 
intercourse  with  St.  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the 
Lord;  how  he  reported  their  sayii^,  and  what  he  had  heard 
from  them  respecting  the  Lord,  His  miracles,  and  His  teach- 
ing. As  he  had  received  all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  His  life, 
he  narrated  it  in  accordance  with  scripture.  These  things,  by 
virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  imparted  to  me,  I  listened  to,  even 
then,  with  eagerness,  and  wrote  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but 
in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  constantly  recall 
them  in  fresh  and  vivid  recollection.  And  I  can  witness  be- 
fore God,  that,  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic  presbyter  had  heard 
such  things,  be  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  his  ears,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  said,  '  O  my  good  God  !  upon  what 
times  hast  thou  brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this ! '  and  he 
would  have  fled  away  fiwm  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing, 
he  had  heard  such  discourse3."t  The  spirit  of  Polycarp,  which 
is  thus  described,  passed  over  to  Irenseus.     Of  his  peculiarly 

of  Nicephorns  on  tlie  Octatenohos — the  fragments  tieloiiging  to  this 
ApoiliiiariB  were  dnly  separated  from  those  beloDgins  to  ApulUnaris 
of  Laodlcea,  and  the  fragrneiits  which  are  found  b  Eusebios,  and  in 
the  Chronicon  Pascbale  AlexiiDdrinam,  were  compared  with  them,  we 
should  have  b«tt«r  means  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  this  ohorcb- 
teacber. 
•  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  118,  t  Buseb- 1.  V.  c  SO. 
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practical  turn  of  mind  both  in  conceiving  and  treating  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  of  hia  zeal  for  the  esBentiala  of  Christianity,  and 
hia  moderation  and  liberality  in  all  controversies  about  un- 
essential and  outward  things,  we  have  before  spoken.  We  have 
also  remarked  that  he  probably  came  forward  as  a  peace- 
maker between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries. 
To  Monfaniam  that  image  of  his  mind  which  is  impreeeed  on 
his  writings  certunly  presents  no  resemblance.  If  he  had  been 
a  zealous  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  refrained,  when 
touching  upon  any  fevourite  theme  of  Montanism,  to  have 
appealed  to  the  new  disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete ; 
but  he  uniformly  ^peab  to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  those  ancient  fathers  of  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  suppose  that,  where  be  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of 
&sle  prophets,*  he  means  by  these  words  the  Montanistic  pro- 
phets ;  for  he  probably  cheri^ed  too  high  a  r^;ard  for  the 
Montanists  to  do  that  Still,  if  he  had  been  ftn  ardent  Mon- 
tanist, he  would  hardly  have  omitted,  in  the  place  where  he 
classed  t<^ether  all  that  was  worthy  of  condenuiation,  to  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of 
the  true  prophets.  Instead  of  this,  however,  there  immediately 
follows  a  passage  which  rather  marks  the  spirit  of  Irenseus| 
as  being  simply  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  wished  to 
prevent  a  schism  between  the  Montanistic  ccHnmunities  and 
the  other  churches,  and  who  even  hu^ed  the  disputes  in  the 
controversy  about  Easter.  "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  will  judge 
those  also  who  excite  divisions,  who  are  destitute  of  the  love 
of  Grod,  and  seek  thdr  own  profit,  rather  than  the  unity  of 
the  church  ;  who,  for  slight  and  frivolous  reasons,  rend,  and, 
so  tar  m  in  them  Iiei<,  destroy  the  great  and  glorious  body  of 
Christ ;  straining,  in  truth,  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
But  all  the  good  they  can  do  can  never  make  amends  for  the 
evil  of  schism." 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  stomp  of  Montanism  in 
Irenseus,  except  in  those  words  where  he  ccHnbats  the  extreme 
antimontanistic  tendency  in  those  adversaries  ot  St.  John's 

'  IJb.  IV,  c.  33,  s.  6. 

t  Prom  the  very  manner  in  which  Tertnlliiin,  adv.  Valentinian,  c  B, 
notices  IreaiCDl,  ve  may  infer  lliBt  he  wag  no  Montanist ;  otherviBe  Ter- 
tailian  would  have  cailed  him,  u  he  does  Procnlo*  just  atterirards. 
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gospel  who  have  previously  been  mentioned.*  When  he 
spealis  with  so  much  heat  and  acrimony  against  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  church,  but 
looked  on  everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy  as 
nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  charged  those  who  did  so  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs  widely  indeed  from  that  character 
of  moderation  which,  except  wlien  he  is  dealing-  with  Gnostics, 
he  uniformly  displays.  Sut  this  zeal  simply  shows  the  great 
importance  which  he  attached  to  the  extraordinary  phcDometia 
of  Christian  inspiration,  as  marking  the  continued  commu- 
nication of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  remark 
which  is  confinned,  moreover,  by  many  expressions  in  his 
writings.  This,  however,  does  not  involve  the  essentia]  charac- 
teristics of  Montanism.  For  on  this  point,  too,  as  is  clear 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  Montanism  simply  exhibited 
the  extreme  result  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  which 
had  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.  Moreover,  if 
Irenfeus  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was 
poured  out  on  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  if  he  assumed  and 
believed  that  he  found,  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  4,  5,  a  proof  that  the 
prophetical  calling,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  au- 
thorised women  to  speak  in  the  church  ;  even  thb  would  afibrd 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  Montanism.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  says  of  his  opponents  that  they  reduced  to 
nothing  those  spiritual  gifts  which,  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father,  had  been  poured  out  in  the  last  times  on  the 
human  race.'}'  And  the  question  now  is,  whether,  in  this 
remark,  he  intended  the  eiFusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected 
with  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one  which  pre- 
tended to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  special  epoch  in  the 
prt^resfflve  development  of  the  church.  If  the  latter  were  the 
case,  he  would  then  have  recognised  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets,  but  at  the  same  time  have  soi^ht  to  prevent  a  schism 
between  the  communities  adhering  to  these  prophets  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  of  Irenasus  (which,  for  the  most  part, 
lias  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  old  verbal  Latin  translation, 

od  ia  noTissimis  temporibus,  Ee- 
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accompanied,  however,  with  several  important  fragments  of 
the  Greek  original)  is  his  Refutation  of  the  Gnotlic  System, 
in  five  boolcs ;  a  work  which  presents  us  with  the  most  uiithfiil 
transcript  of  his  mind. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  IreoEeus  we  know  only  by  their 
names.  He  himself  quotes  a  work  wbereia  he  had  treated 
a  topic  wltich  seems  to  lie  remote  from  the  general  direction 
of  thought  among  the  fathers ;  viz.  "  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style  of  St.  Paul,"  his  frequent  use  of  hyperbata.*  Probably 
the  work  did  not  specially  relate  to  the  peculiar  style  and 
phraseology  of  this  apostle ;  but  the  topic  m^ht  be  occasionally 
touched  upon,  while  attacking  the  arbitrary  method  of  the 
Gnostic  exegesis,  by  Irenscus.  He  ascribes  the  peculiarity  of 
St.  Paul's  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressiug  for  utterance 
upon  his  anient  mind ;  t  an  important  remarlt  in  its  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  notion  of  inspiration.  For  in  fiict  it 
implies  a  distinction  of  the  divine  and  the  hucnan  element — a 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  alike  to  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  some  r^;ard  is  to  be  iiad  also  to 
the  form,  which  is  dependent  on  the  characteristic  indivi- 
duality and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  view  of  inspira- 
tion, by  which  the  informing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  preclude  the  natural  psycho]<^cal  development  of  the 
individual,  but  rather  gives  to  it  the  form  in  which  it  works,  is 
clearly  implied  in  many  also  of  Tertullian'a  statements.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  when,  assuming  that  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  did  not  always  follow  the  same  method  in  bis  apostolical 
labours,  he  supposes  in  him  a  progressive  development  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  asserts  that  he  was  at  first,  when  the  life 
of  grace  was  b^inning  in  him,  stem  and  uncompromising,  but 
afterwards  became  milder ;  at  first,  like  the  Neophyte,  he  pro- 
nounced a  more  unqualified  opposition  to  former  principles, 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  learned  to  moderate,  so  as  to  be- 
come all  tilings  to  all  men.|     Two  opposite  elements,  in  fact, 

*  Lib,  III.  c.  T :  Quemadmodum  de  mnltis  et  alibi  osteodimuE  hyper- 
batis  earn  utentem. 

t  Propter  ve1o<^tatem  senniniiuii  saorum  et  propter  impetniD,  qui  in 
ipso  est,  spirilDs. 

X  PanluB  odhuc  in  graU&  rndie,  tervecter,  nt  adhnc  Neophjtua,  aJver- 
Bns  JudUGmum  ;  poGtmodnm  el  ipse  nsu  omnibus  onmis  futurus,  at  omnes 
lucrsretQr,     c  Mardon,  lib.  I.  c.  20. 
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came  hoe  tt^ether  in  the  case  of  tbe  teachers  of  the  church  : 
a  view  of  inspiralioti  derived  jrom  the  Jews,  and  specially 
{4>plied  by  them  to  the  prophetic  elemeat  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  exclusively  snpranaturalistic,  supposed  an  alto- 
gether pasnve  state  of  the  soul ;  and  a  ooneeptioii  which,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  derived  from 
ooot^nplating  the  apostolical  writings  in  their  characteristic 
individuality — a  conception,  however,  which  gave  utt^^nce 
to  itself  only  in  single  occasinial  remarks,  but  without  attain- 
ing to  any  systematic  and  matured  form.  lint  on  this  subject 
we  must  ^rther  remark,  that  Montanism,  by  givug  special 
prominence  to  the  formec  notion,  and  by  nevertheless  applying 
it  to  tbe  properly  prophetic  states,  led  the  way  to  a  mode  of 
distinguishing,  frwn  tbe  extreme  state  of  ecstatic  inspiration, 
lower  stages  in  which,  while  the  ctntsciousness  was  tilled 
with  the  divine  ^)irit,  nevertheless  the  human  self-activity 
opMated.* 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  wbit^h  we  find 
noticed  among  the  ancients,  we  shall  mentiim,  besides  those 
already  named,  only  two  letters,  which  possess  an  historical 
importance  on  account  of  their  object ;  for  they  are  said  to 
hare  been  the  means  of  healing  certain  divisirais  in  the  Boman 
diurch.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  statement  given 
in  the  appendix  to  Tertullian's  PrescriptioDs,  that  Blastus,  by 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Boman  church,  may 
oat  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  This  event 
must  beloi^  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Victor.  Fer- 
hf^H  with  this  practice  Blastus  also  jtaned  several  other 
Judaizing  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter, 
with  whom  Ireneeus  in  early  youth  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  veneiable  Polycarp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed 

•  Thus  Tertollim  distingnisLes  what  St.  Paul  (1  CoriDth.  7)  set  forth. 
Ml  the  ground  of  the  conunon  prmciplei  of  ChriBtiBnity,  as  human  coitntel, 
HOd  what  he  taaght  aa  revelation  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  Com  ergo,  qui  se 
fidelem  diierat,  adjecit  postea,  Sftirilom  Dei  ae  haltere,  quod  nemo  dutu- 
**~'  "''"m  de  fideli,  idoirco  id  dijjl,  ut  sibi  apostoli  faaligioni  redderet: 
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Hippolytus,  who  held  an  important  place  among  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tuiy,  was  one  of  IrenKus'  disciples,  according  to  rhotius.f 
Of  his  works,  however,  but  a  few  tragments  still  remain.  No 
doubt  the  simple  testimony  of  Fhotius  is  not  of  itself  suiBcient 
fully  to  establish  that  he  was  a  dis<uple  of  Iceateus.  However, 
we  may  well  allow  the  &ct  to  have  been  so,  since,  as  is  evident 
from  his  quotation,  he  had  before  his  eyes  certain  statements 
of  Hippolytus  himself  with  regard  to  his  relations  to  Irenteus ; 
and  since  in  this  writer's  theol<^ical  drift  (so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it  from  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  works — if  it 
be  allowable  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  mere  titles  of  his 

•  From  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  is  cited  by  Ensebius,  1,  V.  c,  S6,  it 
ia  difficult  to  make  out  -vbnt  there  was  peculiar  iu  tbe  opiniouB  of  Flo- 
rinna.  The  title  U  as  follows :  nif»  ^•sf^Ui,  f,  rifl  nS  ^n  iTtic,  m 
3u>  vmiTfti  muiw.  The  firet  part  of  tlus  title  may  doubtless  be  under- 
stood to  mean  ihat  Floriuus,  sb  a.  Gnostic  Dualist,  had  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  /unc^x'"'  '■  hut  with  this  the  second  part  does  not  agree ; 
for  the  words  cannot  refer  to  any  sneh  feet  bb  that  Florinus  held  to  an 
absolutely  evil  principle,  or  a  Demiurge,  as  the  author  of  an  imperfect 
syltem  of  the  world.  In  this  case  the  tide  must  have  run  thus  :  Hi^i 
nZ  /111  iTiai  3i>i  rif  niiiT^i  juwi.  Nothing  else,  thercfbre,  can  be 
Dnderstood.  than  that  it  was  the  deagn  of  Irensius  to  show  how  the 
Monarchian  doctrine  ought  to  be  munlained,  so  as  not  to  make  the  jti's 
lifxi  the  i;x^  rZi  isu, ;  and  that  FlorinnB,  therefore,  hikd  made  God 
the  author  of  evil,  either  by  teaching  a  sjBtem  of  absolute  predeslioBtion 
— which  many  uneducated  Christians  derived  from  passages  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  too  literally  understood  (according  to  Origen,  Pbilocal.  C.  1, 
f.  17:  TiiuTB  ittiX^fi&imnf  i-i;!  ri?  Sin,  IraTa  tiTi  iri;i  riv  i/urirai 
(«)  icliMTsTHi  (iii(«'.ii)— or  by  making  God  the  creator  of  an  absolutely 
evil  being,  wbether  a  conacioui  or  an  nnconadous  one  (a  iyt,').  Again,  if 
Florinus  had  barely  entert^ed  one  of  tbe  common  Gnostic  doctrinea 
oonceroing  the  origin  of  evil,  Iremeus  would  not  have  said  that  no  otiier 
heretic  had  ever  as  yet  ventured  to  bring  forward  such  views.  And, 
moreover,  when  Eusebias  says  that  Florinus  bad  subsequently  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentine,  and  Irenceus 
had  been  induced  by  this  &ct  to  write  hia  book,  x-i;!  iyiii'Ui,  agunst 
him  (see  above  the  account  of  the  Gnostic  systems),  it  seems  certainly  to 
fblloT  fVom  this  that  the  previous  doctrines  of  Florinus  were  not 
Gnoitic.  We  may  conceive,  then,  that,  when  Florinus  perceived  the 
nolenableuesB  of  a  theorjr  which  placed  the  cause  of  evil  in  God,  he  fell 
into  tbe  other  extreme,  and  supposed  an  indepeadent  principle  of  evil 
existing  out  of  God.  f  Cod.  121 
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works  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  tendency  of  on  author's 
labours)  there  is  nothing;  which  contradicts  this  supposition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  &vours  it. 

Hippolytus  was  a  bishop.  But  as  neither  Eusebius  nor 
Jerome  was  able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  nas  bishop,  we 
can  say  nothing  more  definite  on  the  matter ;  aad  ueither 
those  later  accounts,  which  transfer  his  bishopric  to  Arabia,* 
nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome,t 
deserve  consideration.  Certainly  there  ia  much  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  his  field  of  labour  was  in  the  East,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  also  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
in  the  West,  These  suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  each  other,  by  distinguishing  'different  periods  of 
his  life ;  and  the  very  circumstance  that  the  scene  of  his 
labours  was  different  at  different  times  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  vagueness  which  we  observe  in  the  ancient 
accounts  concerning  him. 

The  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing 
the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  the  notices  of  his 
works  which  are  found  on  his  statue,^  dug  up  in  the  year 
1551  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  the  accounts  of 
Photius,  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedje8u,§  a  Ifestorian  author 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that  he  com- 
posed works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  exegetical,  dermatic, 
polemical,  and  chronological,  besides  homilies. 

Of  his  writings,  however,  we  shall  mention  none  but  those 
which,  on  account  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  In  respect  to  those  of 
an  exegetical  character,  Jerome  signifies  that  he  anticipated 
Origen  In  giving  the  example  of  more  full  and  copious  expo- 
sitions of  scripture,  and  that  Origen's  friend  Ambrose  had 

*  AccordJDg  to  die  conjecture  of  some  authors,  Portai  Romsnus,  or 
Aden,  in  Arabia ;  a  report  which  perhaps  originated  in  a  misconception 
of  the  passage  in  Eusebius.  I.  VI.  c.  20. 

t  PortnsEomanu3,Oslia. 

X  He  is  represented  sitting  OQ  his  epilcopnl  chair,  naSiSsn  or  SfiW'. 
under  him  is  the  Easier  cycle  of  sisleeo  years,  which  he  prepared, 
larin  ■•imSijiiciTr^jiiH,  upon  vhich  there  is  a  critical  essay  ia  the  secoDd 
vol.  of  Meier's  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  p.  214.  An  engraiing  of 
the  moQumeDt  itself  is  to  be  foond  in  the  first  vol.  of  Frabricins'  edition 
of  the  works  of  HippolyCos. 

5  In  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Oricnlalis,  T.  III.  P.  I. 
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advised  the  latter  to  follow  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
met  with  OrigeQ  somewhere,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  Arabia,  since  Jerome  quotes  a  homily  of  Hippolytus 
in  praise  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  had  pronounced  in  Origin's 
presence.*  His  exegesis,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  few 
remaining  fragments,  was  of  an  all^oriziug  character. 

In  the  cabilogue  of  his  writings  given  on  the  ancient  monn~ 
ment  occurs  a  work,  'Y^tp  rov  xard  'luidpytjy  cvayycXiov  xal 
&iroi;aX^i|'Et>i£.  This  can  hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two 
books  of  scripture,  though  Jerome  seems  to  cite  a  commentary 
of  Hippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  title  denotes  rather  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The  title  which  Ebedjesu 
g^vea  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  it  was  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  defend 
the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  vindicate 
them  against  the  objections  of  the  Alogi,  If  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  Hippolytus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultia- 
Antimontanists,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  the  ckarisjaata.^  Moreover,  it  deserves 
consideration  in  this  respect,  that  by  Stephanus  Gobarus  the 
judgments  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  respecting 
the  Montanists  as&  set  one  against  the  other,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  former  belonged  to  the  defenders  of  the  Mon- 
tanists. Whether  the  Ki^akma  irpoc  raTo>-,  which  Ebedjesu 
aseribesto  him,  ought  also  to  be  brought  into  the  account  here 
(upon  the  supposition,  namely,  that  this  Caius  was  the  warm 
opponent  of  Montanism),  cannot  be  positively  determined. 

A  work  agaimt  thirty-two  heresies  is  cited  as  belonging  to 
Hippolytus.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy 
of  Noetus.  According  to  a  citation  of  Photius,  Hippolytus 
stated  that  in  his  work  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  series  of 
discourses  by   Irenteus  against    these  lalse   teachers.^     His 
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treatise  against  Koetua,  which  haa  been  preserved,  and  pio- 
b^ly  formed  the  conclusioD  of  the  work,  we  have  (m  a  fonoer 
occasion  alluded  to. 

We  have  besides  a  treatise  of  his  of  little  importance  on 
Antichrist,  with  which  also  Photius  was  acqu^nted.  The 
same  compiler  cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from 
which  he  adduces  the  noticeable  fact  •  that  Hippolytus  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  five  centuri^  after  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
In  this  circumsUnce  of  his  fixing  on  a  remoter  date  than  was 
commoaly  assumed  in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  effect 
of  the  tranquil  times  which  the  church  then  enjoyed  under 
Alexander  Sevenu. 

In  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the 
monumentof  which  wehave  spoken,  occurs  a  jrporpcTTT-iicoi-  irpoc 
SE|S^pci>'nf.  It  b  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  sam* 
treatise  from  which,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a  queen  or 
empress  (irpoc  (iaaiKila),  Theodoret,  in  his  kpavimnt,  quotes 
several  passages,  which  Fahricius  has  collected  in  his  edition 
of  Hippolytus.  The  matter  of  these  quotations  corresponds  with 
the  title  which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  iaith  for  the  use  of 
a  heathen  lady.  The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore 
have  been  a  queen  or  empress.  But  the  name  Severina  can 
hardly  be  quite  correct — it  should  be  Severa ; — and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Philip  the  Arabian,  t 

The  theological  development  of  the  North-African  ckurch 
took  quite  a  peculiar  character.  The  theological  spirit  that 
prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into  a  more  settled 
form,  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  that  of  Augustin  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest  possible 
influence  over  the  whole  Western  church, 

Tertullian  presents  special  claims  to  our  attention,  both  as 
the  first  representative  of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  Nortii- 
African  church,  and  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Montan- 
istic  ideas.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  mind, 
of  warm  and  deep  feelings ;  inclined  to  surrender  himself  up, 
with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
sternly  to  repel  whatever  was  ftireign  from  it.     He  possessed 

•  Cod.  202.  f  See  vol.  L  p.  175. 
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rich  and  variouB  stores  of  knowledge ;  which,  however,  in- 
digested, had  been  accumulated  without  scientific  arrangement. 
His  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  ]<^c^  clear- 
nesB  and  sobriety :   an  unbridled,  ardent,  but  highly  sensuouB 

imagination  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  dispou- 
tioo,  ccHnbined  with  bis  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or 
rhetorician,  easily  impelled  him,  especially  in  controversy,  to 
rhetorical  exa^«rations.  When  he  defends  a  cause  of  whose 
truth  he  is  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him  the  advocate,  who 
does  but  collect  tt^ther  all  the  aiguments  which  can  help 
his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true  arguments  or 
only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  such  cases  the  very  exuhenmce 
of  his  talent  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  simple  feeling 
of  truth.  What  renders  this  man  a  highly  important  pheno- 
menon to  the  Christian  historian  is  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is.  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  life  and  thoc^^htg;  that  out  of 
Christianity  an  entirely  new  and  rich  inner  world  developed 
itself  to  his  mind  :  but  the  leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to 
p^ietrate  and  completely  to  refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal 
rugged  nature — the  new  wine  in  an  old  bottle.  Tertullian 
often  had  more  within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express :  the 
overflowing  mind  was  at  a  loss  for  the  suitable  form.  He  had 
to  create  a  language  for  the  new  spiritual  matter,^ — and  that 
out  of  the  rude  Funic  tiatin, — without  the  aid  of  a  logical  and 
grammatical  education,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  current 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  his  ardent  nature  was 
hurried  along.  Hence  his  often  difficult  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology :  hut  hence,  also,  its  original  and  striking  turns.  And 
hence  thb  great  Christian  Father,  who  unites  great  gifts  with 
great  filings,  has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those  who 
could  form  no  friendship  with  the  spirit  wiiich  dwelt  in  so 
Ul^ainly  a  form. 

Quintus  Septimiua  Florais  Tertullianus  was  bom,  probably 
at  Carthage,  in  the  later  times  of  the  sectmd  century.  His 
&ther  was  'a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at 
Carthage.  He  was,  at  first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  he  did  not  embrace  Christianity  until  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  theo  obtained,  if  Jerome's 
account  is  correct,  the  office  of  presbyter ;  whether  at  Ilome 
or  at  Carth^e  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  place  is,  in 
itself,  the  most  probable  ;  since  in  diOerent  writings,  composed 
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at  different  times,  be  discourses  like  one  who  was  settled  in 
Cartha^ ;  though  Eusebiud  and  Jerome  speak  for  the  foimer.* 
Terlullian's  conversion  to  Montanism  may  be  satisfactorily 
explaioMi  from  its  al&nity  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind 
aod  ieeliogB. 

His  writings  run  through  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  con- 
nected with  Christian  doctrine  and  conversation ;  and  it  is 
here  particularly  important  to  distinguish  those  of  his  works 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  Montanism,  from  those  in  which 
there  are  no  traces  of  that  error-f 

*  The  VOrdl  of  EoKlnnS,  I.  IL  C,  2,  rSr/iAxirrM  M  'Fi/tn   tMftWfir, 

do  not  direct];  imply  that  -wlien  a  Christian  he  took  an  important  place 
in  the  lioman  church ;  but,  according  to  the  conoeclitai,  maj  ver;  well 
mean  that  before  his  conversion  to  Christianit;  he  stood  in  high  repute 
at  Rome  aa  a  junxcoDsult  (for  the  arbitrary  translatiou  of  KnfinDS — 
"  inter  noatroi  ecriptoree  admodnm  clams" — most  at  all  eveote  be  re- 
jected) :  but  then,  to  be  mre,  wemight  still  infer,  that.  If  Tertalliui  lived 
at  Rome  when  a  heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  bo  high  a  re^tation,  it  is 
also  probable  that  he  vas  there  first  invested  with  a  spiritual  office. 
Jerome  says  that  he  was  moved  lo  embrace  Montanism  by  the  envy 
and  calumnies  of  the  Roman  clergy.  But  soch  stories,  with  which  the 
ancient  lathers  were  so  apt  to  impcse  on  themselves,  are  alwaya  most 
suspicious.  For  there  has  always  cziEted  a  very  stnma  disposition  to 
ascribe  to  gome  oatward  cause  every  defection  from  the  Catholic  church 
lo  the  tieretics.  And  Jerome,  although  he  respected  the  cathedra  Petri 
ia  the  Koman  charch,  was  yet  particularly  inclined  to  repeat  evil  stories 
of  ttie  Roman  clergy,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Kome,  especially  after 
the  death  of  Damaaus,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  annoyaoee.  He  was 
especially  prone  to  accuse  them  of  envy  towards  great  talents. 

t  A  more  full  invealigstiou  of  this  topic  may  be  fbimd  in  my  Hono- 
^pboD  the  character  of  TertuUian.  1  will  here  ualy  add  a  few  remarks 
m  answer  to  the  objections  bionght  against  my  assertions  by  Dr.  von 
Colin.  The  passage  coocemitig  fasts  and  mortiucations  caooot  by  any 
means  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  Montanism  of  the  author  ;  for 
a  voluntary  inoen  was  cerluuly  resorted  to  by  many  who  were  no 
Montanists.  The  expression,  "jejunia  conjungere,"  might  (although 
not  necessarily]  be  understood  as  refecriug  to  a — not  Montanistic — 
»ttperpo$itio  (continuation  of  fasting  from  Friday  to  Saturday,  on  which 
DO  Moatanist  fasted).  Besides,  the  whole  manner  in  which  penitence  is 
here  spoken  of,  the  spirit  of  gentlecess  which  breathes  through  every 
remark,  does  not  savour  of  Montanism.  As  to  the  work  cm  Ike  pretcrip- 
tiana,  I  do  not  find  myself,  upon  a  review  of  it,  disposed  to  alter  my 
opinion  that  it  did  not  ori^nate  in  Montanism.  Thewords,  "aliuslibel- 
Ins  hunc  gradum  sustinebit,"  contr.  Marcion,  1.  I,  c.  2,  Tertnllian  might 
use  of  a  work  already  written,  no  matter  whether  by  himself  or  by  some 
other  person,  personifying  It  as  an  advocate.  Fiwa  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  symbol  of  fiuUi,  c  1 3,  the  doctrine  of  creatioo  from  nothing 
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It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine  whether  Terlullian 
always  remained  in  the  same  connection  with  the  Montanistic 
party,  or  whether,  at  some  later  period,  he  a^n  inclined 
more  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  endeavoured  to  strilce  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  two  parties.  The  reports  of  Augustin* 
andof  Frcedestinatu3,j' as  well  B3  the  account  given  by  the  latterf 
of  a  Montanistic  work  of  Tertullian,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
diminish  the  number  of  controvertul  points  between  the  two 
parties,  favour  indeed  the  latter  supposition  ;  and  on  this  hypo- 
thesis many  writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  moderately 
Montanistic,  or  which  merely  border  on  Montanism,  might  be 
assigned  to  a  different  period  of  his  life.  These  accounts, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy  of  credit.  From  the 
character  of  Tertullian  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  be 
would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once  shaped 
out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate  by  oppo- 
sition. The  distinct  sect  of  TerlizllianUls,  which  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no 
evidence  iu  favour  of  that  supposition  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
this  sect,  holding  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Te^ullian,  had 
been  formed  at  a  later  period,  when  the  correspondence  with 
the  Montanistic  churches  in  Asia  had  been  interrupted. 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal 

is  made  particularly  pronuneDt,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  be  bad 

already  had  io  ensCain  a  conflict  witb  Hermogeuea ;  for,  even  in  the 
eontroyersj  with  the  Gnostics,  this  article  was  necessarily  made  a  promi- 
nenl  point ;  and  the  context  in  which  the  words  there  itand  inliniiiteB 
that  it  was  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  in  view. 
Besides,  it  is  no  doabl  certain,  from  c  30,  that,  when  Tertnllian  wrote  this 
book.  Hermogenes  had  already  sdTaaced  his  pecnliar  dogmas ;  but  it  csn- 
DOt  poesibSy  be  proved  that  Hermogenes  might  not  have  broached  bis 
opinions  a.  great  while  befbre  Tertullian  wrote  his  book  a^unst  him. 
From  the  carsorj  manner  in  which  TertalliaD  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Prescriptions,  we  might  conjecture  that  he  was  then  considered  by  him 
as  3  person  of  no  great  importance ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Monla- 
niatic  interest  was  superadded  to  other  occasions  of  hostili^  that  he  was 
led  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  attack  of  the  doctrines  of  Hermogenes. 
The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  emanation  of  the  Logos  cannot  he 
called  Montanistic ;  for  he  expresses  himself  after  the  same  manner  in 
the  Apologeticns,  c.  S 1 .  And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de  patientip, 
c.  1,  compare  the  remarks  on  page  3!i2. 

■  Hieree.  86.  f  H.  86.  t  H.  26. 
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writer.  Jerome,  speaJdng  after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to 
have  come  from  a  secretary  of  Cyprian,  informs  us  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading^  something  daily  ir(»a  the 
writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em- 
phatically the  Teacher.* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labours,  and  the  most  ^impor- 
tant writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in 
various  places.  We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable 
work  of  Cyprian's,  his  three  books  of  testimonies  (testimonia>, 
consbting  of  a  collection  of  (he  most  important  passages  <rf 
the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  pnjmised  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  fbmidation  for  the  scheme  of 
Cliristian  &ith  and  raorab.  The  collection  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  bad  requested  the  bishop 
to  draw  up  for  him,  as  a  daily  exercise  and  aid  to  the  memory, 
a  short  abstract  of  this  sort,  which  should  embrace  the  essen- 
tial points  of  scriptural  &ith  and  practice.  As  Cyprian  calls 
him  "my  son,"  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop  or  presbyter  for 
whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  imparting  religious  instruction.'!'  When 
we  compare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the 
third  books,  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  individual  to 
whom  Cyprian  wrote  was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom 
he  wished  to  assist  in  gaining  a  femiliar  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  truths  and  most  important  rules  for  all  the  principal 
relations  of  the  Christian  life.}     This  collection,  tlien,  will 

■  Da  magistrum,  said  he  to  his  secretarj  ;  Jerome  de  Tiris  illnstribos, 
C.  S3.  To  aee  vliat  use  he  makes  of  Tertullian'B  writinge,  compare  par- 
ticularl;  the  writing  of  Cjprion  de  omUone  dnminica  uid  de  patientia 
with  TertuUian's  treatises  on  the  same  subjects;  aud  de  idolorum  vaui- 
tate  -with  the  Apologeticus. 

t  As  might  be  iniierred  from  the  words  at  the  beginniug,  "quiboBDon 
tarn  tractasse,  qiiam  tractaatibue  materiam  prtebiiisae  videamnr."  On  this 
snppo^tioQ  we  could  only  presume  that  he  had  prepared  the  coUectioii 
as  a  guide  or  handbook  for  a  deacon  or  a  catechiat,  a  liocfor  avditeiivm. 
But  the  followiag  words  sbow  that  the  collectioa  was  also  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  deeply  on  the  memory,  by  freqnent  pemsal,  certain 
important  passages  and  doctrines  of  sciipCire.  It  mnat  hSTC  been  in- 
tended, then,  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  guide  for  the  religions 
teacher,  and  as  a  mannal  for  the  catechumens.  The  view  expressed 
above,  however,  is  the  most  natural  one. 

%  QuEe  esse  tkcilia  et  utllia  legentibus  possont,  dnm  in  brevianun  panes 
digeita  et  velociter  perleguntur  et  frequenter  iterantor. 
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serve  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the 
bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous  tot 
the  wel&Tt!  of  their  souls,  and  the  ansiety  he  felt  to  make 
every  individual  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  divine  word  ; 
a  wish  which  he  particularly  espresses  in  the  beautiful  wotda 
which  conclude  the  preface  to  the  first  book :  "  More  strength 
will  be  imparted  to  thee,  and  the  eyes  of  thy  understanding 
will  continually  grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchest  more  care- 
fully throi^h  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  diligently 
perueest  all  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  for  I  have  only 
drawn  a  little  out  of  the  divine  fountain  to  send  thee  in  the 
mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfy 
thjself,  when,  with  us,  thou  also  approachest  to  the  same 
fountain  of  divine  fulness,  in  order  to  drink  after  the  same 
manuOT." 

The  particular  rales,  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports 
with  passages  from  scripture,  evince  the  deep  interest  which  be 
took  in  counteracting  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  ia  possible 
to  salisiy  the  demands  of  the  gospel  and  to  obtain  salvation  by 
a  mere  outward  profesaon  and  observance  of  Christian  cere- 
monies ;  but  at  the  same  time  abo  show  how  necessary  he  felt 
it  to  impress  the  laity  with  the  same  revraence  for  the  priestly 
order  as  the  Old  Testament  enjoins. 

Not  long  after  Cyprian,  there  lived  in  the  same  country  a 
writer  known  (o  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance 
on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  Christian  manners 
and  of  Christian  worship,  namely,  Commodian."  His  work 
is  written  in  verse,  and  entitled  Rules  of  Living  (lastmctiones, 
exhortations  and  admonitions).  He  describes  himself  in  the 
preface  as  one  who,  having  formerly  been  a  pagan,  had  by  the 
study  of  the  Bible  been  led  to  see  the  vanity  of  heathenism, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. f  He  intimates  that,  as  he 
had  believed,  with  the  great  majority,  that  death  made  an  end 


n  than  what 


Qm  parents  were  pagans,  wMch  dass  is  denoted  throaghont  this  work 
by  the  term  "insciU"') 

Almnll  DM  tudnn  inde  le|[eiido  de  1%«. 
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of  man's  personal  existence,  he  was  eapedally  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  an  eternal  and  divine  life,  which  was  offered  him 
in  the  scriptures,*  He  bewaib  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling 
into  sin  after  baptiam,  had  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of 
the  church :  this  be  confesses  in  his  address  to  the  posnitentes,'}' 
whom  he  exhorts  to  Burrender  themselves  to  mortification  for 
their  sins,  but  not  to  despair  ;  to  seek  after  the  physician  and 
the  true  medicine,  and  not  to  separate  themselTes  (loia  the 
church.}  And  in  encouraging  his  Christian  brethren  to  the 
conflict,  he  says  that  he  does  not  in  self-esaltation,  as  a  just 
one,  address  tbem.§  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
hierarchical  element  flourished  in  North  Africa,  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  to  observe  how  he  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to 
admonish  and  censure  even  the  clergy.  While  avaricious 
teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  presents,  or  in- 
duced by  the  respect  of  persons,  to  be  silent  where  they  ought 
to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constrained  to  rouse 
the  misled  laity  out  of  their  aecurity.|[  We  discern  the  more 
free  spirit,  incapable  of  Ixiwing  ihe  knee  to  sacerdotal  autho- 
rity ^vhich  bad  passed  to  him  from  that  study  of  the  Bible  by 
which  he  had  belled  to  Christianity.  The  Christian  spirit,liow- 
ever,  in  these  admonitions,  which  otherwise  evince  so  lively  a 
zeal  for  good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  sensuous  Jewish  ele> 
meatj  a  gross  Chiliaam ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed 


Cum  Kinel  oiiiKl.  intmnm  peiiiue  defuactnm.'  R.  !«. 

fKimque,  f.tel«teiiiiB,ni 

:Mn>llp»rDintm. 
u>  cuitlu  iR.    N.  49. 

Et  libi  miKcicon  potarit  ilcMtDsi  fne. 

'i'u  ii  Tulaiu  btbei,  heibun  nwdlcumqw  leqnln. 

*N«4rr''n'M?5s 

»™^N™r- 

II SL  qnldim  doclortf,  dum  t 
Aul  limBnt  penoBM,  laiw 

lupecUnC  munen  itrtra, 
K  .inpiU  wW^ 
•at  dlcen  Temm. 

And  af  .erwards : 

Tamil!  mnnn),  quo  dorto 

lit  Cth«  deip)  M  Dal  devitM. 
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that  the  lordly  masters  of  Hie  world  should  in  the  milleimium 
do  menial  service  for  the  saints.* 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  eijoyed 
quiet,  perhaps  under  the  re^  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the 
recent  persecutions,  to  tiie  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the 
schisms  of  Felicissimus  and  Kovatian,  The  author  himself 
testifies  tliat  be  wrote  in  the  third  century,  t 

We  have  still  to  mention,  in  the  present  section,  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  same  church,  Araobius,  although  he  evinces  an 
independent  doctrinal  training,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Korth 
African  church  seems  not  (at  least  at  the  time  when  he  came 
forward  as  a  Christian  author)  to  have  exercised  any  influence 
on  him — a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider  the 
free,  independent  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  come  to 
Christianity,  tkrou^h  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  gospels.  He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. | 
His  writings  bear  testimony  to  his  possessing  the  literary 
acquirements  considered  necessary  for  a  [rhetorician  in  so  con- 
siderable a  city.  Jerome  in  bis  chronicle  tells  us  fbat  Amo- 
bius,  who,  up  to  the  time,  had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Chris- 
tiaaity,  was  moved  by  a  dream  to  embrace  the  faith,  but  that 
the  bisliop  to  whom  he  applied,  knowing  his  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity, would  not  trust  him,  and  that  hence  Amobius  was  led 
to  write  his  apologetical  work  (the  septem  libros  disputationum 
adversus  gentea),  to  prove  to  him  the  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
This  story  has  been  suspected  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  wholly  out  of  place  where  it  stands.  That  all  this 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine 
(in  the  year  326)  is  a  manifest  anachronism.  Amobius,  more- 
over, looks  like  one  who  had  come  to  tbe  faith  after  a  long 
protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a  sudden  impression  from 
dreams.  The  work  does  not  bespeak  the  novice,  who  was  still 
a  catechumen,  but  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convictions, 

■  Nobilnqoe  Tiri,  nib  uUchriito  dnkto,  (Nero,  who  wu  to  burn  Roms,} 
En  pnbopto  Del  nuflDm  Tivfmt»  in  myro 
Milie  qaid?m  knoiff,  at  Bptviint  nnctis,  et  tllo 
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although  not  alb^ether  orthodox  accorditig  to  the  views  of 
the  church. 

Still  we  are  not  warranted  on  these  grounds  to  r^ect  the 
Bamtive  entirely.  We  have  already  hod  occasion  to  remark  * 
hoir,  by  such  impresnons,  many  were  prepared  for  conversion. 
It  is  not  inserted  in  the  story  that  his  convernon  was  due  entirely 
to  such  impressions ;  his  own  work,  it  ia  plain,  would  speak 
agtunst  this.  But  if,  as  it  will  ^pear  ftxxn  the  passages  about 
to  be  cited,  Amobius  was  devoted  to  blind  heathen  supersti- 
tion, it  is  so  much  the  less  improbable  that  powerful  outward 
impressions  were  requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
lead  the  zealous  pagan  to  enter  upon  an  examioation  of 
Christianity.  But,  in  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
had  been  convinced  of  die  truth  for  some  time  before  he 
offered  bima^  for  baptism — a  &ct  easily  explained  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  His  apologetical  work  seems  to 
have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  cousequ^ice  of  an  impulse 
frran  within,  and  not  fay  any  outward  occauon.  But  it  may 
have  been,  also,  that  his  determination  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  to  appear  as  a  public  defender  of 
Christianity,  had  been  concunendy  formed  within  his  soul,  and 
that  it  was  with  this  detennioation  he  proceeded  to  the  bishop. 
In  later  times  the  bishops  were  oft^  too  little  disposed  to 
mistrust  those  who  became  Christians  from  outward  motives. 
But  that  a  bishop,  in  these  fearful  times  of  the  church,  whea 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with 
bitterness  agunst  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  malicious  spy,  is  not  ao  improbable.  And  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispelliug  at  once  his  doubts,  Amobius  produces 
his  Apoli^y.  He  speaks  of  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  in  himself  by  Christianity  in  the  following  manner :  f 
"  O  blindness  I  But  a  short  time  ago  I  worshipped  the  images 
that  had  just  come  from  the  fiimace  of  the  smith ;  the  gods 
that  had  been  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  When 
I  saw  a  smooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it 
as  if  a  living  power  were  there,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless 
stone  for  l>enefits  to  myself,  thus  doing  foul  dishonour  even 
to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as  such,  when  I  supposed  them 
to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined  that  they  dwelt  in 

•  See  vol.  I.  p.  103.  t  Ub.  I.  c  39. 
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such  things.  Now  that  I  hare  been  led  by  so  great  a  Teacher 
in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

Ab  to  the  time  when  Amobius  wrote  his  work,  it  is  given 
by  himself  when  he  says"  that  it  was  1060  years,  or  not  mucb 
less,  since  the  building  of  Rome.  This,  according  to  the 
^ra  VaiToniana,  then  commonly  adopted  (which  places  the 
building  of  Rome  in  753  B.C.),  would  coincide  with  the  year 
297  of  the  Christian  era.  This  result  however  cannot  stand, 
for  the  work  coutaina  evident  allusions  lo  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian,  which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  303.  t  We 
must  therefore  suppose,  either  that  Amobius  made  use  of  some 
other  era,  or  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  exact  number,^ 
or  perhaps  that  he  had  been  eng^ed  on  the  work  at  difiereut 
times.  He  says  to  the  heathen,§  "  If  you  had  been  animated  by 
a  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  would  have  long  ago  rather 
burned  those  writings  and  demolished  those  theatres  in  which 
the  shame  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  scandalous  plays. 
For  why  do  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  committed  to  die 
flames,  and  our  places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed  in  which 
the  Supreme  God  is  worshipped,  peace  and  bleesing  Invoked 
on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the  army  and  the  emperor, 
joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh — in  which  nothing  else  is  heard 
but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest, 
and  pure ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to 
become  the  kinsmen  of  all  those  who  are  united  in  the  same 
bond  of  brotherhood  ?" 

Moreover,  the  very  objection  brought  by  the  heatbens^ainst 
Christianity  which  (as  he  says  himself)  moved  Arnobius  to 
write,  indicates  the  point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote,  for  it  waa 
precbely  the  same  charge  as  occasioned  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution— namely,  the  public  calamities,  which  were  said  to  have 
arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  supplanted 
by  Christianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  and  aid.  To  this  Amobius  justly  replies,  "If  men, 
instead  of  relying  oa  their  owa  wisdom  and  following  th^ 

•  Lib.  II.  0.  71  +  See  vol.  I.  p.  204. 

i  This  is  the  noM  natoral  snppoeitifm;  for  certainly  the  chronoli^y 
of  Amobiai  is  not  accurate.    Thus,  lib.  I.  c.  13,  he  Esys,  Trecenti  sont 
anni  ferme.  muiiia  Tel  pins  tJiqaid,  ex  quo  canHmns  esse  Christioni. 
5  lib.  IV.  c  36. 
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own  devices,  would  but  try  to  follow  the  salutary  and  peace- 
bringing  doctrines  of  Christ,  how  sotm  would  the  face  of  the 
world  be  changed,  and  iron,  instead  of  subserving  the  art  of 
war,  be  converted  into  implements  of  peace  !  " 


Important  as  the  Roman  church  became,  through  its  out- 
waj^  ecclesiastical  influence  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
political  element  of  the  Roman  mental  character  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  at  the  firat  compara- 
tively barren  in  respect  to  theological  science.  The  care 
for  the  outward  being  of  the  church,  which  was  here  predomi- 
nant, seems  quickly  to  have  suppressed  the  interest  in  theolor^ 
aa  a  science.  Among  the  Roman  clergy  but  lioo  individuals 
appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  ecclesiastical 
authors,  neither  of  whoifa,  however,  could  be  compared  per- 
haps with  a  Tertullian,  a  Clement,  or  an  Origen — the  pres- 
byter Caius,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Montanists,  and  the  presbyter  Kovatian,  who  has  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former  none  have 
come  down  to  us :  of  the  latter  we  iiave  some  brief  expositions 
of  the  more  important  Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and  of  the  Trinity.  According 
to  Jerome  (s.  70),  this  work  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work 
by  Tertullian.  At  all  events,  however,  this  author  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  another's  intellectual 
views.  His  work  shows  that  he  bad  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  he  had 
a  more  decidedly  intellectual  bent.* 

Next  we  have  from  him  a  treatise  on  the  JewUh  lawa 
respecting  food,  consisting  of  a  playful  all^orical  exposition 
of  them,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  they  are  no  longer 
binding  on  Christians.^     From  the  production  itself  we  leara 

*  NoTStian's  adversary,  the  Romao  biehop  COTnelius,  Eeems,  in 
Eoseb.  L  vi.  c.  43,  muii^stly  to  alJDde  to  this  writing,  nben  he  ^Is 
Novalian  I  )<^«TirTi(,  ■  tSi  in>AKn*n^>«  Inrrifttii  irifmnnrrni,  A 
remark  which  doubtleu  gngg«sts  also  the  fact  that  sDcb  a  pbeooiaeiioD 
WIS  not  very  common  ntnooe  the  clergy  of  Some. 

f  Jerome  nnmes  this  work  as  one  which  came  from  NovatisD,  and  also 
two  others,  on  the  sabbath  and  on  drcomcision,  cited  by  Norstian  as  two 
letters  that  had  preceded  this  letter  to  his  church;  in  which  letters  lie 
dcBigaed  to  show  qus  eit  vera  ctrcnmciuo  et  qood  verum  sabbamm. 
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tha^t  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  distance  from 
his  church  by  persecution,  who  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being 
led  astray  by  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  all  which  perfectly 
suits  the  Roman  chureh,  there  being  many  Jews  at  Rome. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  have 
come  from  a  presbyter ;  the  author  speaks  as  no  one  but  a 
bishop  could  at  that  time  speak  to  his  church.  We  know, 
moreover,  frflra  the  letter  of  Cornelius,  that  during  the  Decian 
persecution  Novatian  had  not  removed  from  Some.  We  must 
therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which  Novatian  stood  to 
the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop;  and  the 
most  natural  hypothesis  is,  that  he  wrote  this  work  under  the 
.first  persecution  of  Valerian,*  by  which  so  many  bbhops  were 
separated  from  their  churches. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  church, 
a  man  whose  felicitous  and  dialogical  expositions,  iiill  of 
vivacity,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively 
Christian  feeling,  give  him  an  important  place  among  the 
Apologists  of  this  period — Minucius  Felix,  who,  according  to 
Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  had  acquired 
reputation  at.  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived,  probably,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  but  before  Cyprian,  who 
made  use  of  his  writings.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make  some  extracts  from  this  Apologetical  Dialc^e,  which 
is  entitled  the  Octavius. 


We  pass  now  t«  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
concerning  whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  church  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history. 
Of  the  individual  whom  we  find  named  as  the  first  eminent 
teacher  of  this  school,  Fantsnus  (IlatTuii'oc),  the  philosopher 
converted  to  Christianity,  no  written  remains  have  reached 
us.  Our  only  knowledge  of  him  is  through  his  disciple 
Clement. 

TSftw  Flavius  Clement  did  not  become  a  Christian  till  he 

had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  manhood.     On  this  account  he 

classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service  of 

paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  &om  him 

*  SeevoLI.  p.  189. 
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the  fo^veness  of  their  sins.*  By  free  inquiry  he  convinced 
Umself  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  after  he  had  acquired  an 
extenBive  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  religion  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at  hia  time  in  the  enlightened 
world.!  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  conducted  him 
to  Christi&nity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  of 
different  mental  tendencies  in  different  countries.  He  informs 
us}  that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachos ; 
an  Ionian  in  Greece,  one  from  Ccelo-Syria,  one  in  Magna 
Grecia  (Lower  Italy),  who  came  originally  from  I^pt,  an 
AssyritU)  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubtless  Syria),  and  one  of  Jewish 
descent  in  Palestine.  He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt, 
where  be  met  with  a  very  great  Gnosticns,  who  had  penetrated 
most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  The  last  was 
doubtless  none  other  than  Fantfenus.  Eusebius  not  only 
explains  it  so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Hypotypota. 
of  Clement,S  where  he  has  named  him  as  his  instructor. 
Perhaps  when  Panttenus  entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  Clement  became  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  catechist,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  still  later,  a 
presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  persecution  under 
Septimius  Severua,  in  the  year  202,  probably  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  Aleiiandria.||  But  after  this  juncture  both  the 
history  of  his  life  and  place  of  hia  residence  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  only  know  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reiga 
of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  even 
at  this  early  period  many  Christians,  especially  ecclesiastics, 
were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  survc^g 
with  their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by  the  memo- 
rials of  religion,  and  partly  for  the  advantages  which  a  more 
&miliar  knowledge  of  these  countries  might  furnish  for  eluci- 
dating.the  scriptures.  Alexander  bistiop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  prison  on  account  of  the  faith,  recommended 
him  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelling,  by 
a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him  a  virtuous  and  tried  man,  and 
intimated  that  he  was  already  known  to  the  Antiochian8.ir 

•  PsdagDg.  lib.  II.  o.  8,  f.  176. 

f  !!■>»>  ixt  Tiwsc  iiJim  im(.    Enseb.  PnEparat.  ErangeL  lib.  II.  c,  3. 

I  Strom,  lib.  1. 1  274.  6  Lib.  VI.  c  13. 

II  Enseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  3.  4  Enseb.  lib.  VI.  c  11. 
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We  have  three  works  trom  his  band,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
a  cooDected  series,  ranee  his  starting;  point  is  the  idea  that  the 
diviae  teacher  of  mankind,  the  Lc^os,  first  conducts  the  rude 
heathen,  aunk  in  sin  and  idolatr;,  to  the  faith,  then  still  fur- 
ther reforms  their  lives  by  moral  precepts,  and  finally  elevates 
those  who  have  undei^ne  this  moral  purification  to  that  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  he  calls  Gnosis. 
Thus  the  Lt^os  appears  first  as  exhorting  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, converting  the  heathen  to  the  faith  (irporpEimico'c)  ;  then 
as  forming  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  converted  by  his  disci- 
pline (jTOiJaywyof)  ;  and,  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to 
those  who  are  purified.*  This  fundamental  idea  is  the  con- 
necting thread  of  his  three  works,  which  still  remain  —  the 
apologetical  or  protreptic,  the  ethical  or  pedagogic,  and  the 
one  containing  the  elements  of  the  Gnosis  or  the  Stromata.f 
Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hetero- 
geneous elemeDts-and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his 
various  intercourse  with  different  minds,  were  brought  together 
by  him — a  fectwhichweoccaeionally  perceive  in  his  Stromata, 
and  which  most  have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his 
Hypotypotet  (hereafter  to  be  noticed),  if  Fhotiua  has  rightly  . 
understood  him.  By  occasional  flashes  of  intellect  he  without 
doubt  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples  and  readers, 
as  we  see  particularly  trom  the  example  of  Origen.  Many  Irag- 
mentary  ideas,  sketehed  with  masterly  power,  and  containing 
the  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theol<^cal  system,  lie 
scattered  in  his  works  amidst  a  profiision  of  vain  and  hollow 
speculations. 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  the  design  of  this  work,  as  he 
himself  testifies  more  than  (mce,  was  to  bring  together  a 
chaotic  assemblage  of  truth  and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers and  the  systems  of  the  Christian  sects,  in  ctmnection 
with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should  find  out  for 
himself  what  suited  his  case :  it  was  his  aim  to  excite  inquiry 
rather  than  to  teach,  and  frequently  he  has  purposely  doue 
no  more  than  hint  at  the  truth  where  he  feared  to  give  offence 
to  believers  (irioriKoie)  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  compre- 

X"^"!  m  iirtniXr^n  «5  >JyM.     Pmdagog.  1. 1,  c.  1. 

T  Like  the  similar  word,  xurit,  a.  amsl  dcugaatiou  at  Uiat  lime  Air 
works  of  n'      " 
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hesding  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this  work,  is  wanting-, 
for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  investigations  which  at  present 
appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  boi^  of  the  Strotnata 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As.  early  as  the  times 
of  PhoduB  the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  DS-onnruovic  of  Clement,'f' 
in  which  he  probably  gave  uunples  of  dogmatic  inveeticnitions 
and  expositions  on  the  principles  of  the  Alesaudrian  Gnosis. 
Fragments  of  this  work,  consiating  of  short  expositions  of 
some  of  the  catholic  epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  Latin  translation,}  perhaps  also  the  fragment  of  the 
ttkoyaX  U  Tuy  wpo^rirtiLwy,  belong  to  this  claie.  From  the 
latter  work  it  was  customary  to  make  abstracts  relating  to 
particular  parts  of  the  sacred  ecriptures  for  common  use,  and 
several  of  these  abstracts  have  been  preserved  to  our  times, 
which  may  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the  loss  of 
the  entire  work. 

A  somewhat  enigmatical  appearance  is  presented  in  the 
fragment  of  an  abstract  from  the  writingE  of  Theodotus,  and 
of  the  StSaaaaKLa  hra-ToXiKii  (that  is,  of  tbe  theoeophic  doctrine 
of  Eastern  Asia),  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  works 
of  Clement,  a  document  of  the  highest  value  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  perhaps  the  fragment  of 
a  critical  collection  which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own 
use  during  his  residence  in  Syria.  Of  Clement's  work  on  the 
time  of  the  passover,§  and  of  his  dissertation,  T^e  d  atii(6fitvos 
«-Xoifirioc,  which  is  so  instructive  for  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  we  have  already  spoken. 

Origen,  who  bore  the  surname  Adamantios,|[  was  born  in 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185.  In  regard  to  his  early  education, 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  his  father,  Leonides,  a  devout 

•  Vid.  Cod.  111. 

f  Probablf  it  should  be  translated,  Sketches,  shadlags,  general  oat- 
liiieE.     Dnfiniu  (ranslales,  admnbrationei. 

\  Seeyol.  II.  of  Potter's  edition. 

§  Of  a  kindred  nalnre  donblleBS  were  also  Ihe  contents  of  the  writing 
which  Ensebins  cites :  K«>a>  U>A>inuTiii>(,  ;  v^i,  nii  'liuti'^iiTsc. 

[I  Id  caK  this  Bunuune  Tere  ptea  to  him  after  hi<  death,  we  mnet  not 
follow  the  Btmined  interpretation  of  Photius,  c.  118,  "  because  Origen's 
prooft  refwrnbled  adamantine  bonds,''  but  rather  the  interpretation  of 
Jerome,  "  from  his  iron  diligence,  as  we  commonly  eipreaa  it."  Hence 
he  was  also  called  ntrixria  azid  j^aXniiTuii.  Yet  Ensebius,  1.  VI.  c 
14,  seems  to  cite  this  cognomen  as  one  vhich  Origen  t>OTe  trom  the  first. 
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Christian,  and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  a.  rheforician,  was  qualified 
to  give  him  a  good  literaiy  as  well  as  a  pious  Christian  edu- 
cation. Both  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  direction  of  his 
inner  life.  The  development  of  hie  mind  and  his  heart  pro- 
ceeded in  his  case  step  by  step  together  ;  an  earnest  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  holiness  never  ceaaed  to  be  the  actuating  ten- 
dency of  his  life.  As  we  formerly  remarked,  the  Bible  was 
not  at  that  time  reserved  exclusively  for  the  study  of  the 
clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book  of  families ;  so  we 
may  see,  from  the  example  of  Origen,  tlmt  a  wise  use  was  also 
made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education,  and  we  may  observe 
at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides  made  his  son 
commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The 
boy  took  great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indi- 
cations of  his  profoundly  inquisitive  mind.  Kot  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense  which  his  father  gave  him, 
he  required  the  thoughts,  embodied  in  the  passages  he  had 
committed  to  memory,  to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides 
frequently  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  Either  ■  chid, 
indeed,  lus  inconsiderate  curiosity,  and  exhorted  hip  to  be 
satisfied,  as  became  his  years,  with  the  literal  sense ;  but  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising  talents  of  the  youth,  and 
with  a  full  heart  thanked  God  that  he  had  given  him  such  a 
son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  he  would 
uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
designed  to  prepare  hia  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in 
possessing  such  a  treasure. 

This  trait  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  already  discloses 
to  us  a  tendency  of  mind  which,  exclusively  developed,  and 
confirmed  by  a  mistaken  opposition,  betrayed  him  into  an 
arbitrary,  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation,  but  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  helps  and 
appliances  necessary  to-  the  harmonious  education  of  the 
biblical  interpreter,  would  have  made  him  a  thorough  and 
profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  By  his  father  this 
inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  But  if  the 
intellectual  and  religious  bent  of  Origen  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  school  at 
Alexandria,  then  this  inclinadon  must  have  soon  found  means 
of  nourishment,  and  ripened  to  maturity.  In  Origen,  as  we 
become  acquainted  wiUt  him  from  his  writings,  we  clearly 
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trace  the  influeDce  which  Clement  had  exerted  oa  his  tlieo 
logical  developmeat ;  we  recMtgoUe  in  his  works  the  predotni- 
tuint  ideas  of  the  latter  systematically  unfolded.  Now  it  is 
certaJD  *  that  be  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar  of  Clement 
the  catecbist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (here- 
after to  be  noticed)  proves  that  at  the  time  he  followed  a 
grossly  literal  interpretation  of  eacred  scripture ;  and  be  says 
of  himself,  "  I,  who  once  knew  Christ  the  divine  Logos  onJy 
according  to  the  flesh  and  the  letter,  now  no  longer  know  him 
BO."  j*  It  is  quite  clear  from  this,  that  in  the  formation  of  hia 
first  religious  sentiments  his  father's  precepts  had  more  weight 
than  the  instructions  of  Clement,  and  that  the  influence  which 
the  A-lexandrian  theological  spirit  esercised  (m  his  mind  belongs 
to  a  later  period  of  his  menteil  development.  We  admit  that 
much  obscurity  still  rests  on  the  hislory  of  his  early  training, 
which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to  clear 
away.  But  at  all  events  this  is  clear ;  the  religion  of  the 
heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with  Origen.  This  great  teacher, 
too,  must  be  numb««d  with  those  in  whom  the  early  cultiva- 
tion of  ^he  feelings  by  a  pious  training  has  acted  as  a  check 
on  the  too  intdlectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 

The  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Kgypt  under 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevems  gave  the  youth  of  sixteen  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardour  (^  his  &itfa.  The  example 
of  the  martyrs  fired  him  with  such  enthusiann,  that  he  was 

•  According  to  Ensebins,  I.  VI.  c.  6  (where,  it  mnat  beoonfeesedjthe 
reading  and  the  cODleit  render  tlie  pscsage  sospicioos).  Bat  there  is 
still  another  witne«  who  is  far  more  ereditile.  We  refer  to  the  words  of 
Origea's  jonthful  friend,  Aleitmder  bishop  of  Jemsslem,  who  was 
either  bom  in  Alexsndiia,  or  had  come  Ihere  in  his  yonth  to  place  him- 
self ander  the  instnictions  of  his  catechists.  In  his  letter  to  Origen  he 
thoB  writes ;  "  We  recognise  as  our  Others  those  blessed  men  who  have 
gone  before  ns,  Pantxnus  and  Clement,  who  was  mj  master,  and  has 
besD  niefiil  b>  me.  and  whoever  beiidei  belongs  to  the  number  of  these 
men,  through  ahom  I  became  acqaaisted  wt'lA  you,"  Guseb.  1.  VI.  c.  1 4. 
Tet,  alas  1  the  earlier  influence  of  these  men  im  the  education  of  Origen 
is  involved  in  &□  obscniity  which  oar  defluent  means  of  infbrmaboa 
will  not  enable  os  to  dispel. 

t  In  Malth.  T.  XV.  5.  3,  ed.  Hoet,  f.  369 :  'H^(  Jl,  Xfirrh  BtiS, 
TH  Xiytf  rml  3uv,  KKri  rd£#jis  juJ  mtri  ra  yfd/tftjt  wrri  rtiemprti,  nv 
MKin  yw^arru.  And  T.  XI.  B.  IT,  Where  lie  speaks  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures  for  the  lirXtirnfu :  'H/aJi  K  w  iCjt;*^»'  >£ 
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ready  to  avow  himself  a  Christian  before  the  pagan  authorities, 
and  thereby  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 

Such  was  the  zeal  aJid  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  youth  ; 
quite  different  was  the  matured  judgment  of  the  prudent 
Christian  man,  who,  from  the  study  of  that  system  itself,  and 
from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  Mid  of  the  apostles,"  had 
learned  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system 
of  morality.  He  acknowledges  that,  on  the  question  whether 
the  danger  ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  but  everything  depends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  on  the  call ;  that  it  requires  Christian  truthful- 
ness to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual  case.  "  A  tempta- 
tion which  overtakes  us  without  any  meddlii^  of  our  own," 
he  says  in  this  respect,  "  we  should  endure  with  fortitude  and 
confidence ;  but  it  is  foolhardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we  can,"| 
And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making  his  last 
journ^  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  hindered 
from  visiting  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  hun  of  what 
awaited  him  there,  he  adds,  "  We  say  it  behoves  us  neither 
at  all  times  to  avoid  danger,  nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But 
it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  examine  and 
decide  what  time  requires  us  to  withdraw,  and  what  to  stand 
fast,  ready  for  the  conflict,  without  withdrawing,  and  still 
more  without  Seeing.  "J 

When  the  father  of  Origen  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  son 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death 
along  with  him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother 
could  detain  him  no  other  way  than  by  hiding  iiis  clothes. 
Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  &r  exceeded  all  other  emotions, 
that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing  his  father's  impri- 
sonment and  death,  he  wrote  to  him,  "  Look  to  it  that  thou 
dost  not  cliange  thy  mind  on  our  account." 

Leonides  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  bis  property  was  confis- 
cated, he  left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young 
children  besides  Origen.  The  latter  was  kindly  recdved  into 
the  iamUy  of  a  rich  and  noble  Cliristian  lady  of  Alexandria. 
Here  he  characteristically  displayed  his  steadfast  adber^ice  to 
*  He  refen  to  Halt  liv.  13;  x.23. 
t  In  Hatih.  T.  X.  i.  23.  t  Ue.  T.  XVI.  s.  1. 
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that  which  he  had  reco^ised  as  the  true  faith,  showing  how 
much  he  prized  it  above  all  things  else.  His  patroness  had 
become  devoted  to  a  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those 
Gnostics  who  so  often  resorted  from  Syria,  to  Alexandria,  with 
aview  to  propagate  their  system  in  a  modified  form  to  suit  the 
Aleicandiian  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted  ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  his  lectures  at  her  house,  which  were  attended, 
not  only  by  the  friends  of  Gnoedcisra  in  Alexandria,  but  also 
by  others  of  the  true  faith  who  were  curious  to  hear  some- 
thing new.  But  the  young  Origen  would  not  be  restrained  by 
auy  consideration  for  his  patroness  from  freely  expressing  hia 
abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  since  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  lumself  from  this  condition  of 
dependence.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  pbilolc^y  and  lite- 
rature, which  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of 
bis  father,  qualified  him  at  Alexandria,  where  such  knowledge 
was  particularly  valued,  to  gain  his  own  subsistence  by  giving 
instruction  on  these  subjects. 

Having,  by  his  various  attainments  and  intellectual  gifts, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  regular 
life,  acquired  credit  even  among  the  heathens,  and  the  office 
of  catechist  at  Alexandria  having  been  vacated  in  the  perse- 
cution, he  was  applied  to  by  several  heathens  who  were  desi- 
rous of  instruction  in  Christianity  ;  and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  youth,  some  were  conducted  to  the  faith,  who 
afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or  teachers  of  the 
church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  he  continually  drew  upon  himself  the  bitter 
hatred  of  t^e  fanatic  multitude ;  espedally  since,  without  re- 
gard to  his  own  danger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  faith,  not  only 
visiting  them  in  their  dungeons,  but  at^ompanyinp;  them  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  refreshing  them 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  ftith  and  theardourof  hislove.  Often 
was  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening  danger,  when 
soldiers  had  surrounded  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  he 
was  obliged  to. fly  secretly  from  house  to  house.  At  one  time 
he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  pagans,  who  dressed  him  in  the 
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robes  of  a  priest  of  Seiapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  anayed, 
to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  hia  band 
a  branch  of  palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute  in  the 
customary  manner  to  those  who  entered.  Origin  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  but  said  to  those  to  whom  he  presented 
the  branches,  "  Receive  not  the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm  of 
Christ."* 

The  3ucces.«ful  laboura  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction, drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius  bishop  oi 
Alexandria,  who  was  induced  to  confer  on  him  the  ofHce  of  a 
catechist  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  To  tliis  office,  however, 
no  salary  was  then  aflixed  ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  labours  of  his 
spiritual  calling,  and  to  his  theological  studies,  without  beii^ 
interrupted  or  distracted  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  determined  to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies 
of  the  ancient  authors,  which  he  had  been  forming  at  great 
pains  for  his  own  use,  to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compen- 
sation, allowed  him  for  several  years  four  oholes  a  day.  This 
was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited  wants  of  Origen ;  for 
he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic.  In  consequence  of  the 
views  of  theological  interpretation  he  then  held,  he  strove 
with  busy  zeal  to  attain  to  holiness,  and  sought  rigidly  to 
fulfil  whatever  he  believed  was  ordered  or  recommended  in 
the  New  Testament ;  he  therefore  fell  into  many  practical 
errors,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  sober  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, he  took  literally  many  of  the  Saviour's  figurative  espres- 
aions,  or  else  applied  to  all  times  and  circumstances  what 
Christ  had  spoken  in  reference  only  to  particular  cases  and 
seasons.  The  most  remarkable  aberration  of  this  kind,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  him  much  vesation,  was  in  suffering  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  a  literal  understanding  of  the  passage  in 

•  Vid.  Epiphan.  h.  64.  The  story  maj  in  itseit  seem  improlMble, 
when  we  reSect  Low  1ik«ly  sach  langnage  would  be  Co  inflame  the 
&Latical  Airy  of  the  Alexandrian  populace,  and  when  we  consider  what 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  EpipbaniuE.  Bnt  the 
first  of  these  con^derationB,  although  it  may  excite  doubt,  jet  does  not 
disprove  the  fact ;  and  Bpiphanius  is  entitled  to  more  credit  tban  usual 
where  he  repeats  anything  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  branded  as  a 
heretic 
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UatL  six.  12,*  to  iulfil  in  his  owd  cue  what  he  believed  to 
be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  those  who  would  be  sure  of  en- 
tering the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  miacmiception  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-sided  asceticism,  and  from  that 
method  of  scriptural  interpretadon,  and  which  waa  fostered  by 
many  a  tract  then  in  circulaiion.'f'  But  although  such  errors, 
arising  out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 

*  The  correctness  of  this  fkct  hss,  it  ii  true,  been  Ten  receotly  cali«d 
in  qoesdoD  bj  Prof.  Scbnitzer,  "Origints  ueber  die  Grundlehireii  der 
GlaabeDSwisseiuchaft,"  and  by  Dr.  Banr  in  bis  critique  on  this  work. 


eenes,  adhere  to  the  contrarj  opinion. 
tug  Origen  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  Bonrees,  is  generally 
(1.  VI.  c.  8)  a  tmstworthy  witness  ;  and  his  account  of  a  matter  of  this 
son  we  ehonld  not  b«  at  all  warranted  to  put  dovn  as  &lse  without  the 
most  weighty  reasons.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  wonld  allow 
himself  to  be  imposed  apon  by  any  rumour  groffine  out  of  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation  of  facts,  and  the  less  so,  as  he  could  have  no  indinatimi 
wlutever  blindly  to  adopt  such  a  rumour ;  for  he  did  everyChiog  in  hi« 
power  to  exalt  Origen,  and  such  a  step,  even  in  the  opinion  of  f^oselnus, 
although  he  strongly  insists  upon  the  good  motive  which  led  to  it,  alill 
requires  the  eicnse  f;iMf  «ti1«u[,  as  he  expresses  it.  Origen  bimseif 
saysin  ftu!l(in  the  passage  referred  to,  Matlh.  T.  XV.  s,  3)  that  he  was 
once  inclined  to  the  flleral  interpretii^on,oul  of  which  thai  misconception 
arose.  In  the  fulness  of  detail  with  which  be  there  treats  this  sabject, 
— in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  miEcbierous  coosequeoces  of  such  a 
step, — we  seem  to  bear  one  who  speaks  f^om  his  own  painful  experienccv 
and  holds  up  hie  owe  example  as  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  nothing 
strange  if  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  restrains  him  from  eipreesly 
avowing  that  this  is  the  case.  Assuredly,  therefore,  from  the  words,  "  be 
would  not  have  spent  so  ninch  time  on  this  subject"  (il  fii  u)  irfiS- 
III  fill  Tiift  ni^nrn'Tx),  it  cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  inferred  that 
he  observed  this  only  in  oihert. 

t  Phiio,  opp.  f.  186;  'r^iiiroBx.irSSw.  i/rnin,  H  ««  rmtor'mt  i»^H«t 
XiTTfi.  See  moreover  a  gnome  of  ij^Tif,  12,  which  was  widely  cir- 
culated among  the  Atexandriau  Christians  ;  according  to  the  ttaudation 
of  Rnfinus  :  Chnne  membrum  corporis,  quod  suadet  te  contra  pndicitiam 
agere,  abjiciendnm.  These  gnomes,  by  the  way,  came  neither  from  a 
Boman  bishop  by  the  name  of  Seitus  (whether  the  first  or  the  second), 
as  Ru£nua  supposed!  nor.  as  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (V.  ep.  ad 
Cleeiphoa),  fi^m  a  heathen  Pythagorean  -.  but  they  are  the  work  of  some 
man  who,  from  certain  Plslonic  and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  sentiments 
of  scripture  wrested  out  of  their  proper  connection,  had  drawn  up  ibr 
himself  a  system  of  morale,  thfi  highest  lum  of  which  was  the  irihut. 
A  moral  system  pervaded  l^  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ie  not  to  be  fbuud 
therdn,  but  at  bM(  many  lot^  maxims,  along  with  many  perverse  ones. 
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with  the  greatest  goitlenees,  yet  there  are  at  all  times  too  many 
who,  having  but  one  staitdard  for  all,  ju%e  the  more  harshly 
of  aberrations  of  this  kind,  the  more  the  principle  from 
which  alone  even  such  acts  of  enthusiastic  ertrava^iance  can 
proceed  lies  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  and  dull 
intellects.  Origen  speaks  from  experience  when  he  takes 
notice  of  those  who,  by  similar  misconceptions  and  simitar 
fiilse  steps,  have  drawn  discredit  upon  themselves,  not  only 
with  the  unbelieving  world,  but  likewise  with  those  who  wiU 
sooner  pardon  any  other  human  frailty  than  those  errors  which 
sprine:  out -of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God  and  an  immoderate 
longing  afler  holiness.*  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  Erst  heard 
of  the  transaction,  he  acknowledged  in  the  midst  of  the  error 
the  purity  of  the  motive,  though  afterwards  he  made  nse  of 
this  &lse  step  to  Origen's  prejudice. 

An  impCHtant  point  would  be  gained  if  we  could  accurately 
determine  the  precise  time  and  mannw  in  which  Origen  passed 
— to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style — from  the  ^iaris  to  the 
yyims.  Atlee  wiiat  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Clement's 
peculiar  mental  bias,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  Origen, 
as  a  theologian,  was  his  immediate  disciple,  he  would  from 
the  first  have  heea  stimulated  by  Clement  to  gain  a  thorough 
acquiuntance  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and 
wiUk  the  diSerent  heresies,  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology  required  that  he  should  do.  But  pro- 
bably the  original  turn  of  Origen's  mind  was  of  a  far  more 
decided  and  determinate  character.  There  was  in  his  case  no 
mutual  interpenetration  of  the  elements  which  subsisted  along- 
side each  other  in  bis  mind.  The  practical  Christian  element, 
the  ascetical,  and  the  literary  element  never  kindly  inter- 
mingled. He  says  himself  that  it  was  an  outward  motive 
that  first  led  him  to  busy  liimself  with  the  study  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from  himself. 
The  moving  cause  was  his  intercourse  with  heretics  and  pagans 
who  had  received  a  philosophical  education.  Attracted  by 
his  great  r^utation,  such  persons  entered  with  him  upon  the 
discussion  of  religious  topics,  and  so  forced  him  both  lo  give 
them  a  reason  of  bis  own  &ith,  and  to  refute  the  objections 
which  they  brought  against  it.  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses 
•  In  Matth.  l.  3,  T.  XV.  f.  387. 
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himself  in  a  letter  in  which  he  defends  himself  for  bestowing 
his  time  on  the  Greek  philosophy :  "  When  1  had  wholly 
devoted  myself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  divine  doctrines, 
and  the  fame  of  my  skill  in  them  began  to  be  sprea.d  abroad,  so 
titat  both  heretics  and  others,  such  as  had  been  conversaQt  with 
the  Greek  sciaices,  and  particularly  men  from  the  philosophical 
schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seemed  to  me  necessaiy  that  I 
should  examine  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  heretics,  and  what 
the  philosophers  pretended  to  know  of  the  truth."  Accord- 
ingly he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  had  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  of  philosophical  science,  with  whom  Heraclas, 
a  convert  of  Origen's,  had  already  spent  five  years.  As  he 
here  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in  AJes- 
andria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  think  of  the  famous  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  teacher  of  the  profound  Plotinus,  from  whose  hand  the 
chaotic  eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  that  compound  of 
Ori^ital  and  Grecian  elements,  received  a  more  definite  shape. 
Add  to  this,  that  Porphyry,  in  his  work  i^ainst  Christianity, 
expressly  calls  Origen  a  disciple  of  this  Ammonius.* 

*  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  oo  thig  point,  viz.  that  Porphyry,  in 
Enseb.  1.  VI.  c.  I9,  meant  this  Ammonias,  althongh  Ensebios  confoimds 
bim  with  the  church-teacher  Ammonius,  who  vrole  a  Harmony  of  the 
Goepels,  slill  extant;  and  a  book  on  the  agreement  between  Moses  and 
Jesus.  There  were,  at  periods  not  very  fkr  remote  from  each  other,  and 
in  Alexandria  itself,  a  po^an  Ammonius,  highly  distingniBheil  amouRthe 
learned,— a  Christian  Ammociiis, — and  two  Origena.  We  may  nere 
remark  that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Origen,  "Ew.>i.  i>  iixwi  ir»!m- 
4ilr  xjyM,  r(ii  li  p<i;Bi;i.  ^nuXi  riXfm/u^  {he  became  an  apostate 
to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians),  one  part  of  the  EiEsertioii  has  its  tmth  ; 
namely,  t^t  Origen,  from  the  firet,  had  been  disciplined  in  the  Greek 
literature  ;  but  it  was  a  felse  insinnation  of  Porphyry  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  paganism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case, 
confounded  the  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Origen,  for  he  knew 
them  both.  1  agree  with  Dr.  Sedepenning,  in  bi<  Monographie  ueber 
Origenes,  that  the  reasons  adduced  b^  Ritter  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  refute  the  hypothesis, — that  the  philosopher  whose  lectures  Origen  at- 
tended was  Ammonius  Saccas.  Although  several  philosophers  taught  at 
Alexandria,  still  the  words  which  Origen  employs,  ilsiij  r^  iilnt- 
xi\f  wii  fAtriftn  /latn/ni-r-t,  naturally  soggeat  the  jamous  one; 
and  chronology  points  to  the  Ammoniua  in  question.  And  eren  though 
Ammonius  sprang  ftom  Christian  parents,  and  again  relD{ffled  into  pagan- 
ism, yet  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  that  Origen  must  have 
had  scruples  about  hearing  bim, — being,  as  he  was,  a  famous  teacher  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,    Moieover,  it  is  a  p<»nt  still  open  to  inquiry, 
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From  this  time  b^an  the  great  change  in  the  theol<^cal 
direction  of  Origen's  ideas.  It  now  became  his  endeavour  to 
trace  the  vesliges  of  truth  in  all  human  systems  ;  to  examine 
all  things,  that  he  might  everywhere  separate  the  trae  from 
the  felse.  Hb  residence  in  Alexandria,  the  common  resort 
of  widely  different  sects ;  his  journey  to  Bome  (in  the  year 
21 1) ;  his  travels  to  and  within  Palestine,  to  Acliaia,  to  Cap- 
padocia;  gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  himself  tells  us,*  of 
visiting  those  who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doc- 
trines. He  made  it  a  principle  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  multitude,  but  to 
hold  &st  as  truth  that  only  which  he  found  to  be  true  after 
unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  he  expresses  in  a  prac- 
tical application  of  Math,  xxii,  19, 20 :  "  We  here  learn  from 
our  Saviour  that  we  are  not,  undef  the  pretext  of  piety,  to 
pin  our  faith  on  that  which  is  said  by  the  multitude,  and 
which  therefore  stands  on  high  authorily ;  but  on  that  which 
results  from  examination  and  logical  conclusion  from  admitted 
truth ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark  that,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
men  should  pay  tribute  to  Gseaar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed 
his  own  opinion,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny, 
he  inquired,  Whose  im^;e  and  superscription  is  this  ?  and  when 
they  said  It  is  CBeaar's,  he  answered  that  men  should  give  unto 
Cssar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  deprive  him  of  what  was  his  own."t  Hence  the 
mildness  with  which  Origen  judged  of  those  who  erred,  an 
instance  of  which  we  possess  in  the  following  beautiful  remark 
on  John  xiii.  8:  "  It  is  clear  that,  although  Peter  said  this 
in  a  good  and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 
he  said  it  to  his  own  hurt.  Life  is  fidl  of  this  kind  of  sins, 
committed  by  those  who  in  their  faith  mean  what  is  right,  but 
who  out  of  ignorance  say,  or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  con- 
trary.    Such  are  those  who  say,  Thou  shalt  not  touch  this, 

whether  the  descent  of  AmmoaiuB  from  Clirif^iiu  parents  is  aa  ascer- 
tained fact. 

•  c  Celg.  1.  VI.  e.  24 :  II.W.1I1  iK*i{-iXlifTU  -riuti^  »»  yiu  »«)  ™i 

t  In  Malth.  T.  XVII.  b.  26,  f.  483  :  Mi  t*,  iri  ™.  rOAfV  Uyiidi-i 

liXAii  iri  rit  ^irWnx  ■■)  rUt  mintjiilt^t  tiZ  >.iyiv  wMiirrmftiMa. 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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thou  shalt  not  taste  that,  thou  ahalt  not  handle  the  other.  Col. 
ii.  21,  22.  But  what  ahall  we  sa;  of  thme  who,  in  the  sects, 
are  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  which  is  soul-deHtroying;  as  savii^  doctrine ;  aod  irlio 
frame  to  themselves  fake  notions  of  the  peiscm  of  Jesus,  under 
the  siq>poMtion  that  they  honour  him  thereby  ?  "* 

By  this  liberality  of  mind  it  was  the  happiness  of  Orig«n 
to  reconcile  to  the  umple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  many  heretics, 
particularly  Gnostics,  with  whom  be  came  in  contact  at  Alex- 
andria. One  remarkable  example  of  this  sort  was  that  Am- 
brodus,  a  wealthy  man  in  Alexandria,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  Cluistianity  had  been  set  forth  to  him  in  the 
Gommoa  representations  of  the  church-teachers,  had  sought, 
and  supposed  tbat  he  had  found,  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  it  among  the  Gnostics ;  until,  by  the  influence  of  Origeo, 
he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  rejoiced  now  to  fihd,  under 
his  teaching,  the  r^ht  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  Uie  true 
faith.t  He  now  became  Origen's  warmest  &iend,  and  endea- 
voured especially  to  pnwnote  his  literary  labours  for  the  good 
of  the  church. 

If  Origen,  after  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  esperience, 
the  errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of 
scripture,  and  the  hurttul  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead, 
passed  to  the  other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  all^orislng  method 
of  exposition,  his  conscientious  and  zttilous  endeavours  to  avail 
himself  of  every  help  which  was  available  for  restoring  to  its 
original  condition,  and  for  rightly  undei^tandiag,  the  literal 
text  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  esteem.  To  this  end 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood, — a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Greek. 
He  undertook  an  anendation  of  the  biblical  manuscripts,  by 
comparing  them  with  one  another.  He  is  therefore  the  creator  . 
of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians.  Still  his  arbitrary 
principles  of  interpretation  prevented  the  full  realization,  in 
his  own  case,  of  all  the  good  results  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were 
scattered  abroad  by  him,  which,  to  lead  to  fruitful  results, 
oniy  needed  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 
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his  own  one-sided  speculatiTe  beat  tmd  his  mistaken  noticoa  of 
inspintion  had  allowed. 

Ah  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  rdi- 
giouB  instruction  continued  to  increase,  while  hia  litasr;  labours 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  still  widening  field, 
claimed  a  greata  share  of  his  attentitm,  Oiigen,  therefore, 
in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  leisure,  shared  the  duties  of 
catechbt  with  his  friend  Heraelas;  assigning  to  the  latter 
the  pr^«ratory  religious  instructicm,  and  reserring  for  himself 
the  exacter  teaching  of  the  more  advanced,* — a  division  of 
labour  which  probably  had  referaice  to  the  two  classes  of 
catechumens  of  which  we  have  fbnnerly  spoken.| 

The  division  of  his  official  labours  in  this  department  mabled 
him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the 
church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  pieliminary  school  to  the 
Christian  Gnosis,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  what  the  Greeks 
assigned  to  the  Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education, 
and  on  philosophy.  In  these  lectures  (as  we  learn  from  the 
account  which  his  disciple,  Gregory  Thaumatm^us,— in  a 
work  hereafter  to  be  noticied, — has  given  us  of  Origen's  method 
of  teaching)  he  expounded  to  Ms  pupils  all  the  ancient  j^ilo- 
eophers  in  whom  a  moral  and  religious  element  was  to  be  found, 
and  sought  to  train  them  to  that  mental  freedom  which  would 
enable  them  in  every  case  to  separate  the  truth  from  its 
admistnre  of  falsehood.  Thus  be  has  earned  Ihe  great  praise 
of  Slaving  diffused  a  more  liberal  system  of  Christian  and 
scientific  education,  as  the  school  that  he  formed  sufficiently 
testifies.  It  was  also  his  lot  to  lead  many,  whom  a  mere 
love  of  science  had  drawn  to  him,  by  gradual  stq>s  to  a  &ith 
in  the  gospel ; — first  inspiring  in  them  a  longing  after  divine 
things;  then  pointing  out  to  than  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  Ihe  religious  wantx 
of  human  nature ;  and  finely  exhibiting  to  them  the  doc- 
triue  of  Scripture  concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  His  course  of 
instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unftided  in  the 
earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  (^portnuity  to  exhibit  his  whole 
theologico  -  philosophical  system,  or  his  whole  Gnosis,  in 
single  investigations  and  remarks.  Many  of  those  whom 
*  EoMb.  lib.  VI.  c.  19.  t  S«e  vol  I.  p.  4S3. 
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Origm  was  enabled  thus  gradually  to  biing;  to  the  know- 
led^  and  to  thp  loce  of  the  gospel,  became  afterwards  zealoits 
and  influential  teachers  in  the  church. 

AmbromuB,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  of 
Origen,  took  a  special  interest  in  his  scientific  labours.  Origen 
used  to  call  him  his  taork-driver  (tproSiwrrirc).  He  not  only 
e»jted  him  by  his  questions  and  exhortations  to  many  inquiries, 
but  also  employed  hb  great  wealth  in  providing  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  eipoisive  investigations  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  purchase  or  collation  of 
manuscripts.  He  furnished  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who 
were  to  relieve  each  other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to 
transcribe  everything  in  a  feir  copy.  Of  this  friend,  Origen 
says  in  one  of  lus  letters,*  "  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great 
diHgence,  and  a  great  tiiirst  after  the  divine  word,  has,  by  his 
own  diligence  and  his  own  love  of  sacred  science,  convinced 
himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  fiir  outdone 
me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  comii^  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  nuumscripts  leaves  me  no  time  to  eat ;  and 
afW  meals  I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest  t 
but  even  at  those  times  I  am  compelled  to  continue  my  philo- 
logical investigations  and  the  correction  of  manuscripts.  Even 
the  nig^t  b  not  granted  me  for  repose,  but  a  great  part  of  it 
b  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will  not  mention 
the  time  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the,  ninth  and  some- 
times the  tenth  hour  of  the  day  ;t  for  all  who  take  pleasure  in 
such  labours  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine 
word,  and  in  reading." 

Ambrosius  urged  Origen  to  publish  the  results  of  his  theo- 
logical labours,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefit  of  them  to  the 
whole  church,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  had  contrived  to  gain  popularity  by  their  pre- 
tensions to  a  profounder  knowle<^.  This  object  is  assigned 
by  Origm  himself  as  the  motive  of  his  labours,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  book  of  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
which  was  in  part  aimed  against  the  Gnostic  Heracleon.  "Aa 
at  present  the  heterodox,"  he  says,  "  under  cover  of  Gnosis, 
set  themselves  against  God's  holy  church,  and  scatter  abroad 
voluminous  works,  which  promise  to  make  plain  the  evaoge- 

0  ooT  reckoMDg. 
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lical  and  apostolical  wridngs ;  so,  if  toe  remain  silent,  without 
placing  the  sound  and  true  doctrines  by  their  side,  they  will 
succeed  in  beguiling  the  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  of  whole- 
some nourighmeDt,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commenfaries  on  Grenesis, 
the  Fsalma,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah  (of  which  writings 
some  fre^^eats  only  remain),  his  first  five  books  on  the  gos- 
pel of  St  John,  his  tract  on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata, 
and  his  work  "  On  Principles."*  The  last-mentioned  work 
derived  great  importance  from  the  struggle  which  it  called 
forth  between  oppMite  tendencies  of  the  theological  miDd,aDd 
from'  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen  and 
of  his  school.  Platonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  were  at  this  time,  still  more  than  at  a  later  period, 
blended  together  in  his  mind.  His  arbitrary  speculation  was 
afterwards  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Many  ideas  which  he  had  thrown  out  in  this  work  (rather  as 
problems,  however,  than  as  decisions)  he  afterwards  retracted ; 
although  the  principles  of  his  system  always  remained  the 
same.  He  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  Fabian  bishop  of 
Bome,  to  whom  his  doctrines  had  probably  been  spoken  of  as 
heretical,  subsequently  explained  that  he  had  set  forth  many 
things  in  that  book  which  he  no  longer  acknowleged  as 
true,  and  that  his  {friend  Ambrosius  had  published  it  against 
his  will.f 

Yet  (as  frequently  is  the  case),  but  for  an  outward  occa- 
sion, and  the  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions, 
the  conflict  between  Origen  and  the  party  of  the  church  would 
not  have  broken  out  so  soon  at  least  as  it  did ;  especially  as 
Origen  constantly  evinced  the  greatest  forbearance  towards 
those  whose  religious  and  theological  principles  diiFered  from 
his  own.  The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to  him 
a  necessary  support  ;  but  this  man,  who  was  full  of  the  hier- 
archical pride  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in 
the  bishops  of  the  laige  cities,  was  escited  to  jealousy  by  the 
great  reputation  of  Or^en,  and  the  honour  which  he  received 
on  particular  occasions. 

But  especially  did  the  attentions  paid  him  by  two  of  hb 

•  IIijl    ifX'''  =  ™»    nfi^uTiimr  ««i    if^inii    Wy/uiTBi,  M  Origen 
himself  expresses  it  in  Joann.  T.  X.  b.  13. 
t  Vid,  Hieronym,  ep.  41,  T.  IV.  opp.  ed.  Martianay,  f.  341. 
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friendi,  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusatem,  die  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  Theoctistus  bishop  of  CBesarea  in  Palestine,  give 
tbe  greatest  nmbrage.  The  hau^ty  Demetriiu  had  aJrndy 
taken  it  much  amias  that  they  had  permittted  Orig«n,  when 
only  a  layman,*  to  ^weach  in  their  chnrches.-f  Tet  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  his  bishop,  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
Origen  succeeded  in  restoring  the  friendly  relatioTH  which  had 
previously  subsisted  between  them.  In  the  year  288,  however, 
he  happened  to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  eccle- 
siastical business  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account.} 
While  upon  this  journey  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  fHuids  la  Pales- 
tine, by  whom  he  was  at  Cffisarea  ordained  priest. 

This  was  a  step  which  Demetrius  could  forgive  neither  in 
the  two  bi»hopB  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter, 
Demetrius  convened  a  synod,  cornposed  of  preabyters  from  his 
own  dioceae,  and  of  other  I^yptian  bishops,  and  here  objected 
to  Origen  that  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  by  which  (we  must 
admit)  he  was,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  eccle> 
siastical  canons,  disqualified  for  holding  spiritual  orders.S  But 
it  should  have  been  couKdered  that  he  had  since  become  a 

•  See  vol.  I.  p.  27*. 

t  There  were,  probably  in  the  tgbt  21B,  certain  warliVe  demoiutra- 
tioDi  in  AleiHndna,  which,  accordiDs  to  Eiueb.  I.  VI.  c,  19,  made  it 
ODMfe  tor  him  to  nside  there  any  longer  ;  perhapa  tbe  cirenmdances 
which  resulted  from  the  demented  Caraealla,  having,  on  bit  way  to  the 
Parthian  war.jriven  up  thii  citj  to  the  repadoas  aud  mordenNu  loite  of 
his  soldiers  -.^1.  Spartian.  L  VI.  c  6.  It  may  be  tnuposed  that  thefhry 
of  the  pagan  soldien  wonM  light  especially  on  the  Christians.  Origen 
betook  himself  to  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  bis  ancieM 
friends,  and,  ai  he  says  himselC  (in  Joann.  T.  TI.  §  34,J  for  the  porpoM 
of  ttacing  the  fitotslepB  of  Jeans,  of  his  disdples,  and  of  the  pcoplteti 
/l-l  ',^..im.  .^  ! —  >i -. :  -::. j :;.  -.' :: i  -z. m ~.i 


I  Perhaps  he 
pntins  with  Gnosties,  who  had  spread  there, — hit  skill  in  soch  dispnta- 


w  he  was  called  into  these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  di*- 


tioDi  bring  extensively  known.  His  dispirte  with  Csndidns  the  Valen- 
tinian,  the  acM  of  which  are  riled  bv  Jerome,  might  lead  ns  to  infer 
this. 

g  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  we  find  in  the 
1  Tth  of  the  Apottolic  Canons,  was  already  in  force.  However,  it  by 
no  means' unconditionally  forbade  (sfter  the  example  of  the  Old'Testa- 
ment  law,  DeuL  zuii.)  the  election  of  an  eunuch  to  any  spiritual  order  ; 
bnt  expressly  laid  it  down  that  whoever  had  been  subje^ed  to  such  a 
miachane)^  withont  any  bnlt  of  his  own,  if  otherwise  w<Hlhy,  might 
become  an  eccleuastic;  only  •  i<BT>>  ^(^n^Wnw  ftll  yriirtm  nktif,^. 
It  was  simply  deigned  to  check  such  acta  of  awxtical  ftnaticnm. 
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very  different  man  ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the  step  into 
which  his  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Tet  for  this 
i«ason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  Tank  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of 
a  public  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  church.*  Having  once 
drawn  upon  himself  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  bishop,  he 
could  enjoy  no  Either  peace  in  Alexandria.  D^netrius  did 
not  stop  with  the  firat  attack.  He  now  began  to  stigmatize 
the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  heretical — a  proceedii^  for  which, 
perhaps,  some  assertions,  in  his  disputations  with  die  Gnostics, 
had  given  fresh  occasion.-f- 

Tet  from  his  own  internal  resources  Origen  drew  sufficient 
peace  of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  book  ou  the  gospel  of 
St.  John  amid  the  storma  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  says,! 
Jesus  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea)  ; 
when  he  finally  determined  to  leave  that  city,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  his  friends  at  CEcsarea  in  Palestine.  But  the 
pssecutions  of  Demetrius  followed  him  even  thither.  The 
bishop  now  B^zed  on  a  pretest  which  would  easily  procure 
him  allies  both  in  £^pt  and  out  of  Egypt.  While  the  pre- 
vailing dogmatic  spirit,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  idealistic  tendency  of  Origen's  school, 
the  work  rtpi  Apx^*"  ■'Ould  furnish  abundant  materiais  for  the 
charge  of  heresy.  At  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian 
bishops  Demetrius  excluded  Origen  as  a  heretic  frtwn  the 
communion  of  the  church  ;  and  tj^  synod  issued  against  him 
a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludes  what, 
in  commencing  once  more  at  Ceesarea  the  continuation  of  bia 
eommentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  he  says  that  "  God, 
who  once  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him 
from  that  land ;  but  his  enemy,  in  this  recent  letter,  truly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  h«d  assailed  him  with  the 

*  Photins  rayt.  it  ii  tme,  that  this  sanie  STiiod  not  (mly  forbaAt  Origen 
to  exercise  the  of&ix  of  teacher,  but  alio  to  oontinne  to  reside  vilbin  the 
limits  of  the  Alexuidriui  ehnreh.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  bishop 
eonid  at  that  time  enforce  such  a  decree.  He  could,  in  firat,  only  exclude 
kim  Innn  tbe  cammnnion  of  1^  charcb,  and  this  waB  first  dose  in  the 
■qcood  sjDod.  MoreoTer,  the  words  of  Origen  do  not  seem  to  intimate 
that  he  i»i  baM  fscced  U  leave  Alnandria. 

t  AswcDMi;lDfcrftnBlhsdinatati«Bwi*Cui£teaftwTalenttaiiii. 
aan»7v.  a*>.  latf  k.  I»l  IL  t  *U,  voL  IV. 

t  IaJoa»n.T.  VL».  I. 
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utmiMt  virulence,  and  roused  against  him  all  the  winds  of 
malice  in  Egypt."* 

*  We  ire  in  irant  of  connected  and  tnutWMtlij  accoimta  rnpecting 
these  events,  to  pregDant  of  comequences.  We  can  onl;  endeavour,  by 
a  combination  of  particnlan,  to  trace  the  bcl>  of  the  case  as  thtr  reallj 
occnired.  It  is  certajn,  md«ed,  fVom  the  intimatioti  which  EnHbias 
OTCS,  and  from  Origen'i  words,  which  have  already  been  cited,  concern- 
ing the  indiscretion  of  big  youth,  that  the  latter  was  then  also  nr^ed 
against  him  ;  but  this  conld  be  ijleged  only  ii  a  ^ond  for  eicladiDg 
him  from  the  clerical  oSce.  The  other  steps  against  him  mnet  have 
orinnated  in  eome  other  complaint  Photins,  who  had  read  the  Apology 
of  Pamphilos  in  behalf  of  Origen,  says,  it  is  trae.  Cod.  IIB,  that  Deme- 
trioa  Bccnsed  bim  of  having  niSeriaken  the  jonmej  to  Athens  without 
his  permission,  and  of  having  procared  himselt  daring  this  journey  tm- 
der&fcea  without  his  permission,  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter,— whicn  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  an  infraction  of  the  Uwa  of  the  church  on  the 
part  of  Onsen,  aa  well  as  of  the  bishop*.  But  if  Demetrius  brought  this 
charge  aninst  Origen,  still  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  had  any  grounds 
for  it.  We  see,  frcm  the  citation  of  Jerome,  de  vir.  illnslr.  c  62,  that 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jemsalem  alleged,  in  answer  to  DemetriuE,  the 
Act  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  on  the  authority  of  an  epistola  fbrmaia, 
which  Origen  brought  with  him  from  bis  bishop.  The  church  laws 
respecting  these  maitcie  were  at  that  time,  perhaps,  still  so  vagne,  that 
Alexander  might  suppose  be  had  every  right  to  ordain  a  man  who  be- 
longed to  another  diowse;  and  yet  Demetrius  migbt  look  upon  this  aa  an. 
invaeionofthe  rights  of  his  episcopal  office.  However,  this,  at  any  rate, 
vras  no  sufficient  reason  for  excommnnicatiog  Origen.  The  participatioti 
of  other  churches  in  this  attack  upon  him  ;  the  brand  of  heresy,  which 
Origen  continued  to  bear  eveu  after  bis  death  ;  bis  own  langoage  in  joa- 
tificatioa  of  himself,  in  the  letter  already  cited,  addressed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabian  (as  be  had  also  written  to  other  bishops  in.vindioalion  of 
his  orthodoxy,  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c  36) — all  conspire  to  show  that  his  doc- 
trines were  the  cause  of  his  excommunication.  We  see  aJso,  from  what 
Jerome  cites,  1.  II.  adv.  Rnfiu,  f.  411,  and  from  the  letter  of  Origen 
a^nst  Demetrias.  that  he  was  accused  of  errors  in  bis  sjstem  of  fliith  ;. 
Buice  be  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  asserted  that  Satan 
would  one  day  become  holy,— although  we  cannot  well  onderstand  bow 
he  could  deny  this  charge,  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  his  systein. 
BuGnus  cites  passages  &om  one  of  Origen's  letters  of  vindication  ad- 
dressed to  his  friends  in  Alexandria,  from  wtiich  we  learn  that  a  forged 
Jrotocol,  pretendiup;  to  g^ve  an  account  of  a  dispntation  held  between 
im  and  the  heretics,  had  excited  surprise  at  his  doctrinal'positions,  even 
among  his  friends  in  Palestine ;  they  therefore  despatched  a  messenger 
itter  him  to  Athens,  and  requested  from  him  the  original  of  the  protocol. 
Similar  protocols  it  Seems  had  also  been  dispersed  as  f»r  as  Rome.  Vid- 
Enfin.  de  adultera^one  libromm  Origenis,  in  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  V.  f.  2-^1, 
ed.  Martianay.  Although  Knfin  is  not  a  &ithfiil  translator,  yetlhiacau- 
not  have  been  a  story  wholly  invented  by  himself.  The  dispatations 
with  the  Gnostics,  moreover,  could  not  fUl  to  fiimish  occa«oas  calculated 
to  bring  out  distinctly  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  Origen ;  and  every 
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This  personal  quarrel  had  now  become  a  confiict  between 
the  opposite  doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  ia  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Fhcenicia,  and  Achaia  took  the  side  of  Origen ;  the 
church  of  Kome  declared  ^wnst  him.*  How  Origen  judged 
of  those  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  heretic  appears  from  a 
remark  j"  which  he  makes  after  citing  1  Coiinth.  i.  25 :  "  If 
/,"  he  observes,  "  had  said  '  the  foolishness  of  God,'  how 
would  the'  lovers  of  censure  {  accuse  me !  How  should  I  be 
accused  by  them,  even  though  I  had  said  thousands  of  things 
which  they  themselves  hold  to  be  true,  and  yet  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  saying  this  single  thing,  '  tJie  foolishness  of 
God  '! "  In  his  letter  of  vindication  against  the  synod  which 
had  excommunicated  him  he  quotes  some  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests  and  potentates,  and 
then  adds,  ^'  But  we  should  far  rather  pity  than  hale  than, 
far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for  we  are  made 
to  bless,  and  not  to  curse.  "§ 

opportnuity  ormaldng  Iiis  orthodoxy  suspected  in  bis  ovn  chnrch  mnst 
haTe  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  fooud  in  him  so  powerful  an 
BDtagODisL 

*  Hieronjin.  ep.  29,  ad  Panlnm  :  DamDaCns  s  Demetrio  episeopo,  ez' 
ceptis  FalceBtins  et  Arabia  et  PbasDieis  atqne  Achaice  saeeraotibus.  In 
daionatioDeni  ejus  consentit  nrbs  Roma:  ipsa  contra  banc  cogit  eenanun. 
To  be  sare,  he  adds  to  this,  non  propter  dogmatom  novitatem ;  non 
propter  hEeresin,  sed  quia  gloriam  eloqoeotiffi  ejol  et  scienliEe  ferre  non 
poteraot.  But  this  ie  not  tact ;  it  is  the  sobjective  interpretation  of  mo- 
tives, according  to  interests  wfaieh  Jerome  at  that  time  espoosed.  Com- 
pare, moreover,  the  remark  made  in  tbe  case  of  Tertnllian. 

+  Horn.  VIII.  in  Jerem.  B.  8.  t  0>  *<?Ji/™. 

j  See  L  c,  Hieronym.  1.  IV.  f.  111.  Comp.  what  Origeu  says  against 
the  weiffht  of  unjust  excommunication,  see  vol.  I.  p.  305.  Comp.  also 
in  Mall£.  T.  XVI.  s.  23,  f.  445,  in  nhich  words  we  discern  the  zealous 
opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  discover  the  pious  disposition 
even  when  hidden  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  and,  wherever  it 
appeared,  embraced  il  in  his  love.  Different  tram  this,  however,  was  the 
coarse  of  those  biebopE  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  and  hierarchical  pride,  and  of  whom  he  says,  applying  to  them  the 
passage  in  Matt.  xxi.  IE,  "As  these  scribes  and  priests  were  censurable 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  hislorj,  so,  in  the  spiritnal  application  of 
this  passage,  theremay  be  many  a  blameworthy  high-priest  who  tails  to 
adorn  his  episcopal  dignity  by  his  life,  and  to  putontheUrimaadThnnt- 
mim  (tLe  Light  and  Right,  Ezod.  xxviii.)-  These,  while  tbey  behold  the 
wonderAil  things  of  God,  despise  the  babes  and  sncklings  in  the  cbnrch, 
who  sing  praises  to  God  and  his  Clirist.  The;  are  displeased  at  their 
spiritnal  progress,  and  complain  of  them  to  Jesus,  as  if  they  aid  wrong 
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The  efforts  of  Orig;en's  enemies  only  contributed  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  hie  activity.  His  remoTal  to  Palestine  was 
certainly  important  in  its  consequences,  an  opportunity  bein^ 
thus  given  hini  of  labouring  also  frMn  that  point  for  the  di^ 
fusion  of  a  liberal  scientific  spirit  in  ihe  church ;  and  lotigr 
were  the  traces  of  his  activity  discernible  in  these  districts. 
Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young  men  gathered  around  him,  aod 
undei-  his  influence  were  trained  to  fill  the  posts  of  theolo- 
gians and  church-teachers.  To  the  number  of  these  belongs 
that  active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  <tf 
whom  we  siiall  speali  more  particularly  hereafter.  Here,  too, 
Origen  atill  prosecuted  his  literary  hibours.  Here  he  com- 
posed, among  other  works,  the  treatise,  already  noticed,  on  the 
Utility  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosiiis.  Here  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  church  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ; 
and  he  was  often  invited  to  assist  at  deliberations  on  the  con- 
cerns of  foreign  churches. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian,  in  which 
two'of  CWgen's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protootetus,  of  Csesaree, 
and  Ambro^us,  were  great  sufierers,  he  addresaed  to  these 
confessors,  who  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their 
trials,  his  treatise  on  Martyrdom.  He  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
festness  in  confession ;  he  fortifies  their  resolution  by  the 
promises  of  Scripture ;  and  takes  pains  to  refute  those  sophisms 
which  might  be  employed  to  palliate  aptactical  denial  of  the 
faith ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  Gnostics,  who,  holding  outward 
things  to  be  indifferent,  and  by  pagan  statesmen,  who  were  wMit 

when  they  do  no  wrong.  They  trie  Jesiu,  '  HcarMt  tboa  what  these 
Mj?'  And  this  «e  shall  better  ondemmd  if  ire  dsuider  bow  oflen  it 
happen  that  men  of  trdent  minds,  who  hazard  their  libertj  in  bold  con- 
feniona  before  the  hestkea,  who  despise  dai^er,  who  with  all  comtancy 
lead  Uvea  of  the  strioteat  continenee  and  leTerat  aiulerity,— how  often 
toeb  men,  b«ng  mde  of  apeeeh  (!Uinu  tj  >S^i),  are  cslnaiTiTatcd  by 
these  blsmevoTUty  high-prieala  as  diaorsaniEen, — how  often  they  are 
accnsed  by  tbem  befbre  Jesui,  aa  if  they  uiemaelves  behaved  better  Aan 
auchboneitandgoodchUdren.  Bat JeanateatifieB in bvonr of tha children, 
aiidontheotberhandaccnsesthebigfa-priesl8ofisnoraDec,<Bying,  'Have 
ye  not  read,  Ont  of  tb«  month  of  babes  and  imelilines  tboa  haat  ordaitied 
praiie  7"  It  is  jnst  poauble  Qiat  Origen  here  )ud  before  bb  minf  i 
eit  Demetrina  and  ainular  biabops.  who  were  inclined  to  yoAgt  with 
ue  greateal  wverit;  thoae  errors  wbicb  proceeded  ont  of  a  piom  ceaL 
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to  regard  evttrything  solely  from  a  poBtical  point  of  view, 
aoiight  alike  to  persuade  the  Christianti  tliat,  without  violating 
their  private  convictions,  which  no  one  wished  to  deprive  tliem 
of,  they  m^ht  join  in  the  merely  outward  ceremonies  of  the 
state  religion.  Although  that  moral  view  which  aimed  at  an 
abscdate  estrangement  from  all  human  pasnonB  (of  the  con- 
nectioa  of  which  with  Origin's  whole  mode  of  thinking 
we  have  already  spoken)  pervades  this  book,*  and  though  it 
ia  full  also  of  those  iaise  notions  of  martyrdom  as  au  opus  ope- 
ratum,  which,  iufused  into  him  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  church  in  his  time,  were  incorporated  with  several  of  his 
own  peculiar  ideas,  y^,  at  the  same  time,  it  finely  expresses 
the  strength  of  his  unwavering  trust  and  of  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  gospel  £uth.  To  the  two  confessors  he  thus  writes  :'\ — 
"  I  could  wish  that'  you,  too,  keeping  in  mind,  throughout 
the  whole  conflict  tbat  aw^ts  you,  the  esceedihg  great  reward 
reserved  in  heaven  for  thos»  who  suffer  persecution  and  re- 
proach for  the  sake  of  r^hteousness  and  of  the  Son  of  man, 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when 
they  were  found  worthy  to  sufier  reproach  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  if  anguish  should  ever  enter  your  souls,  may  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  within  you,  tempted  though  you 
maybe  on  your  port  to  dispossess  it,  enable  you  to  cry,  '  Why 
troublest  thou  me,  my  sonl  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquietoi 
within  me  ?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.'  Ps.  slii.  5. 
May  it,  however,  never  be  troubled,  but  even  before  the 
tribunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword  aimed  at  your 
necks,  may  it  be  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  alt  understanding."  He  says  to  them  in  another 
place,J  "  Since  the  Word  of  God§  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  so  let  this  di- 
vine Word,  at  this  time  especially,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souls, 
as  He  did  in  His  apostles,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 

*  This  isseenpartMXikilrinOrigeD'iaitifldal  wB7of  exptuiUDg  tbe 
words  spokeD  by  Cbrirt  in  his  agonj ;  the  spirit  above  refnred  to  not 
tUov^iiff  him  to  take'tbsa  in  timr  natanl  sense- 

t  P-  4.  t  P-  S7 

§  He  uaderatands  this  of  the  Logos. 
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standing; ;  but  He  has  cast  the  sword  between  the  image  of 
the  earthly  and  the  image  of  the  heaveuly  within  us,  that  He 
may  for  the  present  receive  our  heavenly  man  to  himself,  so 
that,  when  we  have  so  far  attained  as  to  need  no  more  sepa- 
ration,* he  may  make  us  altogether  heavenly.  And  he  came 
not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also  to  send  fire  on  the 
earth,  concerning  which  he  says,  '  What  will  I,  if  it  be 
already  kindled?  Luke  xii.  49.  May  this  fire,  then,  be 
kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling'  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  baptism 
of  which  Jesus  spake.t  And  thou  (Amhrosius),  who  I^t  a 
wife  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord — '  Whoever  oometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his 
&ther,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  cannot  be 
wy  disciple.'  But  both  of  you  be  mindful  of  the  words — '  If 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his  own  life,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.' "  , 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  sune  persecution  which  induced  Origoi 
to  leave  for  a  while  the  place  where  he  hail  hitherto  remded. 
The  persecution  at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to 
escape  from  it  by  fleeing  to  other  districts  where  tranquillity 
happ^ed  to  prevaiL  Origan  repaired  to  Ctesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  where  he  visited  his  friend  the  bishop  Firmilian,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on  scientific 
and  theolc^ical  subjects, J 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  p^- 
secution  broke  out  in  Cappadocia,§  which  was  the  occa^non  of 
his  retiring  to  the  bouse  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  vii^n,  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  who  concealed  and  entertained  him  in 
her  own  house.  ■  It  was  here  he  made  a  discovery  which  had  an 
important  bearing  on  his  literary  undertdcings.  He  had  been 
employed  for  years  on  a  work  which  was  to  contribute  both  to 
the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,— which  was  the  translation  cJueSy  used  in  the 
church  (beii^  regarded  as  inspired  by  many  Christians  who 
followed  the  old  Jewish  l^;end),  and  of  which  the  readings 


X  They  occmouallT  vi^l«d  each  other  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  convenuig  ihi 
tlieological  Umid.    ^oseb.  I.  VI.  c.  ST. 
$  See  vol.  I.  p.  174. 
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of  the  different  matiuacripts  varied  considerably  from  each 
other, — and  also  to  the  improvement  of  this  translation  itself, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  ancient  versions  and  with  the 
original  Hebrew  teat.  Origen,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  dbputing  with  p^ans  and  Jews  on  religious  matters,  had 
found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own  experience,  how  neces- 
sary an  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  to  all  who  did  not  wish  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  Jews,  for  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  disputed  with  them  when 
they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  passages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  only.*  He  had-therefore  employed  the  wealth  of  his 
friend  Ambrosius,  and  availed  himself  of  bis  own  frequent 
journeys,  to  collect  various  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Thus,  for  example,  ransacking  every  comer, 
he  had  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation,  not 
before  known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
^ow  it  bad  happened  that  this  Juliana  had  inherited  the 
writings  of  the  Ebionite  Symmachvs,  who  had  lived  perhaps 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  among  these  writings 
Origen  found  both  his  comtiientary  on  the  eospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  {tiiayytktoy  Kara  'Efipaiovc\)  and  his  version 
of  the  Old  Teatament.f     He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a 

•  Oris.  ep.  ad  Afric*o.  s.   5;    Tfii-nii  iSf<K  «/^'  rni  rpi  aunuf  1> 
rtvt  Aro  rit  i^i»   irimvarrat,  £t    t"  aXq^  itaj   w»f'    ttvroti  iratyiyfafLftltx 

t  The  words  of  Ensebia*,  1.  VI.  c.  17,  respecting  the  work  of  Sjmma- 

iiirXn/iint  alfira  (t*>  'E$unnmi)  jtfsTviiiT.  Ab  he  Gabseqaentl;  classes 
thie  work  with  the  commentarieB  of  Sy mmachos  on  the  Ecripturea  (If^nruxf 
lit  vii  yt'^i),  one  mieht  be  led  to  Bnppose  it  was  some  writisg  of 
big,  in  whicli  he  expoauucd  this  goepel,  or  r&ther  the  Ebionitic  goepel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  resembled  it,  and  emplojed  it  to  prove 
the  EbioniUc  doctrines ;  bnt  the  Greek  phrase,  ^tithW^si  rfh  n,  COD- 
nected  with  unTiniii,  tkvours  rather  the  sopposilion  that  a  writing  ig 
here  meant  which  attacked  the  ^pel  of  Matthew  by  UBauming  the 

SmuineneBs  of  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
ebrews. 
I  Falladius  (in  the  beginning  of  the  fiiUi  centurj)  relates,  in  his  his- 
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completiMi  the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  ver^ooe 
Bdll  extant,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  text.* 

After  the  murder  of  Maximin,  and  under  the  rdgn  of  the 
emperor  Gordian,  in  the  jear  236,  Origen  was  enabled  to 
return  once  more  Lo  Cssarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier 
labours. 

Lraig  before,  while  he  was  residing  at  Alexandria,  tbe 
church  of  Greece,  in  which  he  enjoiyed  a  high  reputation,  had 
sent  for  him  to  advise  with  them  on  some  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters :  he  now  probably  received  a  second  invitation  of  tbe  same 
kind.  His  nay  led  him  through  Nicomedia  in  Bithyuia, 
where  he  spent  several  days  with  liis  old  friend  Ambroaius, 
who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile 
become  deacon ;  whether  it  was  that^  the  latter  had  his  appmnt- 
ment  in  tbe  church  of  that  city,  or  whether  he  bad  come 

torrof  die  monks  (;liiw/iih),  e.  147,  that  he  had  fooiid  !□  an  old  mana- 
ftcnpt,  cominff  ftom  Origen^  the  ^ords  written  in  his  own  hand,  ^Tin£ 
tbe  acconnt  cited  in  tbe  text  True,  tbis  PsUsdiiu  is  a  *itiie«  liable  to 
some  BosincioD  on  accoont  of  his  credulity ;  bot  in  this  case  we  have  m 
Te&son  to  dLBl>elieve  him,  especiall  j  w  bis  lesCimoDf  agrees  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Ensebins,  1.  VI.  o.  1 7. 

■  The  Hexapla  :  to  mj  anything  more  conceniog  this  work  and  kin- 
dred wo'ki  of  Origen  would  be  tbrdga  from  onr  purpose.  See  m  this 
subject  anv  of  tbe  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  shall  merely 
cite  here  the  words  of  OHgen  himself  reBpectins  the  comparison  iosd toted 
^IJ  him  between  the  Alexacdriaa  version  and  the  other  ancient  IraEisla- 


tween  the  copies  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with  God's  help,  found 
a  means  of  adjusting  them,  by  using  the  other  translations  as  our  cri- 
terion. Wherever  in  tbe  version  of  tbe  Seventy  anything  was  doabttU 
on  Bccoont  of  tbe  differences  of  the  manoscripts,  we  have  retained  that 
wbidi  coincided  with  tbe  other  translations ;  and  many  passages  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  we  have  marked  with  on  obetiik  (the  critical 
sign  of  omission),  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  them.  Bat  some  passages 
we  havtt  noted  with  an  aatmik,  in  <^er  to  make  it  clear  that  such  pas^ 
sages,  which  are  not  fonnd  in  the  Seventy,  have  been  added  by  us  from 
the  other  translations  coinciding  with  the  Hebrew  leit ;  and  in  order  that 
whoever  is  so  itirlined  may  raxice  theni  into  the  text  (I  suppose  that  the 
reading  should  be  r;  i  r  htih)  ;  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at  them 
may  receive  or  not  receive  tbem,  as  he  pleases."  From  diese  last  words 
we  see  how  much  Origen  had  to  fear  from  those  who  were  ready  forth- 
with to  Bccose  any  one  that  departed  tivm  the  traditional  aiidcii~* 

iDQle  trf  &lmfyiDg  the  sacred  scriptorea. 
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thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Origen.  There  he  received  a 
letter  from  another  friend,  JuHub  Afriianus,  oae  of  the  dia- 
tin^ished  and  learned  Chriatianit  of  that  age.*  Origen,  in  a 
conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus,  bad, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Septua^nt,  cited  the  story  of  Suaanna 
as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  and  belonging  to  the  boolc  ot 
Daniel.  In  this  letter,  equally  cbaracterixed  by  the  moderate, 
respectful  tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed 
freedom  of  criticism,  Africanus  expressed  his  surprise  at  what 
he  had  heard,  and  asked  for  further  explanations.  Origen 
replied  in  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  from  Nic«»nedia.  Kot 
so  free  from  prejudice  aa  AJiicanus,  he  laboured  to  defend  the 

*  H«  ms  then  a  -nry  aged  man,  oa  is  evident  from  the  &ct  tliat  he 
oonld  address  Or^en,  -who  vas  now  fiftj,  bjr  the  title  "  my  eon."  His 
Dsaal  place  of  retidence  vas  probabl}'  the  aocieat  and  ruined  citf  of  Em- 
maos  or  Nicopolis  in  Paleeline  (so  called  by  the  Romans  after  the  Jewish 
war,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Emmans  of  the  New  Teslament, 
being  more  digtant,  namely,  1T6  Radia  trom  Jemsalem).  The  inhaUt- 
anu  of  this  mined  place  chose  him  as  Iheir  delc^te  to  the  emperor 
Heliogabalul,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  iiam  thatemperor  the  restora- 
tioa  of  their  citj,  amission  in  which  he  was  successfiil.  Hieronym.  de  vir. 
illnstr.  c.  B8.  He  is  known  as  the  first  author  of  a  Christian  History  ot 
the  world  (his  xt'"y^^  '^  ^^^  books,  lid.  Enseb.  1.  VI.  c.  31).  This 
work,  oTwhich  onr  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  other  writers,  and  from  fi-agments,  had  ondoubtedly  its  origin  in 
an  apologetic  parpose.  He  is  known  again  fh^m  his  letter  to  Aris- 
tides  on  the  m«hod  of  reconciling  the  di^rences  between  the  genealo- 
gies in  Matthew  and  Lake,  of  which  Easebius,  Hial-  lib.  I,  c.  7,  haspre- 
sened  to  m  a  fragment  There  ii  another  remarkable  fragment  of  the 
same  letter,  published  by  Eouth,  Reliquim  sacne,  toL  II.  p.  IIS.  He 
here  con  troTerts  those  who  asserted  that  these  different  genealogies  had 
been  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  in  this  way  the 
troth  that  Christ  was  at  once  King  and  High  Priest,  being  descended 
from  the  roya!  and  priestly  f^ilies.  And  in  this  connection  be  expresses 
himself  very  strongly  sguost  the  theory  of  "  pions  fraud,"  "  God  for- 
bid."  says  be,  "that  tbe  opinion  should  ever  prevul  in  the  church  of 
Christ  that  any  false  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory."  Hn  M 
•JIH-Hfi  i-«i;t.(  kiyii    h  UxXwiif    Xj.mE,   !ti  i^lViit  riyituTai  l.'t   a'rir  u) 

ii^Xayim,  XfirriS.  Eusebins  ascribes  to  htm  a  work  which  contBined  a 
sort  of  literary  amniana,  after  tbe  ftahion  of  the  UDScientific  PolyhittorUt 
of  those  limes,  entitled  n'lrtn.  A  great  deal,  however,  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  fraEments  of  this  work,  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and 
principles  which  should  belong  to  this  man,  according  to  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  him,  The  most  natural  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that 
he  wrote  this  work  before  his  habits  of  thiakiog  had  become  deddedly 
Chriitiau. 
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authority  of  the  Alexaudrian  vemon  and  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings  It  is  well  worth  observing  haw  the  free 
inquiring  mind  of  Origen,  out  of  a  misconceived  piety,  and 
perhapa,  too,  of  a  timidity  engendered  by  the  coDvulsioos 
which,  in  spite  of  his  own  will,  he  had  occasioned  in  the 
church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition  pre- 
served pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  Provideace.  "But 
ought  not  that  Providence,"  he  says,*  "  which  in  the  sacred 
writings  has  given  the  means  of  edification  to  all  the  churches 
of  Christ,  to  have  cared  for  those  who  are  bought  with  a  pricey 
for  whom  Christ  died — Christ,  the  Son  of  that  God  who  b 
love,  and  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  ua 
all,  that  he  might  with  him  freely  give  pa  all  things  ?  Semdes, 
consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  '  Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set'" 
Frov.  xxii.  28.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  althoug'h  he  bj 
no  means  neglected  the  other  ancient  translations,  yet  he  had 
bestowedj  peculiar  attention  to  the  Alexandrian  version,  that 
it  might  not  seem  as  if  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  churcb 
any  &lsifying  innovation ;  and  that  he  might  give  no  pretext 
to  those  who  sought  occasion  for,  and  took  deligbt  in,  ac- 
cusing and  calumniating  the  moi  who  were  universally 
celebratcd.t  Origen's  travels  in  Greece  terminated  st 
Athena,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  finished  his  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  and  began  his  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.} 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  theolc^cal 
labours.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  some  of 
whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of  correspondence,  he  wrote  the 
work  against  Celsus  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  bit 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  other  treatises. 
When  he  was  wxty  years  of  age  be  for  the  first  time  permitted 
Ilia  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers.  In  what 
h^h  consideration  he  stood  with  tiie  churches  of  these'countries 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  every  important  ecclesias- 
tical question  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  deci^oa 

i«J  wftfirui  liJu^n  ™V  Zvriiea  i^f/iii,  Uikturi  nil  h /iiTif  rrn^Mi"" 
mm)  TMt  imfMot/^Htt  iw  Tf  Hn^  MMmy^Uf' 

t  Eoseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  33. 
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the  opiaioa  of  Origen  ^rasasked  even  by^nods  ofbishops.  A 
case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryllus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  was  noticed  on  a 
fiirmer  occaaion.  We  may  here  mention  another  instance: 
a  controversy  had  been  excited  by  a  party  among  the  Ara- 
bian Christians  asserting:  that  the  human  soul  died  with  the 
body,  and  that,  together  with  the  body,  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
vived till  the  resurrection, — an  ancient  Jewish  notion.  Perhapa, 
too,  among  tliese  tribes,  who  by  their  situation  were  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
one  which  had  prevailed  there  from  ancient  times ;  and  pei^ 
hapa  (if  indeed  the  general  voice  was  thus  early  pronounced 
against  them)*  it  was  the  influence  of  Origeo, — in  whose  sys- 
tem the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  wtiich 
is  akin  to  God,  held  an  important  place, — that  first  gained  a 
general  reception  for  the  latter  doctrine,  and  caused  the  small 
party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion  to  be  regarded  as 
heretical.  This  explains  how  tiie  convention  of  a  great  tj/nad 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these 
disputes.  As  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  Origen 
was  sent  for ;  and  by  his  arguments  the  opponents  of  the 
soul's  natural  immortality  were  brought  to  confess  and  to 
renounce  their  error. 

In  the  last  days  of  a  life  consecrated  to  labour  and  conflict 
in  behalf  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  Christ, 
Origen  (who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by 
a  great  part  of  the  church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy 
to  the  evangelical  scheme  of  faith)  is  said  to  have  refuted  by 
his  conduct  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  have 
shown  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  &ith — that  he 
belonged  to  that  small  number  who  are  willing  to  hate  even 
their  own  life  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  tlie  fury  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who 
were  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their  station, 
their  wealth,  their  knowledge,  and  their  activity  in  promul- 

•  Ensebins  (1.  VI.  c  37)  may  perhaps  judge  concerning  the  eontro- 
-versies  of  these  times  too  much  according  to  hi*  own  tubjectiTS  views 
and  the  cbarch  orthodoxy  of  his  age,  when  he  represents  the  deftaders 
of  this  opinion  as  men  generally  acknowledged  to  be  teacbera  of  error 
and  propagators  of  a  new  doctrine. 

vol-  II.  2  I 
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gftting  the  &ith,*  it  was  natural  that  such  a  man  aa  Origen 
should  become  a  shining  mark  for  &natical  cruelty.  After  a, 
gteadfast  confeaeion  he  wai  thrown  into  prieoD  ;  and  here,  in 
eonfbnuity  with  the  plan  of  the  Dedan  persecution,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  overcome  the  infirmity  of  age  by  exquiate  and  gra- 
dually increasing;  tortures.  But  tite  faith  which  he  l>ore  in  bis 
heui  f  ustained  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  gave  him  power 
to  withstand  every  trial.  After  having  suffered  so  much't'  he 
wrote  from  his  prison  a  letter  fiill  of  consolation,  of  eDcoureg«~ 
moit  for  otben.  The  circumstances  (which  in  their  proper 
place  have  been  already  mentioDed)  which  contributed  fint  to 
moderate  this  persecution,  and  then  to  bring  it  wholly  to  an 
ead,  procured  finally  for  Origoi  also  freedtun  and  repose.  ¥"61 
the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  served  perhaps  to  hastoi 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  254,}  in  the  aeven- 
ti^h  year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origea  on  theological  learning  was  no 
longer  eoonected  with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread,  in- 
dependently of  the  man,  by  means  of  his  writings  and  hia 
scholars,  but  not  without  continual  collision  with  minds  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Chiliasin, of  thegrossly  literal 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  the  anthropomorphic 
and  anthropopathic  mode  of  representing  divine  things  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  lealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church's  tra- 
ditional doctrine,  were  opponpiits  to  the  school  of  Origen.  The 
oonflict  between  these  aatagonistic  direciions  of  miod  presents, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  very  important  phenomena  oon- 

*  Tbe  pcnona)  ineigneiL  f  Euieb.  L  VI.  o,  39. 

1  Euseb.  L  VII.  c  2,  According  to  Photius,  cod.  lis,  there  were  two 
different  reportt  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  Origen'g  death. 
Pamphiliu,  and  msnj  othen  vbo  had  been  neraonally  Bcquainted  with 
OrigeD,  reported  that  he  died  a  martyr,  at  CiegareB,  daring  the  Decian 

Grwcation.  Othen  reported  that  he  hved  lilt  the  limes  of  Gallns  and  Vo- 
iiantu,iuid  thcD  died  at  Tjre.  and  vos  there  baried  ;  which  aecoont  was 
confirmed  also  by  the  letters  sai^to  have  been  written  bj  Origen  after  the 
Iieraecntion,  of  the  genninenen  of  which,  howerer,  Photios  was  not  ftdly 
eanvlooed.  But,  seoDTdinB  to  what  Easebios  sajs,  in  the  aboTe.dted  pas- 
sage of  his  Church  History , — who  undoubtedly  followed  the  account  of 
hii  Mend  and  teacher  Pamphilus, — it  caa  hardly  be  sappoaed  (hat  Pam- 
tAiiliif  Nally  reported  acv  each  thing  as  the  fbrmer  accoont.  Perhqis 
Fha^BS  mitBDdeistood  Pamphilns,  when  the  lauer  meant  timplj  ood- 
feaiion  Dnder  trature,  or  perhaps  was  speaking  of  the  indirtct  (»«ii. 
^umctt  ifthoM  mfferiogi  to  Origen. 
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nected  witK  iht  ()eveIo|Mneiit  of  titeology.  We  shall  We,  in 
the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  which  was  the  original 
seat  of  Or^en's  activity,  Damely,  the  church  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Egypt. 

Origen  had  h«e  left  b^ind  him  disciples  who  continned  to 
labour  m  Ms  own  spirit,  ^though  with  less  of  his  leal  fen* 
speeutation.  Dauetrins  the  bi^op  was  (^aa  appears  from  what 
has  been  already  saki)  rather  the  personal  enemy  of  Origen  than 
the  enemy  of  his  theological  views;  his  attack  upon  the  latter 
had  probably  been  only  a  [nvtext.  Accordingly  he  permitted 
the  disciples  of  Or^en  to  continue  their  labours  undisturbed  ; 
and  he  himself  died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  these  contro- 
versies, in  the  same  year,  231. 

Heraclas,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen  (who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  dea^  of  the  latter,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school),  succeeded 
Demetrius  in  the  episcopal  ofiice.  Heraclas  was  succeeded, 
in  the  year  247,  as  catechist,  and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by 
Dkmysius,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Origen,  who  always 
retained  his  love  and  respect  for  him,  and  when  he  was  in 
priscNQ,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
of  consolation.  Dionyuus,  as  he  telb  us  himself,  had  come  to 
the  &ith  in  the  gospel  by  the  way  of  Jree  examxTUttion,  haying 
impartially  examuied  all  other  systems.  And  accordingly  he 
remained  true  to  this  principle,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
teacher  of  the  church.  He  read  and  examined  without  preju- 
dice all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and  rejected  their  systems 
only  after  he  liad  made  himself  accurately  acquainted  with 
them,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  refute  them  by  arguments. 
A  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  his  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of 
perusing  so  many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
gave  him  assurance  that  he  liad  no  need  to  be  disturbed  by 
such  a  fear.  He  believed  that  he  had  heard  a  voice,  saying 
to  him,  "  Read  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  art 
capable  of  judging  and  proving  all  things ;  and  from  the  first 
this  has  been  to  thee  the  occasion  of  faith."  By  this  en- 
couragement Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose ;  and  he 
found  it  agreeable  to  the  direction  given  by  the  Lord  (la 
an  t^mcrypbal  goq>el)  to  the  stroi^ei  Christians :  "  Be 
ye  skilful  money -chaJigers,"  yivta^t  Somuol  rpairt^rai, 
2i2 
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i.e.  skilful  to  distiogvish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 

We  hare  alieady ,  on  BeventI  occasicma,  adduced  examples  of 
the  liberality  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the  hap[^ 
efiecis  resulting  tfaerefiom.  The  same  Christian  moderation 
and  gentleness  appear  in  his  letter  to  BasiliJes,  an  !Egyptiaji 
bishop,  on  questions  relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline 
and  worship.^  The  letter  of  Dionjsius  to  hU  suffragan  bisht^ 
thus  concludes :  "  These  questions  you  have  not  proposed  to 
me  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  to  honour  me, 
and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  yourelf,  as 
indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opinions,  not 
as  a  teacher,  but  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to 
use  in  our  communications  with  each  other.  But  it  is  now 
your  bunness  to  judge  of  what  I  have  said,  and  then  write  me 
what  seems  to  you  better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that 
to  be  light  which  I  have  advanced."^ 

The  Fathers  that  next  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
in  the  Alexandrian  church  were  Pierius  and  Theognostop,  who 
lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments 
of  their  writing  preserved  by  Fhotius  we  recognise  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  erf  Origeu. 

We  have  observed  before  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  esi«ted 
two  opposite  parties,  the  Origenists  and  the  anti-Origenists. 
We  meet  with  them  again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially 
among  the  Egyptian  monks,  under  the  names  of  Anthropo- 
morphiles  and  OrigenUtt,  Perhaps  this  opposition  among 
the  Egyptian  mon^  may  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  times,  it  is  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  but  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury tliere  existed  in  Egypt  societies  of  ascetics,  who  lived 


*  DloDvsios,  in  hi«  letter  to  the  Roman  prrsbfter  PhilemoD,  Euseb.  I. 
VII.  a  7. 

t  Wbict  letler  aequiied  the  aniliority  of  csDODioal  law  in  the  Grrak 
dmrch,  as  being  an  iwmaJt  ■•••imn.  The  fi-a^eots  of  it  which  sdll 
remain  were  last  edited  b?  liouth,  in  liU  Beliqaiffi  Sacne,  lol.  II. 

X  A  cwnsideralile  fragment  of  the  work  of  this  Dionygiua  on  Nature, 
in  which  he  defemis  the  belief  in  a  Providence  s^insl  the  atomistic  ijs- 
tern  of  the  Epicur«aoG,  has  been  preEerred  to  us  b;  Eusebius,  in  the 
14th  book  of  the  FrEcparalia  evangelios,  ialrodaced  b;  Boulb,  L  c. 
vol.  IV. 
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secluded  in  the  country.*  Among  these  Egyptian  ascetics 
i^peared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  man  hy  the  name  of 
Hieracas,  who  (by  those  who  judged  him  by  the  standard  of 
the  church  scheme  of  &ith,  as  it  had  formed  itself  in  the  fourth 
century)  was  in  the  following  times  placed  among  the  heretics, 
but  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  during 
his  lifetime.t  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  spi- 
ritual bias  and  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts  of 
them  (for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to  Epipha- 
nius{),  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar  views  which  savoured 
of  the  school  of  Origen.  And  the  fact  may  have  been,  that  he 
came  from  that  school.  Still  the  affinity  between  them  is  very 
far  from  being  such  as  can  only  be  explained  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  The  same  tendencies  may  easily  have  fining 
up  in  Egypt  from  many  different  quarters. 

Hieracas  passed  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Leon- 
topolis,  in  Egypt,§  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly 
esteemed  and  much  employed  in  Egypt,  that  of  caffiara/iAy, 
which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both  in  the  Greek  and  in 
the  Coptic  language.  He  ia  said  to  hare  lived  beyond  the 
^;e  of  ninety,  and  (which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from 
his  simple  habits)  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise 
of  his  powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  equally  &miliar  with  the  Grecian  and  with 
the  Coptic  literature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however, 
it  may  have  resulted  that  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements 
from  both  these  sources  into  Christianity.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  in  Coptic,  and  also  com- 
posed many  church  hymns. 

He  was  given  to  the  all^orical  method  of  interpretation, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  a  certain  theosophic  teu- 

*  See  AthuiBuas'  life  of  ADtonlns.  We  tlisti  liBve  occasion  to  My 
more  on  this  point  in  the  followiiig  period. 

t  For  thi*  reaioD,  u  we  can  take  the  nation  of  berm  in  the  preseot 
work  ddI;  in  its  higtorioJ  mum,  we  have  not  placed  Hlenwas, .  as  ie 
mnall;  done,  among  the  heretics. 

I  Hsres.  67. 

§  Unless  be  lived  at  the  head  of  a  community  of  ascetics,  lomevhere 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  that  city. 
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6ai£f.  The  acoouat  of  Paisdise,  in'paTticular,  he,  like  On< 
gen,  explained  as  ao  allegory,  denying  that  th^%  had  ever 
been  a  material  Paradise.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he,  as 
well  aa  Origen,  considered  Paradiae  to  be  a  symbol  of  that 
higher  spiritual  world  from  which  the  heavenly  spirit  fell  I^ 
an  inclination  to  earthly  matter.  But  as  there  was  no  general 
agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  underetood  g^m- 
bolically  and  what  lit^n.1ly  in  that  narrative  of  Geoeets ;  as, 
moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled,  in  the  system  of  the  domi- 
nant church,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  and  as  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  advo> 
cates,  particularly  in  the  Egyptian  church ;  he  could  not  oo 
this  account  be  generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  his  theory  concerning  ibe  way  in  which  the  heavenly 
spirit,  immersed  in  an  union  with  matter,  became  invested  wili 
a  body,  we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieracas  should  have  con- 
lemned  this  earthly,  material  body,  have  made  the  mortific^iHi 
of  it  the  leading  aim  of  the  Christian  morals,  and  therefore 
should  have  exposed  tlie  doctrine  that  the  soul,  once  set  firee, 
would,  by  the  resurrection,  be  again  incarcerated  in  this  priaoD 
of  the  body.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  latter  point,  he 
may  perhaps  at  the  same  time  have  supposed  that  the  sotil 
would  be  veiled  in  a  higher  o^au  of  ethereal  matter  (a  ffSim 
vfciifiarucov).  Even  this  opinion  he  might  present  under 
such  a  form  as  not  direcily  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resar- 
rection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according  to  his 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abste- 
mious and  unmarried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  The  recommendation  of  a  life  <rf 
celibacy  he  made  to  constitute  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  'the  great  moral  principle  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  false  notions  of  the  essence  of 
morality,  and  of  (he  requisitions  of  the  moral  law  on  human 
nature,  by  which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  eaaly 
fulfil  it,  and  even  do  more  than  it  requires  (opera  tuper- 
erogationia),  discover  themselves  in  Hiwacas,  when  he  asks, 
"  What  new  thi:^  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Only-b^otten 
introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  has  he  been  the  author  to 
humanity?  Of  the  tear  of  God,  of  envy,  covetousness,  and 
the  like,  the  Old  Testament  had  already  treated.    What  new 
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thing  u  there  slilL  remaining,  unlew  it  be  the  introduction  of 
the  unmarried  life?"  Thia  question  bKowb,  we  allow,  that 
Hiencas  had  no  right  apprehension  eitlier  of  the  requintions 
of  the  moral  law,  or,  what  ie  strictly  connected  therewith, 
of  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  ci 
the  redemption.  From  the  views  which,  we  here  find  ex- 
'pt&aed  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  requirements  which  the 
moral  law  makes  on  the  mme,  a  doctrine  might  be  di&wn  to 
inculcate  tiiat  man  needed  no  Bedeemer.  But  it  is  without  ' 
good  reason  that  the  doctrine  has  therefore  been  ascribed 
to  Hieracaa,  that  Christ  was  merely  the  auliior  of  a  perfect 
system  of  morals,  and  not  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  A 
zealous  Montanist  might  liave  said  nearly  the  same  as  Hieracaa 
has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  these  erroneous  ethical  and 
anthrapol<^cal  notions  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  same 
period,  particularly  among  die  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavoured  to  prove  by  wresting  texts  out  of  their 
pr(4>er  ccmnection  (I  Cor.  vii.)  tliat  St.  Paul  had  pemutted 
marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  human  infirmity,  and  only  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  tlie  case  of  the  weak,  a  still  greater 
eviL  In  the  parable  of  the  vii^pns,  Malth.  zxv.,  he  neglected 
the  rule  that,  in  a  simile,  we  should  not  lay  any  stress  oa  each 
individual  circumstftnoe,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated  ;  and  so,  from  the  fact  that  none  but  virgitu  are 
here  mentioned,  he  drew  the  conchiaion  that  none  but  un- 
married persons  could  have  any  portdoo  in  the  kingdom  of 
heav«i.  In  his  application  of  the  passage,  "  Without  holi- 
ness no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14,  he  proceeded 
on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  St.  Paul  permitted  marriage 
to  the  weak,  it  follows  from  this  that  he  by  no  means  con- 
demned unconditionally  all  married  ChristiaaB,  and  excluded 
thon  from  the  number  of  the  faithful.  It  may  have  been,  per- 
haps, that  conclusions  were  over  hastily  drawn  from  some  of 
his  extravagant  asertions  in  commendation  of  an  unmarried 
life.  Or,  perli^M,  when  he  said  that  none  bnt  those  living 
in  celibacy  could  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
may  have  understood  by  the  kingdom  of  henven,  not  the 
state  of  blessedness  generally,  but  only  the  highest  de^rree 
<tf  that  hleflsedaeBa ;   a  dogmatic  use   of  language  peculiar 
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to  biioaelf,  aa   Beeme  probable  from  vbat  we  are   about  to 
moark. 

In  cmsequence  of  hia  ascetical  tendency,  Bieracas  was 
accustomed  to  dwell  with  prreat  earnestness  on  the  positiMi 
that  every  man  must,  by  his  own  moral  conflict,  his  own 
ascetic  effi>rts,  earn  for  himself  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  circumstance  uf  his  laying  a  peculiar  stress  on 
each  one's  own  moral  contlicts  was  also  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency.'  Now,  inasmucli  as 
Hitfacas  assumed  the  position  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdran  of  heaven  can  only  be  the  reward  of  a  conflict,  and 
that  he  who  has  not  fought  cannot  obtain  the  crown,  be 
inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the  years 
of  understanding^,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  can,  however,  hardly  be  supposed  that  by  this  he  meant 
to  pronounce  on  them  an  unconditional  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, but  only  that  he  excluded  them  from  the  kiffhest 
grade  of  blessedness  which  results  from  communion  with 
God,  from  the  g'lorification  of  human  nature  by  its  union  with 
the  Godhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  participation  in  this  it  was 
impossible  to  attain,  except  by  one's  own  moral  efforts,  and 
by  doing  more  than  the  law  demands.  He  assumed  a  middle 
condition  for  these  children — an  hypothesis  which  Pelagius 
and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwaids  adopted  with  regard  to 
unhaptized  childroi.  If  Hieracas  asserted  this  of  all  children, 
including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it  follows  that  be 
denied  the  connection  of  any  stipemattiral  in^uence  with 
infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  be  combated 
in&nt  baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of 
recent  origin,  at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with 
the  esMnlml  character  of  Christianity.  The  remarks  which 
we  have  here  made  tend  to  confirm  also  what  was  just  before 
observed,  that  Hieracas  by  no  means  honoured  Christ  merely 
as  a  mora^l  Teacher.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  evid«it 
that  he  looked  upon  Him  as  one  who  had  glorified  haman 
nature,  and  had  acquired  for  it  that  highest  g^ade  of  blessed* 
ness,  to  which  men  by  their  own  imasnated  powers  could  nevei 
have  attained. 

From  the  position  subsequently  asstuned  by  the  orthodox 
of  the  church,  a  charge  was  brought  against  Hieracas  of 
entertaining  certain  errora  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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He  u  said  to  have  employed  the  following  coinpaiiBOn :  "  The 
Son  of  God  emanatea  front  the  Father,  as  one  lamp  ia  kindled 
from  aiiotber,  or  as  ODe  torch  is  dirided  into  two."*  Com- 
parisona  of  thia  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  were  at 
variance,  we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origen ; 
but  the  older  church-teachers,  auch  aa  Justin  and  Tatian,  had 
certainly  heat  partial  to  them,  A^n,  Hieracas  affirmed 
that  under  the  type  of  Melchiaedec  is  represented  the  Holy 
Spirit,  aince  the  latter  is  designated,  Som.  viiL  26,  as  an  in- 
tercessor for  men,  coDsequendy  as  a  priest.  He  represents 
the  image  of  the  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son, 
but  bearing  of  all  beings  the  nearest  reaemblance  to  Him  ; — 
a  notion  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  Origen'a  theory 
of  subordination,  which  long  continued  to  maintain  a  place 
in  the  Eastern  church.-t- 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was,  by  means  of 
his  frienda  and  diaciples,  extended  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to 
Pontus,  aa  the  three  great  teachers  of  the  church  in  Cappa- 
docia in  tlie  fourth  century  atill  testify.  Here  we  have  to 
mention  particularly  hia  great  diaciple  Gregory,  to  whom 
the  admiration  of  the  Christians  gave  the  surname  of  Wonder- 
worker {BavfiaTovp-yic).  Hia  original  name  waa  Theodorus. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
Neoctesarea  in  Pontus.  His  father,  a  devoted  pagan,  educated 
him  in  heathenism.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  he 
lost  his  fatlier,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to  Christianity ; 
affbrding  another  illustration  of  the  fact  tiiat  it  was  often 
through  children  and  women  that  the  gospel  first  found  its 
way  into  families.    As  yet,  however,  he  was  acquainted  with 

*  'lit  !i.ixui  Kiri  >^ix>tii,  i  ii  Ait^imJa  tli  iii,  Anns  ad  Aleiandr. 
apud  EjHpban.  bscmt.  69,  i.  T.     Atfasnai.  T.  I.  P.  II.  68. 

f  He  app«slE  also  to  a  paiuge  in  an  apociyphal  irritiag  of  some 
impottance  on  account  ofifs  bf^ng  on  the  historj  of  Ihe  oldest  doc- 
trines,— the  iitM6iiTi*ii  'Hiiclia,  I.  A  the  Bccouut  of  Isaiah's  ascension  to 
the  Bcieral  regions  of  heaven,  and  of  what  he  there  saw.  After  the 
angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  has  shown  him  the  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  i  iynrn-rii,  Isaiah  aski,  lUi  tli  irrit  i  £>lIu,  1 
ZfA^i^t   mIt^,   i^  it^rrift/r  iX^ ;    Itdi    iTrj'    rif    yimfitldt,   vwr*    trri  vi   iyit* 

iystrnv?.  This  passage  it  fbnnd  in  the  writing  now  pnblished  entire, 
after  the  old  Gtfaiopic  translation,  bf  R.  Lawrence  [late  Archbishop 
of  Caahel},  Ozonite,  1819,  pp.  58,  99,  T.  Sa-36. 
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Cbristiani^  odIt  from  onl  teaching,  bring  himself  still 
ignomnt  of  tbe  Scriptures.  Hie  religioas  interest  iras  with 
Um  as  yet  but  a  Bubordinate  one,  a  spkodid  career  in  the 
-world  seoning  to  him  far  more  important.  His  mother  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost  to  have  him  taught  everything' 
which,  under  the  esisting  circumstances,  coold  contrilHite  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  liia  aims.  He  received,  tberefwe, 
a  good  rhetorical  education,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  pre- 
ferment as  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  and  he  learnt,  mwe- 
over,  the  langua^  of  the  establistied  goTemment  and  laws, — 
the  Latin.  His  teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to 
him  how  rery  necessary  to  the  attainment  ch  his  end  was  the 
koowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
this,  and  had  already  formed  the  desigh  of  visiting  Rome,  fin 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. But  Providence  had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  higher  ^ids ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  wiUii^ 
it,  as  he  observes  himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vitasra- 
tudes  of  his  life,  he  was  now  to  be  formed  for  higher  purpaae& 
His  sister's  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  pnefect 
of  Palestine,  had  been  called  to  C«esarea  by  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  had  left  his  wife  behind  at  Neocscsarea ;  and 
now  she  was  summoned  to  follow  him.  His  brotber-^in-law,  the 
young  Theodorus,  was  requested  to  attend  her  on  the  journey ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  he  could  thus  easily  prosecute  his 
plan  of  studyii^  the  Roman  juri^rudence  at  the  cel^irated 
school  of  Roman  law  of  Berytus  in  Fhomicia,  not  fax  distantfrom 
Cffisarea.  Theodorus  accepted  tlie  invitation ;  but  this  journey 
had  a  different  result  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  At 
Csesarea  he  became  acquainted  with  Origen  :  the  latter  soon 
observed  the  talents  of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct 
them  to  a  h^her  end  than  that  which  he  himself  had  then  in 
view.  Attracted,  in  spile  of  himself,  by  this  great  teacher, 
he  foi^t  Rome,  Berrtus,  and  the  study  of  law.  To  awaken 
in  him  the  activity  of  his  own  mind,  a  nee,  unprejudiced  ^irit 
of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  inhisfiirew^ 
discourse,  the  principal  endeavour  of  Origen.  After  havii^ 
made  him  search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  systeou 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  showed  him  all  that  revelation 
furnishes  of  a  higher  order.  In  this  way  he  led  htm  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him  thrar  memin^. 
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Theodore  says  of  Origen's  ezpoBition  of  scripture,  "  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  he  was  able  to  discouise  as  he  did  onlj'  1^ 
comm union  with  the  divine  Spirit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  aiid  to 
undsstand  pn^hete  requires  the'  same  power.  And  no  maa 
can  understand  the  prophets  on  whom  the  Spirit  himself, 
from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  not  bestowed  the  power 
of  understandiogr  his  own  lanKut^e.  This  man  had  recdved 
from  God  that  greatest  of  giite,  the  call  to  be  lo  men  an  inter- 
prefer  of  the  wordt  of  God ;  to  undersUad  God's  word  as  God 
E^peaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  man  can  understand 
it"* 

After  he  had  spent  eight  yean  with  Origen  at  Cteaaiea 
(where  probably  he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Gregoritu)  be  returned  to  his  native  land.  With 
de^  sorrow  he  toolc  leave  of  the  teacher  to  whom  his  whole 
soul  was  bound  by  the  strongest  affection.  He  compared  the 
tie  that  united  them  with  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence 
which,  without  his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted 
him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testified  his  gratitude  in  the  part- 
ing address,  whei^  he  describes  the  providential  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  Origen's  method  of  instruction  and 
training.f 

In  tearing  himself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloved 
teacher,  and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long  beea 
his  esclusive  occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowfiil  heart  in 
employment  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  to  which  in  his 
native  city  be  n'as  to  devote  himself,  he  exclaims,  "  But  why 
grieve  at  this  7  We  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for  all,  even  fi:^ 
those  that  are  half  dead  and  tallen  among  thieves — one  who 
cares  for  all,  is  the  Physician  of  all,  the  watchful  Keeper  of 
all  men.     We  Lave  auo  within  us  thai  leed  which  by  thy 

•  Paneepic.  in  Orig.  c.  IB. 

f  Thiadiscourte  we  hnve  followed  as  the  »onrce  chiefly  to  be  relied 
cm  (br  ihe  biitory  of  the  e&rly  life  and  edncatitHi  of  Gregory.  The  sar- 
ntiveB  of  Giegory  of  Nysea,  in  his  biography  of  this  Gregory,  openly 
oODtradict  the  antobiography  of  the  latter;  nud,  bb  Gregory  of  Nysaiset 
oat  with  rhetorical  flourisheB  what  he  bad  taken  Iroia  incredible  or  in- 
accurate stories,  !t  were  a  fruitless  labour  to  undertake  to  reconcile  the 
two  eontradictory  accounts.  The  Panegyric  of  Gregory  may  be  fraud 
in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  edition  of  Origen's  works  by  de  la  Rue,  and  b 
the  third  vol.  of  the  Biblioiheea  Patrum  of  Gallaod. 
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meant  (Origen)  we  have  been  made  eonteiou*  of  hearing 
tcithin  tit !  ftod  the  seed  which  we  have  received  from  thee, 
thoM  glorious  doctrines.  Having  these  seeds,  we  put  with 
tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet  taking  these 
seeds  with  us.  Perhapa  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  accompany 
US  and  deliver  us  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and 
from  the  seed  bring  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves  ; 
and  if  none  are  ripe  (for  how  could  that  be?),  yet  they  may 
be  such  as  will  thnve  even  amidst  the  thorns  of  civil  emitloy- 
ments."  And  then,  addresring  himself  directly  to  Origen, 
he  proceeds:  "But  do  thon,  beloved  head,  stand  up  and 
dismiss  us  with  thy  prayer.  As  by  thy  holy  doctrines  thmi 
bast  all  the  long  time  we  have  beea  with  thee  guided  us  *  to 
salvation,  so  now,  when  we  are  to  leave  thee,  guide  us  to 
salvation  by  thy  prayers.  Give  us  over  and  commend  us,  or 
rather  give  us  back,  to  that  God  who  conducted  us  to  thee. 
Thanks  to  Him  for  what  He  has  hitherto  done  for  us ;  but  do 
thou  implore  Him  also  to  guide  us  in  the  future,  to  iiiB{are 
our  minds  with  His  precepts,  to  imbue  us  with  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  make  this  our  most  wholesome  discipline.  For 
we  shall  not  be  able,  &r  away  from  thee,  to  obey  Him  with 
the  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him  so  long  as  we 
were  with  thee.  Pray  of  Him,  as  a  consolation  for  our 
separation  from  thee,  to  send  with  us  a  good  angel  who  may 
guide  us.  But  pray  of  Him  also  to  brir^  us  once  more  hack 
to  thee  ;  "for  the  simple  assurance  of  this  would  be  our  greatest 
consolation." 

After  his  removal  Origen  still  retained  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  Gregory.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him,  f^I  of  paternal  love.f  In  this  he  assures 
him  that  his  distinguished  talents  fitted  him  for  the  station 
dther  of  an  able  teacher  of  the  Roman  law,  or  of  an  eminent 
instructor  of  one  of  the  famous  philosophical  schools ;  but  it 
was  his  wish  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  single 
aim,  and  employ  all  his  talents  to  promote  this  one  great 

*  He  ipesks  here  in  the  plural,  probably  becaoie  he  has  in  mind  ilso 
his  brother  Athenodoms,  vho  bad  come  in  compsnr  with  him  to  Origen, 
•ad  sAenHrdi  became  bitbon  of  a  obu«h  m  Pontoi.    Vld.  Eoseb. 

I,iv.t.ao. 

t  nkiloesl.  c.  13. 
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object.  Following  out  his  own  principles  as  to  the  relation 
of  iitti  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Christianity, 
he  goes  <ai  to  adv&e  Gr^ury  to  make  himself  master  of 
everything  in  the  general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philo- 
sophy which  he  could  apply  to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 
By  a  variety  of  beautiful  allegorical  expositions  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeavours  to  set  clearly  before 
him  the  duty  of  making  everything  subservient  to  the  divine 
calling,  and  of  eanctiiyii^  every  other  interest  by  referring 
it  to  this  ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as  was  frequently  done,  the 
divine  calling  itself  in  the  crowd  of  foreign  matters,  or  pro- 
faoing  it  by  allowing  it  to  become  mixed  up  and  confounded 
with  them.  He  then  addresses  him  as  follows :  "  Study,  then, 
my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  Scriptures  j  but  let 
it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  earnest 
study  of  the  Scriptures  to  keep  us  from  expressing  anything  or 
judging  anything  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents. 
And  if  thou  stndiest  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  believing 
temper  of  mind,  well  pleasing  to  God,*  then,  wherever  any- 
thing in  them  seems  shut  up  from  thee,  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  to  thee  by  the  porter  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  St. 
John  X.  3,  7b  Aim  the  porter  openeth.  Search,  with  un- 
wavering faith  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word, 
which  is  hidden  &om  the  great  mass  of  readers.  *  Let  it 
not  suffice  thee,  however,  merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for 
prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
divine  things ;  for  in  ochorting  us  thereto  the  Saviour  has 
said  not  only  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 'you,  and 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  but  also  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you." 

Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his 
native  city,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but 
jMenteen  Christians.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  nuyo- 
rity  of  its  inhabitants  were  converted,  and  Christianity  became 

*  The  Greek  TOrd  ■■■•J.n^J'ii  hardly  adiniu  of  being  well  rendered  in 
the  present  caee.  Neither  "  prejudice"  nor  "prejudgment'  would 
antver  here.  "  Presappo^tion"  vonld  coaie  nearer  to  the  sense.  Ori- 
gea  means  to  say  that  Che  reader  of  the  icriptDres  should  be  fatly  per- 
laaded  beforeband  that  the  sacred  TOrd  is  peirsded  tbroaghout  vith  a 
divine  spirit,  and  not  allow  himself  (o  be  embarrassed  sC  particular  pas- 
sage* where  the  divine  meaning  does  not  immediately  appear. 
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widdf  diffaaeii  in  Pontus.  It  is  to  be  iMnenterf  that  we  have 
BOMCOVDtof  the  hboure  of  this  remaitable  man  more  accarate 
and  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legead&rj  aecmmt  of  fais 
life,  set  forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  omamoit,  which 
Gregwy  of  NsfBM  wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  id 
foUowin^  ont  those  principles  of  the  Alexandrirai  school  which 
penuHted  and  inculcated  the  practice  of  descending  to  the 
weakness  of  the  multitude  and  carrying  on  a  progrsaive  course 
of  religious  educatiMi,  he  was  in  the  habit  aF  yJeldiiia:  too 
much  fiwn'a  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  hia  heathen  con- 
verts ;  perhaps  he  conc«ved  that,  if  they  were  bnt  once  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  contbued  labours  of  their  t«acher,  would  gradually  lead 
them  onward  to  a  more  enlightened  Christianity.  Havii^ 
observed  that  many  of  the  common  people  were  attached  to 
the  rel%ion  of  their  fatheie  from  a  love  of  the  ancient  sports 
connected  with  paganism,  he  determined  to  provide  the  new 
converts  with  a  Bubstitute  for  these.  After  the  Deeian  perse- 
cution, under  which  numbers  in  this  country  had  died  as  mar- 
tyra,  he  instituted  a  general  festival  in  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
and  permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  banquets 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funerals  (Paren- 
talia)  and  other  heathen  festivab.  He  imagined  that,  in  this 
way,  one  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would 
be  remoTed,  and,  if  they  once  became  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  they  would,  ty  degrees,  when  their  minds  had  once  be- 
come enlightened  and  spiritualized  by  Christianity,  bid  farewell, 
of  theirownaccord,tothose  sensual pleasores.*  Butfasdidnot 
seem  to  consider  what  an  intermingling  of  pagan  and  Christian 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommoda- 
tion, — an  i»ue  which  was  afterwards  too  fiiUy  realized, — nor 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Christianity  to  penetrate  difectly 
into  the  life  of  men,  when,  from  the  very  first,  it  had  become 
adulterated  by  such  analloy-t 

•  Vila  Gregor.  o.  ST. 

t  The  canonical  letter  which  we  aive  from  thii  Gregory  ihowa  per- 
haps that,  in  the  conreraioa  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  tbere  tm 
li»ve  been  mnch  whidi  mt  merely  outward  and  in  appeanmee;  fijr  it 
relates  'o  a  elan  of  penoiu  wbo  took  adTSntage  of  the  coafonm  occa- 
sioned by  the  derastatifm  wmmitted  by  the  Golhs  in  liie  conatry  aramd 
PontDB  to  make  the  pablic  miifintDne*  a  loarce  of  proflt  to  tbeast^cs. 
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We  have  from.  Gr^ioty  &  simple  and  clearly  written  Para- 
phrOfte  of  EcdetiatUa.  A  confession  of  faith  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special 
revdation,  was  i^ipealed  to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opporition 
to  the  Ajiaos.  Id  attestation  of  its  authenticity  it  was  said 
that  it  still  remained  in  his  own  hand-writing,  having  been  pre- 
served in  the  chmvh  of  Neocsesarea.  But  although  probably 
the  first  part  of  this  confession,  in  which  the  peculiar  dootrines 
of  Origen  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  is  genuine,  yet  the 
second  part  is  manifestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains distinctkuH  wholly  unknown  to  the  school  of  Origeo,  and 
which  first  arose  out  of  the  crnitroverBy  with  the  Arians  in 
the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violrait  opponents  of  the  school  of  Qrigra  we 
have  already  mnitioned,  in  another  place,  Methodiui, — first, 
bishc^  of  Olympus  in  Ly<^ia,  afterwards  of  Tyre, — a  nurtyr 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  He  does  not  however  seem 
to  have  always  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  school.  £use- 
bios  of  Cfflsarea,  in  hia  continuation  of  Famphilos's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodius  contradicted  his 
own  earlier  remarks,  which  had  been  in  praise  of  Origen.* 
The  ecclesastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other 
hand,-|-  that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  against  Ori- 
gen, and  afterwards,  in  his  dialogue  called  ftWv,  retracted  his 
censur^  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  man.  There 
'  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  both  statements. 
Eusebius  and  Socrates  derived  their  impressions  from  what 
Methodius  had  himself  declared  in  his  own  writings.  But 
'  it  se^ns  not  improbable  that  these  two  authors  determined 
the  chronal<^ical  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical 
data,  but  each  according  to  his  own  private  cMijecturcs ;  and 
in  matters  of  this  kind  the  ancients  were  veiy  fiiT  from  being 
accarate.  Methodius,  in  his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  a  stickler  for 

.tthe 


•  Apud  Hierooym.  lib.  I.  adv.  Bnfin.  Hieronym,  opp.  ed.  Martisnay, 
T.  IV.fol.  3S9:  Quomodo  sosiw  est  Uethodiog  nimc  contra  OrigeDem 
seribere.  qui  Iubc  et  hcEc  dp  Origeoit  loqantos  est  dognutibaK? 

t  Lib.  IV.  c  13. 
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the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the  work 
betrays  a.  leaning  to  Theosophy,  a  fondnem  for  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpreiaticm.  It  contains  much,  therefore,  which 
indicates  a  mental  directifui  generally  fiiniilar  to  that  of  Orig^i ; 
indeed,  expressicHis  occur  wfaich  at  least  &vour  the  doctrineof 
the  B0ul*8  preexistence.*  But  it  also  contains  much  which  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen ; — for  in- 
stance, a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasnuf  It  may  therefore  safely 
be  conjectured  that  Methodius,  who  was  no  systematic  thinker, 
was  in  the  first  place  attracted  by  many  of  the  views  and 
writings  of  Origen,  whicli  flattered  his  &voiirite  opinions 
and  pleased  his  taste ;  which  only  pr^>ared  him,  however,  to 
be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by  whatever  in  the  same  syston 
went  counts  to  his  own  intellectual  bias  and  his  own  dogmatic 
principlee. 

The  most  important  and  authentic  of  the  writings  which 
rem^  of  this  Methodius  is  his  Banquet  q/*  the  Ten  Virgitu, 
in  eleven  conversations,  contuning  a  eulogy,  oftentimes  exag- 
gerated, of  the  umnarned  life. 

The  treatise  on  free-will  (n/u  auTti/ooai«»)  which  we  have 
under  the  name  of  Methodius  seems  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church-teacher  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,^  rather  than  to  Methodius.§  It  is  an  attaclc  on  the 
Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  zealously  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that 
accused  him  of  being  a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Pamphiliis, 
of  CKsarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  distii^uuhed  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cawie  of  piety  and  science.  He  founded  at  Ciesarea  an 
ecclesiastical  library,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  studies  even  in  the  fourth  century. 
Every  friend  of  science,  and  iti  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  to  engi^  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in 
this  Pamphilus  every  encouragement  mA  support.  He  exerted 
himself  to  multiply,^   to   msseminate,  and  to  correct   the 

•  Orat  II.  TheophU.  «.  5- 

t  Oral.  IX.  ».  5. 

j  Eowb.  lib.  V.  c.  27.  Hieronym.  do  vir.  illuitr.  c.  47.  ThisMaii- 
mus  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  bbbop  of  Jerusaleca  of  the  siuue 
name.    Euseb.  1.  V.  c  !2. 

5  Sw,  on  this  point,  my  genetic  development  of  the  Gooetic  sjslem 
p.  206. 

II  Vid.  Monl&ucoa  catalog.  Mu.  biblioth.  Coiilinian.  f.  361. 
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copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  copies  he  distributed 
as  presents ;  sometimes  to  womea  whom  he  saw  to  be  dili- 
gent in  reading'  tlie  scriptures.*  He  founded  a  lAeoloffical 
gchool,  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writii^  was  made  a 
special  object  of  attention. {  From  this  school  probably  pro- 
ceeded ihe  learned  Ensebiiis,  who  owed  everything  to  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  his  paternal  fiHend.  Famplulua 
communicated  to  his  scholars  his  own  reverence  for  Oris;en 
as  the  promoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself  to 
counteract  the  narrow  views  that  were  propouuded  by  those  who 
branded  Origen  as  a  heretic  As  the  ignorant  Seal  of  these 
people,  Famphilus  says,  went  so  far  as  to  pass  imjnediate  sen- 
tence of  Gondonnation  on  every  one  who  in  any  degree  occupied 
himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  Famphilus,  while  in 
prison  under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  309,§ 
wrote,  conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusebius,  a  work  in  Origen's 
defence,!!  and  addressed  it  to  the  confessors  who  had  been  con- 

■  Ensebms  mjt  ot  Hm,  in  the  account  of  lus  life,  BieroDvm. 
adv.  Bofln.  lib.  J.  £  afiS,.  359,  10].  JV.,  Quii  studiosonua  smiciu 
HOD  fuit  Pamphili?  Si  quos  videbat  ad  viclum  necessanis  indigere, 
pnebebM  large,  qata  poterat.  Soripturas  quoqae  sauctas  non  ad  le- 
gendum  -tantum,  led  et  ed  habendum  tribuebat  prompdesime.  Ncc 
■olnm  viris,  led  et  femiiiu,  qoai  Tidisset  lectioni  deditaa.  Unde  et 
mulKa  codicca  pnepflnibtt,  ut,  qnom  oecestdtaa  popotcisael,  voleDtibus 
largiretur. 

t  Euaeb.  lib.  VII,  c  3a-.  r«i»wM-.  J..r(ijM>. 

i  Eueeb.  de  martyrib.  Palestinta,  0,  i. 

I  Ooe  illnitratjon  of  the  inflnence  which  Pamphilni  exerdaed  over 
Ihoae  who  lived  near  him  is  furnished  b}r  the  history  of  hia  slave  Porphy- 
rins, a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  *hum  he  had  educated  with  a  fiither's 
love,  aud  in  promoting  vhose  religinns  and  intellectnal  culture  be  had 

red  no  paiDi.  To  uiis  young  man  he  had  imparted  a  gloving  love  for 
Redeeiaer.  When  Porphyry  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
on  hi*  beloved  master,  be  requested  that,  after  the  eiecntiou  of  the  aen- 
tence,  he  might  be  allowed  thepdvilegeof  paying  him  the  last  tribute  of 
afi^ction  by  committing  lus  body  to  the  grave.  This  request  at  once  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  aualical  pra°f^E.  And,  as  he  steadfastly  confessed 
that  he  vas  a  Christiaii,  and  reftised  to  offer  aacriflce,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  moat  crnel  torture,  and  finally,  after  having  been  dreadfully 
lacemed,  was  conducted  to  the  stake.  All  this  he  bore  with  the 
ntmoat  constancy;  onlv  excluming  once,  vhen  the  fire  reached  him, 
— >'  Jcsna,  Sod  of  God,  help  rue,"  Enieb.  de  martyrib.  FaliesL  c  11, 
£338. 

H  The  abarge  of  the  passionate  Jerome,  that  Rufinus  had  Meet}' 
escribed  such  ■  work  to  Pamphilus,  deserves  no  credit 
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demned  to  the  minei.  After  the  nurtyidom  rf  FtanfAiliB, 
£iueln(i8  added  to  the  five  bot^  of  the  anfiniBhed  wo^  a  sup- 
pknaenlary  nzth  book.  Of  thia  ^mlc^-  we  still  posaeas  the 
first  bodf,  in  the  arbitnuy  veraion  of  Bubtus,  vitli  the  addilica 
(tf  a  few  fragmeatt  of  the  Greek.* 

The  example  of  FamidiiluB  shows  us  how  Um  onDpTehenaiv^ 
mind  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  muted  togeth^  ao  mai^ 
different  punuits,  gate  birth  not  only  to  a  spnrit  of  doctrinal 
speculation,  but  aljk)  to  the  tborough  stnd]r  of  llie  Bible  and 
Ute  careful  inveutigatioD  of  the  text  of  the  neripUirea,  hoverer 
irrecondlabte  with  his  ^^orizing  lierationoMm  tlda  may  ap- 
pear. Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the 
E^ptisn  bishop  Hesyohins,  who  prepared  a  new  and  eateaadmd 
.  revision  of  the  test  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  which  became 
the  current  one  in  Egyptt  He  likewise  suffered  martjrdcm 
under  the  Dioclesian  perseeulion,  in  the  year  310  or  311.} 
Finally:  it  must  also  periiaps  be  ascribed  in  seme  measure  to  tiu 
influence  of  Origen  that  a  new  and  peculiar  school  of  theol<^ 
sprang  up  at  Antioch,  which  first  arrived  at  its  fiiH  develcqaneot 
in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  school  the  science 
of  scriptural  hermeneutics  and  ex^eais  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  groasly  literal  and 
the  arbitrary  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation.  Learned 
presbyters  belonging  to  the  church  of  Aniiocfa,  who  toi^  a 
special  interest  in  the  study  of  biblical  interpretation,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  this  school ;  particularly 
Dorotheus  and  Lueian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  banning  of  the 
year  312.§ 

*  Th«  loas  of  tbe  Life  of  Pampluliu,  bjr  EdsbUbi,  is  nmoh  to  be 

f  Hieronym.  aA-r.  Hnfln.  lib.  IL  f.  4S6. 

t  Enseb.  hirt.  eccle*.  lib.  VIII.  c.  13,  f.  908. 

5  Lacian  prepared  a  new  reviaioQ  of  the  corrected  text  of  tiie  Alex- 
■Ddriaii  revieioa.  and  probably  alio  of  the  Ifaw  Testament.  Tbe  codieei 
written  after  tiiU  revision  vere  called  Aj>uan7a.  Hieronym.  do  ■nt. 
IDostr.  c.  77,  adv.  Rofin.Ub.  II.  f.  42S,  T<d.  IV.  What  we  sre  toji^ge 
of  the  earlier  relation  in  irMch  Lacian  stood  to  Paul  of  BaiaoSBta  is  a 
ptrint  which  cannot  be  determined  vith  any  certain^  tront  the  aoooant 
nhich  has  been  left  b;  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  nnee  that  ao- 
connt  is  liable  to  the  soepicion  of  being  coloured  by  a  polemical  interest, 
Theodorvt.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  I.  c  4, 
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Thus  the  historical  development  of  doctrine  in  this  period 
teiminatcs  with  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which  were 
to  act  as  counterpoises  to  each  other,  in  order  that  Christianitjr 
might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  By  the  partial  views  of  men,  ' 
but  mig'ht  be  preaerved  in  its  integrity  as  that  which  is  destined 
to  overcome  and  reconcile  all  human  antagonisms.  And  as  this 
process  of  development  and  purification  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  also  the  conclusion  of  this  first  great 
stage  of  its  history  contains  in  it  the  foretokens  and  presages 
of  all  the  succeeding  periods,  which,  through  their  ever  renewing 
struggles  and  victories,  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great 
struggle  and  the  final  victory  which  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
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i.  118. 
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Britiah  ehorch  not  of  Komim  origin, 
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.  holism,  405.  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
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tism, 391.  His  life  and  writings, 
453-456 
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Christian  Icve,  39S.  His  life  and 
writings,  ii,  447-449. 

Commodus,  emperor,  i.  162 

Confessors,  the  deference  paid  to  them, 
i.  379.     Their   Ejiopatby  for   the 

Contirmalion,  or  imposition  of  hands, 
i.  437,  Thecompletion  of  baptism, 
438 
Conetanlius  Chlorus,  emperor,  i.  214 
Coradou,  priest,  ii.  399,  400 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  1S9, 
280,  330.    His  synodal  letter  to 
Fabias,  bishop  of  Anttoch,  332, 
Cosmaa  Indioopleostes,  i.  113 
Country  bishops.     See  CiorepiKopi, 
Creation,  the  doctrine  of,  Ii.  375-2S3 
Crescens  the  cynic,  ii.  425 
Croiu,  the  sign  ef,  i.  193,  201,  406 
CultUB  of  the  Gnosis,  ii.  15.S-156 
Cjbele,  fertival  in  honour  of,  i,  158 
Cyprian,   bishop  of  Carthage,  some 
accoQntofhim,  i.  309.  Hisconver- 
sion,  346.   Coovenes  a  synod,  116. 
Flight   in  the  persecution,     165, 
314,  323,     Care  for  (he  chnrchea, 
186.     Thibaritans,  1S8.  Trial  and 
banishment,  190.  Martyrdom,  193, 
Eelation  to   the    presbyters,  267. 
His  work"Do  Lapsis,"  276,  Coun- 
cil of  presbyters,  278.     His  work 
"DeUnilateEoclesis;,"  293,    Ca- 
thedra Petri,  297.  Maintains  the  in- 
dependence of  individual  bishops, 
399.     On  the  schism  of  Felicisu- 
mns,  309-313.  On  the  onalienabla 
r^bts  of  the  episcopate,  312,  329. 
Anti-Cyprian  taction,  313.        His 
of  the  lapsed,  315.   Hia 
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reipect  for  Tertizlliui,  315.  Op- 
poies  ths  ei^g«Tated  rererei 
paid  to  maityTB,  319.  Dcputei 
TiEiitatioQ  of  fail  diouie,  323.  I 
letter  to  Pnpiaan.,  338.  Comhats 
the  principlw  of  Novatiwi,  341. 
On  tiie  miiinre  of  good  and  bad 
in  tlie  vitible  chnrdi,  343.  His 
"  Collection  of  Teitimonie*,"  353  ; 
ii.  446.  On  liberalit}-, !.  355.  Gla< 
dialorial  shows,  3G4.  The  pro- 
fesslon  of  stage  piayen,  36B,  On 
the  Loixi'a  Pmyer,  397.  Sprinkling 
'  in  baptiam,  439.  Inftnt  baptism, 
424.  Baptism  of  heretics,  442, 
445.  Bi»  work  "  De  Rebaptls- 
mate,"  448.    Idea  of  sncrifii 


Penan. 


,  458.     Communion  with 


tlie  departed,  462.    Cyptian'i 

nection  with  Tertnlliin,  ii.  44n. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jernialem,  ii.  ISS. 


Deacons,   their   office,    i.   261,  420. 

Manage  the  ehnrch  fnndi,  324 
Deaeonesaea,  their  office,  i.  262 
Dead,   the  faithful,  commemorated, 

i.  463 
D«ciuB  Trajanns,  emperor,  i.  180 
Deities,  visible  and  invisible,  L  35 
Demetiina,  bishop  of  Aleiandria,  i. 

112,274;  11.469 
Demiurge,  ii.  20-28.    See  Onmikiim 
Demanai,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  i. 

13 
Demons,  Plnterch'a  doctrine  respect- 
Development  of  Chriitian  doctrines,  i. 

465.    Of  chnrch  theology  in  gene- 
ral, Ii.  19$-346 
Dio  ChrjBoetom  the  rfaetoridan,  bis 

defence  of  ioMge-worabip,  I.   37. 

Distinguishes  three  lonrcea  of  re- 

li^^on,  119 
Diodetian,    emperor,  t.  197.    Per* 

secation  during  his  reign,    204 ; 

Edkt   for  boining  the  Scriptures, 

306-215 
Dionysios,  blihap  of  Alexandria,  on 


ValerTan,i.  176,  189.  The  Deciao 
persecution,  180,  183,  187.  Ba- 
nished to  Libya,  192.  OnNovatiBD, 
336.  Christian  brotherly  love,  357. 
Baptism  of  heretics,  443.  Corre- 
sponds with  Siitus  bishop  of 
Kome,  444.  Cerinthos,  Ii.  42. 
Sabellius,  324,  334.  Homoooaian, 
325.  Cfaillaam,  400.  Life  and 
cliMacler,  483 
DionysiusofRalici 


«  of  Faii 


116 


of  Rome 

veVsy  with   D'ionysiui  of  Aleian- 
dria, ii.  335.     On  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Dioscorides,  Insula,  L  113,  114 
Dioscnrua  the  martyr,  i.  184 
Diseiplina  arcani,  i.  427 
Discipline  oftheehnrch, !.  302-308 
Divination,  pagan  art  of,  i.  201 
Docetism,  ii.  29,  369 


Dorotheus,  ii.  498 
Dosilheus,  ii.  123 
Dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghoal^ 


E. 

Easter  controversy,  i.  412 
Easter-day  commemorated,  1.  415 
Ebedjesn,  a  Ncstorian  author,  Ii.  440 
Ebionltes,  derivation  of  the  term,  i. 

47S.      Zealooa   opponents    of  St. 

Panl,  479.    Two  dasaes  of  them, 

481-500 
Ecclesia  apoatolics,  I.  286 
Edeisa,  Christian  church  there,  1. 110, 

403.    The  dironiele  of,  1 1 1 
Egypt,  diaiuion  of  Chriitiaully 

114 
Egyptians,  apoctTpbal  gospel  of,  ii. 
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ElmUuma,  biihop  of  Bame,  li.  391 
Eliu,liure^pp<STMice  expected,  i.4S0 

Glrirk,  the  conndl  ol,  L  276,  405, 
410,  41S,  423 

EUtilta,  a  Mct  of  Ebionites,  i.  486 

Elymu,  Dugiciaii,  i.  99 

EmuiMioD,  il.  10.    See  Qnoiticitm 

Eucntitu,  ii.  137.  Julhu  CiuiuoB, 
129.  The  apociTph&l  baok  of 
Enoch,  236 

EaereanMoi,  i.  279 

Enoch,  apocryphftl  byik  of,  ii.  336 

Ephraem  Sfnu,  ii.  105-191 

Gpicarvauism,  i.  1 1 

Epiphuiea  the  GooeUc,  ii.  IIS 

Epiphwiiu  on  the  Ehiouite*,  i,  459, 
4B5-46T,  494.  Cennthiu,  ii.  46. 
Builides,47.  Vsliatiae,  71.  Bar- 
deuiies,105.  CBimtea,  1 15.  Sabir- 
Din,  124.  UucioD,  133.  Mod- 
tunu,207.  Xheodotiu,  297.  S— 
belliiu,  326.     Goipea  of  the  Egjp- 


Epi|diaDy,  its  early  i 
fipiKopiicy,  i.  264-267 
Epiitohe  fonuattt,  i.  286,  354 
Eichntology,  or  doiitrine  of  Ust  thing*, 

ii.  395-404 
Euanas,  their  orinn,  L  59.  Deecribed 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  i6.  By  Jose- 
phm,  60.  Their  mystictKin,  ib. 
Their  habita  of  life,  62.  Dirtin- 
guiahtd  for  indoitiy  and  veracity, 

64.  Worshipped  towards  the  eaet, 

65.  Their  ascetical  practices,  67. 
EsBenism,  493. 

Ethiopia,  diSiuioa  of  Chnatiamty  in, 
i.  115 

Eocharitt,  its  maauing,  i.  456.  Ad- 
miniitered  to  Chriatiana  in  doa- 
geons,  171, 1S6,  460.  Its  eymbo- 
Seal  charactw,  421,448.  Origin- 
ally nnited  with  the  Agaps,  450. 
CanKcratioD  of  the  Basraiiieutal 
elemeota,  456.  The  obUtlona, 
457.  The  mirad  cnp,  459.  When 
received  nndar  one  kind,  460.  In- 
fiut  conunaaion,  461.  Adminis- 
.taredatmaniag«taBdiaiierala,462 

Euelpistua,  a  Chi 


Entmenu,  i.  9,  29 
Enodiua,  ii.  178,  187 
Enphratea,  ii.  113 
Eusebiiu,  bishop  of  Canai 

Abgar  Uchomo,  i.  80. 

of  Aleiaudiia,   112- 


113,    114.     The 


Thebaia,  115.  St  Paul's  journey 
to  Spain,  117.  Hadrian,  140. 
Harini  the  maityr,  194.  Dio- 
cleaiin  peraecntioD,  206.  On  the 
nae  of  pictoraa,  404.  Bardesaau, 
ii.  105.  TatJan,  12S.  Uontanua, 
206.  Letter  to  the  church  of 
Lyons,  221.  Aleiaadrian  cat«- 
chiata,  224.  Berylloa  of  Boatra, 
315.  UalcfaioB,  332.  Apoli^  of 
Joatin  Maityr,  412.  Death  of  Jos- 
tin,  426.  Floiinoa,  439.  Sjai.. 
nuGbaa,  477.  Immortality  of  the 
■on],  481.  Deal^  of  Or^tn,  482. 
Uetbodios,  496.  Apol<^  of  Pan- 
philiui,  497 

Eicommunicatjon  practised  in  the 
raiij  church,  i.  304 

Eiorclim,  L  428 

Eitorcisia,  L  279 

Extrana  auction,  ii.  155 

F. 
Fabian,  biBhop  of  Bome,  i.  ] 
"  '  '  la,  biahop  of  Antioch,  i.  332 
Faata,    dap  set   apart  for,    i.  408. 
Wednesday  and  Eiiday,  409 
aoatne  the  Hanichean,  ii.  175 
Felicioimus  made  deacon  by  a  piet- 
byter,  i.  313.    Hia  opposition  ta 
Cyprian,  bis   bishop,   324.     Con- 
demned by  a  iyaod,  327 
Felidtaa  the  martyr,  i.  170,  172 
Felii,  a  Numidian  biahop,  i.  209 
Felii,  an  African  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix  the  Hanichean,  ii.  193 
Featirali,  Christian,  their  aeaeow,  i. 
406.    Weekly,  408.    Teariy,  411. 
ComnwmoraUf^  464 
Fidiii,  L  4U 

Finnillan,  bishop  of  Ccaaiaa,  against 
Stephen  biahop  of  Some,  i.  301. 
Church  discipline,  SOS.     Bt^tin 


H 
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of  heretiia,  443.    FimDolB  of  bap- 
tiOD,  446.     On  Oiigen,  ii.  476 

Wab,   srmbolical   of   the   Chrntian 

charch,  i.  405 
Flora,  lctt«r  of  Ptolemy  to,  ii.  99 
Flariuas,  pnsbyUr,  ii.  438 
Fortonatiuiiu  Uie  miiiyr,  i.  311 
Fartunatiu,  >  scliisiiiatic  bishop,  i. 


FrmnentiDB,  tlie  qwitlc  of  Ethiopia, 


Galen,   tiia   celebrated   pbjsiciui,   i. 

239 
Galerina,  Caioi  Haiiraiaiius,  Cteaar,  i. 

aoi 

Galeiiua,  Caiug  Valeriua  Muimiaua, 

Cmar,  i.  215 
Galileaos,  Christians  ao  called,  1. 139 
Gallican  cliiiTcb,  when  fbonded,  i.  116 
Galliums  Cssar,  L  194 
Gallua  Csur,  i.  188 
Gennany,  diffusion  of  durutiauity  in, 

i.  lis 


Gladiatorial  eihibitioiis,  i.  3&4 
Gnosia.  the  Aleiandrian,  ii.  13.  The 
The  twa  fifstema 
T.  The  voiship  or 
CQltiis,  153. 
GnoBticimi  Tiewed  aa  ao  historical 
pbeDomeuoD,  ii.  1~41.  Contains 
certain  elements  of  the  Platonic, 
Jewish,  and  Oriental  sjatems,  5-9. 
The  Aleiandrian  and  Syrian  Goods 
compared,  13-20.  The  Demiui^ 
a  representative  of  tlie  Snprame 
God,  21-26.  Jndaizing  Gnostics, 
22-25,  39-41.  Ita  ditfcrent  the- 
Oriei  as  it  regards  psiticnlar  moral 
nlatioDt,  28;  and  Christ's  person, 
ft,  J)i>cctiwn,29.  Biblical  inter- 
pretations, 31.  Secret  doctiiies, 
33.  Ita  poaitioD  with  the  Chria- 
.  tjan  chimb,  33.  Ita  two-told  con- 
.  diet  with  Chriitaanity  and  Neo- 
PlatoniEm,  34.  Oppeaed  by  Plo- 
tinng,  34-38.  Cerinthns,  42-47. 
Banlidea,  47-31.    Valentine  and 


his  sdnol,   71-107.       Ita   cwiflict 
with     JadaiaiD,     107-153.      The 
wonhip  or  calloa  of  tlie  Gnosis, 
153.      Oppoaitioa    between    Uw 
church  and  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
human  uatora,  344 
Gnostics,  their  practice  of  altering  the 
erangelical  records,  i.  230.     Op- 
posed to  external  wonhip,  ii.  153. 
Theii  baptistnal  fomiula,  155 
OoetK,  Jewish  magiciana,  i.  92,  223 
Good  Friday  observed,  i.  415 
Grecian  and  Koman  paganiaiii  cun- 

pai«d,  i.  3 
Greek  syatema  of  jAilosophy,  i,  7,  21 
Gregory  of  Nanrianzen  on  the  Tisit 

of  Si.  Thomas  to  India,  1. 113 
Gregory  of  Nysu  on  Gr^^ory  Tluuim»- 

tiugus,  ii.493 
Gregoiy  TbaQmatuT^ua,  i.  398.    Hie 

life,  ii.  489-495 
Gr^ryofToun,  i.  116 


Hadriaa,emperor,i.l39.  Hiarescript 
to  HinnchuFandanns,  140.  Let- 
ter to  SerriaDua,  141 .  His  temples, 
142 

Ham  the  patriarch,  i.  59 

Htgemonina,  anppaeed  author  of  the 

Hegesippua,  charcb  teacher,  iL  430 
Heliogabalua,  emperor,  i.  173 
Heraclas,  dijciple  of  Origen,  ii,  467, 

483 
Heracleon  the  Gnostic  on  oral  tradi- 
tion, i.  426.  Hia  commentary  on 
St.  John,  ii.  96.  Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  diacourae  witl^the 
Samaritan  (roman,  96.  On  wit- 
neaiing  for  Chriat,  98.  Hyatic 
wonia,  104 
Scndiai,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,   ii. 

166 
Heraclitna  on  the  Sibylline  prophedei, 

i.  245 
Herculina  Uaiimianne  Caaa,  i.  203 
Hereiydefined,  i.  308,  467.    Tenden- 
cies of  the  hereticai  aiaiit,  469. 
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The  JodaiiiDg    Kcti,  4T1.    The 

EbioaElo,  iT() 
Hcretica,  baptum  of,  i.  43»-448 
Hcnnu,  The  Shepherd,   i.  3S5;   ii. 

391,  410 
Htrmet,  Trinne^itiu,  i.  245 
Heimitu,  apalognt,  Ii.  439 
HermogeiK*  on  the  doctiiiie  of  eno- 

tfon,  ii.  376-260.    Anthnpologr, 

346 
Uetjrehiiu,  Egyptian  biihsp,  ii.  49B 
HetariB,  or  cIok  uKxiatiimi,  edict 

■gainit,  1.  134,  135 
Heobner,  Dr.,  NeBnder'i  Kcand  td- 

lunie  of  Church  Hirtory  dedicated 

HexapU,  bj  Or^en,  ii.  4T8 
HieiacM,  ^Tptian  aseetic,  ii.  4B5 
Hierodes  ^ainat  Chrlatiaiiity,  i.  201, 

240 
Hilarianoa  the  martjr,  I.  SlI 
Hilar?  the  commeDtator  on  the  aa- 
iier  and  later  practice  of  the  charch, 
i.     252.     On    DIociesian'B     edict 
againat  the  Uinicheans,  it.  IS5 
HippoiytuB,  hiahop,  on  the  obaeryance 
of  the  Sabhath,  i.  411.     Cciebra- 
tion  of  tbe  Euchamt,  461.     On 
Noeiua,  ii.  303.    Life  and  writingB, 
439-442 
Hormifdaa,  kiDg  of  Penio,  ii.  170 
H  jmns  D>ed  at  public  wontd)),  i.  420 
H3'>taapea,   intttpolated   writingt,  L 


245 


I. 


laldabaoth.    See  Ophiie$ 

loobium,  council  of,  I.  440 

Idealiita,  ii.  154 

Ignatina,  biahop  of  AnUoch,  i.  139. 
Letter  to  PolTcarp,  373.  On  the 
featival  of  Sondaj,  409.  Doeet- 
inn,  ii.  309.  The  Lord'i  Snpper, 
393.     Hia  letten,  411 

Im^fe  wonhip  tJie  origin  of  anper- 
rtition,  i.  12,  Defended  by  Por- 
phjTf,  237.  Itariee  in  the  Chria- 
tlaa  churdi,  403-405 

lDdia,eFread  of  Cbriatianitj  in,  i.  112 


Infuit  b^rtJam.  i.  431-436 
Inl^t  commDuioii,  1.  461  ;  Ii.  393. 
Infidelitj  deitnictiTe  of  driiliberff, 
i.l5.   Antagoaiatic  to  ClirictiaiiitT, 

45 
Iiupiiation,  i.  494;  ii.  201 
Interpolated  writings,  i.  245 
Irencn^  biahop  of  Lyona,  on  min^ 
cnlooi  corei^  i.  103.     Chriitiaoitj 
in  Getmanj,  116.     In  Spain,  117. 
On   the    pereecntiDDa,    165.      The 
relation  of  bithopa  to  preabjtcn, 
266.    Eecleaia  apoitoli^  at  Rome, 
284.     The  unity  of  the  church, 
290.       Bcbokes  Victor  bishop  of 
Home,      299,    415.      Gladiatorial 
■hows,  364.     Infant  baptism,  431. 
ObUtion,    45S.       Ehionites,    476. 
Doctriu       ' 


'.  Cerinlhcs, 


theOuoatica,  il. 
42,  43.     Satun 

126.  Prodieiana,  ii\i.  amt- 
laitana,  ib.  Intermediate  position 
of  Irensns,  198.  Hontanistac 
proceedings,  221.  Knowledge  of 
God,  370.  Creation,  280.  Sonl 
of  Chritt,  374.  Rederoption,  383. 
Faith  and  lav,  363.  Baptism, 
390,  Lord'n  Snpper,  392.  Chi- 
jid   writings. 


434-439 


u  47,  51, 


Jambiichiu  the  Meo-FUtonie  philo- 

aopher,  i.  240 
Jews  nituesseaof  tlieOneGad,i.48. 

Their  mluppreheneion  of  the  The- 
ocracy, 51. .  Deluded  by  fake 
proiihets,  GS.  Their  intercoune 
with  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria, 
69-81 

John,  St.,  t^e  eTangeliat,  exerciaed  Mb 
episcopate  in  Aaia  Ifinor,  i.  365, 
271,  473.  Compaied  with  St. 
Pet«r,  295 

John  the  Baptist,  hii  mission,  i.  52. 
Hui  so-caLed  disciples,  ii.  16,  113 
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Judiism  canlrsited  with  pagaaiau, 
i.  5-  At  AleiandHa,  68.  its  ad- 
miiture  wiUi  Platooinn,  68-81. 
Its  relHtioa  to  Chrisljanitj,  86-91 

Jadu  of  Gams]*,  i-  51 

Julia  UuaniKR,  i.  1T3 

Juliuia,  a  ChiistJaD  Tirgiii,  ii.  476 

Joliiu  Afriduius,  !i.  479 

JaliDi  OasaianoB,  ii.  129 

Joliui  PanJiu  on  llie  Boniaii  civil  law, 

Jiutiii  HartjT  on  the  infidelity  of 
the  philoH^ilien, !.  12.  Jewish  ie- 
Bici*  of  ai^s,  58.  Froielvtei,  93. 
Uiracnloiu  tvnt,  102.  Chrtstiati 
patiencr,  104,  EipoMi  Creaceni, 
128.  Defedi  of  ChrlE^ane,  3S3. 
HngietraUt,  S56.  DiviDC  wonhip, 
402.  Form  of  baptism,  430.  On 
tb«  doe  celebratioD  of  baptiun  and 
the  Euchaiiil,  455-459.  Two 
classes  of  Jewish  Cbiutiane,  474, 
500.  On  Ebiooitm,  500.  Doc- 
trineof  [heLD;ae,ti.204.  Christ's 
hBmaoity,  3T4.  Satis&ctJDn,  385. 
Eucharist,  393.  ChiUasm,  397. 
Life  and  wHtii^,  412-4^6 


L. 

Lactantius  on  Its  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  337 
Laity,  aometimeg  oppcecd  to  the  ca- 
tholic idea  of  a  priesthood,  i.  273. 
Fartidpatiun  in  the  choice  of  chatch 
otiicen,  278.     Excluded  irota  aj- 
uodB,  2S9 
I^pei,  on  their  restoration  to  the  fel- 
lowihipof  the  church,  i.  315-317, 
834.  Synods  on  their  account,  326 
lararium,  domestic  chapel,  i.  173 
lectores,  or  rcaden  of  the  Smptnns, 
i.  279,  280 


Legio  falminea,  i.  160 

Leutea  tact  obaerred,  i.  415 
Leonides,  bther  of  Origen,  ii.  4B6'- 

459 
Lettara  communicalory,  i,  186 
Libellatici,  1.  182 
Libelli  pacis,  i.  318 
Liters  Ibnuats,  i.  286 
Logoa,  the  doctrine  at  the,  iL  302- 

312 
Loid's  Prayer,  Cyprian's 


Lord's  Snpper,     Sea  Svdiarxal 
Lucas  the  U  aidonite,  ii.  151 
Ladan,  pnepoiitiu   cubiculariorum, 

i.  197 
Luclaa  the  confessor,  1.  320 
Ludan,  the  learned  wit  of  Saioosata, 

i.  11,  IS,  18,  218 
Lucianus,  founder  of  the  Antiochiaa 

■diinl,  ii.  498 
Lncina,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189 
Lucius,  the  British  king,  i.  IIS 
Lucretius,  i.  11 
Lugdonom  (Lyons),  persecution  at, 

i.  116,  154  ' 

Lutlier  en  episcopacy,  i.  270 
Lyons,  persecution  of  tiie  Christians 

Bl,i,  116,154 
Lyra,  symbolical  of  Ctiristian  joy,  i. 


Macrianus,  i.  194 

MxceoAs'  advice  to  Augustus,  j.  120 

Uagicians,  early,  I.  224 

HaguMeian  sect,  ii.  171 

Malabar,  the  chordi  there  finmded  by 

St.  Thomas,!.  112 
Malctiion,  presbyter,  il  332 


Mani,  or  Maoes,  the  Gnostic,  i.  435  ; 
ii.  157-170.  Disputes  with  Ar- 
chelans  bishop  of  Cascar,  165 
Manichaans,  tiieir  systen:!,  ii.  157 
Msnicheism,  its  character,  ii.  156, 
Historyofilafoonder,  159.  Eut- 
sni  and  western  sourcei,  162.  De- 
rind  trom  Scythiaoas  and  Buddai, 
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166-170.  ItsODDiiactioti  with  the 
Ma|;asai<ui  uct,  ITl.  JEoa,  the 
mothtr  of  life,  174.  Ths  prinml 
man,  175,  On  th«  s»nrces  of  re- 
liCioni  knowledge,  IBe.  Tbrir 
mode  of  celebrating  the  sacmnait, 
192.  Festirals.  194 
Hsrcellas,  the  cmtarion,  a  mortfr, 

i.  S04 
HardoD,  the  and-Jewuh  Qnofltic, 
bU  fonn  of  baptinn,  i.  430.  Mibh 
fidBlinin,  454.  The  ipecnlstive 
ekoienta  of  his  afrtem,  ii.  129. 
His  rejection  of  tniditioi)  m  a  rale 
of  fti&,  131.  Hit  life  itiid  hiBtory, 
133.  Meeting  with  PolTCaqi  at 
Rome,  13S.  Report  of  hit  con- 
Tcniop,  139,  Dialled  eiimina' 
tion  of  his  eTntem,  139.  Moral 
teodencf  of  hia  doctrinn,  14B.  Of 
hia  nforms,  165.  Practiied  > 
TicarioDs  tMmtiun.  156.  Dootrine 
coneerntiig  God.  269 
Mareionltec,  ii.  150-153,  300 
HircloDiUam   oppo««il  to    the    CtC' 

mentineg,  ii.  40 
Morcoaltna,  ii.  154 
Harciu  Aurelius,    emperor,  i.  144. 
His   philosophical    and    religioui 
principle*,   145-147.    Hia  pen&- 
cutiog  edicts,  149 
Uarcas  the    Gnostic,  his   cabalistic 

lymholiaai,  ii.  104 
Marcus  Ihs  MamoniU,  ii.  ISl 
Marciis,  bishop  of   the  ohnreh    at 

£lla,  i.  4T5 
Marins  the  martft,  i.  19S 
Mark,  St.,  the  eian^list,  founder  of 

the  Alexandrian  church,  i.  114 
Harriage  comtnendsd,  i.  S89.  Miied 
marringes  condemned,  S91.     The 
civil   contract   sanctioned   bj  tiie 
diurdi,  393 
Uartialis,  Spanigli  bishop,  deposed, 

i.  301 
Martvrs,  festival  of,  i.  4fl3 
Matthew,  St.,  the  eyangeliat,  his  gos' 

pel  taken  to  India,  1.  Ill,  lis 
Maiitoluini  Hercnllns,  i.  197,  203 
Maximilianni  the  martjrr,  I.  209 


i.  215. 


tin  llmciao,  i.  174 
church  teadier,  ii.  496 
Uclito,  hidiop  of  Saidis,  i.  140, 141 , 

-  ■  ■       i.  433 
Menander,  ii.  123 
Mensurlas,   bishop    of  Cortta^e,   i. 

308,  310 
Messiah,  idea  of,  afflongtheJewe,i.  49 
Methodius  of  Tyn,  i^nst  Origen's 

doctrine,  ii.  2S3.    Hb  writings, 

497 
Metropolitical  churches,  their  origin, 

i.  S83 

lllencium,  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  395- 

Hiltjades  ^uuat  the  Hontanislz,  ii. 


Miracles  of  the  sportolie  age,  i.  100- 
103 

Missa  catechumenorum,  ii.  156 
>  fid^um,  ii.  156 

M^ler  (Dr.)  on  Gnosticism  as  a 
precntsoT  of  Frotestantisni,  ii.  3 

Monarchlana,  two  classes  of  them,  ii. 
292-295.  Firsl  Clast,  found  in  tlte 
early  Roman  church,  295.  Theo- 
dotustheheadof  them.  297.  The 
conresBOT  Katalii,  i6.  A.rt«moni(«, 
293.  Opposod  hf  NoTatian,  A. 
Their  arbitrary  cttticistn  of  Scrip- 
ture, 299.  The  Alogi,  301.  3f 
•xmd  Clam :  The  Fatripaasiana,  301. 
Fraxeas  opposed  by  Tertollian, 
302.  KoetDB,  303.  In  conflict 
witJi  the  chnrd)  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  304.  The  Logos,  305- 
314.  Mediatory  Mooarchian  ten- 
dency, 313.  Christ  a  being  im 
the  DiTine  idea,  315.  BeryUui' 
dispnUtion  with  Oriwa,  316.  Sa- 
hellius,  317-335.  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  327-332.  Origen  and  Tei^ 
tulllan  on  the  Cnityin  the  Tiinity, 
333.    The  lain  BomoiMtion  eon- 
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demned,  H.  Denied  Ihe  doefariae 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  337.  Doctrine 
of  hnnnn  nature,  340 
UoDtviisra,  iti  cbaracter,  ii.  200. 
Tenacity  to  a  rigid  supematoral- 
jsm,  202.  HoBtile  to  Qm  coltun 
of  hII  ut  and  science,  203.  His- 
tory of  its  delelopmenl,  204-207. 
Neuneu  of  Uie  millanniain,  206. 
The  priestly  dignity  of  all  Chris- 
tians, 212.  Its  OTCT  eitimile  of 
celibacy,  217.  On  fiecond  mar- 
riages,  A.  Peaanc«,  218.  Ita  op- 
ponents, 223 

Montanists,  the  public  speaking  of 
women,  i.  252.  fieslitaiKe  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  to  Iheni,  3BB, 
407 

HontaiiDB,  hia  importance  aa  fonnder 
ofaMct,  ii.  193.  Hia  education, 
205.  On  mar^idom,  216.  Pe- 
pnza,  221 

Moses  Tiewed  u  a  raligioaa  re- 
former, i.  13.  Hia  l^isution  de- 
scribed 1^  Philo,  72 

Hythical  religioD,  ita  use  among  the 
oommon  people,  i.  9,  16 


Natalia  tile  Theodotian,   confessor, 

ii.S97 
NazarewiB,  i.  478,  483 
Meander  (Dr.),  Hemoli  of  hia  life 
and  writings,  I.  iiiii-iixii.     Hia 
Church  Hiatoiy  prajectsd,  vi.   Hia 
lileniry  woAi,  iili 
Neo-PUtoDiam,  i.  41M9,  221,  233; 
■    iL5 
Nepos,  EgypUan  bidiopi,  Chiliaat,  ii. 

400 
Nero,  persecution  under,  L  130 
Nerra,  emperor,  i.  138 
KewToan,  Rer.  J.  H.,    hia  theory  of 
deTelopment    deriTed     from     the 
Montanista,  ii.  217 
NJcolaitaps,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Nicomedia,  maelir^ofDiDClenaDU 
OaleriDB  at,  i.  204.    Fin  it  the 
hnperial  palace,  312 


Noetus,  Patripassianist,  ii.  303. 

Norih-A£icau  churtli,  its  difference 
with  the  Aleiaudriue  school  on  the 
doctrine.of  hunnuiiiBtare,  ii.  346, 
368 

NcTatian,  presbyter,  some  account  of 
him,  i.  330-335.  His  schism,  336. 
Ita  character,  399.  His  conibaed 
notiona  of  the  visible  and  mTiaible 
dinrch,  344.  Oppoaai  the  Arte- 
manitcs,  ii.  298,  452 

Noiatus,  exciter  of  the  CartJiaginian 
schism,  L  312.  Participation  in 
theRcmsD,  336. 

Numidian  Chiistiaoa  made  captivea, 
L355 

Numidicaa,  confessor,  i.  184 


Oi^itea,  a  Gnoatic  sect,  the  pauthe* 
iatic  principle  prominent  in  then: 
system,  ii.  107.  laldabaoth,  107. 
OphicmorphuB,  the  aerpenUapirit, 
lOS.  CreatioD  of  man,  110.  Uigra- 
tion  of  Cbriat  throuj^  the  hearena, 
111.  Their  pautheiatia  system  of 
morale,  112.  Their  antichzislian 
principles,  113. 

OradcB,  Plutarch's  defence  of,  i.  32. 
Poqihyiys  views  of  them,  43,  238. 

Origen  on  psychological  pbenomena, 
'    103.    On  the  dLffoaion  of  Chria. 


nihe  c 


mtry,  ' 


labooia  in  Arabia,  112.  Corre- 
spondence with  Julia  HammieB, 
173.  State  of  the  ChristiaiK  under 
Philip  the  Arabian,  ]T5.  On  the 
persecutions,  176.  Celsus,  175, 
ITS,  222.  On  hooiility,  232.  Hia 
ordhiaUon  in  Palestine,  232.  Bap- 
tism,  351.  The  military  piofea- 
aiDn,877.  Prayer,  395.  And  the 
study  of  the  Soripturta,  398.  Spi- 
ritual worship  of  God,  401.  Ca- 
techumens, 423.  Iniant  baptism, 
435.  Ebionittps,  477.  Ophites,  ii. 
97, 112.  Simon  Hagns,  123.  Ori- 
geu  as  a  eatechiat,  335.  Isaiah, 
228.    Qnosia  and  Fistis,  346-253. 
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PrindplM  in  nlatlon  to  Uic  Scrip- 
turci,  254-359.  The  Dirin 
tributes,  273.  Doctrioa  of 
tion,  aSO-285.  Of  tha  Logos,  307- 
314.  Anthropoli^,  355  """ 
Cbrisfg  serraat-fonii,  372. 
rouiitf  of  Christ,  373.  H 
■onlorChrial,  376-361.  Bedemp- 
tJTC  Bctiiity,  382.  Doctrine  of  tiie 
ncramcQti,  393.  ReBOircction, 
403.    Life  and  woili  of  Origen, 

'   466-48* 

OrigeD  the  pw*n,  ii.  464 

OrigcD,  the  Bcbool  o^  ii.  482-19 

OsUbtU,  TSigets,  i.  279 


PsciRntu  of  Barceloos,  i.  343 
Piganiira  Mnong  tbe  Greeks  and  Ro- 

DtaDB,  1.  6 
Palladins,  a  writer  of  the  RfUi  cen' 

tory,  ii.  477 
Paliiom,  the  philoaopher's  cloak,  i. 

381 ;  il.  412. 
Pamphiliu,  presbTter  of  Cesaiea,  ii. 


Papiaa  of  Hierapolis,  ii.  205 

Paraclete,  ii.  202 

Parchor  the  propliet,  ii.  57 

Parabm,  ii.  6 

FssBoier,  continvenT' 
412.    See  Etuter 

PatemuB  the  proconml,  i.  190 

FatripasgiBDi,  il.  294,  301 

Pan),  St.,  the  apostle,  Tiaits  Arabia, 

■  i.  111.  Journey  to  Spain,  117. 
On  DDiTenal  piieathood,  250. 
Chnreh  discipliae,  304.  Obaerr- 
ancc  of  timet,  407.  Puhnodj,420. 
Lalwim  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 474.  EbioDitism,  483.  The 
Naxareans  concuning  Paal,  ib. 
Gmaie,  ii.  8 

Paul  of  Samoiata,  bishop  of  Anliodi, 
deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrioe, 
i.  196.    Hii  theoty  of  the  hnoan 


pownali^  of  Christ,  ii.  327.    His 
character  and  history,  330.      Dis' 

{utes   -with  Halchlon,  332.    De- 
ghted  with  popolsi'   presohan, 
331 
Pausauiai,   iiit   geographer,    on   the 

preralence  of  nnbeli^,  1.  16 
Peccata  Tenalia,  mortalia,  i,  307 
Pella,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Cbris- 


Pepuiituis,  a  sect  of  m 
221 

Peregriuns  ProleDi,  the  cynic  piiilo- 
Bopher,  i.  219 

Perpetna  the  martyr,  i.  170 

"^ervecutions  of  ChrisUans,  the  catises, 
i.  lia-128.  Cnder  Nero,  130.  Do- 
miUan,  132.  MitsaledDnderNer- 
TB,  133.  Renewed  nnder  Trajan, 
131-138.  Hadrian,  139-143, 
Abated  under  Antoninos  Pius,  143. 
Renewed  uader  Marcus  Aurelius, 
144-162.  Commodus,  162.  Sep- 
timius  SeTerua,  165-168.  Cara- 
calla,  169-172.  Heliogsbalus,  173. 
Alexander  Sevenu,  173.  Haii- 
minus,  174.  Decins  Trujanna, 
180-138.  Qallassadrolusiaoaa, 
188.  Taleriim,  189.  Gallienns 
and  Anrelian,  194.  Dioelesiaa 
and  Galerius,  204-215.  Caioa 
Galerios  Talerina  Vuiminns,  215 
Pania,  ipresd  of  Chriitianin  in,  i. 
110 

'eecenoiuB  Higer,  L  165 
Peter,  St.,  his  primacy  as  founder  of 
the  Roman    church,    i.  283,  295. 
His  precedence  as  the  Man  of  Bock, 
295,  442 
Pharisees,  i.  54 

Fhariieeism,  its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity, i.  88 
Philemon  the  Roman  presbyter,    ii. 
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Philo,  tli«  uhuapion  of  the  Alcitm- 
drian  Jews,  i.  T0-T3.  On  Uie  n- 
Btoration  of  the  Jewt,  90 

Fhilosopher'B  clonk,  i.  381  [    ii.  412 


Ptulan 


i.  151. 


PhotiDs  OD  Maui,  ii.  1GB.  Hippolf- 
tus,  439.    Origen,  471,  482 

Picriu  the  Aleuadriao,  ii.  484. 

PUto,  bis  Tifw  of  Socratea,  i.  25. 
Hii  monotheiam,  36.  Considers 
pfllTtheism  o»  derived  from  one 
Supreme  Uoity,  34.  On  visible 
and  JDvlsible  deities,  35 

FUtouic  philoioplij,  i.  24,  35.  As 
reformed,  31,  Productive  of  fa- 
DatJciBm,  41.  Prepares  the  wnj 
for  Christianity,  48,  221 ;  ii.  19. 
Embraced  bj  the  Aleiandrian 
Je»B,  i.  71-77 

Pllnj  the  elder,  his  theoli^cal 
views,  i.  14.     On  the  Essenes,  59 

PUny  the  younger,  govoraor  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  i.  134.  Bis 
report  to  TraJKi,  t'6. 

Plotinus,  i.  40.  Attempts  to  reslora 
the  original  PUtonism,  ii,  5,  15. 
Agaiost  the  Gnostics,  34.  Anthro- 
pology, 341 

Plutarch,  description  of  the  snpersti- 
tious,  i.  18.  Conneclioii  between 
sapentition  and  inddelity,  19.  On 


Epici 


Relsti 


mediate  beijigs,  38.  ADthropologTj 

Pixnitenlcs,  i.  &0i 

Poljbius  on  Koman  superstition,  t.  9 

Poiycsrp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  i.  150, 
464,  Disputes  aboat  the  Pagsover, 
413,  Ueeta  with  Harcion,  ii.  138. 
Letter  to  the  Phiiippians,  411 

Polycratea,  bishop  of  iHphesns,  i.  271, 
412 

Polytheism  the  invention  of  bmnaa 
weakness,  1.  14,  Leads  to  one 
original  essence,  34,  As  moulded 
by  the  Platonic  pbilosophy,  38 

PonticuB  the  martyr,  i,  157 

Porphyry,  defence  of  image  worship, 
VOI.  II. 


i.  119 

e  early  cborcb,  i. 


L  37.     On  demons,  39.     His  col- 
lection of  ancient  oracles,  43,  238. 
Against    Christianity,    127,    202, 
236,  239,     On  Origen,  ii,  464 
Pothinna,  hiahop  of  Lyooa,  i.  156 
Praxeas  against  the  Montanista,   ii. 

205,  321,  301 
Prayer,  its  efficacy,  i.  393.    Canon- 
ical hours  for  common  prayer.  396. 
On   the    Lard's     day     Christians 
prayed  standing,  398 
Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  i,  65,   Doctrine  of,  ii.  359 
Presbyters,  their  office,  i.  255,  2S3 
Priesthood  of  all  believers,  I,  249 
Priscills,    prophetess,   ii.  207.     On 

celibacy,  217 
Procopius  the  presbyter,  i,  213,  419 
ProculuB,  B  Christian  slave,  i.  165 
Prodiciana      ~        ' 
Prophetess 

252 

Prophetic   element,   ill   eiistence  In 

paganism  aa  well  as  in  Jnduam 

and  Christianity,  i.  244.    In  the 

primitive  church,  258 

Proselytes  of  justice,  I.  93.    Of  the 

gate,  ib. 
Protodetns,  friend  of  Origen,  II.  474 
Provincial      synods.       See      CAurcA 

Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest,  i.  46 

Paeudo-Baailideans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii. 
113 

Psendo-Paulinista,  i.  472 

Pseudo-Petrioiata,  1.  472 

PtolemffiuB  the  Gnostic,  his  letter  to 
Flora,  ii.  99,  Ksoteric  tradition, 
100.     Threefold  origin  of  the  law, 

Pudens,  a  magistrate,  I.  141 
Pulpit  (an^estna,  puli^tDm),  i.  403 
Pupian,  (^prim's  letter  to  him,  I. 

328 
Fytliagoras  the  andeot  sage,  i.  240 


Qnadratns  the  apologist,  i.  139; 
Qnadrageaintal  fgst,  i.  415 
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QantDa  tbe  PhiygMB,  i.  151 
Qnbitaa  the  Afrieu  bubofi,  i."M2 
Qi^ni,  ii.  4M 

R. 
Rain,  mincnloni  thcwer  of,  i.  160 
RKOgnitioDi  of  ClnncDt,  i.  495 
RMUTmation,  ii.  402-104 
BaiBMatiu  the  ntrtp,  i.  170 
Ronun  empcran,  state  oft^chiiidi 

□Oder  tbtm,  i.  12B'2LT 
Rome,  the  iiKtrtipolJticiil  cbiudi  of 
the  West,  i.  283^286.  Founded 
hj  St.  Peter  ud  St.  Paul,  264, 
296.  Not  the  eintce  of  eeclaoM- 
tical  nnity,  297.  Nor  aopreme, 
MeordiDg  to  CypcUo  aad  Piimiliui, 

aoo,  301 

Ronel,  Henoana,  the  ucand  volniiM 
of  Seander'a  Church  History  re- 
YiMd  by  him,  i.  i 

Bn&ias,  chunh  writer,  i.  140 

8. 


Satornln,  fniMder  al  the  obuMii  of 

TodIook,  i.  116 
itamiQe  ibn    auti-Jewuh  Qsdatic, 

it.  Itt4 
Satnrniniii  (he  prooDBidl,  i.  1S9 
Saturain.  tiie  martyr,  i,  170 
Scapak  the  puDconiul,  i.  169 
SchelK^,  F.  TOO,  Neander't  dediai^ 

tioc  to  him,  i.  t.  Motirad,  244 
Sdibrat  in  the  cburdi,  i.  228,  806 
SchlieiaaDn'i  treatiie  on  "  Tha  Cle- 

meotinea,"  i.  48S 
Scillila,  peisecation  at,  i.  169 
Scrlptiirea,  the  iil^r^ce  betwaaa  • 

liters]  and  ipiritiia]  Intttpntation, 

i.  78.     DiooIeBkn'e  edict  for  their 

deitmctioti,  206.     Read  at  twblic 

worahip,  419 
Scythianus  the  originator  of  the  Us- 

nicbeui  doctrines.  It  16S 
SecnDdaiiia  the  martyr,  J.  170 
Secimdai,  s  Noioidiaii  bliUi^  i.  208 


T  dJKdpiea   of  John    the 
ii.  le 
a  MunrchiaB,  hia  chanc- 


ter,  ii.  317.  Diac. 
hia  doctrine,  31S.  Creation  of 
humanity  in  the  Logos,  330.  Hy- 
postatiiing  of  the  Logo*  in  Chri^ 
322.  Ab  inch,  be  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  323.  Hil  humanity 
reabsorbed  at  the  Aueusian,  ib. 
ApoiTyphal  ffOBpel  of  the  E^Tt- 
ians,  326.  The  tenets  of  Sabelljus 
condemned  by  Dionysint,  334 

8addaceeB,thfirprindp!es,i.  55.  De- 
nied the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurraction,  wid  the  eiistenoe 
of  angels,  57.  Their  charBCter 
liTen  by  Josepbus,  58 

Saddnoeeism,  i.  87 

Sacraujents,  their  meaning,  i.  421. 
Doctrine  of  the  Aleiandrians  con- 


Seth,  repnaentatire  of  the  PDCUBis- 

tici,  ii.  110 
Sethiuia,  u.  114 
Seven,  s  myitlo  number,  <■■  49 
Sevenis,  Aleiandar,  i.  173 
SeTems  Septimioa,  emperor,  i.  -MS. 

Hia  rescript,  166 
Severas  of  Asmonina,  ii.  1G6 
Sibylline    books    consulted,   i.  Ii5, 


245 


n  H^aa,  i. 


ii.  40,  126 

i.  lae 


SimpUoioa  against  Maui,  ii.  173 
Snger  aaaista  Neander  in  the  mi- 

siflo  of  hu  (%iireh  Hioiory,  i.  «ii 
Sins,  venial  and  mortal,  distingnisbad, 

i.  307 
Slitoa,  bishop  af  Roma,  i.  193 
Slavery,  i.  370-373 
Slaves,  their  testimoDj  against  tWl* 

DMuters  ioadmiasiUe,  i.  155 
Smyrna,  penccntiso  at,  i.  ISO 
SouaUa  (gaiait  the  iiiqihisti,  <i  7. 
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TdtimDUf  coDceniing  tlw  Divise, 

Socratei,  the  i-harch  hiitoriao,  ii.  495 
Sophiirti,  thfir  hemtlesB  dialectiM,  i,  7 
Soiomen  on  preaching,  i.  420 
Spun,  diffnaiou  of  tSristianily  in,  i 

117  ^ 

^ratns  the  martyr,  i.  169 
SpoHBora,  or  god-parenla,  i.  < 
StatioDea,  or  limw  for  faatioa, 
i!.  215  ^ 

StephcD,  St.,  tJie  niartjr,  i.  4 
Stepheo,  bishop  of  Roine,  i,  2! 

302,  441,  444 
Stoical  philosophy,  i.  21-24 
Btrabo  OQ  soperslition,  i.  9.    Aniions 
foPttiimpler  mode  of  KOrahlp,  J3 
Snbdescoiu,  i.  2T9 
SabintrodBcls,  i.  385 
Sunday  oWrved  In  remembnnce  (f 
Chri«t'sreBniTectlon,i,  408.    FuA- 
ing  forbidden  on  that  day,  410 
SniBom  Mirda,  its  csriy  use,  i.  45S 
Symlols,  Christian,  i.  405 
Syrobolum,  i.  424 
Symmachus  the  Ebionite,  ii.  477 
Symphoriiui  of  Aatun,  martyr,  L  l&B 
Synods,  prorincial,  i.  287 
Syro-Peraiao  ehureh,  i.  112 

T. 
Tacitns  on  "  foreign  a 


Janity,  135 
Titian  the  apolopat  convertod  by 
JuatiH  Martyr,  ii.  426.  Disooane 
to  the  Oentilee,  427.  And  the 
EncrstiUs,  125-129 
Terebinth  or  Buddaa,  ji,  166 
Tartullian  on  the  relation  of  pagans 
to  Christianity,  i.  99.  CoDTersion 
^  psyobologioal  fiaaoaiiam,  )03. 
Mutual  love  of  Chrlatians,  105 
Their  courage,  106.  DiflustDti  of 
Christianity,  ».  Intelligiblenesa  of 
.ChristiBnity,.llD7.  Its  dilfusion  in 
Africa,  115.  The  partidprtion  of 
CbristianB  inheathen  festivals,  124,  ; 
■TiberiiB'  proposal  to  the  senate, 
128,     Rescript   of'Trsjan,   138. 


Letter  of  Hanms  Anrdiot,  1S2. 

Extortion  of  money  in  tbe  perjmat- 
tiooi,  168.  J'avounhU  treabstot 
of  (iriatiAOS  by  msglstral**,  ii. 
To  Scapula,  169.  On  ToluatHry 
religion,  243.  The  testimony  of 
the  sod],  246.  Presbyten  «U 
blshopa,  367.  Suntmus  aacerdoi, 
271.  UoiTersal  prjtstly  right, 
273.  Prelectors,  280.  Synoda, 
288.  On  the  primacy  of  St.  Pet«r, 
296,298.  Eieoiomuni  cation  3D.4 
Penaocc,  3CS,  306.  Delay  of  bm- 
tian,  851.  DeBcienoieB  of  t£e 
church,  354.  Mixed  marriogoiL 
354,  391.  Payment  of  liibate  hy 
ChriitiaBB,  359.  Fabrieation  ot 
idols,  364.  Gladtatflrial  shoirf^ 
366,  Spectacles,  366.  Pieusnrea 
of  the  Christian'^  367,  Chrlatim 
freedom  and  equality,  373.  Ciyil 
offices,  334,  Neoesslty  of  pwsB- 
iam  to  the  emperors,  377.  Hili. 
tary  profession,  378.  Lite  of 
Christians  in  the  world,  378. 
Ascetjca,  382.  Hypocritical  asoati- 
ciam,  384.  Christian  marriage, 
389.  Female  dress,  391.  Conse- 
crstion  of  marriage,  393.  Piamr  ■ 
393,  397.  Spiritual  worahip,  3'99. 
Symbols  of  the  Christians,  405, 
Jci^iih  and  Christian  festiTsls 
407.  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  409! 
ControTerey  on  the  Sabbath,  410, 
411.  iDlant  baptism,  432.  B^ ' 
tism  ukI  conGmuitlon,  437.  Bap- 
tism of  heretics,  440.  A^pse, 
451,  Catechumens  and  belicFeri 
among  heretics,  454.  Fourth  peti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  460. 
Sacramental  brrad,  I'J.  Kbioo,  476. 
Ptoleroffus,  ii,  99.    Mareion,  133- 


149. 


sciplea, 


Baptism  by  aubBfitution,157.  Ter- 
tnJUati  as  a  ilootaniet,  1 99.  Pro- 
phetic eit«y,  302.  t^^resstve 
development  of  the  cborch,  209 
MonUnfstic  revektlons,  21o! 
Against  the  outward  church,  211. 
Forgivenesa  of  sin  and  saoctifiat- 
tion,  218.     Arrogance  of  coaj^ 
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lOTS,  S19.  Agaimt  Vbt  eosmiet  of 
Hmtanlsm,  Si.  DiWne  altribaUs, 
369.  Revelation,  372.  Creatioo, 
2TB.  MonnruhiaDa,  292.  Prueas, 
302.  Trinity,  303,  Anthropologj, 
349-353.  Hnmuiitj  of  Chriit, 
37a.  Baptiim,  390.  Lord's  anp- 
per,  393.  Intermediate  standiDe, 
401.  Lite  and  writing  ofTertiU- 
lian,  442-445 

Tartnllianists,  ii.  445 

Theodoret  on  Tutian's  fonr  goipels,  ii. 
127,  Hermogenes.aSO.  Noetiia,303 

Tbeodotot  the  Uanarchiaii,  ii.  297 

Tbeoctietns,  biihop  of  Csiarsa,  U.4T0 

Theognoahu,  ii.  484 

Theonaa,  bishop  of  Aleiandria,  i.l97 

Theopbilua,  bishop  of  Antiocli,  Mb 
works,  U.  268,  429 

TheophilueIiidicnB,HinissiDnai7,i.ll4 

ThtDltwaaa,  bishop  of  Cmarea,  i.  19S 

TfaeiBprats,  i.  67,  82-85 

Thomas  (he  apostle  risita  Faithia,  i. 
113 

Thoth,  interpolated  sayings  of,  i.  245 

Thniidering  legion,  i.  160 

Tiberianns,  prefect  of  Palestina  prima, 
i.  138 

Tib«rine,  emperor,  i.  1 2B 

Titus  of  BoBtra,K.  189 

Tradneianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Ote 
propagatJan  of  MiUe,  il.  347 

Trajan,  emperor,  i.  134-138.  Hii 
rescript,  131 

Trinity  a  fuadanieiital  doctrina  of 
ChristiaDttj,  ii.  386.  Falte  aaalo- 
gies  drawn  from  other  teligions, 
287.    DeTelopment  of  the  piseticBl 


ValnUne  the  Gaottic,  his  birth,  ii. 


74.  The  hearenl;  wisdom,  Ach*- 
moth,  76.  Three  stages  of  eiitt- 
euce :  pnenmatio,  psychical,  and 
Wlic  nstares,  77.  Demiurge,  78. 
The  Soter,  80.  Union  of  the  Soter 
with  the  paycliical  Messiah  at  his 
baptism,  88.  Nature  of  his  redemp- 
tion,  90.  Psychical  and  pneiimati- 
cal  Chfirtianity,  93 
''alentJDiui  school,  distinguished 
members  :  Heraeleon,  ii.  95-99. 
PtolemKUS,  99.  Harcua,  104. 
Bardesaoes,  105 

Valerian,  tlie  emperor,  i.  176,  189. 
His  perascuting  edict,  192 
STTO,  his  threefold  theology,  i.  10, 
119.     On  the  true  in  religion,  13 

Tespronins  Candidas,  a  magistrate,  i. 
141 

Tettins  Epagathns,  martyr,  i.  155 

Tictor,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  arrt^ant 
claims,  i.  398.  Disputes  respect- 
ing Easier,  414.  Eicommunicatea 
Theodottia,  ii.  297 

Victoria  the  martyr,  i.  211 

Vincentios,  a  TbiWi,  i.  439 

Virgins,!.  381,  3S4 


WeA,  the  utmost  bonods  0^  iU  mau- 
%,  i.  IIT 

Whitiunday,  or  feast  of  Pentecost,  ob- 
served, i.  41  e 

Wor«hfp,OQChristian,  i.  399.  Places 
i^  assembly,  i.  402.  Im^ea  ei- 
eluded,  403.  Seasoni  for  pablic 
worship  and  fesliTals,  406.  Ita 
several  paris,  418.  Beading  the 
Scriptures,  419.  Sermon,  420. 
Singing,  ib.  Baptism,  421 
X, 

XerophBgiK,  ascetics,  ii.  215 
Z, 

Zsbeans.     See  BabaiBa. 

Zealota,  Jewish,  i.  51 

Zaiobia,  i^aeen  of  Palmyra,  L  19fr, 
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I.— CITATIONS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 


Geaeait  i,  26, 37,  t«1.  ii.  p.  106 ;  U.  7, 

i6.;iiT.  14,17,  p,  407;  iTil.tS.; 

mi.  13,  p.  44 ;  xlii.  11,  p.  424 
Eiodos  I.  37,  Tol,  ii,  p.  344;  rii.  5, 

9,  p.  250;  «Tiii.  p.  473  ;  roili. 

18,  p.  267;  laiiv.  30,  p.  361 
L«TJtjcus  II.  9,   iiilT.  30,  Tol.  ii. 

p.  lOB 
Mtunben  li.  39,  toL  i.  p.  348)  uv. 

vol,  ii,  p.  120 
Deuteronomj'  iv.  19,  toI.  il.  p.  307  ; 

XTiii.  tdI.   i.    p.    273 ;  ii(,  5,  p. 

370;   nvii.  36,  toI.  ii.  p.  385; 

xoii.  8,  9,p.31;  iiiii. 43,  p.  60 
1  Sunnel  ii.  25,  rol.  i,  p.  315 
Job  liT,  4,  yol.  ii.  p.  65,  353 
PsJdu  lii.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  2B0 ;  ii,  8. 

p.  394 ;  ilil.  5,  p.  475 ;  iUt,  1,  p, 

309;  ill.  5,  p.  377  ;  li.  7,  p.  353; 

IC  4,  p.  46,  396 ;   ler.  2,  p.  273  ; 

icTii.  7.  p.  61 ;  d,  p.  289 ;  al.  p. 

63;  criT.  p.  273 
Proierbs  iiii.  38,  tdI.  ii,  p.  480 
Inj^  lii.  9,  vol.  il.  p.  228;  vii.  14, 
;    .iii.  23, 


i>.483i 


i.   7,  B. 


JeiEmiah  ivii.   5,  vol.  L  p. 

xxii.  33,  p.  427 
Joel  iU.  vol.  ii.  p.  212 
Zediamii  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  SSS 
Halaeiii  iii.  15,Tol.ii.  p.  119 
3  Maccabeoe  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  209 
Hattbew  ilL  10,  t.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  352; 

V,  17,  p,  496  ;   v.  28,  vol.  ii.  p. 

402  ;  V.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  376;  vii.  33, 


p.  22, 352 ;  lii.  14,  p.  312 ;  i.  23, 

vol.  ii.  p.  459 ;  li.  13,  p.  232  ;  ri. 

27,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  p.  389  ; 

Iii.  6,  42,  p.  269 ;   lu.  36,  vol. 

i.  p.  366  ;  liii.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  431 ;. 

liii.  43,  p.  358 ;  nu.  52,  vol.  i.  p, 

497  ;  liv.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  459;  ivi. 

16,  p.  289  ;  ivii.  1,  p.  260 ;  iviit 

20,  vol.  I.  p.  293 ;  lii.  p.   383 ; 

lii.    U,  p.  533,  vol  ii.  p.  258; 

ui.  16,  p.  473 ;  nil,   19,  20,  p. 

465;  nil.  21,  vol.   i.  359,   360; 

Kffl.  19,  30,  vol.  ii.  p.  465  i  uvi. 

52,  vol.  i.  p.  378 ;  ariU,  19,  vol. 

ii.  p.  286 
Hirk  vi.  13,  vol.  i,  p.  165 ;  vii.  8, 

p.  378 ;  I.  46,  p.  503 
Lnke  i.  31,  vol.  Li.  p,  297;  ii,  40,  p. 

380 ;  vii.  8,  vol,    i.   p,    878 :    Lt. 

50,  p.  434 ;  lii,  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 

99  ;  lii.  49,  50,  p.  476  ;  liil.  2,  p. 

64  ;  XV.  B,  p.  76  ;  nil.  24,  vol.  i. 


r.  14,  vol.  i 


K  352; 


'.48, 


53,  vol.  ii.  p.  393  ;  V 
p.  449  ;  vii.  49,  p,  478 ;  viii.  34, 
vol.  ii.'  248  ;  viii.  43,  46,  p.  250 ; 
ii.  3,  p.  303;  IV.  1,  VOL  i.  p. 
344  ;  ivii.  3,  voL  p.  286  ;  u.  19, 
36,  vol.  i.  p.  408 
ActsL  17,  vol.  i.  p.  373;  ii,  46,  p. 
450  ;  viii.  37-40,  p.  115 ;  i,  46, 
p.  359 ;  n.  22,  p.  452  ;  iii.  29, 
30,  p.  350;  liii.  23,  vol,  ii.  p.  85; 
IV.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  221 ;  IT.  8,  p. 
411;  ni._p.  438;  ii.  7,  p.  408  ; 
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EphtsLiiu  iil.  10,  rol.  i 


RamuiB  Tiii.  19,  toI.  ii.  p.  361 ;  lii. 

6,  p.  54-;  tSj.  3,p.  3M;  vili.  20, 
21,  p.  63  ;  ii.  5,  p.  303 ;  ix.  20, 
vol.  i.  p.  330 ;  lij.  1,  p.  249;  lii. 

7,  8,  p.  260  !  iri.  5,  p.  257,  402  ; 
xvi.  p.  400,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

1  Corinthiuu  i.  21,  vol.  ii.  p.  355  ; 
i.  35,  p.  473  ;  ii.  6, p.  230 ;  ii.  9,  p. 
230,  4n  ;  ii.  14,  p.  16,  365  ;  ia 
17,  Tol.  i.  p.  363 !  ».  4,  p.  268 ;  T. 
7,  p.  303,  411 ;  Ti.  15,  p.  283;  vi. 
19,  Ml.  Ii.  p..  27;  vil.  ^  438; 
•ii.  ai,  Tol.  i.  p.  373 ;  rtii;  fl.  toI. 
ii.  p.  289 ;  liii.  9,  p.  27 ;  ii.  1- 
14,  Tol.  i.  p.  275;  ii.  9,  Twi.  ii, 
p.  368 ;  ii.  32,  toL  i.  p.  342 ;  ix. 
»^  P>  358  i  I.  33,  p.  34S  ;  Ii.  4, 
5,  Toi.  ii.  p.  43S;  xi.  19^  vol.  i. 
p:  473 ;  li;  33,  p.  400 ;  di.  3-4, 
p^  250;  di.  5,  p.  252.-,  lii.  36,  p. 
»42;  ifii.  10,  TDl.  ii..p.  169;  liv. 
23-25,  to),  i.  p.  453;  lir.  30, 
p.  443  ;  UT.  34,  p.  252  ;  iir.  Tol. 
ii.  p.  46, 403 ;  it.  38,  p.  325  ;  i*. 
29,  p.  l-Se ;  iTi.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  408  ; 
iti.  8,  p.  411;  ITi.  19^  p>  267; 

.   XTi.  19,  20,  p.  402 

2  CorintMaDi  t.  toI.  ii.  p.  250  ;  Tiii. 
-    W,  to]  i.  p.  263 ;  IT.  3,  p.  353 
GsbtiBMi.  1,  to),  i.   p.  356;  U.  p. 

237  J  T.  19,  Tol.  ii.  p.  185  ;  tL  6, 
p.  158 

ir.- 


P.2B6;    ir 
i.  p.  363; 


9,  p.  146  i    ^ 
5,  p.  341 ; 


.  16,  p 


.  p-  3**; 

165;  Ti.  lS,p.  363 
PliilippiBiis  i.  I,  ToL  i.  p.  356;   i. 

16,  p.  447  ;  ii.  IS,  p.  353  ;  iii.  14, 

p.  368  ;  ir.  3,  Tol.  ii.  p.  408 
Colouiaiuii.  31,22,  vol.  il.  p.  466  ; 

It.  1S,to1.  i.p.  257,  402 

1  TlieualoDiaiiB  r.  13,  Tol.  i.  p.  250 
ITimothri.  3,T>al..i.p.356;  ii.  1, 

p.  377  ;:  iii,  1,  p.  256  ;  ia..  3,  p. 
250,275;  iU.  8,  p.  256  ;  it;  4,  p. 
250  ;  T.  17,  p;  2«1,  463;  *.  23, 
p.  360;  tL  13,  p.  42« 

2  Timotlir  ii.  toI;  i.  p.  ^H);  li.  i,  p. 
356;  ii4,  p.  377;  iil.  7,  toI.  ii. 
p.  195 ;  iT.  7,  8,  toI,  L  p.  36» 

Titus  i.  5,  Tol.  i.  p.  350,  358 ;  li  7, 

p.  356 
Pbilemsn  t.  3^  Tal.  L  p.  357 
Hetirewa  ii.  toL  ii.  p.  23;  H..  13,  p. 

374  ;  iT.  13,  p.  «5  ;.  il.  3k  p>  10, 

376  ;  Iii.  14,  p.  487  ;  liij.  1,  17, 

TDl.  i.  f.  350 
1  Peter  ii.  S,  rol.  i.  p.  949,  350;  iO. 

21,  p.  424,  427;  t.  13,  p.  11« 
1  Jalm  ii.  1,  2,  toI.  L  p.  348 ;  i.  7, 

to!,  ii.  p.  318;  ii.  19,  vol.  i.  p. 

472;  ».  vol.  ii.p.288 
Jun«  T.  14,  tdI.  i.  p.  185 
KcTelalion  i.  5,  toI.  i.  p.  1S7 ;  i  6, 

p.374;.i  10,  p.  40ft 


Acta  Conc!lii  Cui3ia|[inH,  Toi.  i.  p. 

208,  423,  429 
Acta  CoQCilil  Nicomi,  ii.,  Brtio  t.  cdid. 

Manai,  t.  13,  f.  167,  toI.  ii.  p.  187 
Arts  MartTram  (edid.  Ruiniirt)  Scil- 

litjinorQin,  Perpetnie  et  Felieltstie, 

Tol.  i.  p.  169.  Perprfus  et  Felicit. 

]H«&«a,  Toi.  iL  p,  309,  313 
Acta  FellciH.  Tot.  1.  p.  209 
Acta  JiuUni,  toI.  i.  p.  374 


Acta  PixKopii,  rol.  i.  p.  420 

Acta  Mntjium  Coptiaca,  edid.  Gvoi^ 

RomK,    179T,  prcfktio  psg.   109, 

Tol.  i.  p.  208 
Acta  Satornini,  Dfttiri,  rt  aUDmrft  in 

■  '  ■      (Balm.   Mi.ceHa!reB,  t.  ^, 


Acta  Hart^  JHistmi  (Sjmt 
phrastu),  Tol.  ii.  p.  436 
Acta  com  Ftljce  Hmaidiieo,  lib,  1. 


H*t» 
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Apocr.  fl  lOjTol.  ii.p.  186;  f.  17, 

p.  175 
Aleiuder  AleEuidrmiv^  ayoA  Tbeo- 

daret.  HistoK.  EcdeoMt  lib.  I.  c 

4,  vol.  ii.  p.  4»B 
Aleiandcr  Lycopalitanoi,  c.  Huticbs- 

m  (GoHibefiiii  Graoor.  Patnuo  »nc- 

tarinm  DOTinimnm,  Pluia,  16T2,  t. 

2,  f.  *>,  Td.  ii,  p.  162 ;  e.  *,  p.  179, 
ia7j  a.5,p^lT9,ieT;c34,D.136. 

ttfMmriB  SiemHlttamu.  Chrool' 
con  PMchols  Aluandn,  toL  1.  p. 

4ia 

Jlponoidos  <ap.  EuNb.  HM.  £ccIm. 

».  18),  Tol.  ii.  p.  20e 
Aitm  ad  Alexutdritiis  (ap  Epiphanl- 

Din  Hkiu.  6d,  >.  ^,  vol.  il.  p.  4S9 
Anwiniu,  DlBpatatio,  V.  0«iit«ii,llb.  1, 

ft  18,  tri.  U.  p,  451;  1,  99,  p. 

450;   3,  71,  p.  *51i    3,  7,  vol. 

i.  p.  20a;  4,  36,  Tol.  ii.  p.  451. 

Armobii  Conflictus  cnm  Sei»pione 

(Bibliotbec.  patr.  LogdoDeiitis,  t. 

8),  p.  324 
Atbanuina,  e.  ApoUiiuimn,  lib.  2,  >. 

3,  Tot.  ii.  p.  329.  HittorU  Ariiin- 
oram  ad  MonaclloB,  ■.  e4,Tol.  i,  p. 
914;  B.  71,r<il.U.p,330.  Omio 
IT.  c  AriaaoB,  •.  e,  p.  328 ;  s.  11, 
p.  331;  a.  12,  p.  333;  a.  13,  p. 
318;  ».  21,23,  p.  333;  i.  33,  p. 
33»;  s.  35,  p.  319,  321,  333,334; 
a.  3^  p.  331.  DeSenttoiliaPlon;- 
aii;  ■,  14,  p.  334.     De  Synodli,  c. 

4,  p.  329 ;  c.  43,  p.  334.  Da  De- 
vntit  Sfiiodi  Nicran,  t.  1,  P.  3, 
fag.  ii,  p.  489 ;  a.  29,  p.  335 

AnenBgcmA,  L^iitio  pro  ChriatianiA, 

t.  37,  ed.  Coloniensii.,  Tol.  i.  p. 

456;  Tol,  ii.  p.  318 
AngoBtJaiH,  0.  Ftuutum  HanlcbKum, 

lib.  11,  Tol.  ii.  p.  190;  lib.  11   e. 

3,  p.  173;  lib.  18,  p.  190;  lib. 

18,  t,  5,  p,  194;  lib.  30,  p,  178; 

lib.  33,  p.  187.  c  VortnoatDiD,  lib. 

1  (appendix),  p.  193.    c.  Jaliao, 

epin  imptif.,  ]a>.  8,  c.  172,  p.  118, 


iU;  e.  174,  p.  181;  c.  177,  p. 
185,  186;  t.  lie,  p.  182,  185; 
c.  187,  p.  185.  c.  Epiat.  ynnda- 
menli,  I.  5,  p.  198;  o.  8,  p.  194; 
«.  19,  p.  173.  De  GenBi,  c.  Ma- 
nichwn,  lib.  3,  c.  39,  p.  184.  De 
Hariliaa  Maaich,  c.  10  >«qi].  p. 
191.  Ds  Horib.  Ecdea,  CatlMl.  c. 
3S,  p.  193.  Da  datura  Boni,  c. 
46,  p.180.  BrsTiculum  Colladocua 
com  DDDatistis,  d.  3,  c.  13,  toI.  ). 
p.  208,  210.  D(  Hiemibiu,  h. 
32,  ToU  ii.  p.  193 ;  b.  86,  p.  44S. 
S«nn*,  203,  a.  3,  vtd.  i.  417. 
Sarmo,  212,  p.  435,  437.  De 
ClTitata  Dd,  lib.  5,  c.  31,  p.  12 ; 
lib.  8,  c.  5  Mqq.  p.  10;  lib.  19, 
c.  33,  p.  339.  Da  Doctrioa  Chrbt. 
Hb.  3,  c.  11,  p.  419 

Barnabas  Btriatota,  c.  9,  IS,  vol.  Ii.  p. 
396  ;   c.  12,  p.  397 

Baailides  Tnctatua  (ftnywraj)  in 
Diiputatione  Arcbelai  coai  Maid,  c 
55,  Tol.  ii.  p.  50,  Apad  Clemen- 
ten  Aleiaadr.  Stiumata,  lib.  6,  f. 
508,  p.  65  ;  f.  509,  p.  53 

BanIitisC«tar,  Epiatol.  168  (ep  canon. 
1),  Tol.  i.  p.  444 

Canon,  de  Canone  aoTl  Ttatameati 
liagm.  (Aotiqult.  Italic.  icTi  Jnd. 
ed.  Bhiratori,  t.  3),  val.  K.  p.  410 

Cdiat,  Jiiyi  iiinbtH,  (■(>.  Origluein, 
c.  Ceinun,)  lib.  1,  c.  1,  to],  i.  p. 
131  ;  e.  9,  p.  227;  e.  17,  p.  387; 
C  38,  p.  334;  0,  67,  p.  335;  lib. 
3^  c.  13,  p.  334;  c.  27,  p.  330; 
c.  34,  p.  234  ;  c.  41,  42,  p  235  ; 
c.  55,  63,  67,  p.  235 ;  lib.  3,  (!.  10 
u^q.  p.  228 ;.  c  44,  328 )  a.  59, 
p.  230;  c.  65,  p.  231 ;  lib.  4,  c 
48,  p.  297 ;  e.  62  aeqq.  p.  231 ; 
0.  69,  p.  332;  e.  73,  p.  285;  e. 
75,  p.  333,235;  0.76, p.  238;  c. 
8t,  p.  383;  c.  99,  p.  283;  lib.  5, 
c.  63,  p.  228;  <i.  61,  p.  246;  lib. 
-    ;.15,p.33I,a32ic41,p,334; 
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Chrooiei  Edenena  (Auemtuu  BlU. 
Orient,  t.  1,  f.  391),  Tol.  i,  p.  403 

CUitiUiu  ApuUinuis,  ap.  £uMb.  lib. 
5,  Tol.  i.  p.  ISS 

ClcmeiM  AlBnndria.  ed.  Paiii,  1641, 
rfrrfimu't,  f.  45,  Tol.  ii.  p.  267 ; 
f.S9,p.  3M.  muli^yii,  lib.  1,  c. 
1,  p.  455;  lib.  I,c6,  p.239;  lib. 
1,  r.  103,  ToL  i.  p.  43S  ;  f.  IIB, 
Tol.  IL  p.  276  ;  lib.  2,  c.  8,  f.  176, 
p.  454;  lib.  2,  c.  12,  vol.  L  p. 
390 ;  r.  142,  p.  452 ;  (.  194,  d.  p. 
396;  lib.  3,  i.  1,  p.  387,  404; 
f.  246,  p.  405;  f.  247,  p.  405, 
432  ;  f.  250,  p.  389 ;  f.  255,  p. 
385 ;  f.  256,  p.  43»  i  f.  257,  p. 
401,  Stromal*,  lib.  1,  f.  272,  p. 
349  }  f.  273,  »,  ro\.  u.  p.  229  ;  f. 
274,  p.  454  ;  f.  276,  p.  234,  235  : 
f.  291,  p.  233;  {.  292,  p.  233;  f 
298,  p.  240;  f.  304,  p.  119;  f 
309,  p.  238;  f.  311,  p.  214;  f 
--      .  355;  f. 


319, 


..  426,    vol.   . 


238;  f.  320,  p.  116;  f.  340,  vol 
i.  p.  418  ;  f.  360,  vol.  ii.  p.  234: 
m>.  2,  f.  362,  a,  p.  229 ;  f.  36.%  p! 
67,  68;  f,  364,  p.  267  ;  f,  365,  6, 
p.  230  i  f,  371,  p.  68,  229 ;  f.  372, 
p.  229 ;  f.  373,  p.  229 ;  f.  375,  p 
83 ;  f.  379,  p.  391 ;  f.  381,  p.  232 
f.  384,  p.  329;  f.  407,  p.  75  ;  f 
408,  p.  51 ;  f.  409,  p.  92  ;  f,  411 
p.  27,  131  ;  f,  414,  r»l.  i.,  p.  165 
lib,  3,  f.  257,  p.  363;  I.  427,  vol. 
ii.  p.  69,70;  f.  428,  p.  118;  f. 
431,  p.  140 ;  f.  436,  p,  121 ;  f, 
438,  p.  119)  f.  440,  p.  119;  f. 
444,  p.  230 ;  f.  446,  rol.  1.  p 
386,  Tol.  il.  p.  126 ;  f,  448,  vol 
i.  p.  262;  {.  449,  p.  3B7;  (.  451. 
VOL  ii.  p.  89 ;  r.  453,  p,  353 ;  £'. 
457,  vol,  i,  p.  363;  f.  460,  d.  vol. 
ii.  p.  127,  128,  371  i  f.  465,  p. 
126. 129;  f, 466, p.  354;  f.469,  p. 
353  ;  f,  470,  p,  354,  371 ;  lib.  4, 
f.  490,  p,  231 ;  f.  503,  p.  95 ;  t. 
606,  p.  57,  65 ;  f.  507,  p.  53 ;  f. 
509,  a,  p.  53,  31 J  f.  509,  b,  p. 
SI  i  f.  611,  p.  314,  340  i  f.  518, 


619,  p.  242;  f.  628,  b,  p.  229  ;f. 
633,  Tol.  i.  p,  388 ;  f.  536,  vol. 
ii.  p.  66  ;  f.  539,  p.  49 ;  lib.  5,  f. 
546,  p.  142;  f.  549,  p.  402;  " 
554,  p.  236 ;  t.  565,  p.  306 : 
582,  vol.  i.  p.  425;  f,  583,  d,  i 
ii.  p.  58;  f.  587,  p.  232;  f.  5 
p.  267;  f.  591,  p,  340;  lib,  6,  f. 
508,  p.  55  ;  f.  621,  p.  51 ;  "  """ 
leqq.  p.  376  ;  f.  638,  639,  p. 
f.  641,  p.  60,  86;  f.  644,  p.  238, 
239 ;  f.  647,  p.  214,  236 ;  f.  649, 
p.  370  ;  f.  652,  p.  243 ;  f.  665,  p. 
235 ;  f,  659,  b,  p.  226,  235 ;  * 
660,  c,  p,  226;  f.  662,  p.  352 
f.  667,  p.  357;  f.  672,  »ol.  i,  ] 
244,  vol.  il.  p.  240;  f.  676,  p. 
241 ;  f.  677,  p.  260 ;  f.  680,  vol 
i.  p.  503)  f.  688,  vol.  ii.  p.  240; 
f.  690,  p.  372 ;  f.  691,  p.  24S ; 
f.  693,  p.  237  i  lib.  7,  f.  700,  pu 
306 ;  f.  703,  p.  243 ;  f.  708,  p. 
306;  f.  715,  b,vol.  i.  p,  401 ;  I. 
722,  p.  395,  vol.  ii.  p,  119;  f. 
728,  vol.  i,  p.  396;  f.  730,  toI. 
ii,  p.  258;  f.  T32,  b,  rol.  i,  p, 
426;  f.  732,  vol,  ii.  p.  231 ;  f. 
741,  vol.  i,  p.  389 ;  f.  753,  p, 
228;  f.  754,  p.  426;  f.  755,  p. 
2S0, 426 )  f.  766,  roJ.  ii.  p.  232 ;  i. 
757,p.232;f.759,vol.i,p.  452j 
f.  762,  vol.  Ii.  p.  232  ;  f,  768,  p. 
232;  f.  764,  p.  71.  t,,  w\J»^ 
rtJ^i/HHt,  e.  1 1,  vol.  i.  p.  387  ;  c 
21,  vol.  ii.  p.  354'[  f,  42,  vol.  L  p. 
272.  'TiTHwwiii,  apud  EuHb. 
Pnep.  Erug.  lib.  2,  c.  2,  vol.  11.  p. 
454;  Episloli  Euwb.  b.  iii.  p.  454 
CUmena  Romanus,  Epistola  1.  ad 
Cor,  c,  5,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  c.  32, 
33,  vol.  ii.  p.  388 ;  k.  40,  p.  408  ; 
0,  43,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  256,  263 ; 
c.42,p.263.  Clcineiitina Homiln, 
h.  2,  0.  6,  p.  489 ;  c.  9,  p.  489 1 
c.  17,  p.  499;  c.  38,  p.  496;  h. 
3,  0.  19,  p.  497;  c.  20,  p.  489, 
490;  c.  32,  33,  p.  492,  493;  c. 
26,  p.  491 ;  c.  42,  p.  489 ;  c.  61, 
p.  496;  h.  8,c,  5,  p.  4B0;  c.  7, 
p.  497;  e.  10,  p.  354;  c.  11,12, 
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p.  492 ;  c.  23,  23,  p.  492  ;  h.  16, 
e.  10,  p,  495;    c.  13,  vol.  ii,  p. 

327;  h.  17,  c.  18,  vol.  i,  p.  496; 
0.  19,  p.  487;  b.  18,  o.  13,  p. 
492,  ClementiD«e  Recognitiones, 
p.  44;  lib.  8,  c.  53,  p.  495 
CommodiaDDs,  loatractioiiaB,  vol,  i. 
p.94;  i.  26,  Tol,  ii.  p.  448;i.  47, 
Tol,  i.  p.  318;  i,  48,  p.  388;  L 
57,  vol.  ii.  p.  448;  i.  59,  foI.  i, 
p.  390  ;  i,  61,  tdI,  ii.  p.  448  ;  i. 
63,  vol.  i.  p.  388;  i.  66,  p,  276, 
330  ;  i.  76,  p.  430,  456  ;  ■    -"   - 


vol.  i 


p.  449  ' 


^uu^„u,™..i^,  ,,uuu.«iu  Bit  igea- 
dom  cum  Manichsia  (AoziiBt.  ed. 
Bened.  t.  8.  appeod.),  toI  ii.  p. 


Dclim 


CoDcilium  KeDCOBarisDiK,  c.  12,  vol, 

i.  p.  331 
Coaititationea  Apostolicie,  lib,  2,  c 

2B,   vol.  i.  p.  452 ;  lib.  B.  c.  17, 

vol.  ii.  p.  470;  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p. 
;.  31,  p.  363;  c.  33,  p.  274 
I,  ep.  R.  Epistola  ad  Fabiom. 

epmc.     Antiocheaum,   ap.    Euaeb. 

Hiat.  Eccles.  643,  toL  i.  p.  280  ; 

332,  vol.  ii.  p.  452 
Cjprianiu,  ed,  Baluz,  ep.  1,  ad  Do- 

natum,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  346,  365 ; 

ep.  2,  p.  185,  323 ;  ep.  3,  p.  286, 

314  i  ep.  4,  p.  186;  ep.  5,  p.  267, 

S78,  312;  «p.  6,  p.  319;  ep.  7,  p. 

187;ep.  9,p.  316;  ep.  11,  p.  316; 

ep.  12,  p.  321 ;  ep.  13,  p.  3,  279, 

321;  ep.  14,  p.   185,  186,   314, 

318,  321 ;  ep.  18,  p.  184;  ep.  21, 

p.  184;  ep.  23,  p.  319,  320  ;  ep. 

36,  p.  306  ;  ep.  31,  p.  182,  334 ; 

*p.  33,  p.  278 ;  ep.  3^  p.  325  ;  ep. 

40,  p.  183,288,  310;  ep.  43,  p. 

336;   ep.  49,  p.  312,  313,  324; 

ep.  52,  sd  ADtoniaauiD,  p.  308, 326, 
,  337,   333,    334,    33E^  340,    341, 


vol.  ii.  p.  402;  ep.  54,  vol.  i.  p. 
337 ;  ep.  55,  ad  CD^Del!UII^  p.  188, 
313,  327  ;  ep,  56,  p.  158 ;  ep.  59, 
p.  434 ;  ^.  60,  p.  355  ;  ep.  61,  ad 
Euchiatem,  p.  370 ;  ep.  63,  ad  Pom- 
ponium,  p.  385  ;  ep.  63,  p.  459  ;'  ep. 
66,  ad  Ferneneeiom,  p.  276,  277  ; 
ep.68,p.  378,302,  Tol.ap.331j 
ep.  69,  ad  Pupiaaam,  vol.  L  p.  32S, 
345  ;  ep.  70,  p.  436,  446,447 ;  ep. 
71,  »d  Quintum, p. 441,442,  443; 
ep.  72,  ad  Stephaaam,  p.  438, 442 ; 
ep.  73,  ad  Jubsjaiium,  p.  438  ;  ep. 
73,  p.  443,  447 ;  ep.  74,  ad  Pom- 
peiium,  p.  399,  300, 445  ;  ep.  75,  p. 
175,  280, 2S8,  301,  306,  441,  443, 
446,  456  ;  ep.  76,  ad  Uagniun,  p. 
425,  427,  429, 447 ;  ep.  77,  p.  191 ; 
ep.  82,  ad  Saccciiaum,  p.  192  ;  ep. 
S3,  p.  193  ;  ep.  ad  Demetrianom, 
p.  359.  De  Lapsie,  p.  185,- 330, 
461  {edid.  Balm,  f,  189),  vol.  ii. 
p.  383.  De  Habitu  Virginom, 
voi.  i.  p.  383,  384,  391.  De 
SpectaculiB,p.  368;  e.  24,  p.  365. 
De  MortaliUte,  p.  358,  463.  De 
Opera  el  Eleemoaynis,  p,  457,  vol. 
ii.  p.  392.  De  UoiUls  Eocleaue, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.  De  Oratiooe  Do- 
minica, p.  456.  Apologia,  p.  188. 
De  Teatimouiia,  initio,  vol.  Ii.  p. 
446;  0.25,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii. 
p.  393 ;  0.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  353 ;  c. 
28,  p.  316;  0.  54,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
Finii,  p.  446.  De  RebapUmute, 
vol.  I.  p.  446,  447 
Diognetoe,  Epiatota  ad,  vol.  i.  p.  96; 
-   II,  vf'  ''  -   """ 


m)  voi.  i  . 
;ep.  ad  Fabium  Antiochenum),  p. 
180;  vi.  46  (ad  Noiatianum),  p. 
336;  vJi.  1  (ad  Siitum  Secnu- 
duml  p.  ***  ;  vii.  5,  p.  441 ;  vli. 
6,  vol.  Ii.  p.  324 ;  vii.  7  (ad  Phi- 
lemoDem),  p.  434 ;  vii,  8,  vol.  i.  p. 
339;  vii.  9,  p.  445;  vii.  11,  p. 
.  i-ii.  22,  p.  358 ;  vii.  24  <«{1 
t<rsy7iXw>),  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  Pne- 
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Kb.    15    («{) 
Apud   Allniu- 
ihan,  de  SmtmtiB  DisBTRi  (hi}- 

torn),  p.  33T  ;  s.  14-  (cp.   md  Am- 

moniQiD  et  Enj^ranor.),  p.  3M. 
Apod  Roulb,  BrltqoiK  Incrv.  Tol. 
iL  (ad  BnlQdaii),  p.  464 


DccTvtiB   Syim 
(idwrfxnl),  Tol.  >i.  p.  3 

Di^ifcitfo   '-•■-■-■  —  ■ 
Hippoljr 

l.p.  194 

BiMdiwi,  Cstslogiu  SoriptDnnn. 
AwmuB  BiUiotit.  Ontnt.,  Toi:  ii. 
p.  440 

EjihTBaB  Sjnu.  opera  ^Me  et  La- 
tins, t.  i,  Stma  1,  f.  438  Mqq., 

,  Tol.  if.  p.  134;  Seni]0l4,f.  468, 
d.  p.  140;  Soma  109, 1.  6,f.  55], 
562,  p.  147  ;  f.  658,  555,  p.  106. 
Ap  Wegener  de  Uanit^ieonun 
IndnlgEDtii),  Lipa.  1H7,  pag.  69 
aeqq-p.  193 

Epiphaniin,  Hscee.  h.  96,  *.  3,  9,  to]. 
H.p.  112i  H.  30,Tol.i,  p.  479, 
405;  a.  15,  b.494<;  ■.  16, p.  459; 
■.  18,  p.  494;  >.  35,  p.  479 ;  H. 
33,  «.  3,  tol  a.  p.  99 ;  H.  39,  vol. 
Lp.  45ti;  H.44,  e.  3,  toI.  tf.  p. 
153;  H.  48,  p.  207;  H.  51,  p. 
383;  H,  54,  p.  387  ;  H.  84,  p. 
461;  H.  62,  p.  319,  323,  336; 
H.  67,  p.  328,  4ee.  Eipnutio 
FMei  Catboliae,  c.  31,  -mi.  i.  p. 
419 

Epiildtc,  Ecclesto  BomuiE  ad  Ec- 
etniam  Cartb^eirienBeiD  (C>pr. 
rp.  !>,  Tol.  i.  p.  1-85,  322;  Con- 
femorum  ad  Cypr.  (Cjpr.  ep.  26), 
p.  306  ;  EcolesiK  SmjTnens.  ^u- 
■cb.  lib.  ir.  c  15),  p.  150,  464 ; 
Ecdenarom  tndg.  at  Viena.  (Eu- 
teh.  Ub.  1.  c.  1  Bcqq.)  p.  154,  382 ; 
Petri  ad  Jtwabom  (pnefitiD  Ck- 
mentliwTum),  p.  499 ;  SjxmH  ad 
Panlum  SamDsatiaoin  (Haaii  Coac 
1,  f.  1034),  TOl.  ii.  p.  329 

'tUMita   ita^tmxii,    »i.   Lawrence, 


Onn.  lB19,ToI.ii.p.4S9;  f.  38, 

59,  T.  33,  36,  p.  48» 
EoodiiB  Ui^.  de  FMe  wntrs  Hui- 

cfanNia,  c  4,  Tot.  ii.  p.  188  ;  c.  10, 

p.  179;  c.  11,  p.  173;  o.  38,  p. 

187 
Eneebiiu,  KM.  Ecctes.,  lib.  i.  c  7, 

tbI.  H.  pi  4T9;  c.  10,  »oi.  i.  p. 

113;  e.  to,  >.  a.  p.  117;  lib.  2, 

0.3,  to!.  ii,p.  444;c,  13,  p.  417; 

c.  33,  p.  431 ;  Ub.  ^  e.  1,  ToL  i. 

p.  Ill ;  c.  5,  p.  475 ;  c.  28v  Tol. 

ii.  p.  47  ;  lib.  *,  c.  8,  p.  412  ;  c  6, 

Tol.  c.  p.  476 ;  0,  13,  toL  it.  p. 

Ul ;  c.   15,  Tel.  i.  p.  150,  464; 

T«>.  ii.  p.  148  ;  0.  16,  17,  p.  417  ; 

o.23,T0l.t.p.  384,  286;  «.  26,  p. 

140,  144,  414;  vol.  a  p.  433-;  c. 

39,  p.  138  ;  c,  30,  p.  493;  c.  37, 

p.  413;  lib.  6,e.l,  ral.  i.  p..l54; 

O.3.P.  383.TOI.  ii.  p,  231;  e,5. 
12,  to],  ii. 


].  496;  < 


P-lSl; 


■  '^  E 


c.  17,  p.  413; 
p.  206 ;  o.  30,  p.  434 ;  B.  31,  Tol. 
I.  p.  163  ;  c  24,  p.  271,  399, 413, 
415,  460;  c  26,  toI.  ii.  p.  439; 
c.  £7,  p.  496 ;  e.  28,  e.  291,  298, 
300;  Ub.  6,0.  1,  TOl.  i.  p.  115, 
Tol.  il.  p.  454 ;  c  6,  p.  226,  458 ; 
e.7,  TOl.  i.  p.  167;  a.  9,  p:  140; 
c.  10,  p,  176  ;  to!,  ii.  p.  234;  c. 
ll,pi4.M;  c.  13,  p.  464;  c.  14,  p. 
456,  458 ;  o.  19,  p.  467 ;  o.  17,  p. 
478;  0.  19,  toI.  i.  p.  113,  MS, 
3T4y  Tol.  U.  p.  470 ;  «.  30,  p.  315 ; 
e.  *7,  p.  478 ;  c.  28,  toI.  j.  p. 
174;  0.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  479  )  c.  32, 
p.  4«0;  0.  33,  p.  315;  c.  36,  p. 
472;  e.  3r,p.  481 ;  c.  39,  p.  482; 
c  41,  Tol.  i.  p.  180, 183;  c.  43,  p. 
280,  332,  438,  ToL  iL  p.  452  ;  e. 
46,  Tol,  i.  p.  336,  338 ;  lib.  7,  c,  2, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482 ;  c,  6,  p.  334 ;  t.  7, 
Tol.i.p.444,  T0l.ii.p.  484;  C.8, 
Tol.  i.  p.  339  ;  c  9,  p^  437,  444  ; 
c,  10,  p.  189;  c.  II,  p.  196;  c. 
13,  Tol.  ii.  p.  148 ;  c.  13, 15,  toI. 
i.  p.  194;  0. 18,  p.  404  ;  o.  19,  p. 
420;  c.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  358;  c  24, 
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vd.  li.  p,  Ml;  c  3D,  p.  3S«.  330, 
409 ;  e.  39,  p.  497 ;  lib.  8;  c.  2, 
Tol.  iJ  p.  SOS ;  c.  4,  p.  203.  Prs- 
paratio  liTmigebca,  liB.  2,e.  2,  toI. 
ii.  p.  454;  lib.  3,  c  7,  vol.  i.  p. 
38;  lib.  4,c.  2,  p.  201;  c.  7,  p. 
43-;  c.  13,  p.  se;  c.21,  22,  p.S9; 
H».  5,  0.  1,  p.  202  ;  Kb.  e,  c.  ro,  p. 
60;  6n.  toL  li.  p.  10«;  Kb.  7.  c. 
8,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  DanonKratn  Erau- 
gcUc*,  Kb.  3,  p^.  1 34,  p.  239.  ViU 
Cmataiitiii*,  lib.  11.  c.  33  Bnjq., 
p.  205;  c.  50,  p.  201.  De  Mbr- 
tynbiu  PalMk  c.  1,  3,  9,  p.  213 ; 
a.  4,  voU  ii.  p.  497  ;  c  10,  p.  14S ; 
ell,  f.  see,  p.  407.  Adrenns 
Bjeraelem.  -*•>.  i.  p.  241 

'Eimyyi>Mt  ■ar'  Aiynrrltui.  apod 
Epiph.  h.  62,  Tol,  ii.  p.  32fi 

BTon^liom  ad  HebretoB,  opnd  E^iph. 
h;  30,  ».  13,  Tol.  i.  p.  481.  Apud 
Hitran.  in  Hicbun.  lib.  I,  c.  7 
ff.e,f.520).  AiiniOTig.inJi«im, 
t.  2, 1.  6,  p.  4S4 

Finstiu  Hmnicbeiu,  ipnd  Auguit.  c. 
Pinstam,  lib.  11,  18,  vol.  it.  p. 
190 ;  lib.  20,  p.  178 ;  Ub.  32,  p. 
187,  192 

Felix  Hanicfaviu,  Hpnd  Angdiit.  c. 
.   19,  lol.  ii.  p. 


Ifl3 


,  Epieo.  Ctnn.    Epatola 


Gregorina  Mai.  Oral  25,  toI.  i.  p. 

113 
Qre^rltn  Vjti.  Vita  Gt^rii  Thau- 

mahu^  c.  2T,  vol.  tl.  p.  4«4 
H^[«jppaa,  apnd  Enscb.  lib.  2,  c,  23, 

Tol.  li.  p.  430  i  Hb.  3,  0.  1»,  20, 

Tol.  i.  p.  133;  Kb.  4,  c.  23,  vol. 

ti.  f.  432 
Heraeleon   in   Em^.  Joeim.   apnd 

Ori|;.  ID  Joura.  t.  2,  i.  15,  vol.  ii. 

p.  80  ;  t.  e,  I.  23,  p.  B9 ;  t;  9,  e. 

12,  p.  10* ;  t.  10,  ■.  14,  p.  91 ; 


«,  19;  p.  91 ;  t  13,  (.  11,  v(J.  i. 
p.  426,  voL  iL  p.  92  ;  ■.  Id,  p.  78 ; 
>.  25,30,  p.  78;  s.  48,  p.  80;  i. 


iqnid  Clement.  Strom.,  lib.  4,  f. 

503,  p.  95 
Heracllaiiitt,    epiac.   ChalCedan.,  ap. 

Pint  cod.  95,  to),  ii.  p.  166 
Harmu,  Pastor,  Fabr.   cod.  Apocr. 

ood.,  c  I,  3  (p,  1009),  vol.  ii.  p. 

391 ;  lib.  3,  to!,  i.  p.  386,  409 
Hieronymoa  (ed.  Uaiiianaj),  Epiat. 

5  od  CUnpbont.  vol.  U.  p.  472 ; 

Ep.  27,  adHia>3ellam,p,  216;  Ep. 

29,  Ed  Paatnm,  p.  473;  Gp.  41, 

ad  f^macb.  ct  Ozeaa.  p.  33T,  469  ; 

Ep.  71,  od  Lncin.,  vol.  i.  p.  461 ; 

Ep.  72,  ad  Vilalem,  p.  411  ;  Ep. 

S3,  ad  MagniQQ,  tdI.  ii.  p.  412  ; 

Ep.  146,  ad  .Evangel.,  vol.  i.   p. 

264  ;  Ep.  14&,  p.  113.     De  ^ri- 

bua  lllnstribizi,  c.  1,  p.  315;  c  3, 

p.  482 ;  c  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 ;  c 

25,  vol.  i.  p.  374 ;  c.  36,  vol.  iL  p. 

235;  c.  43,  vol.  i.  p.  163;  e.  47, 

vol.ii.p.  496;  c.  53.  p.  448;  c. 

67,  vol.  i.  p.  309  ;  c.  72,  vol.  H.'p. 

185;  c.  77,  p.  498;  c.  79,  p.  449. 

Advenni    Roflnum,  vol.  ii,  f.  1, 

p.  310;  vol.  IT.  lib.  1,  f,  338.  p. 

««!  lib.  l,f.  359„p.  495,496; 

lib.  2,  f.  411,  p.  472;  f.  413,  p. 

589;  f.4n,p.471 ;  f.  425,  p.  498. 

Commmtnr.  id  luiam.  lib.  1,  c.  1, 

t.   3,   f.  71   (ed.  Vallarai,  VeneL 

1707,  t.  4,  p.  21),  vol,i,  p.  483; 

Kb.  2.  c  5,  ad  lsa£.  5,  18,  f.  83 

(ed.  Tailarsi,  p.  130),  p.  483  ;  lib. 

9;  e.  M,  V,  18,  f.  250  (ed'.  Valla™. 

p.  398),  p.  482.     Ad  laai,  31 :  7. 

8,  f.  261  (ed,  TaUarai,  p.  425).  p. 

483.     Commeatar.  in  Micbam,  lib. 

2,  c.  7,  t,  6,  f.  520,  p.  464 
Hllarim  Id  Epist.  ad  Epbn.  c.  4,  v. 

12,  vol.  i.  p.  252.    In  Epiat.  ad 

Timotb.  vol.  i.  c.  S,  p.  264;  toL 

H.  0.  a,  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.    De  Sy- 

Dodie,  a.  86,  p.  334 
Hjppoljtm  contra  Neetmn,  a.  1,  vol. 
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ii.p.  a 
a02.p.  442 


Apad  Phot.  cod.  ISl, 


Ignatiiu,  EpiiloU  ad  Ephs.  c.  11, 
»ol.  L  p.  273 ;  e.  20.  lol.  ii.  p. 
392.  Ep.  2,  ad  Polycurp,.  ■.  5, 
vol.  i.  p.  393  Ad  Ungaa.  c.  9, 
p.  393,  410.  Ad  Smj-ro.  i.  a,Tol. 
ii.  p.  369 

ItcDani  (eJ.  UuiDel,),  Hterei.,  lib. 
l.cl,  i.  3,  »ol.  ii.  p.  72;  c.  3,«. 
5,  p.  7S ;  c  5,  «.  3,  p.  82 ;  c  6, 
lol.  i.  p.  364 ;  c.  7,  ».  3,  4,  toL  ii. 
p.  84  ;  c.  S,  s.  4,  p.  80 ;  c.  ID,  toI. 
i.  p.  116;  c  11,  <.  2, 


101; 


.  12,  s 


:.  21,  I 


4,  p.  151)  o.24.>4g,114,146) 
c  25,  p.  117  ;  c.  26,  roL  i.  p.  481 ; 
■.  3,  p.  481,  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  120t 
e.27,B.  2,  p.  146;  c  31,  p.  115; 


i>.14j 


10,  i 


343;  c.  16.  p. 
vol.  i.  p.  431 ;  c.  28,  s.  3,  vol.  il. 
p.  343,  344 ;  c  ^,  a.  4,  toI.  i.  p. 
103  ;  Ub.  3,  c  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  33  ; 
0.  3,voLi-p.272,  884;  b.4,vo1. 
ii.  p.  189  ;  c.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  117  ;  c. 
5,vol.  ii.  p.  32;  c.  7,  p.  437;  c. 
It,  p.  120;  ■.  ft  p.  223;  c  12, 
ToL  L  p.  259;  c  13.  *.  4,  vol,  ii. 
p.  270  ;  0.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  c 
IS,  ToL  JL  p.  33,  37  ;  c  17,  p. 
390;c.  18,  20  (>liu22),p.  384; 
G.  22,  p.  374;  c  24,  >.  l,vol.  L  p. 
".  ii,p.  384;  lib.  ' 


B.  13, 1 


c.  la,  vol.  i.  p. 


s.  4,  p.  458 ;  c.  26,  p. 

t.  30,  p.  164, 379 ;  c.  33, ».  6,  vol. 

ii.  p.  435;  E.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  290;  s. 

9,  p.  165;  lib.  5,  c.  I,i.l,vol.a 

p.  374,  383-,  c.  32,  p.  3B8;  c.35, 

p.  397.     EpirtoU  ad  Yiclorem,  ap. 

EoMb.  V.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  460. 

Epistols  ad  Flotinam,  ap.  Eiu«b. 

V.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  434 
Udonis,  CommeDt.  ia  Prophet.  Par- 

cbor.  ap.  Clem,  Strom,  lib.  6,  f. 

641,  vol.  ii.  p.  S7 
Jdliiu  A&icanua,  EpistoU  ad  Aristi- 

dem,  »p.  Enseb.  6,  31  (Bonth,  Relii). 
^- Baer.  rol,  ii.  p.  115),  vol.  ii.  p.  479 


Jiutinni  Martyr  (ed.  Colon.  1666). 
Apologia  I.  a.  66,  vol.  ii.  p.  303 ;  f. 
45,  Tol.  i.  p.  102 ;  f.  63,  p.  104  ; 
f.  350,  p.  93;  f.  48,  vol.  ii.  p.  305; 
f.  50,  51,  p.  413.  Apol<^a  II. 
vol.  L  p.  347,  359,  381.  393,  420, 
422,  413;  f.  56,  rol.ii,p.  338;  f. 
58,  vol.  i.  p.  133 ;  f.  63,  p.  10* ; 
f.  74,  vol.  H.  p.  424 ;  £  75,  p.  297 ; 
f.  81,  p.  420  ;  f.  88,  vol.  i.  p.  37  ; 
f.  92,  vol.  ii.  p.  424 ;  f.  93,  vol.  i. 
p.  109;  B.  10,  vol.  IL  p.  375;  s. 
61,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  Diologn*  c. 
Trypbone  Judso,  f.  218,  p.  12, 
381;  f.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  423;  f. 
259,  vol.  i.  p.  413;  f.266,p.474; 
f.  267,  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  f.  273, 
p.  424;  f.  291,  vol.  i.  p.  480;  f. 
315. p.  481;  f.317,voLii.p.385; 
£320.  p.  423;  £322,  p.  385;  t. 
337,  331,  p.  305 ;  £  338,  vol.  i.  p. 
413 ;  f.  344,  vol.  ii.  p.  339 ;  £  345, 
voL  i.  p.  179;  £  349,  vol-  ii.  p. 
421;  fC358.p.l79;  £370,p.86, 
Cobortotio,  p.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 

Aiyn  Wfii  "Ei.X.ntmitf.  i20.    Edit. 

Benedict.  Apol.  vol.  i.e.  4,6,8,  p, 

417 
Lsctautini,  Inatitntioiin,  lib.  4,  c  27, 

vol.  i.  p.  301;  lib.  5,  C  11,  p.  174 ; 

lib.  6,  c  13,  p.  240.     De  Mortib. 

penecDtoram,  c  10,  p.  212,  215 ; 

c  16,  p.  241 
Leoatina  fijzoDtJDQfi  roctra  Nenlori- 

itni  et  EntychoD  (traiiBiatioQ),  Greek 

fTBgmeata  in  Krlich  Disserta^  de 

ErroribuA  Pauli  Saroosalini,  Lips. 

1746  (p.  23),  vol.  ii.  p.  328 
Msui,      Kpiatcla     Fnndameiiti,     tp. 

Augnet.  de  Epist.  Fund.  c.  13,  vol. 

ii.  p.  173.     De  Fide  contra  Mani- 

dixos  (Euod.  Uzal),  c.  4.  p.  188; 

e.   11,   p.     173,     Thesaurua,    ap. 

August,  de  NMura  Boni,  c  46,  p. 

180.    EpistolaadScythioDuiD  Fab- 

ricloa  Biblioth.  Graca,  vol  vii.  f. 

316,  p.  167.    Epietola  od  Virginem 

Meiia(:h,  ap.  August,  op.  icop.  c. 

Julian.,  Ub.  3,  c  174,  p.  181,182; 

c  172,  p.  184.    Ad  Patricium,ap. 
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August,  apna  imperfect,  c  JdIIad, 

c  186,  p.  185.     Ad.  Al)duD,FabT. 

Biblioth.  GraOB  (edit.  novB)-  Tol. 

<rii.  f.  316.  p.  186.    Bpistoln  Kabr. 

Biblioth.  Grffica,  vol.  rii.  f.  316,  p. 

192 
Helito  Sard,  apnd  Eas«b.  Ub.  4,  c. 

26,  vol.  i.  p.  141, 145 
Methodiua,  Combefii.  Biblioth.  Grwc. 

patr.  anctar.  novus.  p.  1,  f.  113, 

vol.  i.  p.  494.    l-lw  XTir/admr,  BP. 

Phot.  cod.  235,  vol.  a.  p.  282.    De 

Libero  Arbitn'o,  Galland,  BibliotL. 

Patr.  t.  3,  f.  762,  p.  78 
Uiltiadn,  <r.;i  »;  ^i,  )m>  •'{•fa'rn  (. 

iunifif  Xmk,7,,  Tol,  ii,  p.  214 
B  Felii,  Octavim, 


121,  ] 
375; 


i,  107, 


apud  Epipban.  Herei.  48, 

Enaeb.'lib,  5,  c.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 
NontiuiDs  de  Trinitate,  c.  6,  B,  toI. 

ii.    p.    270.      Epist.    ad    Dionya. 

AJeiandr.  ap.  EnMb.  lib.  6,  c.  46, 

vol.  i,  p.  338 
Optatqi    Milevenaia    de    Schinnate 

DonatiBtanuD,    ed.    Ihi    Pin    (p. 

174),  Tol.  i.  p.  208 ;  lib.  1,  c.  22, 

p.  315 
Origenei,  c.  Celaom,  lib.  1,  c  1,  toI. 
.  i.  p.  102, 103,  104,  149  ;  c.  2,  p. 

6 ;  a.  4.  p.  222,  vol.  u.  p.  2S8  ;  c. 

9,  vol.  i,  p.  227,  ToL  ii.  p.  247; 

c  28,  vol.  i.  p.  224i  o.  32,  toI. 

ii.  p.  381  ;  c.  46,  ToL  i.  p.  103 ; 

c  57,  Tol.  ii.  p.  123  ;  c.  87,  voL 

f.  p.  235,  348;  lib.  2,  c.  1,  p. 

478  i  c  8,  vol.  Ii.  p.  377 ;  c.  10. 

Tol.  i.  p.  234;  c.  23.  vol.  ii.  p. 

381 ;  c  27,  vol.  i.  p.  330  ;  c.  34, 

41,  42,  p.  234)  235;  c  55,  63,  67, 

p.  285}  lib.  3,  f.  55,  p.  97  ;  c.  7, 

p.  123  i  0.  8,  p.  176 ;  c,  9,  p.  109 ; 

c.  10,  p.  228;  0.  14,  p.  123;  c. 
.  15,  p.  178;  e.  24,  p.  103;  e.  37, 

Tol.  ii.  p.  151 J  ci.  29,  vol.  i.  p. 

348  ;  c  41,  vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  i.  43, 
.  p.  361;  c.44,To1.i.p.228;c.46, 
.  Tot.  ii.  p.  248 1  c  50,  vol.  i.  p.  423 ; 

C  51,  p.  305,  423 ;  c  59,  p.  230  ; 


C.  70,  T 


384 ;  c76,  p.  364 ;  lib.  4,  c.  15,  p. 
381 ;  c.  16,  p.  373 ;  c  36,  vol.  1.  p. 
233  ;  c.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  363  j  c.  -" 
vol.  i.  p.  237 ;  c  57,  vol.  ii 
403;  c.  62,  69,  vol.  I.  p.  234. 
69,  vol.  ii.  p.  405  ;  c,  69,  75,'  76, 
81,  vol.  L  p.  262,  233;  c.  73, 
76,  p.  235;  c.  99.  p.  233 ;  lib.  5, 
0.  14,  vol.  ii.  p,  283 ;  c.  33,  p. 
284 ;  c  25,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  e.  54, 


I.  153 ; 


61, 


.  i.  p. 


vol. 

346,  481 ;  c.  63,  p.  228 ;  lib.  6 
12  Mqq.  vol.  ii.  p.  247  ;  c.  13,  p. 
248 ;  c.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  333 ;  c 
24,  vol.  Ii.  p.  465;  0.  25,voL  I. 
p.  125;  c.  28,  p.  177;  c.  35,  p. 
235 ;  «.  36.  41,  p.  334 ;  o.  42, 
voUii.  p.  51;  c,  44,  p.  358;  c. 
75,  p.  381 ;  c.  77,  p.  373,  374 ; 
lib.  7,  C,  26,  vol.  i.  p.  177; 
lib.  8,  0.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  308  ; 
c.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  134,400;  c.  31, 
p.  367;  c.  22,  p.  416;  c.  41,  p. 
149;  c  63,  67,  p.  125;  o.  68.  p. 

C  72,  p.  123;  fin.  p.  377,  la 
Joannein,  t.  I,  a,  9,  vol,  ii.  p. 
253,  256;  11,  p.  266;  16,  p. 
357  ;  17,  vol.  i.  p.  360;  33,  vd. 
ii.  p.  363 ;  30,  p.  377 ;  32,  p.  309 ; 
40,  p.  276 ;  42,  p.  313 ;  L  2.  a.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  309;  2,  p.  292,  307, 
313  ;  3,  p.  294 ;  4,  p.  259  ;  6,  vol. 
■-p.  484;  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  359; 
.5,  p.  3B5;  18,  p.  293;  21,  p. 
387  ;  25,  vol.  1.  p.  92 ;  t.  5,  s.  4, 
tdI.  ii.  p.  4;  (edit.  Lommatzach, 
Tol.  i.  p.  172).  p.  149;  t.  6,1.  1, 
p.  471;  2,  p.  214;  12,  p.  105;  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  iL  p.  394;  23, 
p.  89;  24,  p.  470;  28,  p.  113;  t 
10,  p.  312 ;  ■.  4,  p.  264  ;  13,  p. 
469;  14,19,  p.  47;  21,  p.  392; 
27,  p.  251 ;  t  13,  a.  3,  p.  307 ;  t. 
13,1.  5,  p.  287;  10,  p.  93;  11,  p. 
92 ;  16,  p.  78,  85 ;  20,  p.  78 ;  21, 
p.  269;  25,  p.  311,  78;  34,  p. 
363;  38,41,p.98;  48,p.80;52, 
p.  350 ;  69,  p.  93,  248,  360 ;  t. 
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77,  78 ;  25,  p.  2«  i  28,  p.  372 ;  t 


as,  t 


.,  p.  387  i  t   f 


,•■5,1 


64,  365,  376  ;  16,  p. 
395  ;  lS,'p.  357,  307.  Id  Mmtlh. 
cd.  Hu«t.  t.  2,  s.  10,  p.  390;  t. 

10,  B.  a,  p.  357  ;  9,  p.  £51 ;  (cd. 
L«nn.  Tol.  iii.  p.  S6),  p.  25S  ;  U 

11,  «.  la,  vol.  i.  p.  «e ;  14,  »oI, 
ii.  p.  395;  IT,  p.  458 :  L  12,  >. 
■6,  p.  351  ;  37,  p.  37S ;  t.  13, »-  1 
(cd.  Irfimm.  vol.  iii.  p.  SIO),  p. 
385 ;  7,  vol.  i.  p.  880  ;  33,  lol.  ii. 
p.  368 )  36,  p.  856,  877,  380  ;  t. 
14,  a.  IS,  p.  336  ;  t.  15,  s.  3,  p. 
463;  7  («a.  Lomm.  vul.  iii.  p. 
340),  p,  358  i  t.  15,1.1,  p.  254; 
.1.  3,  p.  458  I  1 16,  •.  1,  p.  458  ; 

S,  p.  316,  330,  S7T,  382,  387  ;  9, 
jk  229  ;  IS,  to).  1.  p.  477  ;  33,  vol. 
i.  p.  335 ;  35,  Td.  ii.  ,p.  473 ;  t. 
IT,  B.  14,  p.  2M ;  26,.p.  465.;  30, 
f .  3eO ;  t.  35,  f.  268,  .p.  366 ;  f. 
390,  p.  355 ;  f,  344,  p.  377  j  f, 
"363,  p.  218;  f.  367  (t.  IS),  p. 
4S3  ;  f.  374,  375,  p.  356  ;  f.  378, 
p.  S74  i  r.  381  (t.  ,15),  p.  4TB ;  f. 
402,  p.  405  i  t  433,  p.  377 ;  f. 
4^5  <L  16),  p.  .473.  Qpene  Os  la 
Kna,  vol.  iii.  f,  887,  p.  381;  f. 
S98,  p.  395.  CommeDtat.  «eri« 
in  UatU).  s.  WO  («d.  Loinm.  t. 
-IT,  p.  446),  p.  874.  Homilia  ' 
JeremluD,  h.  2, 16,  p.3M',  b. 
S,  p.  473;  b.9,  3,  ^^82;  h. 
4,  p.  309 ;  b.  14,  p.  363 ;  h.  15,  6, 
.p.  37T  ;  h.  18,  6,  p.  373 ;  h,  18, 
12,  Tol,  i.  p.  479;  L  19,  *4,  ;p. 
383.  inn  lUrSw,  pnef.  t.  4.  vol. 
-ii.  p.  331;  fib.  1,  e  2,  B.  4,  p. 
386  ;  (ad.  de  la  Roe,  t.  1,  f.  T6), 
J.  363 ;  0.  8.  3,  p.  880 ;  lib.  3,  o. 
l,p.  359  ;c.  1,  4,  p.  381 ;  c.  3,  3, 
J.  359;  c.  3,  p.  405;  0.6,  3,  p. 
■■379;  c  5,  5,  .p.  380  i  c.  6,  ■  p. 
377.1 1^.8,^1.  ae2  j  c  H,  3„p.  378  ; 


c  9,  p.  265;  c  10,  p.  135.  De 
Onti«BB  DoBiiflica,  c  7,  p.  3B0 ; 
c  IS,  ToL  i.  p.  396;  c.  IS,  p. 
394;  t.  iS,ToLil.p.  812;  c  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  385;  c  39,  toI.  fi.  p. 
367.  CommcDlar.  in  e[nst.  id 
Rom,  lib.  1  .{ed.  Lumm.  toI.  v. 
p.  250),  p.  867 ;  lib.  1  (ed.  L«nm. 
Tol.  T.  p.  351),  p.  aeS;  Jib.  S 
■     ■  10^,  ip. 


e  <«i.  I 


TOI.  1 


108),  p.  306 ;  Ub.  4  (fd.  de  U  Itoi^ 
t,  4,  f.  549Xp.  54;  Ub.  5,  toI.  i.  p. 
436.  Coannentar.  in  Goicain. 
init.  *d1.  ii.  p.  281 ;  cd.  da  la  Roa, 
t.  2,  r.  36,  p.  433.  Sdaote  .in 
PhIius,  ad  da  la  Boa,  t.  2,  f. 
570,  p.  39T.;    cd.  .Lmnm.    t.  11, 


kiwi. 


388,  p. 


387  ;  ad.  Lomn.  t. 
8,  peg.  299,  p.  3444  ed.  Lomm.  t. 
8,  p^.  300,  p.  376.  CamiMntBr..in 
litun  fra^DCDt.  p.  295.  Uomilia 
.iBlaiamiT.l,p.3e2.  fiomiiiaiD 
Lnram  liv.  vol.  i.  p.  436.  'De 
UartfTibni,  B.  4,  lol.  ii.  p.  475  ; 
7,  p.  361 ;  12,  p.  BTS.  Epii'-'- 
ad  a-Kg.  Tbnunatiirg.  rol.  i 
398;  Epiatola  ad  Jol.  A&ioai 
4,  .val.  ii.  p.  480  ;  5,  .p.  ^ 
Epist.  adDametnumfspiidrHii 
adv.  Rufinam,  2,  f.  41 1,  ed.  Hart.), 
p.  472.  Bpist.  ad  Sjnodam 
(Hianin.  adT.  Rofiunm,  2,1  411, 
.«LMart.),p.  473.  Spin.  t.  1,  t 
3  (ad.  da  la  Rat),  p.  468.  Dta- 
ilofns  de  RactB  iu.Dtum  £de  (<^. 
.de  )a  Roe,  t.  .1,  f.  607),  p.  151. 
.Philoc^Ja,  c.  1,  pv.  17,  p.  365, 
438;.p^.  38,p..392;pag.  51,  p. 
36L;  c2,  pag.  6,10,  p.SOO;  c 
13,  p.  492;  c  14,  p.  30;  c.  .15, 
.p.  247,  260;  pag.  139,  p.  264; 
c  24  <ed.  Loom.  i.  11,  p.  459), 
.p.  368;  c  26  <de  h  Rue,  i.  2, 
.f.  Ill,  LMim.  t.  8,  p.  305),  p. 
367 
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Palladiai,  L 


!..147,  vol.  ii. 


Pam^jLufl,  Apologia  Origaui  (ed<  d« 

ia  Rue,  I.  i,  f.  35),  vol,  u.,p.  882 
Pspios,    iiiyitn    KifmMZr     ^ifirui, 

tagoi.   J.  A.    Cmaer   Cii1cd>   in 

AcU  ApOBt.  On>B.,   1638,  p.  12, 

vol.  ii.  p.  397 
'pBuliu   SamoaaUnoa,    ip.    Epiphim. 

Hares.,  p.  67,  vol.  ii.  p.  328;  Ap. 

L«oiit.    Bjunt.    coutiH    Meal  tt 

Eutfch.  p.  338. 
Iltfnlt,  ir.tri>Lin,  Act.  Cone  Nic.  2, 

actio  5  (ed.  Maau,  t,  13,  f.  167> 

vol.  ii.  p,  187. 
PhilostorgiuB,  Hiet.  Eoolei.  lib,  B,  c. 

4,  5,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
Photio*.   eod.    95,  vol,   ii.  p.   168 ; 

cod.  Ill,  p.  456;  cod.  na,  p.  456, 

173;  cod.  121,  p.  439;  cod.  202, 

p.  442  ;  cod.  235,  p.  431. 
Polrcrates.  ap.  Eiueb.  Hist.  Ecdta. 

T.  34,  vol.  L  p.  2tl.  413. 
PontiiiB  DiacoiwB,  Vita  Cypciani,  rol. 

^p.  310;  A.  1,  p.  BIO, 


445. 

PtolfmsDa,  ep.  ad  Flonm,  1 


BbodoD,  ap.  Eiueb.  Blat.  Scda.  t. 

13,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
Rnfinoi,    Eipoutio    STinball    Apoa- 
-tolici,  vol.  i.  p.425.   DeAdultera- 

lioDe    Librorum    Origenia,    (opp. 

Bieron.  t.  5,  f.  SSI,  ed.  Uaitia- 

MjO^ol-  "■  P  1^3. 
Sabeiliua,  ap.  AUiaa,  e.  Arian.  or,  4, 

a.  8,To].  ii.p.323;.a.ll,p.321; 

•.  12,  p.  323;  a.  13,  p.  318;  e.  20, 

Al,  22,  p.  322;  a.  23,  p.  323  ;  a. 

35,  :p.  319,  321,  323,  324.    Ap, 

Saailiam,  ep.  210,  214,  a.  3 ;  «p. 

235,  a.  6.  .p.  320.    Ap.^pW. 

Hxna.    62,   p.  319.    Ap.  Juatin. 

Mart.  Dial.  c.  Trfph.  Jud.  f  358 

(ed.  Colon.)  p.  323.      Ap.  Tbeo- 

doret  H«Mt,  f^.  2,  9,  p.  325. 
Sarerus  AimoniD.    (Benuidot,  ffiat. 

Fatriardi.  Alaouuilr,  p.  40)  toI.  ii. 


Socntea,  Hiat.  Ecclea.  lib.  3,  c.  T,  vol. 

ii.  p.  316  ;  c,  23,  vol.  J.  p.  236  ; 

Jib.  4,  o.  13,  v»l.  ii.  p.  495  i  o.  28, 

*ol.i.p.  336. 
SoiomeBua,  Hist.  EcoUi.  lib.  7,  c. 


lalea  Begnm  at- 
quc  Lcgatorum  Dei,  vol.  ii.  paes  1, 

Qrjvb.  1835,  p.  103,  ToL  i.  p. 
484. 

Tat)aDiiB,0ratiao»ati«GnBcae,s.l9, ' 
Tol.  11.  p.  427. 

Teitulllaoos,  Apoli^ticoa,  vol.  ii.  f. 
63;  Tol.  i.  p.  104;  t  98.  p.  109; 
c  1,  p.  115;  e.  3,  p.  372;  c  4, 
p,  115;  c  5,  p.  128,  133;  c  7, 
p.  453;  0,  17,  p.  246,  2*7;  c.  21, 
p.  138,  376,  vol.  ii.  p.  446 ;  c.  34, 
ToL  i..p.  125  ;  0.  39,  p.  105,  267, 
451;  e,42,:p.  360,379;  c.  46,  p. 
109.  Ad  Katiooeg,  lib.  1,  c  5,  p. 
304,  352.;  c  18,  p.  106.  Ad 
Scapnlum,  c  8.  p.  i243;  c  4,  p. 
J60,  165,  169;  c  5,  141,  164. 
Ad  Martyna,  c.  1,  p.  319.  De 
Jdololatiia,  c.  6,p.  364;  c  11,  p. 
364  i  c.  14,  p.  384, 416  ;  c.  15,  p. 
125,  360 ;  c,  18.  p.  375  ;  c.  19,  p. 
378.  ■DeSpect«eulia,e.l,p.368; 
e.  2,  p.  99 ;  c.  24,  C  15,  p.  366 ;  c. 
18,  p.  365;  c  24,  J).  365  ;^^  26, 
p.  3S7.  De  C(HanaMilitie,c.2,  p. 
378;  c.  3,  p.  406,  427,  428,  vol. 
iL  p.  211 ;  c  4,  vol.  i.  .p.  373  ;  c 
11,  p.  374;  c.  13,  p.  373.  Da 
Ftiga  in  FerseoutioDe,  c.  12,  p. 
1S7,T»I.  u.p.ai6;  c.l3,vol.i.  p. 
167;  cl4,p,  167.  De  Pudicitia, 
c  1.  p  298  i  c  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ; 
e..7,  vol.  i.  p.  405;  c.  12,  vol,  U, 
p.  210;  c.  19,  voL  i.,p.  307,  440, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218;  o.  21,  p.  218;  c 
22,  p.  219.  De  Fcenitentia,  c  5, 
vel.  i.  p.  307  ;  c.  6,  p.  851 ;  e.  9, 
p.  304,  306  ;  e.  10,  p.  305.  Da 
Jtjunif,  c  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  222;  c. 
13,  vol.  i,  p.  287,  355,  vol.  U.  p. 
21«;  0.  14,  vol,  L  p.  407,408, 
410;  c  17,  p.  452.  DeEiboita. 
tiwe.CastibitiB,  c  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  438 ; 
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c  U,  vol.  i.  p.  463,  vol,  ii.  p.  217. 
De  SiptiEmo,  c.  T,  toI.  >.  p.  436 ; 
c8,p.437;  c.  15,  p.  441;  cl7, 
p.  271,  273 ;  c  18,  p.  432,  436, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347.    De  Virginibua  Ve- 

Iandi8,c.  l,p.  " 

S62, 298.     De 
MoDogamia,  c. 

p.  218.  Ad  Uiorei,  lib.  2,  c.  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  355,  450  ;  c.  5,  p.  461 ; 
c  a,  p.  355,  389,  S93.  De  Cnltn 
FcEminttrum,  lib.  2,  c  8,  p.  390 ; 
c.  9,  p.  381.  De  Patient^  c.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347,  353.  De  OratJone, 
c.  6,  p.  393 ;  o.  19,  tdI.  i.  p.  461 ; 
c  23,  p.  409,411,  416  ;  c.  25,  26, 
p.  396  Beqq. ;  c.  28  (Munlcri 
AniwdoU  BIbl.  Ambroa.  t.  3),  p. 
393;  c.  31,  p.  401.  De  Anlmi, 
C.  9,  Tol.  ii.  p.  215  ;  c,  10,  p.  347 ; 
c.  19,  p.  347  i  c  21,  p.  349,  352  ; 
0.  22;  p.  348,  351 ;  c  *1,  p.  348, 
390 ;  c  47,  Tol.  i.  p.  103 ;  o.  56, 
Tol,  ii.  p.  401;  c.  58,  p.  219;  c. 
58,  p.  402.  De  Testimonio  Anima, 
c,  1,  Tol,  i.  p.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  288, 
De  Carue  Christi,  c.  S,  p.  369  ;  c. 
6,  p.  384;  c.  9,  p.  369;  c.  II 
seqq.  p.  270;  c  14,  p.  369.  De 
ReaaiTeotioiiB  Carnis,  o.  2,  p.  151 ; 
o.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  Tol.  ii.  p.  393  ; 
0.  48,  Tol.  i.  p.  427,  vol.  iL  p.  156, 
AdT.  JudffiOG,  e,  7,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
AdT.  Valentitiianos,  c  4,  vol.  ii.  p, 
99 ;  c.  5,  p.  435.  Adv.  PraieatD, 
cS,  p.  292;  c.  7,  p;  270; 


p.  583;  c.  12,  p,  384;  c.  14,  26, 
37,  p.  302.  Contra  Marcioneni, 
lib.  1,  c  2,  p.  444  ;  c.  5,  p.  141 ; 
c,  7,  p.  140;  c.  10,  p.  269;  c.  11, 
p.  143  ;  c.  14,  vol.  1.  p.  436,  438 ; 
o.,15,  vol.  ii.  p.  140;  c.  19,  p. 
144)  269 ;  c  20,  p.  437 ;  c.  28,  p. 
148;  c.  34,  p.  149;  lib.  2,  c,  12, 
13,  p,  370,  272  ;  c.  18,  27,  p.  272, 
273;  c29,p.2''3;  lib.  3,0.3,  p. 
l4Si  c.  3,  4,' p.  147:  c.  15,  p. 
144  )  c,  24,  p.  142 ;  lib.  4,  p.  134 ; 
-   «.  3,  3,  p.  149  i  c.  5,  p.  160 ;  c. 
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9,  p.  138, 145, 271 ;  c.  17,  p.  144  ; 

c.  22,  p.  213 ;  c.  29,  p.  147  ;  c. 

85,  p.  145:  0.36,  p.  138;  c.  40, 

p,  393 ;  lib.  5,  c.  1,  vol  i.  p.  424 ; 

V.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.     Adv.  Her- 

mi^nem,  c  IS,  p.  278 ;  c.  36,  p. 

349.     Proficriptio  HforeUoonun,  c 

13,  p.  445 ;  c.  19,  p.  299 ;  c.  22, 

vol.  i.  p.  296;  c  30,  vol.  ii,  p. 

134,  138,  151 ;  c,  39,  p.  136  ;  c 

41,  vol,  i.  p.  280,  454,  vol.  n.  p. 

156.     Addit,    p,   IM.     Addit.    c. 

53,  p.  298. 
Testameatum     lii.     PatTiarcbaroni, 

Test.  iii.  0,  8,  vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  t.  4, 

(Jud.)  c,  21,  p.  503;  t.  4,  c,  23, 

p.  481 ;  t,  7  (Dan,),  o.  5,  p.  481, 

487 
Theodonm,  Panegyricua  in  Origenem, 

c  15,  vol,  ii.  p.  491 
Theodoretos,  Baiet.  fab.  i.l4 ;  vol.  ii. 

p.  110 ;  19,  p.  280,350 ;  20,  p,  129 ; 

31,  p.  129;  f.ii.3,  p.    42;  9,  p. 

335 ;  r.  iii.  2,  p.  584 
Theodoretut,   Hist.  Ecctes.  lib.  i.  c 

4,  p.  498 
Tbeodotaa,    Didasc.   Aoatol.   (ppp. 

CJem.  ed.  Par.  1641),  f.  794,  vol. 

u.  p.  53  i  f.  796,  D.  p.  63 ;  f,  797, 
"-   -"    r.  800,  coL  2,  D,  p. 


am  (d'Areherr.Specilniiun,  1 297 ; 
Galland.  Blbl.  Fatr.  t.  4),  vol,  i. 
p.  197 
Theophilna  ad  Antoljcum,  lib.  i 


Or.  2, 1.  5,  p. 


495.     Or.  9,  !.  5,  p.  496 
Titoi  Bostrensis,  c.   Maniclueai,  lib, 

i.  c  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  c  30,  p.  178. 

Prsf.   ad   lib,    3   (Can.  led.  ant 

ed.    Bunage,    Antv.    1725,   L    1, 

f.  137),  p.  181 ;  lib,  3  initio,  p. 

189 
T^Ctorianns,  EpiK,  PaW.  (in  Panno- 

nia)   Hilt    Cnatiooia   (ed.    Cave, 

Hiat.  ^.   Goltand.  Bibl.  Fatr.  t. 

4;    Konlb,  Beliq.  Sacr,  vol,  iii. 
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60;  s.6,p.62;  a.  9, 

p.  60;  a.  12,  p.  63; 

CoDtn  Ajdoasm,  lib.  I,  k.  B,  p.  56 
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p.  72.  De  Victimia  Offerent. 
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